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PEEFAOE. 


The  appearance  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  on  a  subject  on  wUoh  to 
many  works  of  merit  already  exist,  may  be  thought  to  require  some 
explanation. 

It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  existing  treatise  on 
Political  Economy  contains  the  latest  improTcments  which  hare  been 
made  in  the  theory  of  the  subject.  Many  new  ideas,  and  new  applica- 
tions of  ideas,  have  been  elicited  by  the  discussions  of  the  last  few 
years,  especially  those  on  Currency,  on  Foreign  Trade,  and  oik  the 
important  topics  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  Colonization : 
and  there  seems  reason  that  the  field  of  Political  Economy  should  be 
re-surveyed  in  its  whole  extent,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating 
the  results  of  these  speculations,  and  bringing  them  into  harmony  with 
the  principles  previously  laid  down  by  the  best  thinkers  on  the  subject. 

To  supply,  however,  these  deficiencies  in  former  treatises  bearing  a 
nmilar  title,  is  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  object  which  the 
sutlior  has  in  view.  The  design  of  the  book  is  different  from  that  of 
my  treatise  on  Political  Economy  which  has  been  produced  in  England 
lince  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 

The  most  characteristic  quality  of  that  work,  and  the  one  in  which  it 
most  differs  from  some  others  which  have  equalled  and  even  surpassed 
it  as  mere  expositions  of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  is  that  it 
m?ariably  associates  the  principles  with  their  applications.  This  of 
itself  implies  a  much  wider  range  of  ideas  and  of  topics,  than  are 
included  in  Political  Economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  abstract  specu- 
Ution.  For  practical  purposes.  Political  Economy  b  inseparably  inter- 
twined with  many  other  branches  of  social  philosophy.  Except  on 
matters  of  mere  detail,  there  are  perhaps  no  practical  questions,  even 
among  those  which  approach  nearest  to  the  character  of  purely  econo- 
mical questions,  which  admit  of  being  decided  on  economical  premises 
alone.  And  it  is  because  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of  this  truth; 
because,  in  his  applications  of  Political  Economy,  he  perpetually  appeals 
to  other  and  often  far  larger  considerations  than  pure  Political  Economy 
aflbrdft— that  he  gives  that  well-giounded  feeling  of  command  over  the 
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principles  ot  the  subject  for  piurpoaoB  of  practice,  owing  to  which 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  alone  aoKng  treatises  on  Political  Economy, 
has  not  only  been  popular  with  general  readers,  but  has  impressed 
itself  strongly  on  the  minds  of  men  of  the  world  and  of  legislators. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer,  that  a  work  similar  in  its  object  aitd 
genersd  conception  to  that  of  Adam  Smith,  but  adapted  to  the  more 
extended  knowledge  and  improved  ideas  of  the  present  age,  is  the  kind 
of  contribution  which  Political  Economy  at  present  requires.  The 
'*  Wealth  of  Nations"  is  in  many  parts  obsolete,  and  in  aU,  imperfect. 
Political  Economy,  properly  so  called,  has  grown  up  almost  from 
infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith :  and  the  philosophy  of  society, 
from  which  practically  that  eminent  thinker  never  separated  his  more 
peculiar  theme,  though  still  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  progress,  has 
advanced  many  steps  beyond  the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  No 
attempt,  however,  has  yet  been  made  to  combine  his  practical  mode  of 
treating  his  subject  with  the  increased  knowledge  since  acquired  of  its 
theory,  or  to  exhibit  the  economical  phenomena  of  society  in  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  the  best  social  ideas  of  the  present  time,  as 
he  did,  with  such  admirable  success,  in  refexence  to  the  philosophy  of 
his  century. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  the  writer  of  the  present  work  has  kept  before 
him.  To  succeed  even  partially  in  realizing  it,  would  be  a  sufficiently 
useful  achievement,  to  induce  him  to  incur  willingly  all  the  chances  of 
failure.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to  add,  that  although  his  object  is 
practical,  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits,  popular,  he 
has  not  attempted  to  purchase  either  of  those  advantages  by  the 
sacrifice  of  strict  scientific  reasoning.  Though  he  desires  that  his 
treatise  should  be  more  than  a  mere  exposition  of  the  abstract  doctrines 
of  Political  Economy,  he  is  also  desirous  that  such  an  exposition  should 
be  found  in  it. 


The  present  edition  is  an  exact  transcript  from  the  sixth,  except  that 
all  extracts  and  most  phrases  in  foreign  languages  have  been  translated 
into  English,  and  a  very  small  number  of  quotations,  or  parts  of  quota- 
tions, which  appeared  superfluous,  have  been  struck  out.  A  reprint  of 
an  old  controversy  with  the  '*  Quarterly  Review"  on  the  condition  of 
landed  property  in  France,  which  had  been  subjoined  as  an  Appendix 
has  been  dispensed  witlu 
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"'  POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


bweiy  department  of  human  affairs, 
Ibolica  long  precedes  Science :  sys- 
"^'o  enquiry  into  the  modes  of 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  is  the 
Ipriy  product  of  a  long  coorse  of 
Mi  to  use  those  i^awen  for  practical 
•di.  The  conception,  aooortungly,  of 
Mtioal  Economy  as  a  hranch  of 
liM^  is  extremely  modem  ;  hat  the 
Rigeot  with  which  its  enqniries  are 
llivBfBant  has  in  all  ages  necessarily 
Mitiited  <me  of  the  chief  practical 
^tnests  of  mankind,  and,  in  some,  a 
HtmuhilT  engrossing  one. 
That  rabjeet  is  Wealth.  Writers 
iPblitical  Economy  profess  to  teach, 
irto  inTcstigate,  the  nature  of  Wealth, 
'  the  laws  of  its  production  and  dis- 
ition:  including,  directly  or  re- 
■Iriy,  the  operation  of  all  tne  causes 
rmeh  the  condition  of  mankind,  or 
«Dj  Bodetf  of  human  heings,  in 
— ^  to  thu  universal  ohject  of 
desiie,  is  made  prosperous  or 
roforse.  Not  that  any  treatise  on 
'  Eksonomy  can  discuss  or  even 
kte  all  these  causes;  but  it 
;e8  to  set  forth  as  much  as  is 
of  the  laws  and  principles  ao- 
j  to  which  they  operate. 
^■Bfsirjr  one  has  a  notion,  sufficiently 
'  for  common  purposes,  of  what 
nt  by  wealth.  The  enquiries 
relate  to  it  are  in  no  danger  of 
bg  confounded  with  those  relating 
tty  other  of  the  great  human  in- 
nsts.  All  know  that  it  is  one 
to  be  rioh,'  another  thing  to  he 
brave,  or  humane;  that 


the  questions  how  a  nation  is  made 
wealthy,  and  how  it  is  made  free,  or 
virtuous,  or  eminent  in  literatnie,  in 
the  fine  arts,  in  arms,  or  in  polity, 
are  totally  mstinct  en(^uiries.  Those 
things,  indeed,  are  all  mdirectly  con- 
nected, and  react  uj>on  one  another. 
A  people  has  sometimes  become  free^ 
hecause  it  had  first  grown  wealthy ;  or 
wealthy,  hecause  it  had  first  become 
free.  The  creed  and  laws  of  a  people 
act  powerfully  uj^on  their  economical 
condition ;  and  tms  again,  by  its  infli&- 
ence  on  their  mental  development  and 
social  relations,  reacts  upon  their  creed 
and  laws.  But  though  the  subjects 
are  in  very  close  contact,  they  are 
essentially  different,  and  have  nevef 
been  supposed  to  be  otherwise. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this 
treatise  to  aim  at  metaphysical  nicety 
of  definition,  where  the  ideas  suggested 
by  a  term  are  already  as  determinate 
as  practical  purposes  require.  But, 
little  as  it  might  be  expected  that  any 
mischievous  confusion  of  ideas  could 
take  place  on  a  subject  so  simple  as 
the  question,  what  is  to  he  considered 
as  wealth,  it  is  matter  of  history  that 
such-  confusion  of  ideas  has  existed — 
that  theorists  and  practical  politicians 
have  been  equally,  and  at  one  period 
universally,  infected  by  it,  and  that 
for 'many  generations  it  gave  a  tho- 
roughly fiiLe  direction  to  the  policy 
of  Enrone.  I  refer  to  the  set  of  doc- 
trines aesignated,  since  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Mercantile  System. 
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WhUe  this  system  prevailed,  it  was 
assomed,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  in 
the  whole  policy  of  nations,  ihat  wealth 
consisted  solely  of  money ;  or  of  the 
precious  metals,  which,  when  not  already 
m  the  state  of  money,  are  ca|pahle  of 
hein^  directly  converted  into  it.  Ac- 
cording to  tne  doctrines  then  preva- 
lent, whatever  tended  to  heap  np 
money  or  huUion  in  a  country  added  to 
its  wealth.  Whatever  sent  the  precious 
metals  oat  of  a  country  impoverished 
It.  If  a  country  possessed  no  gold  or 
silver  mines,  the  only  industry  hy 
which  it  could  he  enriched  was  foreign 
trade,  heing  the  only  one  which  could 
hring  in  money.  Any  branch  of  trade 
whicn  was  supposed  to  send  out  more 
money  than  it  brought  in,  however 
ample  and  valuable  might  be  the  re- 
turns in  another  shape,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  losing  trade.  Exportation  of 
goods  was  favoured  and  encouraged 
(even  bv  means  extremely  onerous  to 
the  real  resources  of  the  countiy),  be- 
cause the  exported  goods  being  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  for  in  money,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  returns  would  actually 
be  made  in  gold  and  silver.  Importa- 
tion df  anything,  other  than  the  preci- 
ous metals,  was  regarded  as  a  loss  to 
the  nation  of  the  whole  price  of  the 
things  imported;  unless  they  were 
brought  in  to  be  re-exported  at  a  profit, 
or  unless,  being  the  materials  or  in- 
struments of  some  industry  practised 
in  the  countiy  itself  they  gave  the 
power  of  producing  exportable  articles 
at  smaller  cost,  and  uiereby  effecting 
a  larger  exportatioii.  The  conmieroe 
of  the  world  was  looked  upon  as  a 
struggle  among  nations,  which  could 
draw  to  itself  tne  largest  share  of  the 
g(^d  and  silver  in  existence ;  and  in 
this  competition  no  nation  could  gain 
anything,  except  by  making  others 
lose  as  much,  or,  at  the  least,  prevent- 
ing them  from  gaining  it 

it  often  happens  that  the  universal 
belief  of  one  age  of  mankind — a  belief 
from  which  no  one  toa«,  nor  without 
an  extraordinary  efibrt  of  genius  and 
courage,  eould  at  that  time  be  free— 
becomes  to  a  subsequent  age  so  palpa- 
Ue  an  absurdity,  that  the  only  dimoiuty 
th«n  is  to  imagine  how  such  a  thing 


can  ever  have  appeared  credible.  U 
has  so  happened  with  the  doctrine  that 
money  is  synonymous  with  wealtL 
The  conceit  seems  too  preposterous  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  serious  opinion.  It 
looks  like  one  of  the  crude  fancies  of 
childhood,  instantly  corrected  by  a 
word  from  any  grown  person.  But  let 
no  one  feel  confident  that  he  would 
have  escaped  the  delusion  if  he  had 
lived  at  the  time  when  it  prevailed. 
All  the  associations  engendered  by 
common  lifo,  and  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  concurred  in  promoting  it 
So  long  as  those  associations  were  the 
only  medium  through  which  the  suV 
ject  was  looked  at,  what  we  now 
think  so  gross  an  absurdity  seemed  a 
truism.  Once  questioned,  indeed,  it 
was  doomed ;  but  no  one  was  likely  to 
think  of  questioning  it  whose  mindiiad 
not  become  frimiliar  with  certain  modes 
of  stating  and  of  contemplating  eoono- 
mical  phenomena,  which  have  onh 
found  their  way  into  the  geneoml 
understanding  through  the  influence  d 
Adam  Smith  and  of  his  expositors. 

In  common  discourse,  wealth  is 
always  expressed  in  money.  If  yon 
ask  now  rich  a  person  is,  you  an 
answered  that  he  has  so  many  thousand 
pounds.  AU  income  and  expenditure, 
all  niins  and  losses,  everything  bj 
which  one  becomes  richer  or  poorer, 
are  reckoned  as  the  coining  in  or  going 
out  of  so  much  money.  It  is  true  thai 
in  the  inventory  of  a  person's  fortune 
are  included,  not  only  the  money  in 
his  actual  possession,  or  due  to  mm, 
but  all  other  articles  of  value.  These^ 
however,  enter,  not  in  their  own  du^ 
racter,  but  in  virtue  of  the  sums  of 
money  which  they  would  sell  for ;  and 
if  they  would  sell  for  less,  their  owik^' 
is  reputed  less  rich,  though  the  thinn 
themselves  are  precisely  the  same,  u 
is  true,  also,  tiiat  people  do  not  grow 
rich  by  keeping  their  money  unused, 
and  that  they  must  be  willing  to 
spend  in  order  to  gain.  Those  who 
enrich  themselves  by  commerce,  do  so 
by  giving  money  for  goods  as  well  as 
goods  for  money;  ana  the  first  is  as 
necessaiy  a  part  of  the  process  as  the 
last  But  a  person  who  buys  goods 
lor  purposes  of  gain,  does  so  to  sell 
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them  again  for  money,  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  more  money  than 
De  laid  ont :  to  get  money,  therefore, 
seems  even  to  the  person  himself  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  whole.  It  often 
luippens  that  he  is  not  paid  in  money, 
bat  in  something  else ;  naving  bought 
goods  to  a  value  equivalent,  which  are 
set  off  against  those  he  sold.  But^  he 
•occqpted  these  at  a  money  valuation, 
snd  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
brbog  in  more  money  eventually  than 
^  price  at  which  they  were  made 
over  to  him.  A  dealer  doin^  a  large 
amoont  of  business,  and  turning  over 
his  capital  rapidly,  has  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  in  ready  money  at  anv  one 
time.  But  he  only  feels  it  valuaole  to 
him  as  it  is  convertible  into  money :  he 
ooDsideTS  no  transaction  closed  until 
the  net  result  is  either  paid  or  credited 
in  money :  when  he  retires  from  busi- 
ness it  is  into  money  that  he  converts 
the  whole,  and  not  until  then  does  he 
deem  himself  to  have  realized  his 
gains :  just  as  if  money  were  the  only 
wealth,  and  m,Aiey's  worth  were  only 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  If  it  be  now 
tsked  for  what  end  money  is  desirable, 
onlesB  to  supply  the  wantis  or  pleasures 
of  oneself  or  others,  the  champion  of 
the  system  would  not  he  at  all  embar- 
rused  by  the  question.  True,  he  would 
ny,  these  are  the  uses  oi  wealth,  and 
very  laudable  uses  while  confined  to 
domestio  commodities,  because  in  that 
esse,  by  exactly  the  amount  which  you 
expend,  you  enrich  others  of  vour 
eountrymen.  Spend  your  wealth,  if 
yoa  please,  in  whatever  indulgences 
fOQ  have  a  taste  for ;  but  your  wealth 
M  not  the  indulgences,  it  is  the  sum 
of  money,  or  the  annual  money  income, 
with  ^dhich  you  purchase  them. 

While  there  were  so  man^  things  to 
render  the  assumptiun  which  is  the 
Vasis  of  the  mercantile  system  plausi- 
ble, there  is  also  some  small  foundation 
b  reason,  though  a  verv  insufficient 
one,  for  the  distmction  wnich  that  sys- 
tem 80  emphatically  draws  between 
money  and  every  other  kind  of  valua- 
Ue  possession.  We  really,  and  justly, 
look  upon  a  person  as  possessing  the 
idvantagee  ot  wealth,  not  in  proportion 
lothe  oseftil  and  agreeable  things  of 


which  he  is  in  the  actual  eijoyment, 
but  to  his  command  over  the  general 
fund  of  things  useful  and  agpreettble; 
the  power  he  possesses  of  providing  for 
any  exigency,  or  obtaining  any  object 
of  desire.  Now,  money  is  itself  that 
power;  while  all  other  things,  in  a 
civilized  state,  seem  to  confer  it  only 
by  their  capacity  of  being  exchanged 
for  money.  To  possess  any  other  arti- 
cle of  wealth,  is  to  possess  that  par- 
ticular thing,  and  nothing  else :  if  you 
wish  for  another  thin^  instead  of  it, 
you  have  first  to  seU  it,  or  to  submit 
to  the  inconvenience  and  delay  (if  not 
the  impossibility)  of  finding  some  one 
who  has  what  you  want,  and  is  willing 
to  barter  it  for  what  you  have.  But 
with  money  you  are  at  once  able  to 
buy  whatever  things  are  for  sale :  and 
one  whose  fortune  is  in  money,  or  in 
things  rapidly  convertible  into  it,  seems 
both  to  himself  and  others  to  possess  not 
any  one  thing,  but  all  the  thmgs  which 
the  money  places  it  at  his  option  te 
purchase.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
utility  of  wealth,  beyond  a  very  mode- 
rate quantity,  is  not  the  indulgences  it 
procures,  but  the  reserved  power  which 
its  possessor  holds  in  his  nands  of  at- 
taining purposes  generally;  and  this 
power  no  other  kind  of  wealth  confors 
so  immediatelv  or  so  certainly  as 
money.  It  is  tne  only  form  of  wealth 
which  is  not  merely  applicable  to  some 
one  use,  but  can  lie  turned  at  once  to 
any  use.  And  this  distinction  was  the 
more  likely  to  make  an  impression 
uj>on  governments,  as  it  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  them.  A  civi- 
lized government  derives  comparativelv 
little  advantage  from  taxes  unless  it 
can  collect  them  in  money :  and  if  it 
has  laree  or  sudden  payments  to  make, 
especiaJly  payments  m  foreign  countries 
for  wars  or  subsidies,  either  for  the  sake 
of  conquering  or  of  not  bein^  conquered 
(the  two  chief  objects  of  national  policy 
until  a  late  period),  scarcely  anv 
medium  of  payment  except  money  will 
serve  the  purpose.  All  these  causes 
conspire  to  make  both  individuals  and 
governments,  in  estimatiuj^  their 
means,  attach  almost  exclusive  im- 
portance to  money,  either  in  esse  or  tii 
po»9e,  and  look  upon  all  other  things 
B2 
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(when  viewed  m  part  of  their  resonroes) 
scarcely  otherwise  than  as  the  remote 
means  of  obtainiojg  that  which  alone, 
when  obtained,  afflmis  the  indefinite, 
and  at  the  same  time  instantaneons, 
command  over  objects  of  desire,  which 
best  answers  to  the  idea  of  wealth. 

An  abtrarditj,  however,  does  not  cease 
to  be  an  absmditj  when  we  have  dis< 
covered  what  were  the  appearances 
which  made  it  plausible ;  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Theory  conld  not  fail  to  be  seen 
in  its  trae  character  when  men  began, 
even  in  an  imperfect  manner,  to  explore 
into  the  foundations  of  things,  and  seek 
their  premises  firom  elementary  facts, 
and  not  fix)m  the  forms  and  phrases  of 
common  discourse.  So  soon  as  they 
asked  themselves  what  is  really  meant 
bv  money— what  it  is  in  its  essential 
characters,  and  the  precise  nature  of 
the  functions  it  performs — they  reflected 
that  money,  like  other  things,  is  only 
a  desirable  possession  on  account  of  its 
uses ;  and  tnat  these,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  delusively  appear,  indefinite, 
are  of  a  strictiy  denned  and  limited 
description,  namely,  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  the  produce  of  industry 
according  to  the  convenience  of  those 
among  whom  it  is  shared.  Further 
consiaeration  showed  that  the  uses  of 
money  are  in  no  respect  promoted  by 
increasing  the  quantity  which  exists 
and  circulates  in  a  country ;  the  service 
which  it  performs  being  as  well  rendered 
by  a  snuUl  as  by  a  large  aggregate 
amount.  Two  million  quarters  of  com 
will  not  feed  so  many  persons  as  four 
millions;  but  two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  will  carry  on  as  much  traffic, 
will  buy  and  sell  as  many  commodities, 
as  four  millions,  though  at  lower  nomi- 
nal prices.^  Money,  as  money,  satisfies 
no  want ;  its  worth  to  any  one,  consists 
in  its  being  a  convenient  shape  in  which 
to  receive  his  incomings  of  all  sorts, 
which  incoming  he  afterwards,  at  the 
times  which  smt  him  best,  converts  into 
the  forms  in  which  they  can  be  useful 
to  him.  Great  as  the  difierence  would 
be  between  a  country  with  money,  and 
a  country  altogether  without  it,  it  would 
be  oidy  one  of  convenience  ;^  a  saving  of 
time  and  trouble,  like  erinding  bv  water 
powtr  instead  of  Iqr  nuid,  or  (to  use 


Adam  Smith's  illustration)  like  tin 
benefit  derived  from  roads ;  and  to  mis- 
take money  for  wealth,  is  the  same  sort 
of  error  as  to  mistake  the  highway 
which  may  be  the  easiest  way  of  get- 
ting to  your  house  or  lands,  for  the 
house  and  lands  themselves. 

Money,  bein^  the  instrument  of  ao 
important  pubhc  and  private  puipose,.  / 
is  rightly  regarded  as  wealtn;  but^ 
everything  else  which  serves  any  hu 
man  purpose,  and  which  nature  does 
not  afibrd  gratuitously,  is  wealth  diso. 
To  be  wealthy  is  to  have  a  large  vtoA. 
of  usefid  articles,  or  the  means  of  ^xsr- 
chasing  them.  Everything  forms  there- 
fore a  part  of  wealth,  which  has  a  power 
of  purchasing ;  for  which  anything  use- 
ful or  agreeable  would  be  given  in 
exchange.  Things  for  which  nothing 
could  be  obtained  in  exchange,  how- 
ever useful  or  necessary  they  may  be, 
are  not  wealth  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  in  Political  Economv. 
Air,  for  example,  though  the  most  ab- 
solute of  necessaries,  bears  no  price  in 
the  rnarket,  because  it  can  be  oDtained 
^tuitously :  to  accumulate  a  stock  of 
it  would  yield  no  profit  or  advantage  to 
imy  one ;  and  the  laws  of  its  produc- 
tion and  distribution  are  the  suqject  of 
a  very  difierent  study  fix)m  Political 
Economy.  But  though  air  is  not  wealth, 
mankind  are  much  richer  by  obtaining 
it  gratis,  since  the  time  and  labour 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  for 
supplying  the  most  pressing  of  all  wants, 
can  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  It 
is  possible  to  imagine  circumstances  in 
wmch  air  would  oe  a  part  of  wealtk 
If  it  became  customary  to  sqjoum  long 
in  places  where  the  air  does  not  natn^ 
ally  penetrate,  as  in  diving-bells  sunk 
in  the  sea,  a  supply  of  air  artificially 
furnished  would,  like  water  conveyea 
into  houses,  bear  a  price :  and  if  from 
any  revolution  in  nature  the  atmosphere 
became  too  scanty  for  the  consumption, 
or  could  be  monopolized,  air  might  acy 
quire  a  very  high  marketable  vakie.  Li 
such  a  case,  the  possession  of  it,  beyond 
his  own  wants,  would  be,  to  its  owner 
wealth;  and  the  geneitd  wealth  of 
mankind  might  at  first  debt  appear  tD 
be  increased,  by  what  would  be  bo  greal 
a  calamity  to  them.    Tlio  «rror  woaU 
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fie  in  not  oonsideriiiffi  that  however 
rich  the  possessor  of  air  might  become 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mmiitj,  all  persons  else  woald  be  poorer 
by  all  liiat  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
mr  what  they  had  before  ootained  with- 
ontpayment. 

lids  leads  to  an  important  distinc- 
tion in  the  meaning  of  tne  word  wealth, 
as  applied  to  the  possessions  of  an  in- 
diTiduaL  and  to  those  of  a  nation,  or  of 
mankind.  In  the  wealth  of  mankind, 
nothing  is  included  which  does  not  of 
itself  answer  some  purpose  of  utility  or 
pleasure.  To  an  individual,  anything 
IS  wealth,  which,  though  useless  in  it- 
self enaUes  him  to  claim  from  others 
a  part  of  their  stock  of  things  useful  or 
pleasant.  Take,  for  instance,  a  mort- 
gage of  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  landed 
estate.  This  is  wealth  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  brings  in  a  reyenue,  and 
fdio  could  perhaps  sell  it  in  the  market 
kfr  the  fiiU  amount  of  the  debt.  But 
ft  is  not  wealth  to  the  country ;  if  the 
engagement  were  annulled,  the  country 
would  be  neither  poorer  nor  richer.  The 
mortgagee  woula  have  lost  a  thousand 
ponnds,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  would 
na^e  gained  it.  Speaking  nationally, 
the  mortgage  was  not  itself  wealth,  but 
merely  gave  A  a  claim  to  a  portion  of 
the  weiuth  of  B.  It  was  wealth  to  A, 
ind  wealth  which  he  could  transfer  to 
a  ihiid  person ;  but  what  he  so  trans- 
ferred was  in  fact  a  joint  ownership,  to 
the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in  the 
land  of  which  B  was  nominally  the 
ide  proprietor.  The  position  of  fund- 
holders,  or  owners  of  thepublic  debt  of 
a  country,  is  similar.  They  are  mort- 
gagees on  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  cancelling  of  the  debt 
would  DO  no  destruction  of  wealth,  but 
a  transfer  of  it :  a  wrongiul  abstraction 
of  wealth  from  certain  members  of  the 
tommnnity,  for  the  profit  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  tax-payers.  Funded 
properly  therefore  cannot  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  national  wealth.  This 
is  not  always  borne  in  mind  by  the 
dealers  in  statistical  calculations.  For 
•sample,  in  estimates  of  the  gross  in- 
oome  (^  the  country,  founded^  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  income-tax,  incomes 
daiired  from  the  funds  are  not  always 


excluded:  though  the  tax-payers  an 

assessed  on  their  whole  nominalinoome, 
without  being  permitted  to  deduct  fitim 
it  the  portion  levied  frY)m  them  in  taxa* 
tion  to  form  the  income  of  the  fund- 
holder.  In  this  calculation,  therefore, 
one  portion  of  the  general  income  of  the 
country  is  counted  twice  over,  and  the 
Aggregate  amount  made  to  appear 
greater  than  it  is  by  almost  thirty  mil- 
Rons.  A  country,  however,  may  include 
in  its  wealth  all  stock  held  by  its  citi^ 
zens  in  the  funds  of  foreign  countries, 
and  other  debts  due  to  them  from 
abroad.  But  even  this  is  only  wealth 
to  them  by  being  a  part  ownership  in 
wealth  held  by  others.  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  collective  wealth  of  the  hn* 
man  race.  It  is  an  element  in  the  dis- 
tribution, but  not  in  the  composition, 
of  the  general  wealth. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  define  wealth 
as  signifying  "  instruments  :'*  meaning 
not  tools  and  machinery  alone,  but  the 
whole  accumulation  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals or  communities,  of  means  fn 
the  attainment  of  their  ends.  Thus,  a 
field  is  an  instrument,  because  it  is  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  com.  Com 
is  an  instrument,  being  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  flour.  Flour  is  an  instra- 
ment,  being  a  means  to  the  attainment 
of  bread.  Bread  is  an  instrument,  as  a 
means  to  the  satisfaction  of  hunger 
and  to  the  support  of  life.  Here  we  at 
last  arrive  at  things  which  are  not  in- 
struments, being  desired  on  their  own 
account,  and  not  as  mere  means  to 
something  beyond.  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  philosophically  correct;  or 
rather,  this  mode  of  expression  may  be 
usefully  employed  along  with  others,  not 
as  conveying  a  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  common  one,  but  as  giving 
more  distinctness  and  reality  to  the 
common  view.  It  departs,  however,  too 
widely  from  the  custom  of  language,  to 
be  likely  to  obtain  general  acceptance, 
or  to  be  of  use  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  occasional  illustration. 

Another  example  of  a  possession 
which  is  wealth  to  the  person  holding 
it,  but  not  wealth  to  the  nation,  or  to 
mankind,  is  slaves.  It  is  by  a  strange 
confusion  of  ideas  that  slave  property 
(as  it  is  termed)  is  counted,  at  so  mooii 
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per  head,  in  an  estimate  of  the  wealth, 
or  of  the  capital,  of  the  countiy  which 
tolerates  the  existence  of  snch  property. 
If  a  human  heing,  considered  as  an 
ohject  nossessin^  productive  powers,  is 
part  of  the  national  wealth  when  his 
powers  are  owned  by  another  man,  he 
cannot  be  less  a  part  of  it  when  they 
are  owned  hj  himself.  ^  Whatever  he 
is  worth  to  his  master  is  so  much  pro- 
perty abstracted  from  himself,  and  its 
abstraction  cannot  augment  the  possea- 
sions  of  the  two  together,  or  of  the 
country  to  which  they  both  belong.  In 
propriety  of  classification,  however,  the 
people  of  a  country  are  not  to  be  counted 
m  its  wealth.  They  are  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  its  wealth  exists.  The 
term  wealth  is  wanted  to  denote  the  de- 
sirable objects  which  they  possess,  not 
inclusive  o^  but  in  contradistinction  to, 
their  own  persons.  They  are  not  wealth 
to  themselves,  though  they  are  means 
of  acquiring  it. 

Wealth,  then,  may  be  defined,  all 
useful  or  agreeable  things  which  possess 
exchangeable  value ;  or,  in  other  words, 
all  useful  or  agreeable  things  except 
those  which  can  be  obtained,  in  the 
quantity  desired,  without  labour  or  sar 
orifice.  To  this  definition^  the  only 
objection  seems  to  be,  that  it  leaves  in 
uncertainty  a  question  which  has  been 
much  debated — whether  what  are  called 
immaterial  products  are  to  be  considered 
as  wealth:  whether,  for  example,  the 
skill  of  a  workman,  or  any  other  natural 
or  acquired  power  of  body  or  mind,  shall 
be  called  wealth,  or  not :  a  question, 
not  of  very  great  importance,  and 
which,  so  far  as  requinng  discussion, 
will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in 
another  place.  ^ 

These  things  having  been  premised 
respecting  wealth,  we  shall  next  turn 
our  attention  to  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ferences in  respect  to  it,  which  exist 
between  nation  and  nation,  and  be- 
tween different  ages  of  the  world ;  dif- 
ferences both  in  the  quantity  of  wealth, 
and  in  the  kind  of  it ;  as  well  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  wealth  existing 
in  the  community  ia  shared  among  ito 
members. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  or 
Iiifrm,li«9kLeliap.aL 


luunitv,  now  existing,  wiiich  aubsiitt 
entirely  on  the  spontaneous  produce  oj 
vegetation.  But  many  tribes  still  ]iv« 
exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  on 
wild  anunais,  the  produce  of  hunting  or 
fishing.  Their  clothing  is  skins ;  t£ejt 
habitations  huts  rudely  formed  of  logi 
or  boughs  of  trees,  and  abandoned  at 
an  hour's  notice.  The  food  they  use 
being  little  susceptible  of  storing  njk 
they  have  no  accumulation  of  it,  ana 
are  often  exposed  to  great  privations. 
The  wealth  of  such  a  community  ood- 
sists  solely  of  the  skins  they  wear :  a 
few  ornaments,  the  taste  for  whidi 
exists  among  most  savages ;  some  rada 
utensils ;  the  weapons  with  which  they 
kilT  their  game,  or  fight  against  hostus 
competitorsforthe  means  of  subsistence; 
canues  for  crossing  rivers  and  lakes,  or 
fishing  in  the  sea ;  and  perhaps  some 
furs  or  other  productions  of  the  wilde^ 
ness,  collected  to  be  exchanged  with 
civilized  people  for  blankets,  brandy, 
and  tobacco ;  of  which  foreign  pitxboe 
also  there  may  be  some  unconsumed 
portion  in  store.  To  this  scanty  in* 
ventory  of  material  wealtJi,  ought  to  b6 
added  their  land;  an  instrument  of 
production  of  whidi  they  make  slendsr 
use,  compared  with  more  settled  com* 
munities,  but  which  is  still  the  source 
of  their  subsistence,  and  which  has  a 
marketable  value^  if  there  be  any  agiii 
cultural  community  in  the  neignbooiw 
hood  requiring  more  land  than  it  pos- 
sesses. This  is  the  state  of  greatest 
poverty  in  which  any  entire  communitj 
of  human  beings  is  known  to  exist; 
though  there  are  much  richer  conmui' 
nities  in  which  portions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  in  a  condition,  as  to  8ubBist> 
ence  and  comfort,  as  little  enviable  af 
that  of  the  savage. 

The  first  great  advance  beyond  this 
state  consists  in  the  domestication  of 
the  more  useiiQ  animals ;  giving  rise  to 
the  pastoral  or  nomad  state,  in  which 
mankind  do  not  live  on  the  produce  of 
hunting,  but  on  milk  and  its  produoti^ 
and  (m  the  annual  increase  of  flocks 
and  herds.  This  condition  is  not  only 
more  desirable  in  itself  but  more  con* 
ducive  to  further  progress ;  and  a  modi 
more  oonsiderable  amount  d  wealth  is 
aoQiUPulate4  under  it    So  loni^  as  tbe 
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vast  natnral  pastureB  of  the  earth  are 
not  yet  bo  mUy  occupied  as  to  be  con- 
•mned  more  rapidly  than  they  are 
qtontaneoasly  repromiced,  a  large  and 
eonstantly  increasing  stock  of  subsist- 
ence may  be  collected  and  preserved, 
with  little  other  labour  thain  that  of 
guarding  the  cattle  from  the  attacks  of 
wild  beasts,  and  from  the  force  or  wiles 
of  predatory  men.  Lar^e  flocks  and 
iuiras,  ther^ore,  are^  in  time  possessed, 
bvactive  and  thrifly  individuals  through 
neir  own  exertions,  and  by  the  heads 
of  fiuziilies  and  tribes  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  those  who  are  connected  with 
fhem  by  allegiance.  There  thus  arises, 
in  the  shepherd  state,  inequality  of 
poflpooirionB ;  a  thing  which  scarcely 
sxists  in  the  savage  state,  where  no 
coe  has  much  more  than  absolute  ne- 
oessaries,  and  in  case  of  deficiency  must 
ihaie  even  those  with  his  tribe.  In  the 
nomad  state,  some  have  an  abundance 
of  eattle,  sufficient  for  the  food  of  a  mul- 
titude, while  others  have  not  contrived 
to  appropriate  and  retain  any  super- 
fluity, or  perhaps  any  cattle  at  all.  But 
rabsutenoe  has  ceased  to  be  precarious, 
since  the  more  successful  have  no  other 
use  which  they  can  make  of  their  sur- 
plus than  to  feed  the  less  fortunate, 
while  every  increase  in  the  number  of 
peraona  connected  with  them  is  an  in- 
crease both  of  security  and  of  power : 
and  thus  ihey  are  enabled  to  divest 
themselYes  of  all  labour  except  that  of 
government  and  superintendence,  and 
soqmre  dependents  to  fi^ht  for  them  in 
war  mod  to  serve  them  m  peace.  One 
oi  the  features  of  this  state  of  society 
ia^  that  a  part  of  the  community,  and 
in  some  degree  even  the  whole  of  it, 
possess  leisure.  Onl)r  a  portion  of  time 
IS  re<^uired  for  procuring  food,  and  the 
remamder  is  not  engrossed  by  anxious 
thought  for  the  morrow,  or  necessarv 
repose  from  muscular  activity.  Such 
a  ufe  is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  new  wants,  and  opens  a  possibility 
of  their  gratification.  A  desire  arises 
finr  better  clothing,  utensils,  and  imple- 
ments, than  the  savage  state  contents 
Itself  with ;  and  the  surplus  food  ren- 
ders it  practicable  to  devote  to  these 
poipoees  the  exertions  of  a  part  of  the 
tabe.    In  all  or  most  nomad  commu- 


nities we  find  domestic  manu&ctures 
of  a  coarse,  and  in  some,  of  a  fine  kind. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  while 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  have 
been  tne  cradle  of  modem  civilization 
were  still  generallvin  the  nomad  state, 
consideraUe  skill  had  been  attained  in 
spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  woollen 
garments,  in  the  preparation  of  leather, 
and  in  what  appears  a  still  more  diffi- 
cult invention,  tnatof  working  in  metals. 
Even  speculative  science  took  ite  first 
be^inmnffs  from  the  leisure  character- 
istic of  tioiis  stage  of  social  progress. 
The  earliest  astronomical  observations 
are  attributed,  by  a  tradition  which  has 
much  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Chaldsea. 

From  this  state  of  society  to  the 
agricultural  the  transition  is  not  indeed 
easy,  (for  no  great  change  in  the  habits 
of  mankind  is  otherwise  than  difficult, 
and  in  general  either  painful  or  very 
slow,)  but  it  lies  in  what  may  be  called 
the  spontaneous  course  of  evente.  The 
growth  of  the  population  of  men  and 
cattle  began  in  time  to  jpress  upon  the 
earth's  capabilities  of  yielding  natural 
pasture :  and  this  cause  doubtless  pro- 
duced the  first  tilling  of  the  ground, 
just  as  at  a  later  period  the  same  cause 
made  the  superfluous  hordes  of  the 
nations  which  had  remained  nomad 
precipitate  themselves  ujpon  those 
which  had  already  become  agricul- 
tural ;  until,  these  having  become  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  repel  such  inroads, 
the  invading  nations,  aeprived  of  this 
outlet,  were  obliged  also  to  become 
agricultural  communities. 

But  after  this  great  step  had  been 
completed,  the  subsequent  progress  of 
manxind  seems  by  no  means  to  have 
been  so  rapid  (certain  rare  combina- 
tions of  circumstances  excepted)  as 
might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated. 
The  quantity  of  human  food  which  the 
earth  is  capable  of  returning  even  to 
the  most  wretehed  system  of  agricul- 
ture,^ so  much  exceeds  what  could  be 
obtained  in  the  purely  pastoral  stote, 
that  a  great  increase  of  population  is 
invariably  the  result.  But  this  addi- 
tional food  is  only  obtained  by  a  great 
additional  amount  of  labour ;  so  that 
not  only  an  agricultural  has  much  less 
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Jasnre  than  a  pastoral  copulation,  bnt. 
with  the  imperfect  tools  and  unskilful 
processes  wnich  are  for  a  long  time 
employed  (and  which  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth  have  not  even  jet 
been  abandoned),  agriculturists  do  not, 
unless  in  unusually  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  soU,  produce 
so  great  a  surplus  of  food  beyond  their 
necessary  consumption,  as  to  support 
any  large  class  of  labourers  engaged  in 
other  departments  of  industry.  The 
surplus,  too,  whether  small  or  great,  is 
usually  torn  fixmi  the  producers,  either 
by  the  government  to  which  they  are 
subject,  or  by  individuals,-  who  by 
superior  force,  or  by  availing  them- 
selves of  reli^ous  or  traditional  feel- 
ings of  subordination,  have  established 
themselves  as  lords  of  the  soil. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  appro- 
priation, by  the  government,  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  extensive  monarchies 
which  from  a  time  beyond  historical 
record  have  occupied  the  plains  of 
Asia.  The  government,  in  those  coun- 
tries, though  varying  in  its  qualities 
according  to  the  accidents  of  personal 
character,  seldom  leaves  much  to  the 
cultivators  beyond  mere  necessaries, 
and  often  strips  them  so  bare  even  of 
these,  that  it  finds  itself  obliged,  after 
taking  all  they  have,  to  lend  nart  of  it 
back  to  those  from  whom  it  nas  been 
<aken,  in  order  to  provide  them  with  seed, 
and  enable  them  to  support  life  until  an- 
other harvest.  Under  the  regime  in 
Siestion,  though  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
tion  are  ill  provided  for,  the  govern- 
ment, by  collecting  small  contributions 
from  great  numbers,  ia  enabled,  with 
any  tolerable  management,  to  make  a 
show  of  riches  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  society; 
and  hence  the  inveterate  impression, 
of  which  Europeans  have  only  at  a  late 
period  been  disabused,  concerning  the 
sreat  opulence  of  Oriental  nations.  In 
%is  wealth,  without  reckoning  the 
hffge  portion  which  adheres  to  the 
hands  «mp?ojed  in  collecting  it,  many 
persons  of  course  parricipate,  besides 
the  immediate  household  of  the  sove- 
reign. A  lar^  part  is  distributed 
among  the  various  functionaries  of  go- 


vernment, and  among  the  objects  of 
the  sovereign's  favour  or  caprice.  A 
part  is  occasionally  employed  in  woiks 
of  public  utility.  The  tanks,  wells, 
ana  canals  for  irrigation,  without  which 
in  many  tropical  climates  cultivatioD 
could  hardly  be  carried  on;  the  em- 
bankments which  confine  the  rivers^ 
the  bazars  for  dealers,  and  the  seraees 
for  travellers,  none  of  which  could  have 
been  made  by  the  scanty  means  in  the 
possession  of  those  usin^  them,  owe 
their  existence  to  the  hberality  and 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  better 
order  of  princes,  or  to  the  benevolenoe 
or  ostentation  of  here  and  there  a  ndk 
individual,  whose  fortune,  if  traced  to 
its  source,  is  alwavs  found  to  have  bem 
drawn  immediately  or  remotely  frtm 
the  public  revenue,  most  frequentlv  by 
a  direct  grant  of  a  portion  of  it  mm 
the  sovereign. 

^  The  ruler  of  a  society  of  this  descrm- 
tion,  after  providing  largely  for  his 
own  support,  and  that  of  all  persons  in 
whom  he  feels  an  interest,  and  after 
maintaining  as  man^  soldiers  as  1m 
thinks  neecuul  for  his  security  or  his 
state,  has  a  disposable  residue,  which 
he  is  glad  to  exchange  for  articles  of 
luxury  suitable  to  his  disposition :  as 
have  also  the  class  of  persons  who 
have  been  enriched  by  his  favour,  or  by 
handling  the  public  revenues.  A  de- 
mand thus  arises  for  elaborate  and  costly 
manufactured  articles,  adapted  to  a 
narrow  but  a  wealthy  market.  This 
demand  is  often  supplied  aknost  ex- 
clusively by  the  mercbants  of  more 
advanced  communities,  but  often  also 
raises  up  in  the  country  itself  a  class 
of  artificers,  by  whom  certain  fobrios 
are  carried  to  as  hig:h  excellence  as 
can  be  given  by  j>atience,  quickness 
of  perception  ana  observation,  ukd 
manual  dexterity,  without  any  con- 
siderable knowleage  of  the  propertiei 
of  objects :  such  as  some  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  India.  These  artificers  aie 
fed  by  the  surplus  food  which  hai 
been  taken  by  the  government  and  tU 
agencs  as  their  share  of  the  produce. 
So  literally  is  this  the  case,  that  in 
some  countries  the  workman,  instead 
of  taking  the  work  home,  and  being 
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paid  for  it  after  it  !■  finished,  prooeeds 
with  his  tools  to  his  customer  s  house, 
and  is  there  sahsisted  until  the  work  is 
oomplete.  The  insecurity,  however,  of 
an  poBseflaons  in  this  state  of  society, 
indooes  even  the  richest  purchasers  to 
nve  a  preference  to  such  articles  as. 
being  of  an  imperishahle  nature,  and 
«OBtianing  great  value  in  small  hulk, 
■e  aduited  for  heing  concealed  or  car- 
M  off.  Gold  and  jewels,  therefore, 
MDStitiite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
iMlth  of  these  nations,  and  many  a 
mk  Asiatic  carries  nearly  his  whole 
ktoneon  his  person,  or  <m  those  of 
tlw  women  of  his  harem.  No  one, 
tteept  the  monarch,  thinks  of  invest- 
kg  his  wealth  in  a  manner  not  suscep- 
tifia  of  removal  He,  indeed,  if  he 
fteb  satfe  on  his  throne,  and  reasonahly 
mean  of  transmitting  it  to  his  descen- 
dnts,  sometimes  indulges  a  taste  for 
igmUe  edifices,  and  produces  the 
Nmmids,  or  the  Taj  Mehal  and  the 
ItaMAeiiin  at  Sekundra.  The  rude 
Moniactares  destined  for  the  wants  of 
ftsonldvatorB  are  worked  up  hyvil- 
\lflt  artisans,  who  are  remunerated  h^ 
Ml  given  to  them  rent-free  to  culti- 
wtn,  or  by  fees  paid  to  them  in  kind 
fan  inch  share  of  the  crop  as  is  left 
Ik  the  villagers  by  the  government. 
nil'  state  oi  society,  however,  is  not 
faitoto  of  a  mercantile  class;  com- 
|Hid  of  two  divisions,  grain  dealers 
ml  money  dealers.  The  grain  dealers 
iMot  usually  buy  grain  from  the  pro- 
1^  baft  mm  the  agente  of  govem- 
1^10^  receiving  the  revenue  in 
.'are  glad  to  devolve  u^om  others 
Ai  Vnsiness  of  conveying  it  to  the 
pMMi  where  the  prince,  his  chief  civil 
'gtA  BoUtary  officers,  the  bulk  of  his 
""■^  and  the  artisans  who  supply 
I.  wants  of  these  various  persons,  are 
.ndifed.  The  monev  dealers  lend 
i-.^M  unfortunate  cultivators,  when 
by  bad  seasons  or  fiscal  ezac- 
^  tiie  meanjB  of  supporting  life  and 
iBDg  their  cultivation,  and  are 
with  enormous  interest  at  the 
harvest:  or,  on  a  larger  scale, 
[  to  tile  government,  or  to 
I  to  whom  it  has  granted  ajportion 
1  vsienne*  and  are  indemnified  by 


assignments  on  the  revenue  oolleotors, 
or  by  having  certain  districts  put  into 
their  possession,  that  they  may  pay  them- 
selves from  the  revenues;  to  enable 
them  to  do  which,  a  great  portion  of 
the  powers  of  government  are  usually 
made  over  simultaneously,  to  be  exer- 
cised bv  them  until  either  the  districts 
are  redeemed,  or  their  receipte  have 
Hquidated  Hhe  debt.  Thus,  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  both  these  classes 
of  dealers  take  place  principally  upon 
that  part  of  the  prod « ice  of  the  countiy 
which  forms  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment. From  that  revenue  their  capital 
is  periodically  replaced  with  a  profit, 
and  that  is  also  the  source  from  whidi 
their  original  funds  have  almost  always 
been  derived.  Such,  in  its  ^nend 
features,  is  the  economical  condition  of 
most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  as  it  has 
been  from  beyond  the  commencement 
of  authentic  nistory,  and  is  still,  wher- 
ever not  disturbea  by  foreign  infiu- 
ences. 

In  the  agricultural  communilies^  of 
ancient  Europe  whose  early  condition 
is  best  known  to  us,  the  course  of 
thin^  was  different.  These,  at  their 
origin,  were  mostly  small  town-commu- 
nities, at  the  first  plantation  of  which, 
in  an  unoccupied  country,  or  in  one 
from  which  the  former  inhabitante  had 
been  expelled,  the  land  which  was 
taken  possession  of  was  regularly 
divided,  in  equal  or  in  graduated  allot- 
mente,  amon^  the  families  composing 
the  commumty.  In  some  cases,  in- 
stead of  a  town  there  was  a  confedera- 
tion of  towns,  occupied  by  people  of  the 
same  reputed  race,  and  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  in  the  count^ 
about  the  same  time.  Each  family 
produced  ite  own  food  and  the  mate- 
rials of  its  clothing,  which  were  worked 
up  within  itself^  usually  by  the  women 
of  the  family,  into  the  coarse  &bric8 
with  which  the  age  was  contented. 
Taxes  there  were  none,  as  there  were 
either  no  paid  officers  of  government, 
or  if  there  were,  their  payment  haa 
been  provided  for  bv  a  reserved  portion 
of  land,  cultivated  by  slaves  on  account 
of  the  state ;  and  the  army  consisted 
of  the  body  of  citizens.    The  whole 
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produce  of  the  soil^  therefore,  belonged, 
without  deduction,  to  the  family  whioh 
cultivated  it.  So  lone  as  the  progress 
of  events  permitted  this  disposition  of 
property  to  last,  the  state  of  society 
was,  for  the  majority  of  the  free  culti- 
vators, probably  not  an  undesirable 
one ;  and  under  it,  in  some  cases,  tiie 
advance  of  mankind  in  intellectual  cul- 
ture^ was  extraordinarily  rapid  and 
brilliant.  This  more  especially  hap- 
pened where,  along  with  advantageous 
circumstances  of  race  and  climate,  and 
no  doubt  with  many  favourable  acci- 
dents of  which  all  trace  is  now  lost, 
was  combined  the  advantage  of  a 
position  on  the  shores  of  a  great  inland 
sea,  the  other  coasts  of  which  were 
already  occupied  by  settled  conmiu- 
nities.  ^  The  Knowledge  which  in  such 
a  position  was  acquired  of  foreign  i^ 
ductions,  and  the  easy  access  of  forei^ 
ideas  and  inventions,  made  the  cham 
of  routine,  usually  so  strong  in  a  mde 
people,  hang  loosely  on  these  commu- 
nities. .  To  speak  only  of  their  indus- 
trial development ;  they  early  acquired 
variety  of  wants  and  desires,  whidi 
stimulated  them  to  extract  firom  their 
own  soil  the  utmost  which  they  knew 
how  to  make  it  yield ;  and  when  their 
soil  was  sterile,  or  after  they  had 
reached  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  they 
often  became  traders,  and  bought  up 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  to 
sell  them  in  other  countries  with  a 
profit. 

The  duration,  however,  of  this  state 
of  things  was  from  the  firat  precai^us. 
These  little  communities  hved  in  a 
state  of  almost  perpetual  war.  For 
this  there  were  many  causes.  In  the 
ruder  and  purely  agricultural  commu- 
nities a  frequent  cause  was  the  mere 
pressure  of  tneir  increasing  population 
upon  their  limited  land,  aggravated  as 
that  pressure  so  often  was  by  deficient 
harvests  in  the  rude  state  of  their  agri- 
culture, and  depending  as  they  did  for 
food  upon  a  very  small  extent  of  coun- 
try. On  lliese  occabions,  the  commu- 
nity often  emigrated  in  a  body,  or  sent 
forth  a  swarm  of  its  youth,  to  seek, 
sword  in  hand,  for  some  less  warlike 
people,  who  could  be  expelled  from  their 
Umd,  or  detained  to  cultivate  it  as 


slaves  for  tkie  benefit  of  their  denMnkm 
What  the   less    advanced  tribes  M 
from  necessity,  the  more   prosperooi 
did   from  ambition  and  the  militirf 
spirit :  and  aft»r  a  time  the  wbok  i 
these    dty-oommunities   were   eite 
conquerors   or   conquered.     In   bobm 
cases,  the  conquering  state  oontentdl 
itself  with  imposing^  a  tribute  od  tk* 
vanquished:  who  being,  in  oonsiden^ 
tion  of  that  burden,  freed  from  the  sot 
pense  and  trouble  of  their  own  miEtsiy 
and    naval   protection,    might   eajof 
under  it  a  ccmsiderable  share  <^  eooa^ 
mical  prosperity,  while  the  ascendaii  \ 
community    obtained   a    smpluB    if  j 
wealth,  available  for  purposes  of  oola» 
tive  luxury  or  ma^ificenoe.     Vnm.  \ 
such  a  surplus  the  Parthenon  and  At  i 
PropylsBa  were  built,  the  sonlptoret  cf  I 
Pheidias  paid  for,  and  the   feetmdil 
celebrated,  for  whidi  iBsohyhis,  Sopk»»  i 
cleSf  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  tm^ 
posed  their  dramas.    But  this  stale  ^': 
noHtical  relations,  most  useful,  whale  fkf 
lasted,  to  the  progress  and  ultiiMMii 
interest  of  mankinc^  had  not  the  dl^] 
ments  of  durability.    A  small  oonqaniJ 
ing  conununity  wmch  does  not  iaoit^ 
porate  its  conquest&  always  ends  hjf 
Deing  conquered.    Universal  * 
therefoRL    at   last    rested    with 
people  who  practised  this  art — ^wiih 
Komans;  who,  whatever 
other  devices,  always  either  b^aa 
ended  by  taking  a  great  part  of 

land  to  enrich  their  own  leading  

zens,  and  by  adopting  into  the  gcmatii 
ing  bodv  the  principal  possessors  of  tM 
remainder.    It  is  unnecessary  to  dim 
on  the  melancholy  economical  }n^uiM 
of  the    Roman   empire.      When  ■■ 
equality  of  wealth  once  commenceSi  M 
a  community  not  constantly  engagi 
in  repairing  by  industry  the  ii^uries' 
fortune,  its  advances  are  gigantic ;  1] 
great  masses  of  wealth  swsjlow  xsp  ti 
smaller.     The    Roman    empire    id 
mately  became  covered  with  the  v«j 
landed  possessions  of  a  comparatM 
few  &milies,    for  whose  luxury, 
still  more  for  whose  ostentation, 
most  costly  products  were  raised, 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  slav^ 
or  small  tenants  in  a  nearly  serti 
condition.    From  this  time  tlie  weal 
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of  the  empii^  proigreBsiyely  declined. 
Li  the  beguming,  the  public  reyeimes, 
and  the  reeouroeB  of  rich  individmilB, 
Boffioed  at  least  to  cover  Italy  with 
q^lendid  edifices^  pablio  and  private: 
but  at  len^  lo  dwindled  under  the 
oierratiiig  mfluences  of  misgovemment, 
that  what  remained  was  not  even  suffi- 
OMit  to  keep  those  edifices  from  decay. 
The  strengtn  and  riches  of  the  dvUized 
worid  becune  inadequate  to  make  head 
Uie  nomad  peculation  which 
its  northern  frontier:  they 
the  empire,  and  a  different 
frier  of  things  succeeded. 

ht  the  new  frame  in  which  European 
nsietywas  now  cast,  the  population 
tf  each  country  may  be  considered  as 


in  onequal  proportions,  of 
taoTfiatinct  nations  or  races,  the  con- 
«nd  the  conquered :  the  first  die 
\on  of  the  land,  the  latter  the 
of  it  These  tillers  were  allowed 
li  aeoimj  ihe  land  on  conditions  whidi, 
Uag  tlie  product  offeree,  were  always 
WKmu,  mzt  seldom  to  the  extent  of 
iWnfee  alaveiT.  Already,  in  the  later 
|baa  of  the  Koman  empire,  predial 
itmrf  had  extensively  tranrabnned 
Mf  mto  •  kind  of  serfdom :  the  oohni 
jf  fta  Bomans  were  rather  villeins  than 
aiavea ;  and  the  incapacity  and 
e  of  the  barbarian  conquerors 
fpanmnaUy  superintending  industrial 
left  no  alternative  but  to 
to  the  cultivators,  as  an  incentive 
■tion,  some  real  interest  in  the 
I(  tor  example,  they  were  com- 
to  labour,  three  days  in  the 
or  their  superior,  the  produce  of 
nanaiiring  days  was  their  own.  If 
re  required  to  supply  the  pro- 
of various  sorts,  ordinarily 
iae  the  consumption  of  the 
and  were  often  suUect  to 
in  excess,  yet  after  sup- 
_  theae  demands  they  were  bu£- 
to  dispose  at  their  will  of  what- 
additional  produce  they  could 
Under  thip  system  during  the 
Ages  it  was  not  impossible,  no 
tiiaa  in  modem  Russia  (where, 
reoent  measure  of  emancipa- 
aame  system  still  essentially  i 
,  fiir  sens  to  acquire  propertv ; 
I  ii  tiuA,  their  accumulntioiis  are  the  | 


primitive    source    of    the   wealth    of 
modem  Europe. 

In  that  age  of  violence  and  disorder, 
the  first  use  made  by  a  serf  of  any  small 
provision  which  he  had  been  able  to 
accumulate,  was  to  buy  his  freedom 
and  withdraw  himself  to  some  town  or 
fortified  village,  which  had  remained 
undestroj^ed  from  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion ;  or,  without  buying  his 
freedom,  to  abscond  thither.  In  that 
place  of  refuge,  surrounded  by  others  of 
nis  own  class,  he  attempted  to  live,  se- 
cured in  some  measure  from  the  out- 
rages and  exactions  of  the  warrior  caste, 
by  his  own  prowess  and  that  of  his  fel- 
lows. These  emancipated  serfi3  mosUj 
became  artificers;  and  lived  bv  ex- 
changing the  produce  of  their  industrv 
for  the  smplus  food  and  material  which 
the^  soil  yielded  to  its  feudal  proprietors. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  European 
counterpart  <^  the  economical  condition 
of  Asiatic  countries;  except  that,  in 
lieu  of  a  single  monarch  and  a  fluotua- . 
ting  body  of  favourites  and  employ^ 
there  was  a  numerous  and  in  a  consider 
able  degree  fixed  cUss  of  great  land- 
holders ;  exhibiting  far  less  splendour, 
because  individually  disposing  of  a 
much  smaller  surplus  produce,  and  for 
a  long  time  expending  the  chief  part  of 
it  in  maintainmg  the  body  of  retainers 
whom  the  warlike  habits  of  society,  and 
the  little  protection  afforded  by  govern- 
ment, rendered  indispensable  to  their 
safety.  The  greater  stability,  the  fixity 
of  personal  position,  which  this  state 
of  society  am>rded,  in  comparison  with 
the  Asiatic  polity  to  which  it  economi- 
cally corresponded,  was  one  main  rea- 
son whjr  it  was  also  found  more  favour- 
able to  improvement.  From  this  time 
the  economical  advancement  of  society 
has  not  been  further  interrupted.  Se- 
curity of  person  and  property  grew 
slowly,  but  steadily;  the  arts  of  life 
made  constant  progress;  plunder  ceased 
to  be  the  principal  source  of  accumula- 
tion ;  and  feudal  Europe  ripened  into 
commercial  and  manuilEujturing  Europe. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  Midole  Ages, 
the  towns  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  the 
free  cities  of  Germany,  and  some  towns 
of  France  and  Engumd,  contained  a 
lar^  and  eneii^tic  popmation  of  arti- 
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fans,  and  mtaxy  rion  burghers,  whoM 
wealth  had  been  acquired^  manofao- 
turing  industry,  or  dj  tracung  in  the 
produce  of  snch  industry.  The  Com- 
mons of  England,  the  Tiers-Etat  of 
France,  the  Ixrargeoisie  of  the  Conti- 
nent generally,  are  the  descendants  of 
this  dass.  As  these  were  a  savins 
class,  while  the  posterity  of  the  fendal 
aristocracy  were  a  squandering  class, 
the  former  by  degrees  substitnted  them- 
selves for  the  latter  as  the  owners  of 
a  great  proportion  of  the  land.  This 
natural  tendency  was  in  some  cases 
retarded  by  laws  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detaining  the  land  in  the  fami- 
nes of  its  existing  possessors,  in  other 
cases  accelerated  by  political  revolit- 
tions.  Gradually,  though  more  slowly, 
the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  m 
all  the  more  civilized  countries,  ceased 
to  be  in  a  servile  or  semi-servile  state : 
though  the  legal  position,  as  well  as 
the  economical  condition  attained  by 
them,  vary  extremely  in  the  different 
nations  of  Eurojw,  and  in  the  great 
communities  which  have  been  founded 
beyond  the  Atlantic  by  the  desoendants 
of  Europeans. 

The  world  now  contains  several  ex- 
tensive regions,  provided  with  the  va- 
rious Ingredients  of  wealth  in  a  degree 
of  abundance  of  which  former  ages  nad 
not  even  the  idea.  Without  compulsonr 
labour,  an  enormous  mass  of  food  is 
annually  extracted  from  the  soil,  and 
maintains,  besides  the  actual  producers, 
an  equal,  sometimes  a  greater  number 
of  labourers,  occupied  in  producing 
conveniences  and  luxuries  ofinnumer- 
able  kinds,  or  in  transporting  them  from 
place  to  place ;  also  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons employed  in  directing  and  super- 
intending these  various  labours;  and 
over  and  above  all  these,  a  class  more 
numerous  than  in  the  most  luxurious 
ancient  societies,  of  persons  whose  oc- 
cupations are  of  a  xind  not  directly 
productive,  and  of  persons  who  have 
no  occupation  at  aU.  The  food  thus 
raised,  supports  a  far  larger  population 
than  had  ever  existed  (at  least  in  the 
same  regions)  on  an  equal  s|>ace  of 
ground;  and  supports  them  with  cer- 
tainty, exempt  finom  those  periodically 


leonrring  famines  so  abundant  in  tht 
early  history  of  Europe,  and  in  Oriental 
countries  even  now  not  unfrequent 
Besides  this  great  increase  in  the  quaiii 
tity  of  food,  it  has  g^atly  improved  ia 
quality  and  variety;  while  conveniencei 
and  luxuries,  other  than  food,  are  no 
longer  limited  to  a  small  and  opnleiit 
dass,  but  descend,  in  great  abundanoei 
through  many  widening  strata  in  so- 
cietv.  The  collective  resources  of  one 
of  these  communities,  when  it  chooses 
to  put  them  forth  for  any  unexpected 
purpose;  its  ability  to  maintain  fleets 
ana  armies,  to  execute  public  worka^ 
either  useful  or  ornamental,  to  perform 
national  acts  of  beneficence  like  ths 
ransom  of  the  West  India  slaves;  to 
found  colonies,  to  have  its  people 
taught,  to  do  anything  in  short  which 
requires  expense,  and  to  do  it  with  no 
sacrifice  of  the  necessaries  or  even  the 
substantial  comforts  of  its  inhabitants^ 
are  such  as  the  world  never  saw 
before. 

But  in  all  these  particulars,  ohaano 
teristio  of  the  modem  industnal  com* 
munities,  those  oommunities  differ 
widely  from  one  another.  Thoogh 
abounding  in  wealth  as  compared  wrai 
former  ages,  they  do  so  in  verjr  dififerent 
degrees.  Even  of  the  countries  which 
are  justly  accounted  the  richest^  some 
have  maae  a  more  complete  use  of  their 
productive  resources,  and  have  obtainec^ 
relatively  to  their  territorial  extent^  a 
much  lar^r  produce,  than  others ;  nor 
do  tiiey  differ  only  in  amount  of  wealth, 
but  also  in  the  rapidity  of  its  increase. 
The  diversities  in  the  distribution  d 
wealth  are  still  greater  than  in  the 
production.  There  are  great  diffiBrenoes 
in  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  in 
different  countries ;  and  in  the  propor- 
tional numbers  and  opulence  of  the 
classes  which  are  above  the  poorest 
The  very  nature  and  designation  of  the 
classes  who  originallv  share  among 
them  the  produce  of  tne  soil,  vary  not 
a  little  in  difierent.  places.  In  some^ 
the  landowners  are  a  class  in  them> 
selves,  almost  entirel^r  separate  team 
the  classes  engaged  in  industry:  is 
others,  the  propnetor  of  the  land  is 
ahnost  nniversally  its  cultivator,  owfr 
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ing  the  l^opfi^  uicl  often  hunself  hold- 
mgit.  Where  the  proprietor  Jumself 
does  not  cultiYate,  there  is  sometimes, 
between  him  and  the  labonrer,  an  in- 
termediate agency,  that  of  the  fanner, 
who  advances  the  subcastenoe  of  the 
lahonrers,  supplies  the  iDStroments  of 
prodnctioin,  and  receives,  after  paying 
a  rent  to  the  landowner,  all  the  pro- 
duce :  in  other  cases,  the  landlord, 
his  paid  agents,  and  the  labourers,  are 
the  only  warers.  Manufactures,  again, 
are  sometimes  carried  on  by  scattered 
individuals,  who  own  or  hire  the  tools 
or  machineiy  they  require,  and  employ 
little  labour  besides  that  of  their  own 
fiunily ;  in  other  cases,  by  large  num- 
bers working  together  in  one  building, 
with  expensive  and  complex  machinery 
owned  W  rich  manufacturers.  The 
same  dijB»rence  exists  in  the  operations 
of  trade.  The  wholesale  operations  in- 
deed are  everywhere  carried  on  by  large 
capitals,  where  such  exist;  but  the 
retail  diealingB,  which  collectively  oc- 
cupy a  very  great  amount  of  canital, 
are  sometimes  conducted  in  small  snops, 
chiefly  bv  the  nersonal  exertions  of  tne 
dealers  tnemseives,  with  their  families, 
and  perhaps  an  apprentice  or  two ;  and 
sometimes  in  large  establishments,  of 
wbich  the  funds  are  supplied  by  a 
wealthy  individual  or  association,  and 
the  agency  is  that  of  numerous  salaried 
shopmen  or  shopwomen.  Besides  these 
di£»rences  in  the  economical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  different  parts  of 
what  18  usually  called  the  civilized 
world,  all  those  earlier  states  which  we 
[ffeviously  passed  in  review,  have  con- 
tinued in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
world,  down  to  our  own  time.  Hunt- 
ing communities  still  exist  in  America, 
nomadic  in  Arabia  and  the  steppes  of 
Northern  Asia;  Oriental  society  is  in 
essentials  what  it  has  ah^ays  been ;  the 
great  empire  of  Russia  is  even  now,  in 
many  respects,  the  scarcely  modified 
image  of  feudal  Europe.  Every  one  of 
the  great  types  of  human  society,  down 
to  wat  of  the  Esquimaux  or  Patago- 
nians,  is  still  extant. 

These  remarkable  differences  in  the 
state  of  different  portions  of  the  human 
raoe^  with  regard  to  the  production  and 


distribution  of  wealth,  must^  like  all 
other  phenomena,  depend  on  causes. 
And  it  is  not  a  sufScient  explanation 
to  ascribe  them  exclusively  to  the  de- 
ffrees  of  knowledge,  possessed  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  physical  arts  of  life. 
Many  other  causes  oo-operate;  and 
that  very  progress  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  physical  knowledge,  are 
partly  the  effects,  as  well  as  partly  the 
causes,  of  the  state  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth. 

In  80  far  as  the  economical  condition 
of  nations  turns  upon  the  state  of  phy- 
sical knowledge,  it  is  a  subject  for  the 
physical  sciences,  and  the  arts  founded 
on  them.  But  in  so  far  as  the  causes 
are  moral  or  psychological,  dependent 
on  institutions  and  social  relations,  or 
on  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
their  investigation  belongs  not  to  phy- 
sical, but  to  moral  and  social  science, 
and  is  the  object  of  what  is  called  Po- 
litical Economy. 

The  production  of  wealth ;  the  ex- 
traction of  the  instruments  of  human 
subsistence  and  enjoyment  from  the 
materials  of  the  globe,  ia  evidently  not 
an  arbitrary  thing.  It  has  its  neces- 
sary conditions.  Of  these,  some  are 
physical,  depending  on  the  properties 
of  matter,  and  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  those  properties  possessed 
at  the  particular  place  and  time.  These 
Political  Economy  does  not  investigate, 
but  assumes;  referring  for  the  grounds, 
to  physical  science  or  common  expe- 
rience. Combining  with  these  facts 
of  outward  nature  other  truths  relating 
to  human  nature,  it  atten^ts  to  trace 
the  secondary  or  derivative  laws,  by 
which  the  production  of  wealth  is  de- 
termined; m  which  must  lie  the  ex- 
planation of  the  diversities  of  riches 
and  poverty  in  the  present  and  past, 
and  the  ground  of  whatever  in- 
crease in  wealth  is  reserved  for  the 
future. 

Unlike  the  laws  of  Production,  those 
of  Distribution  are  partly  of  human 
institution :  since  the  manner  in  which 
wealth  is  distributed  in  any  given  so- 
ciety, depends  on  the  statutes  or  usages 
therein  obtaining.    But  though  govern" 
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ments  or  nations  have  the  power  of  de- 
ciding what  institutions  shall  exist, 
they  cannot  arbitrarily  determine  how 
those  institutions  shall  work.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  the  power  they  possess 
over  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  depen- 
dent, and  the  manner  in  which  the  dia- 
tribation  is  affected  by  the  variooB  modes 


of  conduct  which  society  may  think : 
adopt,  are  as  much  a  subject  for  s 
tific  inquiry  as  any  of  the  physical 
of  nature. 

The  laws  of  Production  and  D 
botion,  and  some  of  the  practical 
sequences  deducible  from  them,  an 
subject  of  the  following  1 


BOOK   L 


PEODUCTIOK. 


OHAFTEB  L 


OP  THlt   BRQUIBITBB  OF  PRODUOTIOM. 


Ths  requisites  of  prodaction  are 
Abonr,  and  appropriate  natural 
I. 

Dur  is  either  bodily  or  mental; 
ixpress  the  distinction  more  com- 
sivelj,  either  muscular  or  nerv- 
nd  it  is  necessaiy  to  include  in 
»a,  not  solely  the  exertion  itself, 
feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind, 
lily  inconvenience  or  mental  an- 
;e,  connected  with  the  employ- 
)f  one's  thoughts,  or  muscles,  or 
in  a  particular  occupation.    Of 
her   requisite — appropriate   na- 
bjects — ^it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
objects  exist  or  grow  up  sponta- 
7,  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  supply 
lan  wants.    There  are  caves  and 
trees  capable  of  affording  shel- 
nit,  roots,  wild  honey,  and  other 
J  products,  on  which  human  life 
I  supported ;  but  even  here  a  con- 
ble  quantity  of  labour  is  generally 
ed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating, 
&iding  and  appropriating  them, 
but  these  few  and  (except  in  the 
ommencement  of  human  society) 
lortant  cases,  the  objects  suppliea 
tore  are  only  instrumental  to  hu- 
waiits,  afiier  having   undergone 
degpree  of  transformation  by  hu- 
izertion.    Even  the  wild  ammals 
fmrest  and  of  the  sea,  from  which 
andng  and  fishing  tribes  derive 
mstenanoe — thou^  the  labour  of 
they  are  the  subject  is  chiefly 
equired  for  appropriating  them — 
rat,  before  tney  are  usea  as  food, 
led,  divided  into  firagments,  and 
(ted  in  almost  all  cases  to  lom* 


culinary  process,  which  are  operationb 
requiring  a  certain  degree  of  human 
labour.  The  amount  oftransformation 
which  natural  substances  undergo  be- 
fore being  brought  into  the  shape  in 
which  they  are  directly  applied  to  hu- 
man use,  varies  from  tnis  or  a  still  less 
degree  of  alteration  in  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  the  object,  to  a  change 
BO  total  that  no  trace  is  perceptible  <tf 
the  original  shape  and  structure.  There 
is  little  resemblance  between  a  piece  of 
a  mineral  substance  found  in  the  earth, 
and  a  plough,  an  axe,  or  a  saw.  There 
is  less  resemblance  between  porcelain 
and  the  decomposing  granite  of  which 
it  is  made,  or  between  sand  mixed  with 
sea-weed,  and  glass.  The  difference  is 
greater  stiU  between  the  fleece  of  a 
sheep,  or  a  handful  of  cotton  seeds,  and 
a  web  of  muslin  or  broad  cloth ;  and 
the  sheep  and  seeds  themselves  are  not 
spontaneous  growths,  but  results  of  pre- 
vious labour  and  care.  In  these  se- 
veral cases  the  ultimate  product  is  8« 
extremely  dissimilar  to  the  substance 
supplied  Dy  nature,  that  in  the  custom 
of  language  nature  is  represented  as 
only  furnishing  materials. 

Nature,  however,  does   more  than  ■ 
supply  materials;    she  also    supplies  J 
powers.    The  matter  of  the  globe  is  I 
not  an  inert  recipient  of  forms  and  pro- 
perties impressed  by  human  hands ;  it 
nas  active  energies  by  which  it  co-ope- 
rates with,  and  may  even  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for,  labour.     In  the  eariy 
ages  people  converted  their  oom  into 
flour  by  pounding  it  between  two  stones; 
they  next  hit  on  a  contrivaaoe  which 
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enabled  them,  b;  turniiig  a  handle,  to 
make  one  of  the  stones  revolve  u^on 
the  other ;  and  this  process,  a  Httle  im- 
proved, is  still  the  common  piactice  of 
the  East.  The  mnscular  exertion, 
however,  which  it  required,  was  very 
severe  and  exhansting,  insomuch  that 
it  was  often  selected  as  a  punishment 
for  slaves  who  had  offended  their 
masters.  When  the  time  came  at 
which  the  labour  and  sufferin^^  of 
slaves  were  thought  worth  economizing, 
the  greater  part  of  this  bodilv  exertion 
was  rendered  unnecessary,  by  contriv- 
ing that  the  upper  stone  should  be 
made  to  revolve  upon  the  lower,  not  by 
human  strength,  out  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  or  of  faUing  water.  In  this 
case,  natural  agents,  the  wind  or  the 

rvitation  of  the  water,  are  made  to 
a  portion  of  the  work  previously 
done  by  labour. 

§  2.  Cases  like  this,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  labour  has  been  dis- 
pensed with,  its  work  being  devolved 
upon  some  natural  agent,  are  apt  to 
suggest  an  erroneous  notion  of  the 
comparative  functions  of  labour  and 
natural  powers ;  as  if  the  co-operation 
of  those  powers  with  human  mdustry 
were  limited  to  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  made  to  perform  what  would  other- 
wise be  done  by  labour ;  as  i^  in  the 
case  of  things  made  (as  the  phrase  is) 
by  hand,  nature  only  furnished  passive 
materials.  This  is  an  illusion.  The 
powers  of  nature  are  as  activelv  opera- 
tive in  the  one  case  as  in  the  otner.  A 
workman  takes  a  stalk  of  the  flax  or 
hemp  plant,  splits  it  into  separate 
fibres,  twines  together  several  ot  these 
fibres  with  his  finders,  aided  by  a  simple 
instrument  called  a  spindle;  havmg 
thus  formed  a  thread,  he  lays  many 
such  tlu^ads  side  by  side,  and  places 
other  similar  threads  directly  across 
them,  so  that  each  passes  alternately 
over  and  under  those  which  are  at  right 
"Tifirles  to  it ;  this  part  of  the  process 
being  facilitated  oy  an  instrument 
called  a  shuttle.  He  has  now  produced 
a  web  of  cloth,  either  -linen  or  sack- 
doth,  according  to  the  material.  He 
is  said  to  have  done  this  by  hand, 
no  natural  foroe  being  sapposed  to 
ha^e   acted    in    oonoert    with   him. 


what    foroe    ib    eaob    ste^ 


But   b;r 

of  this  operation  rendered  possi- 
ble, and  the  web,  when  produced, 
held  together?  B^  the  tenacity,  or 
force  of  cohesion  or  the  fibres:  whidi 
is  one  of  the  forces  in  nature,  and  which 
we  can  measure  exactly  against  other 
mechanical  forces,  and  ascertain  how 
much  of  any  of  them  it  sufBoes  to  neu- 
tralize or  counterbalance. 

K  we  examine  any  other  case  of  what 
is  called  the  action  of  man  upon  na- 
ture, we  shall  find  in  like  manner  that 
the  powers  of  nature,  or  in  other  wordi 
the  properties  of  matter,  do  all  the  work, 
when  once  objects  are  put  into  the  ri^ht 
position.  This  one  operation,  of  pnttmg 
things  into  fit  placesior  being  acted  upon 
by  their  own  internal  forces,  and  Mj 
those  residing  in  other  natural  objects, 
is  all  that  man  does,  or  can  do,  with  mat 
ter.  He  only  moves  one  thing  to  or  finnn 
another.  He  moves  a  seed  into  tiie 
ground ;  and  the  natural  forces  of  vege- 
tation produce  in  succession  a  root,  a 
stem,  leaves,  fiowers,  and  fruit.  He 
moves  an  axe  through  a  tree,  and  it 
falls  by  the  natural  force  of  gravitation; 
he  moves  a  saw  through  it,  in  a  parti* 
cular  manner,  and  the  physical  proper^ 
ties  by  which  a  softer  substance  gives 
way  before  a  harder,  make  it  separate 
into  planks,  which  he  arranges  m  oe^ 
tain  positions,  with  nails  driven  through 
them,  or  adhesive  matter  between  them, 
and  produces  a  table,  or  a  house.  Ha 
moves  a  spark  to  fiiel,  and  it  ignites^ 
and  by  the  force  generated  in  oombos- 
tion  it  cooks  the  rood,  melts  or  softens 
the  iron,  converts  into  beer  or  sugar 
the  malt  or  cane-juice,  which  he  nai 
previously  moved  to  the  spot.  He  hM 
no  other  means  of  acting  on  matter 
than  by  moving  it  Motion,  and  re- 
sistance to  motion,  are  the  only  things 
which  his  muscles  are  constructed  ror. 
By  muscular  contraction  he  can  create 
a  pressure  on  an  outward  object,  which, 
if  sufficiently  powerful,  will  set  it  in 
motion,  or  if  it  oe  already  moving,  wiO 
check  or  modify  or  altogether  arrest  its 
motion,  and  he  can  do  no  more.  But 
this  is  enough  to  have  given  all  the 
command  which  mankind  have  acquired 
over  natural  forces  immeasurably  more 
prwerful  than  themselvee ;  a  nftmm^p^ 
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irliioli,  neat  m  it  is  already,  is  withoat 
doubt  destiiied  to  become  indefimtely 
peateii.  He  exerts  this  power  either 
Djr  aTailmg  himself  of  natural  forces  in 
ezistenoe,  or  by  arranging^  objects  in 
those  mixtures  and  combinatians  by 
whidi  natural  forces  are  generated ;  as 
whfim  hv  pnttinjg;  a  Hffhted  match  to 
fiwl,  ana  water  mto  a  boiler  over  it,  he 
generates  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
a  power  whidi  has  been  made  so  largely 
s^railaUe  for  the  attainment  of  human 
parposes.* 

Laboor,  then,  in  the  physical  world, 
is  ^ways  and  solely  employed  in  put- 
ting ol^eots  in  motion ;  the  properties 
cf  matter,  the  laws  of  nature,  do  the 
iwL  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  hu- 
man berngs  are  chiefly  exercised  in 
^Baoovering  movements,  practicable  by 
their  powers^  and  capable  of  bringing 
ibout  the  effects  which  they  desire. 
B«A»  while  movement  is  the  only  effect 
winch  man  can  immediately .  and 
Meetly  produce  by  his  muscles,  it  is 
■ot  necessary  that  he  should  produce 
Erectly  by  them  all  the  movements 
vldchne  requires.  The  first  and  most 
sbvions  substitute  is  the  muscular  ac- 
tioQ  cf  cattle :  by  degrees  the  powers 
of  inanimate  nature  are  made  to  aid  in 
iku  tOQL^as  by  making  the  wind,  or 
water,  tnings  alreadv  m  motion,  com- 
mmdcate  a  part  of  their  motion  to  the 
wheels^  which  before  that  invention 
vera  made  to  revolve  by  muscular 
ima.  Ttus  service  is  extorted  from 
tte  powers  of  wind  and  water  by  a  set 
tf  aotiona,  oonsisting  like  the  former  in 
■oving  certain  objects  into  certain 
fodtioDB  in  which  they  constitute 
what  is  termed  a  machine;  but  the 
— fiiliii'  action  necessaiy  for  this  is 
■ot  oonatantly  renewed,  but  performed 
•MS  for  all,  and  there  is  on  the  whole 
%  gnat  economy  of  labour. 

1 8.    Some  writers  have  raised  the 

whether  nature  gives  more 

e  to  labour  in  (me  kind  of 

r  or  in  another ;  and  have  said 


*  This  MMnrttI  and  primsry  law  of  man's 
tmnt  ovsr  nature  was,  I  believe,  first  illus- 
1  and  made  prominent  as  a  ftindamental 
m  of  Political  Economy,  In  the  first 
m  of  Mr.  MiU's  Xtwunii. 

F.S. 


that  in  some  occupations  labour  does 
most,  in  others  nature  most.  In  this, 
however,  there  seems  much  confusion 
of  ideas.  The  part  which  nature  has 
in  any  work  of  man.  is  indefinite  and 
incommensurable.  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  that  in  any  one  thing  nature 
does  more  than  in  any  other.  One 
cannot  even  say  that  labour  does  lesa 
Less  labour  may  be  required ;  but  if 
that  which  is  required  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  the  result  is  just  as 
much  the  product  of  labour,  as  of 
nature.  When  two  conditions  are 
equally  necessaiy  for  producing  the 
enect  at  all,  it  is  unmeaning  to  say 
that  so  much  of  it  is  produced  by  oce 
and  so  much  by  the  other ;  it  is  like 
attempting  to  aecide  which  half  of  a 
pair  of  scissors  has  most  to  do  in  the 
act  of  cutting ;  or  which  of  the  factors, 
five  and  six,  contributes  most  to  the 
production  of  thirty.  The  form  which 
this  conceit  usually  assumes,  is  that  o^ 
supposing  that  nature  lends  more  assist- 
ance to  human  endeavours  in  agricul- 
ture, than  in  manufactures.  This 
notion,  held  by  the  French  Economistes, 
and  from  which  Adam  Smith  was  not 
free,  arose  from  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  rent.  The  rent  of  land  beinff 
a  price  paid  for  a  natural  agency,  and 
no  such  price  bein?  paid  in  manufac- 
tures, these  writers  miagined  that  since 
a  price  was  paid,  it  was  because  there 
was  a  greater  amount  of  service  to  be 
paid  for:  whereas  a  better  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  would  have  shown 
that  the  reason  why  ti^e  use  of  kmd 
bears  a  price  is  simply  the  limitation  ^ 
of  its  quantity,  and  that  if  air,  heat, 
electricity,  chemical  agencies,  and  the 
other  powers  of  nature  employed  by 
manufacturers,  were  sparingly  supplied, 
and  could,  like  land,  be  engrossed  and 
appropriated,  a  rent  could  be  exacted 
for  them  also. 

§  4.  This  leads  to  a  distinction 
which  we  shall  find  to  be  of  primary 
importance.  Of  natural  powers,  some 
are  unlimited,  others  limited  in  quan- 
tity. By  an  unlimited  quantity  is  of 
course  not  meant  literally,  but  prac- 
tically unlimited:  a  quantity  beyond 
the  use  which  can  in  any,  or  at  leaat 
0 
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in  present  drcnmstances,  be  made  of 
it.  Land  is,  in  some  newly^  settled 
oomitries,  piacticallj  milimited  in 
quantity:  tnere  is  more  than  can  be 
used  by  the  existing  population  of  the 
ooontry,  or  by  any  accession  likely  to 
be  made  to  it  for  generations  to  come. 
But  even  there,  land  favourably  situa- 
ted with  regard  to  markets  or  means 
of  carriage,  is  generally  limited  in 
quantity :  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  as 
persons  would  gladly  occupy  and  culti- 
Tate,  or  otherwise  turn  to  use.  In  all 
old  countries,  land  capable  ef  cultiya- 
\tion,  land  at  least  of  any  tolerable 
jfertilitv,  must  be  ranked  among  agents 
jUmited  in  quantity.  Water,  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  on  the  banks  of  riyers 
or  lake^jy  may  be  regarded  as  of  un- 
limiteoi  abundance  ;  but  if  required  for 
irrigation,  it  may  eyen  there  be  iu- 
sumcient  to  supply  all  wants,  while  in 
I>laces  which  depend  for  their  consump- 
tion on  dstems  or  tanks,  or  on  wells 
which  are  not  copious,  or  are  liable  to 
fail,  water  takes  its  place  among  things 
the  quantity  of  which  is  most  strictly 
limited.  Where  water  itself  is  plenti- 
ful, yet  water-j)ower,  i.e.  a  fall  or  water 
appucable  by  its  mechanical  force  to 
the  service  of  industry,  may  be  ez- 
oeedingly  limited,  compared  with  the 
use  wmch  would  be  made  of  it  if  it 
were  more  abundant.  Coal,  metallic 
ores,  and  other  useful  substances  found 
in  the  earth,  are  still  more  limited  than 
land.  They  are  not  only  strictly  local,  but 
exhaustible ;  though,  at  a  giyen  place 
and  time,  they  may  exist  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  would  be  ap 
pHed  to  present  use  eyen  if  they  oould 
be  obtained  gratis.  Fisheries,  in  the 
sea,  are  in  most  cases  a  gift  of  nature 
practically  unlimited  in  amount;  but 
die  Arctic  whale  fisheries  haye  long 
been  insufficient  for  the  demand  which 
exists  eyen  at  the  very  considerable 
price  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
appropriation:  and  the  immense  ex- 
tension which  the  Southern  fisheries 
havo  in  consequence  assumed,  is  tend- 


ing to  exhaust  them  likewise.  Biyer 
fisheries  are  a  natural  resource  of  a 
yery  limited  character,  and  would  be 
rapidly  exhausted,  if  allowed  to  be  used 
by  eyery  one  without  restraint.  Air, 
even  that  state  of  it  which  we  term 
wind,  may,  in  most  situations,  be  ob- 
tained in  ft  quantity  sufficient  for  every 
possible  use ;  and  so  likewise,  on  the 
sea  coast  or  on  large  rivers,  may  water 
carriage:  though  the  wharfiSige  or 
harbour-room  applicable  to  the  senrioe 
of  that  mode  oi  transport  is  in  many 
situations  far  short  of  what  would  w 
used  if  easily  attainable. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  much 
of  the  economy  of  society  depends  on 
the  limited  quantity  in  which  some  of 
the  most  important  natural  agents 
exist,  and  more  particularly,  land.  For 
the  present  I  shall  only  remark  that  so 
long  as  the  quantity  of  a  natural  agent 
is  practically  unlimited,  it  cannot,  un- 
less susceptible  of  artificial  monopoly, 
bear  any  value  in  the  market,  since  no 
one  will  give  anything  for  what  can  be 
obtained  gratis.  But  as  soon  as  a 
limitation  becomes  practically  <^ra-' 
tive  ;  as  soon  as  there  is  not  so  much 
of  the  thing  to  be  had,  as  would  be 
appropriated  and  used  if  it  oould  be 
obtained  for  askine ;  the  ownership  or 
use  of  the  natural  agent  acquires  an 
exchangeable  value.  When  more 
water-power  is  wanted  in  a  particular 
district,  than  there  are  falls  of  water  to 
supply  it,  persons  will  give  an  equiva- 
lent for  tne  use  of  a  fall  of  water. 
When  there  is  more  land  wanted  fat 
cultivation  than  a  place  possesses,  or 
than  it  possesses  of  a  certain  quality 
and  certain  advantages  of  situatioii, 
land  of  that  quality  and  situation  may 
be  sold  for  a  price,  or  let  for  an  annual 
rent.  This  subject  will  hereafter  be 
discussed  at  length;  but  it  b  ofien 
useful  to  anticipate,  by  a  brief  sugges- 
tion, principles  and  deductions  wixu^ 
we  have  not  yet  reached  die  fdaoe  ftr 
exhibiting  and  illustratiii;  fully. 
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OF  LABOUK  Att  AM   AQEMT  OF  PBODUOTIOM. 


f  I.  The laboar which termmates in 
the  iHTodiiotion  of  an  article  fitted  for 
mne  human  use,  is  either  employed 
dbecil^  about  the  thing,  or  in  previoos 
opeiratioiui  destined  to  facilitate,  perhaps 
miinntinl  to  the  possibility  o£  the  bud- 
•eqneiit  ones.     In  making  bread,  for 
SKanmle,  the  labour  employed  about 
tiie  tomg  itself  is  that  of  toe  baker ; 
bat  the  labour  of  the  miller,  though 
tmpkjed  directly  in  the  production 
not  of  oread  but  of  flour,  is  equally  part 
of  the  aggregate  sum  of  labour  by 
wfaidi  the  bi^ul  is  produced;   as  is 
also  the  labour  of  the  sower,  and  of  the 
VM|»er.     Some  may  think  that  all  these 
panonB  ought  to  l>e  considered  as  em- 
jdojing  ihm  labour  directly  about  the 
ndng;  the  com,  the  flour,  and  the 
hntA  being  one  substance  in  three 
tfiSnent  states.     Without   disputing 
■hoot  this  onestion  of  mere  language, 
than  18  still  the  ploughman  who  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  the  seed,  and 
iriioae  labour  never  came  in  contact 
vhh  the  substance  in  any  of  its  states ; 
nd  the  ploogh-maker,  whose  share  in 
die  lenilt  was  still  more  remote.    All 
thete  persons  ultimately  derive  the  re- 
Vameration  of  their  labour  from  the 
:   Inad,  or  ita  prioe :  the  plough-maker 
M  much  as  the  rest ;  for  since  ploughs 
^    m  of  DO  use  except  for  tilling  the  soil, 
f   M  €oe  would  make  or  use  ploughs  for 
\    «7  other  reason  than  because  the  in- 
troaiod  retnms,  thereby  obtained  from 
fkt  ground,  afibrded  a  source    from 
lAioh  an  adequate  equivalent  could  be 
flMJgned  for  the  labour  of  the  plough- 
■iker.    If  the  produce  is  to  be  used 
ireonaomed  in  tne  form  of  bread,  it  is 
Ann  tiie  bread  that  ibis  equivalent 
mst  oome.    The  bread  must  suffice 
to  rsmonerate  all  these  labourers,  and 
mwnl  others ;  such  as  the  carpenters 
•od  bricklayers  who  erected  the  farm- 
kdldhigB;    the  hedgers  and  ditchers 
vho  mMe  the  fences  necessary  for  the 
|P0Ceotio«i  of  the  orop ;  the  miners  and 


smelters  who  extracted  or  prepared 
the  iroD  of  which  the  plough  and 
other  implements  were  made.  These, 
however,  and  the  plough-maker,  do  not 
depend  for  their  remuneration  upon 
the  bread  made  from  the  produce  of 
a  single  harvest,  but  upon  that  made 
from  the  produce  of  all  the  bar 
vests  which  are  successively  gathered 
until  the  plough,  or  the  buildmgs  and 
fences,  are  worn  out.  We  must  add 
yet  another  kind  of  labour;  that  of 
transporting  the  produce  from  the  place 
of  its  production  to  the  place  of  its 
destined  use :  the  labour  of  carrying 
the  com  to  market,  and  from  market 
to  the  miller's,  the  flour  from  the 
miller's  to  the  baker's,  and  the  bread 
from  the  baker's  to  the  place  of  its  final 
consumption.  This  labour  is  some- 
times very  considerable  :  flour  is  trana 
ported  to  England  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  com  from  the  heart  of  Russia ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  labourers  imme- 
diately employed,  the  waggoners  and 
sailors,  there  are  also  cosuy  instra- 
ments,  such  as  ships,  in  the  constrao- 
tion  of  which  much  labour  has  been 
expended :  that  labour,  however,  not  do 
pending  for  its  whole  remuneration  upon 
the  bread,  but  for  a  part  only ;  snips 
being  usually,  during  the  course  of  theu 
existence,  employed  in  the  transport  of 
many  different  kinds  of  commodities. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  labour  of 
which  any  given  commodity  is  the  re- 
sult, is  for  from  a  simple  operation. 
The  items  in  the  calculation  are  very 
numerous — as  it  may  seem  to  some 
persons,  infinitely  so ;  for  i^  as  a  part 
of  the  labour  employed  in  making 
bread,  we  count  the  labour  of  the 
Uacksmith  who  made  the  plough,  why 
not  also  (it  may  be  asked)  the  labour 
of  making  the  tools  used  by  the  black- 
smith, and  the  tools  used  in  making  those 
tools,  and  so  back  to  the  origin  of 
things  ?  But  after  mounting  one  or  two 
steps  in  thb  ascending  scale,  we  oome 
02 
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into  a  region  of  fractions  too  minnte 
for  calculation.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  same  plough  will  last,  before 
being  worn  out,  a  dozen  years.  Only 
one-twelfth  of  the  labour  of  making  the 
plough  must  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  each  year's  harvest.  A  twelfth  part 
of  the  labour  of  making^a  plough  is  an 
appreciable  quantity.  But  the  same  set 
of  tools,  perhaps,  suffice  to  the  nlou^h- 
maker  for  forging  a  hundred  ploughs, 
which  serve  during  the  twelve  years  of 
their  existence  to  prepare  the  soil  of 
as  many  diiierent  farms.  A  twelve- 
hundredth  part  of  the  labour  of  making 
his  tools,  is  as  much,  therefore,  as  has 
been  expended  in  procuring  one  year's 
harvest  of  a  single  farm :  and  when 
this  fraction  comes  to  be  ftirther  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  sacks  of  com 
and  loaves  of  bread,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  such  quantities  are  not  worth 
taking  into  the  account  for  any  prac- 
tical purpose  connected  with  the  com- 
modity. It  is  true  that  if  the  tool- 
raaker  had  not  laboured,  the  com  and 
bread  never  would  have  been  produced ; 
but  they  will  not  be  sold  a  tenth  part 
of  a  farthing  dearer  in  consideration  of 
his  labour. 

§  2.  Another  of  the  modes  in  which 
labour  is  indirectly  or  remotely  instru- 
mental to  the  production  of  a  thing, 
requires  particular  notice:  namely, 
when  it  is  employed  in  producing  sub- 
sistence, to  maintain  the  labourers 
while  the^  are  en^ged  in  the  produc- 
tion. This  previous  employment  of 
'labour  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
every  productive  operation,  on  any 
other  than  the  veiy  smallest  scale. 
Except  the  labour  of  the  hunter  and 
fisher,  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of 
labour  to  which  the  retums  are  imme- 
diate. Productive  operations  require 
to  be  continued  a  certain  time,  before 
their  fruits  are  obtained.  Unless  the 
labourer,  before  oommencing  his  work, 
possesses  a  store  of  food,  or  can  obtain 
access  to  the  stores  of  some^  one  else, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  him 
until  the  production  is  completed,  he 
oan  undertake  no  labour  but  such  as 
Oftu  be  carried  on  at  odd  intervals, 
ooooQiTently  with  the  imnuit  of  hii 


subsistence.  He  cannot  obtain  food 
itself  in  any  abundance;  for  every 
mode  of  so  obtaining  it,  requires  that 
there  be  alreadj  food  in  store.  Agri- 
culture only  brings  forth  food  after  the 
lapse  of  months;  and  though  the 
labours  of  the  agriculturist  are  not 
necessarily  continuous  during  the  whole 
period,  they  must  occupy  a  considera- 
ble part  of  it.  Not  only  is  agriculture 
impossible  without  food  produced  in 
advance,  but  there  must  be  a  very 
great  quantity  in  advance  to  enable 
any  considerable  community  to  sup- 
port itself  wholly  by  agriculture.  A 
countiy  like  England  or  France  is  only 
able  to  cany  on  the  agriculture  <^  tlie 

Csent  year,  because  that  of  past  years 
provided,  in  those  countries  or 
somewhere  else,  sufficient  food  to  sup- 
port their  agricultural  population  until 
the  next  harvest.  They  are  only 
enabled  to  produce  so  many  other 
things  besides  food,  because  the  food 
which  was  in  store  at  the  close  of  the 
last  harvest  suffices  to  maintain  not 
only  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  a 
lai^  industrious  population  besides. 

The  labour  employed  in  produdng, 
this  stock  of  subsistence,  forms  a  mat 
and  important  part  of  the  past  laboof 
which  nas  been  necessary  to  enable 
present  labour  to  be  carried  on.  But 
there  is  a  difference,  requiring  parti- 
cular notice,  between  this  and  the  other 
kinds  of  previous  or  preparatory  labour. 
The  miller,  the  reaper,  the  plongfamao, 
the  plough-maker,  the  waggoner  and 
waggon-maker,  even  the  sailor  and 
ship-builder  when  employed,  derive 
their  remuneration  from  tne  ultimate 
product — the  bread  made  from  the  con 
on  which  they  have  severaUy  operated, 
or  supplied  the  instruments  for  ope- 
rating. The  labour  that  produced  the 
food  which  fed  all  these  lacx>urer8,  is  •■ 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  result,  the 
bread  of  the  present  harvest,  as  any  of 
those  other  portions  of  labour ;  but  if 
not,  like  them,  remunerated  from  it. 
That  previous  labour  has  received  iti 
remuneration  from  the  previous  food. 
In  order  to  raise  any  proauct,  there  are 
needed  labour,  tools,  and  materials,  and 
food  to  feed  the  labourers.  But  tiie 
tools  and  materials  are  of  no  use  exoepi 
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tar  olytaining  the  product,  or  at  least 
ue  to  be  applied  to  no  ouer  nae,  and 
the  labour  oi  their  constraction  can  be 
Tenranerated  only  from  the  product 
when  obtained.  The  food,  on  tne  con- 
traiT,  is  intrinsioallj  nsefol,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  direct  use  of  feeding  human 
beings.  The  labour  ezpendea  in  pro- 
ducing the  food,  and  recompensed  hj 
it,  needs  not  be  remunerated  over  again 
from  the  produce  of  the  subsequent 
labour  which  it  has  fed.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  same  body  of  labourers  carried 
INI  a  manufacture,  and  grew  food  to 
sustain  themselves  while  doing  it,  they 
have  had  for  their  trouble  the  food  and 
the  manufEkctured  article ;  but  if  they 
also  grew  the  material  and  made  the 
tools,  they  have  had  nothing  for  that 
trouble  not  the  manufactured  article 


The  ohum  to  remuneration  founded 
on  the  jpossession  of  food,  available  for 
the  maintenance  of  labourers,  is  of  an- 
other kind;  remuneration  for  abstinence, 
not  for  labour.  If  a  person  has  a  store 
of  food,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
sume it  himself  in  idleness,  or  in  feed- 
ing others  to  attend  on  him,  or  to  fi^ht 
for  him,  or  to  sing  or  dance  for  lum. 
Uf  instead  of  these  things,  he  gives  it 
toprodactive  labourers  to  support  them 
dimnff  their  work,  he  can,  and  natur- 
ally will,  daim  a  remuneration  from  the 
produce.  He  will  not  be  content  with 
simple  lej^yment;  if  he  receives  merely 
tha^  be  is  only  in  the  same  situation 
as  at  first,  and^  has  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  delaying  to  apply  his  saving 
to  ms  own  benefit  or  pleasure.  He  wifi 
look  for  some  equivuent  for  this  for- 
bearance :  he  win  exoect  his  advance 
ni  food  to  come  back  to  him  with  an 
increaae,  called  in  the  language  of  busi- 
ness, a  profit ;  and  the  hope  of  this 
profit  win  generalbr  have  been  a  part  of 
the  inducement  which  made  him  accu- 
mulate a  stock,  by  econonmdng  in  his 
own  consumption ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
whkh  made  iiim  forego  the  application 
of  it^  when  accumulated,  to  his  personal 
ease  or  satisfoction.  The  food  also 
which  maintained  other  workmen  while 
producing  the  tools  or  materials,  must 
nave  been  provided  in  advance  by  some 
one,  aitd  h^  too^  mnst  have  his  profit 


frrom  the  ultimate  product;  but  there 
is  this  difference,  that  here  the  ultimate 
product  has  to  supply  not  only  the 

Ex)fit,  but  also  the  remuneration  of  the 
hour.  The  tool-maker  (say,  for  in- 
stance, the  plough-maker)  does  not  in- 
deed usually  wait  for  his  payment  until 
the  harvest  is  reaped ;  the  farmer  ad- 
vances it  to  him,  and  steps  into  his 
place  by  becoming  the  owner  of  the 
plough.  Nevertheless,  it  is  frt>m  the 
harvest  that  the  payment  is  to  come , 
since  the  farmer  would  not  undertake 
this  outlay  unless  he  expected  that  the 
harvest  would  repay  him,  and  with  a 
profit  too  on  this  firesb  advance  ;  that 
IS,  unless  the  harvest  would  yield,  be- 
sides the  remuneration  of  the  farm 
labourers  (and  a  profit  for  advancing 
it),  a  sufficient  residue  to  remunerate 
the  plough-maker*s  labourers,  give  the 
plough-maker  a  profit,  and  a  profit  to 
the  tanner  on  botn. 

§  3.  From  these  considerations  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  an  enumeration  and  clas- 
sification of  the  kinds  of  industry  which 
are  intended  for  the  indirect  or  remote 
furtherance  of  other  productive  labour, 
we  need  not  include  the  labour  of  pro- 
ducing subsistence  or  other  necessaries 
of  life  to  be  consumed  by  productive 
labourers ;  for  the  main  end  and  pur- 
pose of  this  labour  is  the  subsistence 
Itself;  and  though  the  possession  of  a 
store  of  it  enables  other  work  to  be  done, 
this  is  but  an  incidental  consequence. 
The  remaining  modes  in  which  labour  is  . 
indirectly  instrumental  to  production, 
may^  be  arranged  under  five  heads. 

First :  Labour  employed  in  producing 
materials,  on  which  industiy  is  to  be 
aiterwards  employed.  This  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  labour  of  mere  appropriation ; 
extractive  industiy,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
named  by  M.  Dunoyer.  The  labour  of 
the  miner,  for  example,  consists  of  ope- 
rations for  digging  out  of  the  earth 
substances  convertible  by  industry  into 
various  articles  fitted  ror  human  use. 
Extractive  industry,  however,  is  not 
con6ned  to  the  extraction  of  materials. 
Coal,  for  instance,  is  employed,  not 
only  in  the  processes  of  industry,  but  in 
directly  wanning  human  beings.  When 
so  used,  it  is  not  a  material  of  produo- 
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tion,  bat  !■  itself  the  ultimate  product. 
So,  also,  in  the  case  of  a  mine  of  pre- 
cious stones.  These  are  to  some  small 
extent  employed  in  the  prodnctiye  arts, 
as  diamonds  oy  the  glass-cntter,  emerjr 
and  conmdum  for  polishing,  but  their 
princij[Mil  destination,  that  of  ornament, 
IS  a  direct  nse ;  thongh  they  commonly 
reqmre.  before  being  so  nsed,  some  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  which  may  per- 
haps warrant  our  regarding  them  as 
materials.  Metallic  ores  of  all  sorts  are 
materials  merely. 

Under  the  head,  production  of  mate- 
rials, we  must  include  the  industry  of 
the  wood-cutter,  when  employed  in 
cutting  and  preparing  timber  for  build- 
ing, or  wooa  for  the  purposes  of  the 
carpenter*s  or  any  other  art.  In  the 
forests  of  America,  Norway,  Germany, 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  this  sort  of 
labour  is  largely  employed  on  trees  (^ 
spontaneous  growth.  In  other  oases, 
we  must  add  to  the  labour  of  the  wood- 
cutter that  of  the  planter  and  culti- 
vator. 

Under  the  same  head  are  also  com- 
prised the  labours  of  the  agriculturists 
m  growing  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  feeding 
silk-worms,  raising  focxl  for  cattle,  pro- 
ducing bark,  dye-stufifs,  some  oleaginous 
plants,  and  many  other  things  only 
useful  because  required  in  other  de- 
partments of  industry.  So,  too,  the 
labour  of  the  hunter,  as  far  as  his 
object  is  furs  or  feathers ;  of  the  shep- 
herd and  the  cattle-breeder,  in  respect 
of  wool,  hides,  horn,  bristles,  horse-hair, 
and  the  like.  The  things  used  as 
materials  in  some  process  or  other  of 
manufacture  are  of  a  most  miscel- 
laneous character,  drawn  from  almost 
every  <|uarter  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mmeral  kingdoms.  And  besides 
this,  the  finishea  products  of  many 
branches  of  industry  are  the  materials 
of  others.  The  tm^ad  produced  by 
the  spinner  is  applied  to  hardly  any 
use  except  as  material  for  the  weaver. 
Even  the  product  of  the  loom  is  chiefly 
used  as  material  for  the  fabricators  of 
articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  or  of 
further  instruments  of  productive  in- 
dustry, as  in  the  case  of  the  sailmaker. 
The  currier  and  tanner  find  their 
whole  oooupation  in    oonymrtiQg  raw 


material  into  what  may  be  termea 
prepared  material  In  strictness  of 
speech,  almost  all  food,  as  it  eomei 
from  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist,  ii 
nothing  more  than  material  for  thi 
occupation  of  the  baker  or  the  cook. 

I  4.  The  seoond  kind  of  indiiwk 
labour  is  that  employed  in  making 
tools  or  implements  for  the  assistaooB 
of  labour.  I  use  these  terms  in  their 
most  comprehensive  sense,  embradog 
all  permanent  instruments  or  helps  to 
production,  from  a  flint  and  steel  fv 
striking  a  light,  to  a  steam  ship^  cr 
the  most  complex  a^^Mtratus  of  muat- 
facturing  machinery.  There  may  h 
some  hesitation  whue  to  draw  the  Hae 
between  implements  and  mateiidi; 
and  some  things  used  in  prodoctaai 
(such  as  fuel)  would  scarcely  in  0Qii> 
mon  language  be  called  by  either  uhm^ 
popular  phraseology  being  shaped  <Mt 
by  a  di£(erent  class  of  necessities  fios 
those  of  scientifio  exposition.  Ti 
avoid  a  multiplication  of  classes  and 
denominations  answering  to  distino- 
tions  of  no  scientific  importance,  poli- 
tical economists  generally  include  iU 
things  which  are  used  as  immediaU 
means  of  production  (the  means  whi(A 
are  not  immediate  will  be  oonsidend 
presently)  either  in  the  clas«  of  imple- 
ments or  in  that  of  materi^  re^ 
haps  the  line  is  most  usuaUy  and  most 
conveniently  drawn,  by  considering  •§ 
a  material  every  instrument  of  prMno- 
tion  which  can  only  be  used  onoe,  being 
destroyed  (at  least  as  an  instrument 
for  the  purpose  in  hand)  by  a  sing^ 
employment.  Thus  fuel,  once  bnntt 
cannot  be  again  used  as  fuel;  wbtX 
can  be  so  used  is  only  any  portioB 
which  has  remained  unbumt  toe  first 
time.  And  not  only  it  cannot  be  used 
without  bein^  consumed,  but  it  is  on^y 
useful  by  being  consumed;  for  if  M 
part  of  the  fiiel  were  destroyed,  as 
heat  would  be  generated.  A  fleeoSb 
again,  is  destroyed  as  a  fleece  by  being 
spun  into  thread ;  and  the  thread  caa* 
not  be  used  as  thread  when  woi¥Mi 
into  cloth.  But  an  axe  is  not  de- 
stroyed as  an  axe  by  cutting  down  • 
tree :  it  may  be  used  afterwards  ti 
out  down  a  hundred  or  a    ' 
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,    and   though    deteriorated   in 

tome  mtiall  degree  by  each  use,  it  does 
not  do  its  wore  by  being  deteriorated, 
M  the  coal  and  the  fleece  do  theirs  bj 
tmng  destroyed ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is 
the  better  instrument  the  better  it  re- 
sists deterioration.  There  are  some 
rightly  dassed  as  materials, 
may  be  used  as  such  a  second 
■ad  a  thud  time,  bnt  not  while  the 
product  to  which  they  at  first  contri- 
Dated  remains  in  existence.  The  iron 
which  formed  a  tank  or  a  set  of  pipes 
may  be  melted  to  form  a  plough  or  a 
ileam-engine ;  the  stones  with  which 
a  boose  was  built  may  be  used  after  it 
is  jpuUed  down,  to  build  another.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  while  the  original 
product  subsists;  their  function  as 
materials  is  suflnpended,  until  the  ex- 
baustioD  of  the  nrst  use.  Not  so  with 
the  things  classed  as  implements;  they 
may  be  used  repeatedly  for  fresh  work, 
mtil  the  time,  sometimes  yeiy  distant, 
st  which  they  are  worn  out,  while  the 
«oA  already  done  by  them  may  sub- 
■st  unimpaired,  and  when  it  perishes, 
does  so  by  its  own  laws,  or  by  casual- 
ties of  its  own.* 

The  only  practical  difference  of  much 
Smportance  arising  from  the  distinction 
between  materials  and  implements,  is 
one  which  has  attracted  our  attention 
is  another  case.  Since  materials  are 
iestnyyed  as  such  by  being  once  used, 
the  whole  of  the  labour  required  for 
their  prodaction,  as  well  as  the  absti- 
■snoe  of  the  person  who  supplied  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on,  must  be 
WBiuuerated  firam  the  firuits  of  that 

*  The  able  and  Mendly  reviewer  of  this 
kMtise  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (October 
iMi)eo(iK!eiTet  the  distinction  between  ma- 
'  ~  and  implements  rather  differently : 
"  •  aU  the 
me  the 
them- 
■hw  matter  of  exchange,"  and  as  imple- 
■tats  for  instrmnents)  '*  the  things  which 
Mw  eaiploTed  in  producing  that  change,  but 
is  not  tbttOBselvet  become  part  of  the  ex- 
dwimable  retnlt.**  According  to  these 
afSiiiiUw,  the  fbel  consumed  in  a  manufao- 
iBy  would  be  considered,  not  as  a  material, 
lat  as  an  Instrument.  This  use  of  the  tenns 
I  better  than  that  proposed  hi  the 


iBlab  and  implements  rather  different 
■iHHWlng  to  consider  as  materials  '*  all 
IriBfB  which,  after  having  undergone 
ifcinf  implied  in  production,  are  the 


tat,  with  tho  primitive  physical  meaning  of 
■m  word  **  material ;"  but  the  distinction  on 
VMah  tt  Is  gronndad  is  one  slmost  irrelevant 
mpsUlliiaieoeMny. 


single  use.  Implements,  on  the  con 
traiT,  being  susceptible  of  repeated 
employment,  the  wnole  of  the  producUi 
which  they  are  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing into  existence  are  a  fund  whicn 
can  be  drawn  upon  to  remunerate  the 
labour  of  their  construction,  and  the 
abstinence  of  those  by  whose  accumu- 
lations that  labour  was  supported.  It 
is  enough  if  each  product  contributes 
a  fraction,  conmiomy  an  insignificant 
one,  towards  the  remuneration  of  that 
labour  and  abstinence,  or  towards  in- 
demnifying the  immediate  producer  for 
adyancing  that  remuneration  to  tiie 
person  who  produced  the  tools. 

I  5.  Thirdly :  Besides  materials  ' 
for  industiy  to  employ  itself  on,  and 
implements  to  aid  it,  provision  must  be 
made  to  prevent  its  operations  from 
being  disturbed  and  its  products  in- 
jured, either  by  the  destroymg  agencies 
of  nature,  or  by  the  yiolence  or  rapa- 
city of  men.  This  ^yes  rise  to  an- 
other mode  in  which  labour  not 
employed  directly  about  tiie  product 
itself,  is  instrumental  to  its  production ; 
namely,  when  employed  for  iiieproteo- 
tian  of  industiy.  Such  is  the  object  of 
aU  buildings  for  industrial  purposes,' 
all  manufactories,  warehouses,  docks, 
granaries,  bams,  farm-buildings  de- 
yoted  to  cattle,  or  to  the  operations  ol 
agricultural  labour.  I  exclude  those 
in  which  the  labourers  liye,  or  which 
are  destined  for  their  personal  accom- 
modation :  these,  like  their  food,  supply 
actual  wants,  and  must  be  counted  in 
the  remuneration  of  their  labour. 
There  are  many  modes  in  which  labour 
is  still  more  directly  applied  to  the 
protection  of  productiye  operations. 
The  herdsman  has  little  other  occupa 
tion  than  to  protect  the  cattle  from 
harm  :  the  positiye  agencies  concerned 
in  the  realization  of  the  product,  go  on 
nearly  of  themselyes.  1  haye  already 
mentioned  the  labour  of  the  hedger  and 
ditcher,  of  the  builder  of  walls  or  dykes. 
To  these  must  be  added  that  of  the 
soldier,  the  policeman,  and  the  judge. 
These  functionaries  are  not  indeed 
employed  exdusiyely  in  the  protection 
of  mdustry,  nor  does  their  payment 
ooDstitote,  to  the  individual  producer, 
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ft  part  of  the  expenses  of  produotioii. 
But  they  ftre  paid  from  the  taxes, 
which  are  derived  from  the  produce  of 
industiy;  and  in  any  tolerably  ^ 
yemed  country  they  render  to  its 
operations  a  service  &r  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  cost.  To  society  at 
large  they  are  therefore  part  of  the 
expenses  of  production:  and  if  the 
returns  to  production  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  these  labourers  in 
addition  to  all  the  others  required, 
production,  at  least  in  that  form  and 
manner^  could  not  take  place.  Be- 
sides, if  the  protection  which  the 
government  afibrds  to  the  operations  of 
mdustiy  were  not  afforded,  the  pro- 
ducers would  be^  under  a  necessi^  of 
either  withdrawing  a  large  share  of 
their  time  and  labour  from  production, 
to  employ  it  in  defence,  or  of  engaeine 
armea  men  to  defend  them ;  all  which 
labour,  in  that  case,  must  be  directly 
remunerated  from  the  produce;  and 
things  which  could  not  pay  for  this 
additional  labour,  would  not  be  pro- 
duced. Under  tne  present  arrange- 
ments, the  product  pays  its  quota  to- 
wards the  same  protection,  and  not- 
withstanding the  waste  and  prodigality 
bcident  to  government  expen£ture, 
obtains  it  of  oetter  quality  at  a  much 
smaller  cost. 

§  6.  Fourthly:  There  is  a  veiy 
peat  amount  of  labour  employed,  not 
m  bringing  the  product  into  existence, 
but  in  rendering  it,  when  in  existence, 
accessible  to  tnose  for  whose  use  it  is 
intended.  Many  important  classes  of 
labourers  find  their  sole  employment  in 
some  frmction  of  this  kind.  There  is 
first  the  whole  class  of  carriers,  by 
land  or  water :  muleteers,  waggoners, 
bargemen,  sailors,  wharfmen,  coal- 
neavers,  porters,  railway  establish- 
ments, and  the  like.  Next,  there  are 
the  constructors  of  all  the  implements 
of  transport ;  ships,  barges,  carts,  loco- 
motives, &c.,  to  which  must  be  added 
roads,  canals,  and  railways.  Heads 
are  sometimes  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  opened  gratuitously  to  the 
public ;  but  the  labour  of  makmg  them 
IS  not  the  less  paid  for  from  tne  pro- 
duce.   Each  producer,  in  paying  his 


Suota  of  the  taxes  leried  generally  fti 
tie  construction  of  roads,  pays  for  As 
use  of  those  which  oondnc^  to  his  ooa* 
venience ;  and  if  made  with  may  tol» 
able  judgment,  they  increase  the  r»> 
turns  to  ms  industiy  by  fiur  moire  dm 
an  equivalent  amount. 

Another  numerous  class  of  laboam 
employed  in  rendering  the  things  pio* 
duced  aooessible  to  thaar  intended  g(» 
sumers,  is  the  class  of  dealers  »ai 
traders,  or,  as  they  may  bo  tennsd, 
distributors.  There  would  be  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  trouble,  and  anifr 
convenience  often  amounting  to  iia> 
practicability,  if  consumerB  oonld  oo^ 
obtain  the  articles  they  want  by  trei^ 
ing  directly  with  the  produoers.  BoA 
producers  and  consumers  are  too  miuh 
scattered,  and  tiie  latter  often  at  too 
ereat  a  distance  from  the  formw.  IV 
diminish  this  loss  of  time  and  laboa^ 
the  contrivance  of  fans  and  maiketi 
was  early  had  recourse  to,  where  oon- 
sumers  and  producers  might  periofi- 
cally  meet,  without  any  intermediitB 
agency ;  and  this  plan^  answers  toln^ 
abl;^  well  for  many  articles,  especially 
agricultural  produce,  ag^icultoristi 
having  at  some  seasons  a  oertain  qusa- 
tity  of  spare  time  on  their  hands.  Bui 
even  in  this  case,  attendance  Is  oAea 
veiy  troublesome  and  inoonvenient  ti 
buyers  who  have  other  ooeaptkiiaoit 
and  do  not  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  while,  for  all  articles  the  pfO> 
duction  of  which  requires  oontinnow 
attention  frt>m  the  producers,  these 
periodical  markets  must  be  held  at 
such  considerable  intervals,  and  the 
wants  of  the  consumers  must  either  bt 
provided  for  so  long  beforehand,  d 
must  remain  so  long  unsupplied,  thil 
even  before  the  resources  of  societj 
admitted  of  the  establishment  of  shopi^ 
the  supply  of  these  wants  fell  mliv«l^ 
sallv  mto  the  hands  of  itinersat 
dealers ;  the  pedlar,  who  might  appear 
once  a  montk  being  preferred  to  the 
&ir,  which  only  returned  once  or  twioa 
a  year.  In  countiy  districts,  remofet 
from  towns  or  large  villages,  the  i» 
dustiy  of  the  pedlar  is  not  yet  wkoO|y 
superseded.  But  a  dealer  who  has  a 
fixed  abode  and  fixed  customers  u  m 
much  move  to  be  depended  on,  tbal 
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aoMOiiMra  prefer  retorting  to  him  if  he 
fcoonvenientlyaooeasible;  and  dealers 
therefore  find  their  advantage  in  esta- 
Uishing  themeelTCS  in  eveiy  locality 
where  there  are  infficient  consumers 
Bear  at  hand  to  afford  them  a  remune- 
ratioii. 

In  many  oaiee  the  producers  and 

dealers  are  the  same  j^rsons,  at  least 

•8  to  the  ownership  ot  the  fmids  and 

tibe  control  of  the  operations.     The 

tiflor,  tiie  shoemaker,  the  baker,  and 

many  other  tradesmen,  are  the  pro- 

dnoen  of  tiie  articles  they  deal  in,  so 

ht  as  re^eurds  the  last  stage  in  the 

wodoctiofL     This  union,  however,  of 

,  ttM  fimctions  of  manufacturer  and  re- 

tifleryis  only  expedient  when  the  article 

csii  advantageously  be  made  at  or  near 

Am  place  convenient  for  retailing  it, 

tad  IB,  besides,  manufactured  and  sold 

k  small  parcels.    When  things  have 

to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  the 

Mme  person  cannot  effectually  superin- 

tsnd  boUi  the  making  and  the  retailing 

if  them:  when  they  are  best  and  most 

cheaply  made  on  a  large  scale,  a  single 

mnofactoiy  requires  so   many  local 


to  cany  off  its  supply,  that 
tts  retaHine  is  most  conveniently  dele- 
pM  to  otner  agency :  and  even  shoes 
nd  ooats,  when  uiey  are  to  be  furnished 
Si  luge  quantities  at  once,  as  for  the 
mfffy  of  a  regiment  or  of  a  workhouse, 
■n  wnaHj  obtained  not  directly  from 
tts  producers^  but  from  intermediate 
JMlers,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
wmrtain  from  what  producers  they  can 
be  obtained  best  ana  cheapest.  Even 
when  things  are  destined  to  be  at  last 
hU  by  retail,  convenience  soon  creates 
a  elsss  of  wholesale  dealers.  When 
fndncts  and  transactions  have  multi- 
yikd  beyond  a  certain  point;  when 
mt  nanu&ctoty  supplies  man^  shops, 
lii  one  diOD  has  often  to  obtam  goods 
iftoa  many  cufferent  manufactories,  the 
km  of  time  and  trouble  both  to  the 
miifiKiliimiH  and  to  the  retailers  by 
tootinff  directly  with  one  another, 
Mkes  it  more  convenient  to  them  to 
tMA  with  a  smaller  number  of  great 
itdm  or  merchants,  who  oulj  buy  to 
jN&  ags^  collecting  goods  from  the 
llrioM  producers,  and  distributing 
ma  to  the  retailers,  to  be  by  them 


frulher  distributed  among  the  con- 
sumers. Of  these  various  elements  is 
composed  the  Distributing  Class,  whose 
agency  is  supplementary  to  that  of  the 
Producing  Class:  and  the  produce  so 
distributed,  or  its  price,  is  the  source 
from  which  the  distributors  are  remu- 
nerated for  their  exertions,  and  for  the 
abstinence  which  enabled  them  to  ad- 
vance the  frmds  needM  for  the  business 
of  distribution. 

§  7.  We  have  now  completed  the 
enumeration  of  the  modes  in  which 
labour  employed  on  external  nature  is 
subservient  to  production.  But  there 
is  yet  another  mode  of  employing  labour 
which  conduces  equally,  though  still 
more  remotely,  to  that  end:  this  is, 
labour  of  which  the  subject  is  human  T 
beings.  Every  human  being  has  been  j 
brought  up  from  infancy  at  the  expense ' 
of  much  labour  to  some  person  or  per- 
sons, and  if  this  labour  or  part  of  it, 
had  not  been  bestowed,  the  cnild  would 
never  have  attained  the  age  and 
strength  which  enable  him  to  become 
a  labourer  in  his  turn.  To  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  rearing  its  infant  population 
form  a  part  of  the  outlay  which  is  a 
condition  of  production,  and  which  is 
to  be  replaced  with  increase  from  the 
friture  produce  of  their  labour.  By  the 
individuals,  this  labour  and  expense  are 
usually  incurred  from  other  motives 
than  to  obtain  such  ultimate  return, 
and,  for  most  purposes  of  political  eco- 
nomy, need  not  be  taken  into  account 
as  expenses  of  production.  But  the 
technical  or  industrial  education  of  the 
community;  the  labour  employed  in 
learning  and  in  teaching  the  arts  of 
production,  in  acquiring  and  communi- 
cating skill  in^  those  arts  ;  this  labour 
is  really,  and  in  general  solely,  under- 
gone for  the  sake  of  the  greater  or  more 
valuable  produce  thereby  attained,  and 
in  order  that  a  remuneration,  equivalent 
or  more  than  equivalent,  may  be  reaped 
by  the  learner,  besides  an  adequate  re- 
muneration for  the  labour  of  the  teacher, 
when  a  teacher  has  been  employed. 

As  the  labour  which  confers  produc- 
tive powers,  whether  of  hand  or  of  heac^ 
may  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  la- 
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bour  by  which  society  accomplishes  its 
prodactiye  operations,  or  in  other  words, 
as  part  of  what  the  produce  costs  to 
society,  so  too  may  the  labour  employed 
A  keeping  up  productive  powers;  in 
preventing  them  from  being  destroyed 
or  weakened  by  accident  or  disease. 
The  labonr  of  a  physician  or  surgeon, 


Srobablv,  be  taught  to  do  it.  TIk 
ullest  human  being,  instructed  befiom- 
hand,  is  capable  of  turning  a  mill ;  IM 
a  horse  cannot  turn  it  without  s(HDe> 
body  to  drive  and  watch  him.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  there  is  some  bodily  ingre- 
dient in  the  labour  most  purely  menta^ 
when  it  generates  any  external  resdt 


when  made  use  of  by  persons  engaged  |  Newton  could  not  have  produced  tiis 


in  industry,  must  be  regarded  in  the 
economy  of  society  as  a  sacrifice  in- 
rurred,  to  preserve  from  perishing  by 
death  or  infirmity  that  portion  ot  the 
productive  resources  of  society  which  is 
fixed  in  the  lives  and  bodily  or  mental 
powers  of  its  rn)ductive  members.    To 


Principia  without  the  bodily  exertioa 
either  of  penmanship  or  of  dictatioii; 
and  he  must  have  drawn  many  dia> 
grams,  and  written  out  many  calcula- 
tions and  demonstrations,  while  he  wai 
preparing  it  in  his  mind.  Inventon^ 
oesides  the  labour  of  their  brains,  gene- 


the  individuals,  indeed,  this  forms  but ;  rally  go  through  much  labour  with  their 
a  part,  sometimes  an  imperceptible  part,  i  hands^  in  the  models  which  theyoon- 


ofthe  motives  that  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit to  medical  treatment:  it  is  not 
principally  from  economical  motives 
that  persons  have  a  limb  amputated, 
or  enaeavour  to  be  cured  of  a  fever, 
though  when  they  do  so,  there  is  gene- 
raUy  sufficient  inducement  for  it  even 
on  that  score  alone.  This  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  cases  of  labour  and  outiay 
which,  though  conducive  to  production, 
yet  not  being  incurred  for  tnat  end,  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  returns  arising  from 
it,  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  most  of  the 
general  propositions  which  political  eco- 
nomy has  occasion  to  assert  respecting 
productive  labour:  though,  wnen  so- 
ciety and  not  tiie  individuals  are  con- 
sidered, this  labour  and  outlay  must 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  advance  by 
which  society  effects  its  productive  ope- 
rations, and  for  which  it  is  indenmined 
by  the  produce. 

§  8.  Another  kind  of  labour,  usually 
classed  as  mental,  but  conducing  to  the 
ultimate  product  as  directly,  though 
not  so  immediately,  as  manual  labour 
itself^  is  the  labour  of  the  inventors  of 
industrial  processes.  I  say,  usually 
classed  as  mental,  because  in  reality  it 
is  not  exclusivelv  so.  All  human  exer- 
tion is  compounded  of  some  mental  and 
some  bodiW  elements.  The  stupidest 
hodman,  who  repeats  from  day  to  day 
the  mechanical  act  of  climbing  a  ladder, 
performs  a  function  partly  inteUectual ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  most  in- 
telligent dog  or  elephant  oould  not, 


struct  and  the  experiments  they  have 
to  make  before  their  idea  can  leaJiie 
itself  successfully  in  act.  Whether 
mental,  however,  or  bodily,  their  labour 
is  a  part  of  that  by  which  the  produo- 
tion  is  brought  about.  The  labour  ol 
Watt  in  contriving  the  steam-engine 
was  as  essential  a  part  of  production 
as  that  of  the  mechanics  who  build  or 
the  engineers  who  work  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  was  undergone,  no  less  thaa 
theirs,  in  the  prospect  of  a  remuneratioa 
from  the  produce.  The  labour  of  inven- 
tion is  often  estimated  and  paid  on  Um 
veiy  same  plan  as  that  of  execution. 
Many  manufacturers  of  ornamental 
goodfi  have  inventors  in  their  employ- 
ment, who  receive  wages  or  salaries  rar 
designing  patterns,  exactlv  as  othere  do 
for  copymg  them.  All  this  is  stiiotiy 
part  of  the  labour  of  production ;  as  we 
labour  of  the  author  of  a  book  is  equally 
a  part  of  its  production  with  that  of  thie 
pnnter  and  binder. 

In  a  national,  or  universal  point  ol 
view,  the  labour  of  the  savant,  or  spe- 
culative thinker,  is  as  much  a  part  ol 
production  in  the  veiy  narrowest  senaei 
as  that  of  the  inventor  of  a  practical 
art ;  many  such  inventions  having  been 
the  direct  consequences  of  theoretie 
discoveries,  and  every  extension  ol 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  natun 
being  fruitful  of  applications  to  the 
purposes  of  outwardf  me.  The  eleotre- 
magnetic  telograph  was  the  wondeifal 
and  most  unexpected  oonsequenoe  ol 
the  experiments  of  (Ersted  and  Um 
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Dftthematic&l  iiiTestigations  of  Am- 
pdre :  and  the  modem  art  of  iiayiga- 
tkm  is  an  nnforeseen  emanation  from 
the  purely  specnlative  and  apparently 
merely  coriouB  inqniiy,  by  the  mathe- 
maticians of  Alexandria,  mto  the  pro- 
perties of  three  carves  formed  by  the 
mtersectkn  of  a  plane  soriaoe  uid  a 
eone.  No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  imr 
portanoe,  even  in  a  purely  prodnctive 
and  material  point  of  view,  of  mere 
thought.  Inasmnch,  however,  as  these 
material  frnits,  though  the  result,  are 
seldom  the  direct  purpose  of  the  pur- 
inits  of  savants,  nor  is  their  remur 
Deration  in  general  derived  from  the 
increased  production  which  may  be 
caused  incidentally,  and  mostly  aiter 
a  bug  interval,  by  their  discoveries; 
this  mtimate  influence  does  not,  for 
most  of  the  purposes  of  political  eco- 
nomy, require  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration; and  speculative  thinkers 
are  generally  classed  as  the  producers 
only  of  the  books,  or  other  useable  or 
saleable  articles,  which  directly  ema- 
nate from  them.  But  when  (as  in  po- 
litical economy  one  should  always  oe 
prepared  to  do)  we  shift  our  pomt  of 
view,  and  consider  not  individuEil  acts, 
and  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
determined,  but  national  and  universal 
results,  intellectual  speculation  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  most  influential 
part  of  the  productive  labour  of  society, 
and  the  portion  of  its  resources  em- 
l^oyed  in  carrying  oa  and  in  remune- 
ratmg  such  labour,  as  a  highly  produc- 
tive part  of  its  ezpenditnre. 

§  9.  In  the  foregoing  survey  of  the 
■Kides  of  employing  labour  in  frurther- 
anoe  of  production,  I  have  made  b'ttle 
oae  of  the  popular  distinction  of  indus- 
try into  agncultural,  manufacturing, 
And  commerciaL  For,  in  truth,  this 
division  fulfils  very  badly  the  purposes 
of  a  classification.  Many  great  branches 
of  jnoductive  industiy  find  no  place  in 
H,  or  not  without  much  strainmg ;  for 
example  (not^  to  speak  of  hunters  or 
fishers)  the  miner,  the  road-maker,  and 
the  Mulor.  The  limit,  too,  between 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  indus- 
oannot  be  precisely  drawn.    The 

"  ir,  fior  instance,  and  the  baker-<- 


tnr  oai 
uUlar, 


are  they  to  be  reckoned  among  agri- 
culturists, or  among  manufacturers? 
Their  occupation  is  in  its  nature  ma- 
nufacturing ;  the  food  has  finally  parted 
company  with  the  soil  before  it  is 
handed  over  to  them:  this,  however, 
might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
thresher,  the  winnower,  the  makers  of 
butter  snd  cheese;  operations  always 
counted  as  agricultnnd,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  be 
performed  by  persons  resident  on  the 
tarm,  and  under  the  same  superinten- 
dence as  tillage.  For  many  parposes, 
all  these  persons,  the  miller  and  baker 
inclusive,  must  oe  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  ploughmen  and  reapers. 
They  are  all  concerned  in  producing 
food,  and  depend  for  their  remuneration 
on  the  food  produced:  when  the  one 
class  abounds  and  flourishes,  the  others 
do  so  too;  they  form  collectively  the 
"agricultural  interest;"  they  render 
but  one  service  to  the  community  by 
their  united  labours,  and  are  paid  fiom 
one  common  source.  Even  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  again,  when  the  produce  is 
not  food,  but  the  materials  of  what  are 
commonly  termed  manufactures,  belong 
in  many  respects  to  the  same  division 
in  the  economy  of  society  as  manufao- 
turers.  The  cotton-planter  of  Carolina, 
and  the  wool-grower  of  Australia,  have 
more  interests  in  common  with  the 
spinner  and  weaver  than  with  the 
corn-grower.  But,  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  industry  which  operates  immedi- 
ately upon  the  soil  has,  as  we  shaU  see 
hereafter,  some  properties  on  which 
many  important  consequenoes  depend, 
and  whicn  distinguish  it  from  aU  the 
subsequent  stages  of  production,  whe- 
ther carried  on  by  the  same  person  or 
not ;  from  the  industry  of  the  thresher 
and  winnower,  as  mucn  as  from  that  of 
the  cotton-spinner.  When  I  speak 
therefore,  of  agricultural  labour,  I  shall 
^neraUy  mean  this,  and  this  exclu- 
sively, unless  the  contraiy  is  either 
stated  or  implied  in  the  context.  The 
teim  manufacturing  is  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  use  when  precision  is  required, 
and  when  I  employ  it,  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  intending  to  speak  popu- 
larly rather  thui  scientifically. 
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OP  UNPSODUOnVS  liABOUB. 


1 1.  Laboub  is  indispensable  to  {pro- 
duction, but  has  not  always  production 
for  its  effect.  There  is  much  labour, 
and  of  a  high  order  of  usefulness,  of 
which  production  is  not  the  object. 
Labour  has  accordingly  been  distin- 
guished into  Productive  and  Unpro- 
ductiye.  There  has  been  not  a  httle 
controversy  among  political  economists 
on  ihe  question,  what  kinds  of  labour 
should  be  reputed  to  be  unproductive ; 
and  they  have  not  always  perceived, 
that  there  was  in  reality  no  matter  of 
fiict  in  dispute  between  them. 

Many  writers  have  been  unwilling  to 
dass  any  labour  as  productive,  unless 
its  result  is  palpable  in  some  material 
object,  capable  of  being  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another.  There  are 
others  (among  whom  are  Mr.  MHDuUoch 
and  M.  Say)  who  looking  upon  the 
word  unproauctive  as  a  term  of  dis- 
paragement, remonstrate  against  im- 
posing it  upon  any  labour  which  is 
regaraed  as  useful — which  produces  a 
benefit  or  a  pleasure  worth  the  cost. 
Thie  labour  of  officers  of  government, 
of  the  army  and  navy,  of  physicians, 
lawyers,  teachers,  musicians,  dancers, 
actors,  domestic  servants,  &c.  when 
they  really  accomplish  what  they  are 
paid  for,  and  are  not  more  numerous 
than  is  required  for  its  performance, 
ought  not,  say  these  writers,  to  be 
"  stigmatized'*  as  unproductive,  an  ex- 
pression which  they  appear  to  regard 
as  synonymous  with  wasteful  or  worth- 
less. But  this  seems  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Pro- 
duction not  being  the  sole  end  of  human 
existence,  the  term  unproductive  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  stigma ;  nor 
was  ever  intended  to  do  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  question  is  one  of  mere 
language  and  classification.  Difier- 
ences  m  language,  however,  are  by  no 
means  unimportant,  even  when  not 
nounded  on  difierences  of  opinion ;  for 
Uiough  either  of  two  expressionn  may 


be  consistent  with  the  whole  truth,  ths) 
generally  tend  to  fix  attention  upoe 
different  parts  of  it.  We  must  there- 
fore enter  a  little  into  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  various  meanings  whicli 
may  attach  to  the  words  productive 
and  unproductive  when  applied  to 
labour. 

In  the  first  place,  even  in  what  is 
called  the  production  of  material  ob- 
jects, it  must  be  remembered  that  whst 
IS  produced  is  not  the  matter  composing 
them.  All  the  labour  of  all  the  human 
beings  in  the  world  could  not  produce 
one  particle  of  matter.  To  weave 
broadcloth  is  but  to  le-arrange,  in  i 
peculiar  manner,  the  particles  of  wod; 
to  grow  com  is  only  to  put  a.  portion  of 
matter  called  a  seed,  mto  a  situation 
where  it  can  draw  together  particles  of 
matter  finom  the  earth  and  air,  to  form 
the  new  combination  called  a  plant 
Though  we  cannot  create  matter,  we 
can  cause  it  to  assume  properties,  by 
which,  firom  having  been  useless  to  ui^ 
it  becomes  useful.  What  we  produce, 
or  desire  to  produce,  is  always,  as  M. 
Say  rightly  terms  it,  an  utihty.  La- 
bour is  not  creative  of  olgects,  but  of 
utilities.  Neither,  again,  do  we  oob- 
sume  and  destroy  the  objects  them- 
selves ;  the  matter  of  which  they  were 
composed  remains,  more  or  less  altered 
in  form :  what  has  really  been  consumed 
is  only  the  Qualities  by  which  they  were 
fitted  for  tne  purpose  they  ik;ve  beoi 
applied  to.  It  is,  tnerefore,  pertinentlj 
asked  by  M.  Say  and  oUiers — since^ 
when  we  are  said  to  produce  object^ 
we  only  produce  utility,  why  should  not 
all  labour  which  produces  udlity  be 
accounted  productive?  Why  refuse 
that  title  to  the  surgeon  who  sets  a 
limb,  the  judge  or  legislator  who  con- 
fers secunty,  and  give  it  to  the  lapi- 
dary who  cuts  and  polishes  a  diamoua? 
Why  deny  it  to  the  teacher  firom  whom 
I  learn  an  art  by  which  I  can  gain  my 
bread,  and  accord  it  to  the  con&tior  ~ 
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Jfho  makes  bonbons  for  the  momentoiy 
pleasure  of  a  seme  of  taste  ? 

It  is  qtdte  troe  that  all  these  kinds 
of  labour  are  productive  of  utility ;  and 
the  question  which  now  oocupies  us 
ooold  not  have  been  a  question  at  all, 
if  tiie  prodaction  of  utility  were  enough 
to  satufy  the  notion  which  mankind 
bsve  nsoally  formed  of  productive  la- 
boor.  Production,  and  productive,  are 
of  eonise  elliptical  expressions,  involv- 
lag  liie  idea  of  a  something  produced ; 
bnt  this  something,  in  common  appre- 
Vm«*ni«^  I  conceive  to  be,  not  utmtj, 
hat  WeaKh.  Productive  labour  means 
Uoar  nroduotive  of  wealth.  We  are 
Tseailea,  therefore,  to  the  question 
'tsoohcd  upon  in  our  first  chapter,  what 
Wealth  is,  and  whether  only  material 
indocts,  or  all  useful  products,  are  to 
H  incladed  in  it. 

1 3.  Now  the  utilities  produced  by 

r  are  of  three  kinds.    They  are, 

,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in 

objects ;  by  labouf  employed 

Ji  investing  external  material  things 

wi&  properties  which  render  them  ser- 

vioeaue  to  human  beings.    This  is  the 

\  ffp«"*««  case,  and  requires  no  illus- 

Seocmdlv,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied 
h  konaa  beines ;  the  labour  being  in 
idi  oase  employed^  in  conferring  on 
kniin  beings,  qualities  which  render 
Am   senioeabf 


to  themselves  and 
To  this  class  bel(mgs  the  la- 
of  all  concerned  in  education ;  not 
i^y  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  profes- 
m^  hot  governments,  so  fur  as  they 
4m  soooeMftdly  at  the  improvement  m 
4li  people;  moralists,  ana  clergymen, 
a  w  as  poductive  of  benefit ;  the 
of  physicians,  as  far  as  instru- 

[  in  prosernng  life  and  physical 

•nental  emcienoy ;  of  tiie  teachers  of 
ktBf  exeroiBes,  and  of  the  various 
tw^  sdenoes,  and  arts,  together  with 
Ai  kboor  of  the  learners  in  acquiring 
Ato;  and  all  labour  bestowed  by  any 
MBBi^  throughout  life,  in  improving 
■i  knowledge  or  cultivating  the  bodily 
Vnsntal  utoulties  of  themselves  or 

lUrdlv  and  lastiy,  utilities  not  fixed 
Vviboood  hi  any  oldeot,  bnt  consist- 


ing in  a  mere  service  rendered ;  a  p]ea> 
sore  given,  an  inconvenience  or  a  pain 
av'orted,  during  a  lon^r  or  a  shorter 
time,  but  without  leavmg  a  permanent 
acquisition  in  the  improved  Qualities  of 
any  person  or  thing ;  the  labour  bein^ 
employed  in  producing  an  utility  di- 
rectly, not  (as  in  the  two  former  oases) 
in  fitting  some  other  thinff  to  afibrd  an 
utility.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  la- 
bour of  the  musical  performer,  the  actor, 
the  public  dedaimer  or  reciter,  and  the 
showman.  Some  good  may  no  doubt 
be  produced,  and  much  more  might  be 
produced,  beyond  the  moment,  upon  the 
feeling  and  disposition,  or  general  state 
of  ei\|oyment  of  the  spectators ;  or  in- 
stead of  eood  there  may  be  harm ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the 
e£fect  intended,  is  the  result  for  which 
the  exhibitor  works  and  the  spectator 
pays ;  nothing  but  the  immediate  plea- 
sure. Such,  again,  is  the  labour  of  the 
army  and  navy ;  they,  at  the  best,  pre- 
vent a  country  from  being  conquered, 
or  from  being  injured  or  insulted,  which 
is  a  service,  but  in  all  other  respects 
leave  the  country  neither  improved  nor 
deteriorated.  Such,  too,  is  the  labour 
of  the  legislator,  the  judge,  the  officer 
of  justice,  and  all  other  agents  of  go- 
vernment, in  their  ordinaiy  functions, 
apart  from  any  influence  they  may 
exert  on  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
tional mind.  The  service  which  they 
render,  is  to  maintain  peace  and  secu- 
rity ;  these  compose  the  utility  which 
they  produce.  It  may  appear  to  some, 
that  carriers,  and  merclumts  or  dealers, 
should  be  placed  in  this  same  class, 
since  their  labour  does  not  add  any 
properties  to  objects :  but  I  reply  that 
it  does :  it  adds  the  property  of  being 
in  the  place  where  they  are  wantec^ 
instead  of  being  in  some  other  place : 
which  is  a  veiy  useful  property,  and 
the  utility  it  comers  is  embodied  in  the 
things  themselves,  which  now  actually 
are  in  the  place  where  they  are  re- 
quired for  use,  and  in  consequence  of 
mat  increased  utility  could  be  sold  at 
an  increased  price,  proportioned  to  the 
labour  expended  in  conferring  it.  This 
labour,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the 
third  class,  but  to  the  first. 
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§  8.  We  haye  now  to  consider  which 
of  these  three  classes  of  lahonr  should 
be  aocounted  productive  of  wealth,  since 
that  is  what  the  term  productive,  when 
used  by  itself,  must  be  understoi>d  to 
import.  Utilities  of  the  third  class, 
consisting  in  pleasures  which  onlj  exist 
while  being  enjojed,  and  services  which 
only  exist  while  being  performed,  can- 
not be  spoken  of  as  wealth,  except  by 
an  acknowled^d  metaphor.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  wealth  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  accumulation  :  things  which 
cannot,  after  being  produced,  be  kept 
for  some  time  betore  being  used,  are 
never,  I  think,  regarded  as  wealth, 
since  however  much  (^  them  may  be 
produced  and  enjoyed,  the  person  liene- 
nted  by  them  is  no  richer,  is  nowise 
improved  in  circumstances.  But  there 
is  not  so  distinct  and  positive  a  viola- 
tion of  usage  in  considering  as  wealth 
any  product  which  is  both  useful  and 
susceptible  of  accumulation.  The  skill, 
and  the  energy  and  perseverance,  of 
the  artisans  ofa  counlrjr,  are  reckcmed 
part  of  its  wealth,  no  less  than  their 
tools  and  machinery.*  According  to 
this  definition,  we  should  regard  all 
labour  as  productive  which  is  employed 

*  Some  authorities  look  up<m  it  as  an  essen- 
tfal  element  in  the  idea  of  wealth,  that  it 
should  he  capable  not  solely  of  being  accu- 
mulated, but  of  being  transferred;  and  inas- 
much as  the  Talnable  qualities,  and  even 
the  productiTe  capacities,  ofa  human  being 
cannot  be  detached  from  him  and  passed  to 
some  one  else,  they  deny  to  these  the  appel- 
lation of  wealth,  and  to  the  labour  expended 
in  acquiring  them  the  name  of  productive 
labour.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
skill  of  an  artisan  (for  instance)  being  both 
a  desirable  possession  and  one  of  a  certain 
durability  (not  to  say  productive  even  of 
material  wealth),there  is  no  better  reason  for 
revising  to  it  the  tiUe  of  wealth  because  it  is 
attached  to  a  man,  than  to  a  coalpit  or  a 
manufactorv  because  they  are  attached  to  a 
place.  Berides,  if  the  skill  itself  cannot  be 
Darted  with  to  a  purchaser,  the  use  of  it  may  t 
if  it  cannot  be  sold  it  can  be  hired ;  and  it 
may  be,  and  is,  sold  outright  in  all  countries 
whose  laws  permit  that  the  man  himself 
should  be  sold  along  with  it.  Its  defect  of 
transferability  does  not  result  from  a  natural, 
but  from  a  legal  and  moral  obstacle. 

The  human  being  himself  (as  formeriy 
ibserved)  I  do  not  class  as  wealth.  He  is 
the  purpose  for  which  wealth  exists.  But 
Ills  acquired  capacities,  which  exist  only  as 
meanii,  and  have  been  called  into  existence 
by  labour,  fall  rightly,  as  It  seems  to  me, 
wtkkin  that  desiguatiun. 


in  creating  permanent  utilitimi,  wli» 
ther  embodied  in  human  beings,  or  in 
any  other  animate  or  inanimate  objects. 
This  nomenclature  I  have,  in  a  former 
publication,t  recommended  as  the  most 
conducive  to  the  ends  of  classificatioii; 
and  I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

But  in  ajsplying  the  term  weahJi  to 
the  industrial  capacities  <^  human  be- 
ings, there  seems  always,  in  popular 
apprehension,  to  be  a  tacit  reference  to 
material  products.  The  skill  of  an 
artisan  is  accounted  wealth,  only  •■ 
being  the  means  of  aoquiring  wealth  in 
a  material  sense;  and  any  qualitiei 
not  tending  visibly  to  that  ol^ectaie 
scarcely  so  regarded  at  alL  A  oonntiy 
would  hardly  be  aaid  to  be  richer,  ex- 
cept by  a  metaphor,  however  predoai 
a  possession  it  might  have  in  the 
genius,  the  virtues,  or  the  accomi^isli- 
ments  of  its  inhabitants ;  unless  indeed 
these  were  looked  upon  as  marketable 
articles,  by  which  it  could  attract  tiie 
material  wealth  of  other  countries,  as 
the  Greekd  of  old,  and  several  modem 
nations  have  done.  While,  therefore^ 
I  should  prefer,  were  I  constructing  a 
new  techmcal  language,  to  make  the 
distinction  turn  upon  the  permanence 
rather  than  upon  the  materiality  ci^ 
product,  yet  when  employing  tenni 
which  common  usa^  has  taken  com- 
plete possession  of^  it  seems  advisable 
BO  to  emj^loy  them  as  to  do  the  least 
possible  violence  to  usage;  since  any 
improvement  in  terminology  obtained 
by  straining  the  received  meaning  of  a 
popular  phrase,  is  generally  punmased 
beyond  its  value,  by  the  obscuri^  > 
ansingfrom  the  connict  between  new 
and  old  associations. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  treatisa 
when  speaking  of  wealth,  understana 
by  it  only  what  is  called  matonal 
wealth,  and  hj  productive  labour  only 
those  kinds  of  exertion  which  prodooe 
utilities  embodied  in  material  olgeoti. 
But  in  limiting  myself  to  this  sense  of 
the  word,  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of  tin 
full  extent  of  that  restricted  aooepfca- 
tion,  and  I  shall  not  refuse  the  appdla- 
tion  productive,  to  labour  whioh  yields 

t  Euagt  on  mm*  Un*«tU«d  Qims<iom  t^ 
Folitieal  Eeonotmi.  Essay  III.  Oiit]MW«(>« 
Productive  and  Unproduotlva^ 
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t»  material  prodnot  as  its  direct  zeeult 
pnmded  that  an  increase  of  matwrial 
arodnctB  is  its  ultimate  conseqaence. 
iSbam,  laboor  expended  in  the  acqui- 
■tion  of  manufacturing  skill,  I  class  as 
podnctive,  not  in  Yirtue  of  the  skill 
Itself  but  of  the  manufactured  products 
cnated  hy  the  skill,  and  to  the  creation 
if  which  the  labour  of  learning  the 
Cnde  la  essentially  oonduoiye.  The 
hboar  of  officers  of  government  in 
■lihrdmg  the  protection  which,  afforded 
fa.  some  manner  or  other,  is  indispen- 
■Ma  to  the  prosperity  of  industry,  must 
be  classed  as  productive  even  of  mate- 
lial  wealth,  because  without  it,  mate- 
lisl  wealth,  in  anything  like  its  pre- 
snt  abimdanoe,  could  not  exist.  Such 
labour  may  be  said  to  be  productiye 
indiiectly  or  mediately,  in  opposition 
to  the  labour  of  the  ploughman  and  the 
eotton^inner,  which  are  productiye 
faunediately.  They  are  all  alike  in 
IkoB,  that  they  leave  the  community 
in  material  products  than  they 
it ;  the^  increase,  or  tend  to  in- 
material  wealth. 


§4.    By  Unmoductive  Labour,  on 
Ae  Qomtrary,  wul  be  understood  labour 
Mgh  does  not  terminate  in  the  crea- 
tkn  of  material  wealth ;  which,  how- 
f  Sfer  largely  or  successfully  practised, 
I  does  not  render  the  community,  and  the 
mid  at  large,  ridier  in  material  pro- 
bat  poorer  by  all  that  is  con- 
hj  the  labourers  while  so  em- 

^  Au  labomr  is,  in  the  language  of 
pfitical  economy,  unj^roductive,  which 
snds  in  inmiediate  enjoyment,  without 
nj  incsrease  of  the  accumulated  stock 
tf  permanent  means  of  enjoyment. 
laaaU  labour,  according  to  our  pre- 
mt  definition,  must  be  classed  as  un- 
[wdnetive,  wnich  terminates  in  a  per- 
■saoit  benefit,  however  important, 
fRifidad  that  an  increase  of  material 
■Q^ictB  forms  no  jpart  of  that  benefit. 
w  labour  of  savmg  a  firiend's  life  is 
irt  productive,  unless  the  fiiend  is  a 
mdnoti've  labourer,  and  producen  more 
ttan  he  consumes.  To  a  religious  per- 
«n  the  saving  of  a  soul  must  appear  a 
kr  more  important  service  than  the 
inringtif  a  hie;  but  he  «rill  not  there- 


fore  call  a  missionary  or  a  clergjrman 
productive  labourers,  unless  they  teach, 
as  the  South  Sea  Missionaries  have  in 
some  cases  done,  the  arts  of  civilization 
in  addition  to  the  doctrines  of  their 
religion.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evi- 
dent that  the  greater  number  m  mis- 
sionaries or  clei^ymen  a  nation  main- 
tains, the  less  it  has  to  expend  on  other 
things ;  while  the  more  it  expends 
judiciously  in  keeping  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  at  work,  the  more  it 
win  have  for  every  other  purpose.  By 
the  former  it  diminishes,  cateria  part- 
'>tM,  its  stock  of  material  products ;  by 
the  latter,  it  increases  them. 

Unproductive  may  be  as  useful  as  pro- 
ductive labour ;  it  may  be  more  usefiil, 
even  in  point  of  permanent  advantage ; 
or  its  use  may  consist  only  in  pleasur- 
able sensation,  which  when  gone  leaves 
no  trace ;  or  it  may  not  afford  even 
this,  but  may  be  absolute  waste.  In 
any  case  society  or  mankind  grow  no 
richer  by  it,  but  poorer.  All  materiid 
products  consumed  by  any  one  while  he 
produces  nothing,  are  so  much  sub- 
tracted, for  the  tune,  from  the  material 
products  which  society  would  other- 
wise have  possessed.  But  though 
society  grows  no  richer  by  unproduc- 
tive labour,  the  individual  may.  An 
unproductive  labourer  may  receive  for 
his  labour,  from  those  who  derive 
pleasure  or  benefit  from  it,  a  remunera- 
tion which  may  be  to  him  a  considera- 
ble source  of  wealth ;  but  his  gain  is 
balanced  by  their  loss;  they  may 
have  received  a  full  equivalent  for 
their  expenditure,  but  they  are  so 
much  poorer  by  it.  \Vhen  a  tailor 
makes  a  coat  and  sells  it,  there  is  a 
transfer  of  the  price  from  the  customer 
to  the  tailor,  and  a  coat  besides  which 
did  not  previously  exist ;  but  what  is 
gained  by  an  actor  is  a  mere  transfer 
from  the  spectator's  funds  to  his,  leav- 
ing no  article  of  wealth  for  the  specta- 
tor's indemnification.  Thus  the  com- 
munity collectively  gains  nothing  by 
the  actor's  labour ;  and  it  loses,  of  lus 
receipts,  all  that  portion  which  he  con- 
sumes, retaining  only  that  which  he 
lays  by.  A  commumty,  however,  may 
add  to  its  wealth  by  unproductive 
labour,  at  the  expense  of  other  wat 
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munitieB,  as  an  individual  may  at  the 
expense  of  other  individnak.  The 
gams  of  Italian  opera  singers,  German 
govemosses,  French  bauet  dancers, 
&c.,  are  a  sonrce  of  wealth,  as  far  as 
they  go,  to  their  respectiye  countries, 
if  they  return  thither.  The  petty 
states  of  Greece,  especially  the  ruder 
and  more  backward  of  those  states, 
were  nurseries  of  soldiers,  who  hired 
themselves  to  the  princes  and  satraps 
of  the  East  to  carry  on  useless  and  de- 
structive wars,  and  returned  with  their 
savings  to  pass  their  declining  years  in 
their  own  country :  these  were  unpro- 
ductive labourers,  and  the  pay  tney 
received,  together  with  the  plundEer  they 
took,  was  an  outlay  without  return  to 
the  countries  whicn  furnished  it ;  but, 
though  no  gain  to  the  world,  it  was  a 
gain  to  Greece.  At  a  later  period  the 
same  country  and  its  colonies  supplied 
the  Eoman  empire  with  another  class 
of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
philosophers  or  of  rhetoricians,  taueht 
to  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes  what 
were  esteemed  the  most  valuable  ao- 
complishments :  these  were  mainly 
unproductive  labourers,  but  their  ample 
recompense  was  a  source  of  wealth  to 
their  own  country.  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  there  any  accession  of 
wealth  to  the  world.  The  services  of 
the  labourers,  if  useful,  were  obtained 
at  a  sacrifice  to  the  world  of  a  portion 
of  material  wealth ;  if  useless,  all  that 
these  labourers  consumed  was,  to  the 
world,  waste. 

To  be  wasted,  however,  is  a  liability 
not  confined  to  unproductive  labour. 
Productive  labour  may  equally  be 
wasted  if  more  of  it  is  expended  than 
reaUy  conduces  to  production.  If  de- 
fect of  skill  in  labourers,  or  of  judgment 
in  those  who  direct  them,  causes  a 
misapplication  of  productive  industij ; 
if  a  farmer  persists  in  ploughing  with 
three  horses  and  two  men,  when  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  two  horses 
and  one  man  are  sufficient,  the  sur- 
plus labour,  though  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  production,  is  wasted,  if  a 
new  process  is  adopted  which  proves 
no  better,  or  not  so  good  as  those  before 
in  use,  the  labour  expended  in  perfect- 
ing the  invention  and  in  carrying  it 


into  practice,  though  employed  for  a 

5 reductive  purpose,  is  wasted.  Fro- 
uctive  labour  may  render  a  nation 
poorer,  if  the  wealth  it  prodnoes,  that 
i&  the  increase  it  makes  in  the  stock 
of  useful  or  agreeable  things,  be  of  a 
kind  not  immedi»itely  wanted:  as 
when  a  commodity  is  unsaleable,  be- 
cause produced  in  a  quantity  beyonl 
the  present  demand ;  or  when  specula*  . 
tors  Duild  docks  and  warehouses  before 
there  is  any  trade.  The  bankn^ 
states  of  !Morth  America,  with  their 
premature  railways  and  canals,  have 
made  this  kind  of  mistaJEc;  and  it 
was  for  some  time  doubtful  whetiier 
England,  in  the  disproportionate  de- 
velopment (^  railway  enterprise,  had 
not,  in  some  degree,  foUowed  the 
example.  Labour  sunk  in  expectation 
of  a  distant  return,  when  tne  ereat 
exigencies  or  limited  resources  of  the 
community  require  that  the  return  he 
rapid,  may  leave  the  country  not  only 
poorer  in  the  meanwhile,  by  all  whioh 
those  labourers  consume,  but  less  rich 
even  ultimately  than  if  immediate  re- 
turns had  been  sought  in  the  first 
instance,  and  enterprises  for  distant 
profit  postponed. 

§6.  The  distinction  of  Prodnctiw 
and  Unproductive  is  applicable  to  con- 
sumption as  well  as  to  labour.  AU  the 
members  of  the  community  are  not 
labourers,  but  all  are  consumers,  and 
consume  either  unproductively  or  pro- 
ductively. Whoever  contributes  no- 
thing directly  or  indirectly  to  produc- 
tion, is  an  unproductive  consumer. 
The  only  productive    consumers    are 

Srodurtive  labourers ;    the^  labour  d  j 
irection  being  of  course  included,  as  I 
well  as  that  of  execution.      But  tibs 
consmnption  even  of  productive  lalxmr  .^ 
ers  is  not  all  of  it  productive  conson^ 
tion.    There  is  unproductive  consume  i 
tion  by  productive  consumers.    What 
they  consmud  in  keeping  np  or  im- 
proving their   health,    strength,    and 
capacities  of  work,  or  in  reanng  other 
productive  labourers  to  succeea  them, 
IS  productive  consumption.    But  con* 
sumption    on    pleasures    or    luxuriei^ 
whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the   indus- 
trious, sinoe  production  is  neithar  iti 
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is  in  any  way  advanced  by 
be  reckoned  nnproductive : 
ervation  perhaps  of  a  certain 
)f  enjoyment  wliich  may  be 
long  necessaries,  since  any- 
i  of  it  would  not  be  consistent 
pnatest  efficiency  of  labour. 
e  is  prodactive  consumption, 
»  to  maintain  and  increase 
jtive  powers  of  the  commu- 
er  those  residing  in  its  soil, 
iterials,  in  the  number  and 
of  its  instruments  of  produo- 
its  people. 

ire  numerous  products  which 
id  not  to  admit  of  bein^  con- 
lerwise  than  unproductively. 
&1  consumption  of  gold  lace, 
66,  or  champagne,  must  be 
unproductive,  since  ^hese 
ve  no  assistance  to  produo- 
117  support  to  life  or  strength, 
would  equally  be  given  by 
Qch  less  costly.  Hence  it 
supposed  that  the  labour  em- 
producinsthem  ought  not  to 
dd  as  productive,  in  the  sense 
the  term  is  understood  by 
aconomists.  I  grant  that  no 
ids  to  the  permanent  enrich- 
odety,  which  is  employed  in 
:  things  for  the  use  of  unpro- 
ADsmners.  The  tailor  who 
|oat  for  a  man  who  produces 
is  a  productive  labourer;  but 
veeks  or  months  the  coat  is 
t  while  the  wearer  has  not 
sirything  to  replace  it,  and 
amity  is  then  no  richer  by  the 
the  tailor,  than  if  the  same 
been  paid  for  a  stall  at  the 
ferertheless,  society  has  baen 
the  labour  while  the  coat 
tt  is,  until  society,  through 
Qproductive  members,  chose 
s  the  produce  of  the  labour 
Mj,  The  case  of  the  gold 
M  inne  apple  is  no  further 
Sum  that  they  are  still  iiir- 
red  than  the  coat  from  the 
if  necessaries.  These  things 
lealth  until  they  have  been 


«^  however,  by  this,  that 
" — """"   xnore  important 


to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than 
even  that  between  productive  and  un- 
productive labour;  the  distinction, 
namely,  between  labour  for  the  supply 
of  productive,  and  for  the  supply  of 
unproductive,  consumption ;  TOtween 
labour  employed  in  keeping  up  or  in 
adding  to  the  productive  resources  oi 
the  country,  and  that  which  is  em- 
ployed otherwise.  Of  the  produce  of 
the  countiy,  a  part  only  is  destined  to 
be  ^  consumed  productively ;  the  re- 
mainder supplies  the  unproductive  con- 
sumption of  producers,  and  the  entire 
consumption  of  the  unproductive  classes. 
Suppose  that  the  proportion  of  the 
annual  produce  apphed  to  the  first  pur- 
pose amounts  to  naif;  then  one-naif 
the  productive  labourers  of  the  country 
are  all  that  are  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions on  which  the  permanent  wealth 
of  the  country  depends.  The  other 
half  are  occupied  from  year  to  year  and 
from  generation  to  generation  in  pro- 
ducing things  which  are  consumed  and 
disappear  without  return;  and  what- 
ever this  half  consume  is  as  completely 
lost,  as  to  any  permanent  effect  on  the 
national  resources,  as  if  it  were  con- 
sumed unproductively.  Suppose  that 
this  second  half  of  the  labonnng  popu- 
lation ceased  to  work,  and  that  the 
government  or  their  parishes  main- 
tained them  in  idleness  for  a  whole 
year:  the  first  half  would  suffice  to 
produce,  as  they  had  done  before,  their 
own  necessaries  and  the  necessaries  of 
the  second  half^  and  to  keep  the  stock 
of  materials  and  implements  undi- 
minished: the  unproductive  classes, 
indeed,  would  be  either  starved  or 
obliged  to  produce  their  own  subsist- 
ence, and  the  whole  community  would 
be  reduced  during  a  year  to  bare  neces- 
saries; but  the  sources  of  production 
would  be  unimpaired,  and  the  next 
year  there  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
smaller  produce  than  if  no  such  interval 
of  inactivity  had  occurred ;  while  if 
the  case  had  been  reversed,  if  the  first 
half  of  the  labourers  had  suspended 
their  accustomed  occupations,  and  the 
second  half  had  continued  theirs,  the 
countiy  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth 
would  have  been  entirely  impoverished. 
It  would  be  a  great  error  to  regret 
D 
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the  lai^ge  proportion  of  the  animal  pro- 
dnoe,  which  m  an  opulent  oocmtiy  goes 
to  supply  nnprodactiye  consumption. 
It  would  be  to  lament  that  the  com- 
munity has  so  much  to  sparo  from  its 
necessities,  for  its  pleasures  and  for  all 
higher  uses.  This  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce is  the  fund  from  which  all  the 
wants  of  the  community,  other  than 
that  of  mere  Hying,  are  provided  for ; 
the  measuro  of  its  means  of  enjo^ent 
and  of  its  power  of  accomnlishmg  all 
purposes  not  productive.    That  so  great 
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a  surplus  should  be  available  I 
purposes,  and  that  it  should  be  i 
to  tnem,  can  <m]v  be  a  subject 
gratulation.  Tne  things  to 
eretted,  and  which  aro  not  incaf 
being  remedied,  are  the  pro 
inequality  with  which  this  sui 
distributed,  the  little  worth  of 
jects  to  which  the  greater  part 
devoted,  and  the  large  share  wld( 
to  the  lot  of  persons  who  ren 
equivalent  tervioe  in  return. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  OAPTTAI.. 


§  1.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  that  besides  the  pri- 
mary and  universal  requisites  of  pro- 
duction, labour  and  natural  agents, 
there  is  another  requisite  without  which 
no  productive  operations  beyond  the 
rude  and  scanty  beginnings  of  primitive 
industry,  are  possible :  namely,  a  stock, 
previously  accumulated,  of  the  products 
of  former  labour.  This  accumulated 
stock  of  theproduoe  of  labour  is  termed 
Capital.  The  function  of  Capital  in 
production,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance thoroughly  to  understand,  since 
a  number  of  the  erroneous  notions  with 
t^hich  our  subject  is  infested,  originate 
in  an  imperfect  and  confused  appre- 
hension ot  this  point. 

Capital,  by  persons  wholly  unused 
to  renect  on  the  subject,  is  supposed  to 
be  synonymous  with  money.  To  ex- 
pose this  misapprehension,  would  be  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter.  Money  is  no  more 
synonymous  with  capital  than  it  is 
with  wesJth.  Monev  cannot  in  itself 
perform  any  part  of  the  office  of  capital, 
since  it  can  afford  no^  assistance  to 
production.  To  do  this,  it  must  be 
exchanged  for  other  things ;  and  any- 
thing, which  is  susceptible  of  being 
exchanged  for  other  thmgs,  is  capable 
of  contributing  to  production  in  the 
t  degree.    What  capital  does  for 


production,  is  to  afRnd  the  i 
protection,  tools  and  materials 
the  work  requires,  and  to  fee 
otherwise  maintain  the  labourers 
the  process.  These  are  the  i 
which  present  labour  require! 
past,  and  from  the  produce  c 
labour.  Whatever  thmgs  are  d 
for  this  use — destined  to  supp 
ductive  labour  with  these  vano 
reouisites — ^are  Capital. 

To  fSeimiliarize  ourselves  wi 
conception,  let  us  consider  v 
done  with  the  capital  invested 
of  the  branches  of  business  whi^ 
pose  die  productive  industry 
countiy.  A  manufacturer,  for  e: 
has  one  part  of  hid  capital  in  t. 
of  buildmgs.  fitted  and  desti 
carrying  on  his  branch  of  manu 
Another  part  he  has  in  the  i 
machinery.  A.  third  consists,  ii 
a  spinner,  of  raw  cotton,  fiax,  o 
if  a  weaver,  of  flaxen,  woollen, 
cotton,  thread ;  and  tne  Uke,  aoc 
to  the  nature  of  the  manufi 
Food  and  clothing  for  his  operBti 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  preseo 
that  he  should  directly  proride 
few  capitalists,  except  the  prodac 
food  or  clothing,  nave  any  ^ 
worth  mentioning  of  their  otft 
that  shape.  Instead  of  tbs, 
capitalist  nas  money,  which  he  p 
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workpeople,  and  so  enables  them  to 
ptfthemselTes :  he  has  also  finished 
in  bis  warehooses,  by  the  sale  of 
^  he  obtains  more  money,  to  em- 
m  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  to 
uflh  his  stock  of  materials,  to 
his  hoildings  and  machinery  in 
Fj  ud  to  re^ace  them  when  worn 
ffis  money  and  finished  goods, 
fer,  are  not  wholly  capital,  for  he 
not  wholly  devote  them  to  these 
loees:  he  employs  a  part  of  the 
and  of  tiie  proceeds  of  the  other, 
hmpplTinff  his  personal  consmnption 
nd  tost  ?  his  family,  or  in  hiring 
pooms  and   valets,   or   maintaining 
nsten  and  hoonds,  or  in  educating 
■BchQdren,  or  in  paying  taxes,  or  in 
ibrify.   What  then  is  his  capital? 
necisefy  Ihat  part  of  his  possesions, 
^terer  it  be,  which  is  to  constitute 
^  kA  for  canying  on  fresh  produo- 
It  is  of  no  consequence^  that  a 
n  even  the  whole  of  it,  is  in  a 
m  which  it  cannot  directly  supply 
vints  of  labourers. 
>po8e,  for  instance,  that  the  capi- 
II  a  hardware  manufacturer,  and 
his  stock  in  trade^  over  and  above 
luchineiy,    consists    at    present 
1j  in  iron    goods.     Iron   goods 
feed  labourers.     Nevertheless, 
*Biere  change  of  the  destination  of 
Miron  goods,  he  can  cause  labourers 
I  w^fed.  Suppose  that  with  a  portion 
w  prooeeos  ne  intended  to  maintain 
of  boond&  or  an  establishment 
^lUl^ants ;  and  that  he  changes  his 
MOiftod  employs  it  in  his  bud- 
Paying  it  in  wages  to  additional 
"pie.     These    workpeople    are 
to  bay  and  consume  the  food 
vtRild  otherwise  have  been  con- 
hy  the  hounds  or  by  the  seiv 
I  ttd  thus  without  the  emplover^s 
"aeen  or  touched  one  particle  of 
his  conduct  has  determined 
KiDittQch  more  of  the  food  existing 
JMooimtry  has  been  devoted  to  the 
V  productive  labourers,  and  so 
lein  consumed   in   a   manner 
onproductive.    Now  vaiv  the 
Oi^  and  suppose  that  what  is 
nud  in  wages  would  otherwise 
teen  laid  oat  not  in  feeding  sei^ 
or  hoand%  bat  in  bqying  pUte 


and  jewels ,  and  fai  order  to  render  the 
effect  perceptible,  let  as  suppose  that 
the  change  takes  place  on  a  considera. 
ble   scale,  and  that  a  laige  sum  is 
diverted  nom  baying  plate  and  jewels 
to    employing    productive    labourers, 
whom  we  shall  suppose  to  have  been 
previously,  like  the  Irish   peasan^, 
only  half  empbyed  and  half  fed.    The 
labourers,^  on  receiving  their  increased 
wages,  will  not  lay  them  out  in^  plate 
and  jewels,  but  m  food.    There  is  not, 
however,  additional  food  in  the  country ; 
nor  any  unproductive  labourers  or  ani- 
mals, as  in  the  former  case,  whose  food 
is    set   free    for  productive  puiposea 
Food  will^  therefore    be    imported   if 
possible ;  if  not  possible,  the  labourers 
will  remain  for  a  season  on  their  short 
allowance:    but   the    consequence   of 
this  change  in  the  demand  for  com- 
modities,  occasioned  by  the  change  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  capitalists  from 
unproauctive  to  productive,  is  that  next 
vear  more  food  ¥nll  be  produced,  and 
less^  plate    and  jewellery.      So^  that 
agaiiij  without  having  haa  anvthing  to 
do  with    the   food    of  the   labourers 
directly,  the  conversion  by  individuals 
of  a  portion  of  their  property,  no  matter 
of  what  sort,  from  an   unproductive 
destination  to  a  productive,  has  had  the 
effect  of  causing  more  food  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  consumption  of  proauo- 
tive  labourers.    The  (ustinction,  then, 
between  Capital  and  Not-capital,  does 
not  lie  in  the  kind  of  commodities,  but 
in  the  mind  of  the  capitalist — ^in  his 
will  to  employ  them  for  one  purpose 
rather  than  another ;  and  all  property, 
however  ill  adapted  in  itseli  for  the 
use  of  labourers,  is  a  part  of  capital,  so 
soon  as  it,  or  the  value  to  be  received 
from  it,  is  set  apart  for  productive  re- 
investment.   The  sum  of^all  the  values 
so  destined  by  their  respective  posses- 
sors, composes  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Whether  all  those  values  are  in  a  shape 
directly  applicable  to  productive  uses, 
makes    no    difference.      Their  shape, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  temporary 
accident;  but,  once  destined  for  pro- 
duction, they  do  not  fail  to  find  a  way 
of  transforming  themselves  into  things 
capable  of  being  applied  to  it. 
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%t.  Am  whatever  of  the  prodnoe  of 
the  conntry  is  devoted  to  prodnction  is 
eapital,  so,  convereely,  the  whole  of  the 
capital  of  the  ooontry  is  devoted  to 
production.  This  second  proposition, 
however,  must  be  taken  with  some 
limitations  and  explanations.  A  fcmd 
may  be  seeking  for  productive  employ- 
ment, and  find  none,  adapted  to  the 
inclinations  of  its  possessor :  it  then  is 
capital  still,  but  unemployed  capital 
Or  the  stock  m&j  consist  of  unsold 
goods,  not  susceptible  of  direct  applica- 
tion to  productive  uses,  and  not,  at  die 
moment,  marketable :  these,  until  sold, 
are  in  the  condition  of  unemployed 
capital  Again,  artificial  or  accidental 
circumstances  may  render  it  necessary 
to  possess  a  larger  stock  in  advance, 
that  is,  a  larger  capital  before  entering 
on  production,  than  is  required  by  the 
nature  of  things.  Suppose  that  the 
government  la^s  a  tax  on  the  produc- 
tion in  one  of  its  earlier  stages,  as  for 
instance  by  taxing  the  material.  The 
manufacturer  has  to  advance  the  tax, 
before  commencing  the  manufacture, 
and  is  therefore  under  a  necessity  of 
having  a  larger  accumulated  fund  Uian 
is  required  for,  or  is  actually  employed 
in,  the  production  which  he  cames  on. 
He  must  have  a  larger  capital,  to 
maintain  the  same  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour;  or  (what  is  eqmvalent) 
with  a  Cloven  capital  he  maintains  less 
labour.  This  mode  of  levying  taxes, 
therefore,  limits  unnecessarilpr  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country :  a  portion  of  the 
fund  destined  by  its  owners  for  produc- 
tion bein^  diverted  from  its  purpose, 
and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  advance 
to  the  government. 

For  another  example :  a  farmer  may 
enter  on  his  farm  at  such  a  time  of  the 
year,  that  he  may  be  required  to  pay 
one,  two,  or  even  three  quarters'  rent 
before  obtaining  any  return  from  the 
produce.  This,  therefore,  must  be  paid 
out  of  his  capital.  Now  rent,  when 
paid  for  the  land  itself,  and  not  for 
improvements  made  in  it  by  labour,  is 
not  a  productive  expenditure.  It  is 
not  an  outlay  for  the  support  of  labour, 
or  for  the  provision  of  implements  or 
materials  the  produce  of  labour.  It  is 
the  price  paid  for  tl\e  use  of  an  appro- 


priated natural  agent.  This  na 
agent  is  indeed  as  indispensable 
even  more  so)  as  any  implement 
the  having  to  pay  a  price  for  it,  i 
In  the  case  of  the  implement  (a 
produced  by  labour)  a  price  of 
sort  is  the  necessary  condition  • 
existence:  but  the  land  exisi 
nature.  The  payment  for  it,  thei 
is  not  one  of  the  expenses  of  pi 
tion;  and  the  necessity  of  makin., 
payment  out  of  capital,  makes  it 
site  that  there  snould  be  a  g; 
capital,  a  greater  antecedent  ao 
lation  of  the  produce  of  past  h 
than  is  naturally  necessary,  or  tl 
needed  where  land  is  occupied 
different  system.  This  extra  c< 
though  intended  by  its  owners  fc 
duction,  is  in  reality  employed  i 
ductively,  and  aimually  replace  < 
from  any  produce  of  its  own,  but 
the  produce  of  the  labour  suppori 
the  remainder  of  the  farmer's  cap 
Finally,  that  large  portion  < 
productive  capital  of  a  oountiy 
is  employed  m  paying  the  w&g* 
salaries  of  labourers,  evidently  J 
all  of  it,  strictly  and  indispoi 
necessary  for  production.  As  ra: 
it  as  exceeds  the  actual  necessa. 
life  and  health  (an  excess  which 
case  of  skilled  labourers  is  usuaU 
siderable)  is  not  expended  in  supp 
labour,  but  in  remunerating  it,  a.i 
labourers  could  wait  for  this  p 
their  remuneration  until  the  prod 
is  completed :  it  needs  not  nec&< 
pre-exist  as  capital :  and  if  tb.^ 
fortunately  had  to  forego  it  altog 
the  same  amount  of  production 
take  place.  In  order  that  the 
remuneration  of  the  labourers  > 
be  advanced  to  them  in  dailjr  or  "« 
payments,  there  must  exist  m  a«I' 
and  be  appropriated  to  productiv 
a  ^ater  stock,  or  capital,  than  ^ 
suffice  to  carry  on  the  existing  e. 
of  production:  greater,  by  wha; 
amount  of  remuneration  the  laboi 
receive,  beyond  what  the  self-inb 
of  a  jprudent  slave-master  wouJd  m 
to  his  slaves.  In  truth,  it  is  only  i 
an  abundant  capital  had  already ' 
accumulated,  that  the  practice  of 
ing  in  adviMice  ftjiy  romuneratio 
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eyond  a  bare  subsistence,  oould 
have  arisen :  since  whatever  is 
is  not  really  applied  to  produo- 
t  to  the  unproductive  consump- 
prodnctive  labourers,  indicating 
or  production  sufGciently  ample 
t  of  habitually  diverting  a  part 
a  mere  convenience. 
ill  be  observed  that  I  have 
1,  that  the  labourers  are  alwa^rs 
d  from  capital:  and  this  is 
7  the  fact,  though  the  capital 
ot  necessarily  be  furnished  oy  a 
called  a  capitalist.  When  the 
'mamtains  nimself  by  funds  of 
V  as  when  a  peasant-farmer  or 
or  lives  on  tne  produce  uf  his 
an  artisan  works  on  his  own 
,  they  are  still  supported  by 
that  is,  by  funds  provided  in 
I.  The  peasant  does  not  subsist 
r  on  the  produce  of  this,  year's 
but  on  that  of  the  last.  The 
is  not  living  on  the  proceeds  of 
khe  has  in  hand,  but  on  those 
.  preyiously  executed  and  dis- 
'.  Each  is  supported  by  a  small 
>f  his  own,  which  he  periodically 
I  from  the  produce  of  his  labour, 
ge  capitahst  is,  in  like  manner, 
Qfid  from  funds  provided  in 
>•  If  he  personally  conducts 
ations,  as  much  of  his  personal 
ehold  expenditure  as  does  not 
^&ir  remuneration  of  his  labour 
^ket  price,  must  be  considered 
f  his  capital,  expended,  like  any 
^tttal,  tor  production :  and  his 
I  consumption,  so  far  as  it  con- 
Qooessaries,  is  productive  con- 
Q. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
*dd  a  few  more  illustrationp,  to 
Etintoastill  clearer  and  stronger 
•  idea  of  Capital  AsM.  Say 
Wiks,  it  is  on  the  very  elements 
nlject  that  illustration  is  most 

bestowed,  since  the  greatest 
hieh  prevail  in  it  mav  be  traced 
•ant  of  a  thorough  mastery 
elementary  ideas.  Nor  is  this 
XI  a  branch  may  be  diseased 
m  rest  healthy,  but  unsound- 
be  root  dififiises  onhealthinest 
fewbdetrae. 


Let  08  therefore  consider  whether, 
and  in  what  cases,  the  property  of  those 
who  live  on  the  interest  of  what  they 
possess,  without  being  personally  en- 
gaged in  production,  can  be  regarded 
as  capitsd.  It  is  so  called  in  common 
lan^age,  and,  with  reference  to  the 
individual,  not  improperly.  All  iimds 
from  which  the  possessor  derives  an  in- 
come, which  income  he  can  use  without 
sinking  and  dissipating  the  fund  itself, 
are  to  him  equivalent  to  capital.  But 
to  transfer  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
to  the  general  point  of  view,  proposi- 
tions which  are  true  of  the  incUviaual, 
has  been  a  source  of  innumerable 
errors  in  political  economy.  In  the 
present  instance,  that  which  is  virtually 
capital  to  the  individual,  is  or  is  not 
capital  to  the  nation,  according  as  the 
fund  which  W  the  supposition  he  has 
not  dissipatecC  has  or  nas  not  been  dis- 
sipated by  somebody  else. 

For  example,  let  property  of  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  belonging 
to  A,  be  lent  to  B,  a  farmer  or  manufac- 
turer, and  employed  profitably  in  B'e 
occupation.  It  is  as  much  capital  at*  if 
it  belonged  to  B.  A  is  really  a  farmer 
or  manufacturer,  not  personally,  but  in 
respect  of  his  property.  Capital  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds  is  emploved  in 
production — in  maintaining  laboureni 
and  providing  tools  and  materials; 
which  capital  belongs  to  A,  while  B 
takes  the  trouble  of  employing  it,  and 
receives  for  his  remuneration  the  dif- 
ference between  the  profit  which  it 
yields  and  the  interest  he  pays  to  A. 
This  is  the  simplest  case. 

Suppose  next  that  A's  ten  thousand 
pounos,  instead  of  being  lent  to  B,  are 
lent  on  mortgage  to  C,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, by  whom  they  are  employed  in 
improving  the  productive  powers  of  his 
estate,  by  fencing,  draining,  road-mak- 
ing, or  permanent  manures.  This  is 
productive  employment.  The  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  are  sunk,  but  not  dis- 
sipated. Thev  yield  a  permanent  re- 
turn ;  the  land  now  affords  an  inci'ease 
of  produce,  sufficient,  in  a  few  years,  if 
the  outlay  has  been  judicious,  to  replace 
the  amount,  and  in  time  to  multiply  it 
manifold.  Here,  then,  is  a  value  <d 
ten  thousand  pounds^  employed  in  in- 
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ereasing  the  prodace  of  the  conntiT. 
This  oonstitntes  a  capital,  for  which  u, 
if  he  lets  his  land,  receiyes  the  retums 
in  the  nominal  fonn  of  increased  rent ; 
and  the  mortgage  entitles  A  to  receive 
from  these  rettmis,  in  the  shape  of  in- 
terest, snch  annual  sum  as  has  heen 
agreed  on.  We  will  now  vaiy  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  suppose  that  C  does 
not  employ  the  loan  in  improving  his 
land,  hat  m  paying  off  a  former  mort- 
gage, or  in  makmg  a  provision  for 
diudren.  Whether  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  thus  employed  are  capital  or 
not,  will  depend  on  what  is  done  with 
the  amount  by  the  ultimate  receiver. 
If  the  children  invest  their  fortunes  in 
a  productive  employment,  or  the  mort- 
gagee on  being  paid  off  lends  the 
amount  to  anotner  landholder  to  im- 
prove his  land,  or  to  a  manufacturer  to 
extend  his  business,  it  is  still  capital, 
because  productively  employed. 

Suppose,  however,  that  C,  the  bor- 
rowing landlord,  is  a  spendthrift,  who 
burdens  his  land  not  to  increase  his 
fortune  but  to  squander  it,  expending 
the  amount  in  equipages  and  entertain- 
ments. In  a  year  or  two  it  is  dissi- 
pated, and  without  return.  A  is  as 
rich  as  before;  he  has  no  longer  his 
ten  thousand  pounds,  but  he  has  a  lien 
on  the  land,  which  he  could  still  sell  for 
that  amount.  C,  however,  is  10,0002. 
poorer  than  formerly;  and  nobody  is 
richer.  It  may  be  said  that  those  are 
richer  who  have  made  profit  out  of  the 
money  while  it  was  bemg  spent.  No 
doubt  if  C  lost  it  by  gaming,  or  was 
cheated  of  it  by  his  servants,  that  is  a 
mere  transfer,  not  a  destruction,  and 
those  who  have  gained  the  amount  may 
employ  it  productively.  But  if  C  has 
received  the  fair  value  for  his  expendi- 
ture in  articles  of  subsistence  or  luxury, 
which  he  has  consumed  on  himself,  or 
by  means  of  his  servants  or  guests, 
these  articles  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
nothing  has  been  produced  to  replace 
them  :  while  if  the  same  sum  had  oeen 
employed  in  farming  or  manufacturing, 
the  consumption  which  would  have 
taken  place  would  have  been  more  than 
balanced  at  the  end  of  the  year  b^  new 
products,  created  by  the  labour  of  those 
who  woidd  in  that  case  have  been  the 


consumers.  By  Cb  prodigahtj, 
which  would  have  been  consumed 
a  return,  is  consumed  without  n 
C's  tradesmen  may  have  made  a  i 
durinff  the  process ;  but  if  the  cf 
had^  been  expended  prodnctivelj 
equivalent  profit  would  have  been 
by  builders,  fencers,  tooUnaken 
the  tradespeople  who  supply  the 
sumption  of  the  labouring  classes ; 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  (1 
nothing  of  any  increase),  C  wonM 
had  the  ten  thousand  pounds  • 
value  replaced  to  him,  which  n 
has  not.  There  is,  therefore,  o 
general  result,  a  diffnrence  to  tl 
advantage  of  the  conununity,  of  a1 
ten  thousand  pounds,  being  the  a: 
of  C's  unproductive  expenditure 
A,  the  difference  is  not  material, 
his  income  is  secured  to  him,  and 
the  security  is  good,  and  then 
rate  of  interest  the  same,  he  can  a 
sell  the  mortgage  at  its  original 
To  A,  therefore,  the  lien  dT  ten 
sand  pounds  on  C's  estate,  is  vii 
a  capital  of  that  amount ;  but  ii 
in  reference  to  the  community? 
not.  A  had  a  capital  of  ten  the 
pounds,  but  this  has  been  exting* 
— dissipated  and  destroyed  hj  O 
digality.  A  now  receives  his  is 
not  from  the  produce  of  his  capitf 
from  some  other  source  of  incoi 
longing  to  C,  probably  fit)m  the  i 
his  land,  that  is,  from  payments 
to  him  by  farmers  out  of  tne  prodi 
their  capital  The  national  capi 
diminished  by  ten  thousand  po 
and  the  national  income  by  all  i 
those  ten  thousand  pounds,  employ 
capital,  would  have  produced, 
loss  does  not  fall  on  the  owner  o^' 
destroyed  capital,  since  the  deflt 
has  agreed  to  indenmify  him  ft 
But  his  loss  is  only  a  small  ]^rti 
that  sustained  by  the  community, 
what  was  devoted  to  the  use  and 
sumption  of  the  proprietor  was  onl. 
interest;  the  capital  itself  wai 
would  have  been,  employed  in  liM 
petual  maintenance  of  an  eani? 
number  of  labourers,  regulany  i 
ducing  what  they  consumed:  a 
this  maintenance  they  are  de| 
without  oompensatioiL 
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^Ut  V  now  v9ry  the  hypothesis  st31 

*  Br,  tad  siropoee  that  the  money  is 
\  not  by  a  landlord,  bat  by  the 
i  lends  his  capital  toGK>veni- 

.(ttoctfiyon  a  war:  he  buysfironi 
i  State  what  are  called  ^Temment 
^"^'f  that  is,  obligations  on  the 
lent  to  pay  a  certain  annual  in- 
If  the  goTemment  employed 
I  mow^in  making  a  railroad,  this 
1^  be  a  prodnctiye  employment,  and 
I  property  would  still  he  used  as 
nl;  bat  since  it  is  employed  in 
t  tbat  is,  in  the  pay  of  officers  and 
'  I  who  prodnoe  nothing,  and  in 
.  inp;  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
iin^oat  return,  the  government 
itke  ntoation  of  C,  the  spendthrift 
iv^  and  A's  ten  thousand  pounds 
f  n  miKh  national  capital  which 
t  tDsted,  but  exists  no  longer : 
"r  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  far  as 
or  production  is  concerned; 
^^  ftr  other  reasons  the  employ- 
Jttf  it  may  have  been  justifiable. 

*  HUeqnent  income  is  derived,  not 
Ithe  produce  of  his  own  capital,  but 

>  tiles  drawn  from  the  produce  of  I 
fe  nosining  capital  of  the  conmiu- 
*;  ie  vhom  his  capital  is  not  yield-  ' 


ing  any  retuni^  to  indemnify  them  for 
the  payment ;  it  is  lc«t  and  ffone,  and 
what  he  now  poeseeses  is  a  dum  on  the 
returns  to  other  people's  capital  and  iii> 
dustry.  This  claim  he  can  sell,  and 
get  back  the  equivalent  of  his  capital, 
which  he  may  afterwards  employ  pro- 
ductively. True ;  but  he  does  not  ^t 
back  his  own  capital,  or  anvthing  which 
it  has  produced ;  that,  and  all  its  possi- 
ble returns,  are  extinguished :  what  he 
gets  is  the  capital  of  some  other  per- 
son, which  that  person  is  willing  to  ex- 
change for  his  lien  on  the  taxes.  An- 
other capitalist  substitates  himself  for 
A  as  a  mortfi^igee  of  the  public,  and  A 
substitutes  himself  for  the  other  capi- 
talist as  the  possessor  of  a  fund  em- 
ployed in  production,  or  available  for  it. 
By  this  exchange  the  productive  powers 
of  the  community  are  neither  increased 
nor  diminished.  The  breach  in  the 
capital  of  the  countiy  was  made  when 
the  government  spent  A's  money: 
wherebj  a  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
was  withdrawn  or  withheld  from  pro- 
ductive emplopnent,  placed  in  the  vmA 
for  unproductive  consumptiini,  and^ 
stroyed  without  equivalent. 
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rxntDAMmtnAh  FBOPoemoNS  besfjbotino  CAPrrAL. 


bthe 


preceding  explanations 

neir  pmpoee,  they  have 

t  not  only  a  sufficiently  complete 

■Ma  of  ue  idea  of  Capital  accord- 

\Jf  jti  definition,  but  a  sufficient 

'  f  wiih  it  in  the  concrete,  and 

obscurity  with  which  the 

^  n  of  individual  circumstances 

I  it,  to  have  prepared  even  the 

led  reader  for  certain  elemen- 

nnpositions  or  theorems  respecting 

„K^  tlieiall  comprehension  of  which 

[m^  a  ccmsiaerable  step  out  of 

JBpMB  into  l^t. 

rat  ibst  of  these  propositions  is, 
»iiidiiBtrv  is  limited  by  capital, 
r  11  ID  iMaoM  M  to  be  taken  for 


granted  in  many  common  foims  of 
speech  ;  but  to  see  a  truth  occasionally 
is  one  thing,  to  recognise  it  habitually, 
and  admit  no  propositions  inconsistent 
with  it,  is  another.  The  axiom  was 
until  lately  almost  universsklly  disre- 
garded by  leeislators  and  political 
writers;  iod  doctrines  irreconcileable 
with  it  are  still  very  commonly  pro- 
fessed and  inculcated. 

The  following  are  common  expres- 
sions, implying  its  tmth.  The  act  d 
directing  industry  to  a  narticular  em 
ployment  is  described  by  the  phrase 
*'  applying  capital "  to  the  employment. 
To  employ  industry  on  the  land  is  to 
apply  capital  to  the  land.    To  emph^ 
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labour  in  a  manafacture  is  to  invest 
capital  in  the  maQufactnre.  This  im- 
plies that  industiy  cannot  be  employed 
to  any  greater  extent  than  there  is 
capital  to  invest.  The  proposition,  in- 
deed, must  be  assented  to  as  soon  as  it 
is  distinctly  apprehended.  The  ex- 
pression "appijdng  capital"  is  of 
course  metaphorical:  what   is 


applied  is  labour ;  capital  being  an  in- 
dispensable condition.  Again,  we  often 
speak  of  the  "productive  powers  of 
capitaL''  This  expression  is  not  lite- 
rally correct.  The  only  productive 
powers  are  those  of  labour  and  natural 
agents ;  or  if  any  portion  of  capital 
can  by  a  stretch  of  language  be  said  to 
have  a  productive  power  of  its  own,  it 
is  only  tools  and  machineiy,  which,  like 
wind  or  water,  may  be  said  to  co-ope- 
rate with  labour,  llie  food  of  labourers 
and  the  materials  of  production  have 
no  productive  power ;  but  labour  cannot 
exert  its  proauctive  power  unless  pro- 
fided  with  them.  Inere  can  be  no 
more  industry  than  is  supplied  with 
materials  to  work  up  and  food  to  eat. 
Self-evident  as  the  thing  is,  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  people  of  a  countiy 
are  maintained  ana  have  their  wants 
supplied,  not  by  the  produce  of  present 
labour,  but  of  past.  They  consume 
what  has  been  produced,  not  what  is 
about  to  be  produced.  Now,  of  what 
has  been  produced,  a  part  only  is  al- 
lotted to  the  support  of  productive 
labour ;  and  there  will  not  and  cannot 
be  more  of  that  labour  than  the  por- 
tion so  allotted  fwhich  is  the  capital 
of  the  country}  can  feed,  and  provide 
with  the  matenals  and  instruments  of 
production. 

Yet,  in  disregard  of  a  fact  so  evident, 
it  long  continued  to  be  believed  that 
laws  and  governments,  without  creat- 
ing capitid,  could  create  industry. 
Not  by  making  the  people  more  labo- 
rious, or  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
their  labour;  these  are  objects  to 
which  the  government  can,  in  some 
degree,  indirectly  contribute.  But 
without  any  increase  in  the  skill  or 
energy  of  the  labourers,  and  without 
causmg  any  persons  to  labour  who  had 
previously  been  maintained  in  idleness, 
it  was  still  thought  that  the  govern- 


ment, without  providfaip;  M 
funds,  could  create  additional  e 
ment.  A  government  would.  1 
hibitoiy  laws,  pat  a  stop  to  tne 
tation  of  some  ooomiodity ;  and 
by  this  it  had  caused  the  com 
to  be  produced  at  home,  it  would 
itself  upon  having  enridied  the  ( 
with  a  new  branch  of  industry 
parade  in  statistical  tables  the  i 
of  produce  yielded  and  labor 
ployed  in  the  production,  ant 
credit  for  the  whole  of  this  as 
to  the  ^  country,  obtained  throu 
prohibitory  law.  Although  tli 
of  political  arithmetic  has  i\ 
little  into  discredit  in  England, 
flourishes  in  the  nations  of  Cent 
Europe.  Had  legislators  been 
that  industry  is  limited  by 
they  would  have  seen  that,  the 

fate  capital  of  the  oountiy  not 
een  increased,  any  portion  of  i' 
they  by  their  laws  had  cause< 
embarked  in  the  newly-acquired 
of  industry  must  have  been  wit 
or  withheld  from  some  other ;  ii 
it  gave,  or  would  have  given,  < 
ment  to  probably  about  the  sane 
tity  of  labour  which  it  emploj 
new  occupation.* 

*  An  exception  most  be  admitU 
the  industry  created  or  upheld  by 
strictiye  law  belongs  to  the  claiw  of 
called  domestic  manufactures.  Tb* 
carried  on  by  persons  already  fed 
bouring  families,  in  the  intervals 
employment— no  transfer  of  capita 
occupation  is  necessary  to  its  bein 
taken,  beyond  the  value  of  the  mate 
tools,  which  is  often  inconsidera 
therefore,  a  protecting  duty  causes  t 
pation  to  be  carried  on,  when  it  a 
would  not,  there  is  in  this  case  a  real 
of  the  production  of  the  countiy. 

In  order  to  render  our  theoretical 
tion  invulnerable,  this  peculiar  case 
allowed  for :  but  it  does  not  touch  i 
tical  doctrine  of  fi*ee  trade.  ] 
manufactures  cannot,  from  the  vei 
of  things,  require  protection,  since 
sistcnce  of  the  labourers  being  provi 
other  sources,  the  price  of  the  prodi 
ever  much  it  may  be  reduced,  is  t 
clear  gain.  If.  therefore,  the  dom€ 
dueers  retire  from  the  competitf* 
never  from  necessity,  but  beoause 
duct  i^  aot  worth  the  labour  it  cost 
opinion  of  the  best  Judges,  those  wl 
the  one  and  undergo  the  other.  Th< 
the  sacrifice  of  buying  their  dothii 
labour  of  making  it.    Thty  will  not  < 
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i^  2.  JBeoanse  iDdustrr  is  limited  by 
capital,  we  are  not  however  to  infer  that 
H  always  reaches  that  limit.  Capital 
maj  be  temporarily  nnemplojed,  as  in 
the  case  of  misold  goods,  or  funds  that 
have  not  yet  found  an  investment ; 
during  this  interval  it  does  not  set  in 
motion  any  industry.  Or  there  may 
not  be  as  many  labourers  obtainable, 
as  the  capital  would  maintain  and  em- 
ploy. This  has  been  known  to  occur 
m  new  colonies,  where  capital  has 
BometimeB  perished  uselessly  for  want 
of  labour :  the  Swan  Kiver  settlement 
(now  called  Western  Australia),  in  the 
first  years  after  its  foundation,  was  an 
instance.  There  are  many  persons 
maintained  from  existing  capital,  who 
produce  nothing,  or  who  might  produce 
much  more  tnan  they  do.  If  the 
labourers  were  reduced  to  lower  wages, 
or  induced  to  work  more  hours  for  the 
same  wages,  or  if  their  families^  who 
are  alreadv  maintained  from  capital, 
were  employed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  now  are  in  adding  to  the 
produce,  a  given  capital  would  afford 
employment  to  more  industry.  The 
unproductive  consumption  of  produc- 
tive labourers,  the  whole  of  which  is 
now  supplied  by  capital,  might  cease, 
or  be  postponed  until  the  produce 
came  in ;  and  additional  productive 
labourers  might  be  maintained  with 
the  amount.  Bv  such  means  society 
might  obtain  from  its  existing  re- 
sources a  greater  quantity  of  produce : 
and  to  such  means  it  has  been  driven, 
when  the  sudden  destruction  of  some 
large  portion  of  its  capital  rendered 
the  employment  of  the  remainder  with 
the  greatest  possible  effect,  a  matter  of 
paramount  consideration  for  the  time. 

Where  industry  has  not  come  up  to  the 
limit  imposed  by  capital,  governments 
may,  in  various  ways,  for  example  by 
importing  additional  labourers,  bring 
it  nearer  to  that  limit :  as  by  the  im- 
portation of  Coolies  and  free  Negroes 
into  the  West  Indies.  There  is  an- 
other wav  in  which  governments  can 
create  additional  industry.  They  can 
create   capital.     They    may    lay    on 

th«ir  labour  unless  society  will  give  them 
more  ftn*  it,  than  in  their  own  opinion  its 
mrodoetit  worth. 


taxes,  and  employ  the  amount  produo- 
tively.  They  may  do  what  is  nearly 
equivalent;  they  may  lay  taxes  on 
income  or  expenditure,  ana  apply  the 

Sroceeds  towards  paying  off  the  public 
ebts.  The  fundholder,  when  paid  ofi^ 
would  still  desire  to  draw  an  income 
from  his  property,  most  of  which  there- 
fore would  mid  its  way  into  productive 
employment,  while  a  great  part  of  it 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  fond 
for  unproductive  expenditure,  since 
people  do  not  wholly  pay  their  taxes 
from  what  they  would  nave  saved,  but 
partly,  if  not  chiefly,  from  what  thev 
would  have  spent.  It  may  be  added, 
that  any  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  capital  Tor,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  labour)  by  improvements 
in  the  arts  of  life,  or  otherwise,  tends 
to  increase  the  employment  for  labour; 
since,  when  there  is  a  greater  produce 
altogether,  it  is  always  probable  that 
some  portion  of  the  mcrease  will  be 
saved  and  converted  into  capital; 
especially  when  the  increased  returns 
to  productive  industry  hold  out  an 
additional  temptation  to  the  conver 
sion^  of  funds  from  an  unproductive 
destination  to  a  productive. 

§  3.  ^  While,  on  the  one  hand,  in- 
dustry is  limited  by  capital,  so  on  the 
other,  everv  increase  of  capital  gives, 
or  is  capable  of  giving,  additional  em- 
ployment to  industry ;  and  this  with- 
out assignable  limit.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  the  capital,  or  part  of  it, 
may  be  so  employed  as  not  to  support 
labourers,  being  fixed  in  machineiy, 
buildings,  improvement  of  land,  and  the 
like.  In  any  large  increase  of  capital 
a  considerable  portion  will  generally  be 
thus  employed,  and  will  only  co-operate 
with  laoourers,  not  maintain  them. 
What  I  do  intend  to  assert  is,  that  the 
portion  which  is  destined  to  their 
maintenance,  may  (supposing  no  altera- 
tion in  anything  else)  be  indefinitely 
increased,  without  creating  an  impos- 
sibility of  finding  them  employment : 
in  other  words,  that  if  there  are  human 
beings  capable  of  work,  and  food  ta 
feed  them,  they  may  always  be  em- 
ployed in  producing  somethmg.  This 
proposition  requires  to  be  somewhat 
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dwelt  apon,  being  one  of  those  which 
it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  assent  to 
when  presented  in  general  terms,  but 
somewhat  difficult  to  keep  fast  hold  of, 
in  the  crowd  and  confusion  of  the 
actual  facts  of  society.  It  is  also  very 
much  opposed  to  common  doctrines. 
There  is  not  an  opinion  more  general 
among  mankind  than  this,  that  the 
unprciductive  expenditure  of  the  rich  is 
necessary  to  the  employment  of  the 
poor.  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  doc- 
trine had  hardly  been  questioned ;  and 
even  since  his  time,  authors  of  the 
highest  name  and  of  great  merits  have 
contended,  that  if  consumers  were  to 
save  and  convert  into  capital  more 
than  a  limited  portion  of  their  income, 
and  were  not  to  devote  to  unproductive 
consumption  an  amount  of  means  bear- 
ing a  certain  ratio  to  the  capital  of  the 
countiy,  the  extra  accumulation  would 
be  merely  so  much  waste,  since  there 
would  be  no  market  for  the  commo- 
dities which  the  capital  so  created 
would  produce.  I  conceive  this  to  be 
one  of  the  many  errors  arising  in  poli- 
tical economy,  from  tlie  practice  oi  not 
beginning  with  the  examination  of 
simple  cases,  but  rushing  at  once  into 
the  complexity  of  concrete  phenomena. 
Eveiy  one  can  see  that  if  a  benevo- 
lent government  possessed  all  the  food, 
and  all  the  implements  and  materials, 
of  the  community,  it  could  exact  pro- 
ductive labour  from  all  capable  of  it, 
to  whom  it  allowed  a  share  in  the  food, 
and  could  be  in  no  danger  of  wanting 
a  field  for  the  employment  of  this  pro- 
ductive labour,  since  as  long  as  there 
was  a  single  want  unsaturated  (which 
material  objects  could  supplv),  of  any 
one  individual,  the  labour  oi  the  com- 
munity could  be  turned  to  tJie  produc- 
tion of  something  capable  of  satisfying 
that  want.  Now,  the  individual  poa- 
sessors  of  capital,  when  they  add  to  it 
bj  fresh  accumulations,  are  doing  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  done  by  a  benevolent  govern- 
ment. Afi  it  is  allowable  to  put  any 
case  bv  way  of  hypothesis,  let  us  ima- 
gine tne  most  extreme  case  conceiv- 
able.    Suppose  that  every  capitalist 

*  For  example,  Mr.  Mfclthm,  Or.  CtuOmen, 
M.d»8iMiM»di. 
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came  to  be  of  opinion  that  not  being 
more  meritorious  than  a  well-oondnctad 
labourer,  he  ought  not  to  fare  better ;  and 
accordinglv  laid  by,  from  conscientious 
motives,  the  surplus  of  his  profits ;  or 
suppose  this  abstinence  not  sponta- 
neous, but  imposed  by  law  or  opinion 
upon  all  capitalists,  and  upon  land- 
owners likewise.  Unproductive  eX' 
penditure  is  now  reduced  to  its  lowest 
limit :  and  it  is  asked,  how  is  the  in- 
creased capital  to  find  employment? 
Who  is  to  buy  the  goods  which  it  will 
produce?  There  are  no  longer  cus- 
tomers even  for  those  which  were  pro- 
duced before.  The  goods,  thererare, 
(it  is  said)  will  remain  unsold ;  they 
will  perish  in  the  warehouses;  unm 
capital  is  brought  down  to  what  it  was 
originally,  or  rather  to  as  much  less, 
as  the  demand  of  the  consumers  has 
lessened.  But  this  is  seeing  only  one- 
half  of  the  matter.  In  the  case  sup- 
posed, there  would  no  longer  be  any 
demand  for  luxuries,  on  the  part 
of  capitalists  and  landowners.  But 
when  these  classes  turn  their  in* 
come  into  capital,  they  do  not  thereby 
annihilate  their  power  of  consumption ; 
they  do  but  transfer  it  frt>m  themselves 
to  the  labourers  to  whom  they  give 
employment.  Now,  there  are  two  pos- 
sible suppositions  in  regard  to  the 
labourers;  either  there  is,  or  there  is 
not,  an  increase  of  their  numbers,  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  of  capital  U 
there  is,  the  case  ofiiBrs  no  difficulty. 
The  production  of  necessaries  for  tM 
new  population,  takes  the  place  of  the 
production  of  luxuries  for  a  portion  of 
the  old,  and  supplies  exactly  the 
amount  of  employment  which  has  been 
lost  But  suppose  that  there  is  no  in- 
crease of  population.  The  whole  of 
what  was  previously  expended  io 
luxuries,  by  capitalists  and  landlords, 
is  distributed  among  the  existinff 
labourers,  in  the  form  of  additional 
wages.  We  will  assume  them  to  be 
already  sufficiently  supplied  with  neces- 
saries. What  follows?  That  the 
labourers  become  consumers  of  luxu- 
ries; and  the  capital  previously  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  luxuries,  is 
still  able  to  employ  itself  in  the  same 
maimer :  the  dirorenoe  being,  that  ths 
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j  'iixniei  lie  ghared  among  the  ocnn- 
2^^l)"i>snfly^ui8tead  of  being  oon- 
rj?*  *o  a  few.  The  increased  accumn- 
•«0B  and  increased  production  might 
^^H^roQiIj  speaking,  continue,  until 
•j^T/sfiwaier  had  every  indulgence  of 
t|J2J«I|  consistent  with  continuing  to 
J^ ;  apposing  that  the  power  of 
™^I»bouT  were  physically  siuBcient  to 
Pj'wjoe  all  this  amount  of  indulgences 
jg'  tbeir  whole  number.  Thus  the 
™«t  <rf  wealth  is  never  deficiency  of 
S°5J^»«»,  but  of  producers  and  pro- 
■"**^  power.  EveiT  addition  to 
J^J^ves  to  Ubour  either  additional 
^Ploynaeiit,  or  additional  remunera- 
™»:  enriches  either  the  oountiy,  or 
™jhbouri,^  class.  If  it  finds  addi- 
5~  hands  to  set  to  work,  it  increases 
"•  •«p«gate  produce:  if  only  the 
S^irf^^  it  gives  them  a  larger 
CAM  \L  ** '  *'^  perhaps  even  in  this 
^Ji'jy  stisQulatrng  them  to  greater 
■*"*™°*^  augments  the  produce  itself. 

fjLgi^  "^ocnd  fundamental  theorem 
SyjjR  O^pital,  relates  to  the  source 
■iff^  Jr^  ^^  "  derived.  It  is  the  re- 
fiog  mtJUT^^^'  The  evidence  of  this 
n^^SJ^^ily  in  what  has  been  al- 
*i»_^  .?**  «ii  the  Bulgect.  But  the 
needs  some  further  illus- 


koaj  jj^^^^^'^^ODB  were  to  expend  in  per- 
^  *^  th  ^^^i^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^y  produce, 
viit  it  1^^  income  they  receive  from 
Jonld  Hot  ^^^^**«luoed  by  others,  capital 
tiSng  g^^^^^^srease.  All  capital,  with  a 
iRih  of  g^^^^ption,  was  onginalljr  the 

Deepti<ai^^''^™g-    ^  **y»  ^*"  *  trifling 

na^  on  -^^^  ^because  a  person  who  la- 

liig  ov^^^^  ^"^"^  account,  may  spend 

QunA  S^^^  account  all  he  produces, 

(,^i^QH^*^^^Doming  destitute;  and  the 

t^S^^^^.^^f  necessaries  on  which  he 

^^  b^^^^  ^®  ^*®  reaped  his  harvest 

aji^X  ^^  ^  commodity,  though  a  real 

J^jljP^^^^^Tmot  be  said  to  have  been 

|Z*7|l  S^"^^  i*  ^  all  used  for  the  sup- 

^*JJ*^     own  wants,  and  perhaps  as 

SJ***y  ^*^  if  it  had  been  consumed  in 

IWBpW^       We  mav  imagine  a  number 

qC  VBP9^'^*^^\ials  or  ntmilies  settled  on  as 

WtKfii  *^1^rate  pieces  of  land,  each 

^UM  ^^  ^^^  uieir  own  labour  pro- 

^^gyil^^^  consuming  the  whole  pro- 
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duce.  But  even  these  must  save  (that 
is,  spare  from  their  personal  consump- 
tion) as  much  as  is  necessary  for  seed. 
Some  saving,  therefore,  there  must  have 
been,  even  m  this  simplest  of  all  states 
of  economical  relations;  people  must 
have  produced  more  than  they  used,  or 
used  less  than  they  produced.  Still 
more  must  they  do  so  oefore  they  can 
employ  other  labourers,  or  increase  their 
production  beyond  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
All  that  any  one  employs  in  supporting 
and  canying  on  any  otner  labour  than 
his  own,  must  have  been  originally 
brought  together  by  saving;  somebody 
must  have  produced  it  and  forborne  to 
consume  it.  We  may  say,  therefore, 
without  material  inaccuracy,  that  all 
capital,  and  especially  all  addition  to 
capital,  are  the  result  of  saving. 

In  a  rude  and  violent  state  of  society, 
it  continually  happens  that  the  person 
who  has  capital  is  not  the  very  person 
who  has  saved  it,  but  some  one  who, 
being  stronger,  or  belonging  to  a  more 
powerful  community,  nas  possessed 
nimself  of  it  by  plunder.  And  even  in 
a  state  of  things  m  which  property  was 
protected,  the  increase  of^  capital  has 
usually  been,  for  a  long  time,  mainlv 
derived  from  privations  which,  though 
essentially  the  same  with  saving,  are 
not  generally  called  by  that  name,  be^ 
cause  not  voluntary.  The  actual  pro- 
ducers have  been  slaves,  compelled  to 
produce  as  much  as  force  could  extort 
from  them,  and  to  consume  as  little  as 
the  self-interest  or  the  usually  very 
slender  humanity  of  their  taskmasters 
would  permit.  This  kind  of  compul- 
sory saving,  however,  would  not  have 
caused  any  increase  of  capital,  unless 
a  part  of  the  amount  had  been  saved 
over  again,  voluntariljr,  bv  the  master. 
If  aU  that  he  made  his  slaves  produce 
and  forbear  to  consume,  had  been  con- 
sumed by  him  on  personal  indulgences, 
he  would  not  have  increased  his  capital, 
nor  been  enabled  to  maintain  an  in- 
creasing number  of  slaves.  To  main- 
tain any  slaves  at  all,  implied  a  pre- 
vious saving ;  a  stock,  at  least  of  mod, 
provided  in  advance.  This  saving  may 
not,  however,  have  been  made  by  any 
seli^imposed  privation  of  the  master; 
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but  more  probably  by  that  of  the  slaves 
themselyes  while  free;  the  rapine  or 
war,  which  deprived  them  of  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  having  transferred  also 
their  accumulations  to  the  conqueror. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
term  saving,  with  the  associations  usu- 
ally belonging  to  it,  does  not  exactlj 
fit  the  operation  by  which  capital  is 
increased.  If  it  were  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  onljr  waj  to  accelerate  the  in- 
crease of  capital  is  by  increase  of  saving, 
the  idea  would  probably  be  suggested 
of  greater  abstinence,  and  increased 
privation.  But  it  is  obvious  that  what- 
ever increases  the  productive  power  of 
labour,  creates  an  additional  fund  to 
make  savings  from,  and  enables  capital 
to  be  enlar^d  not  only  without  addi- 
tional privation,  but  concurrently  with 
an  increase  of  personal  consumption. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  here  an  increase 
of  saving,  in  the  scientific  sense. 
Though  there  is  more  consumed,  there 
is  also  more  spared.  There  is  a  greater 
excess  of  proauction  over  consumption. 
It  is  consistent  with  correctness  to  call 
this  a  greater  saving.  Though  the 
term  is  not  unobjectionable,  there  is  no 
other  which  is  not  liable  to  as  great 
objections.  To  consume  less  than  is 
produced,  is  saving;  and  that  is  the 
process  by  which  capital  is  increased ; 
not  necessarily  by  consuming  less,  ab- 
solutely. We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  so  much  the  slaves  of  words,  as 
to  be  unable  to  use  the  word  saving  in 
this  sense,  without  being  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  to  increase  capital  there 
is  another  way  besides  consuming  less, 
namely,  to  produce  more, 

§  5.  A  third  fundamental  theorem 
respecting  Capital,  closely  connected 
with  the  one  last  discussed,  is,  that 
although  saved,  and  the  result  of 
saving,  it  is  nevertheless  consumed. 
The  word  saving  does  not  imply  that 
what  is  saved  is  not  consumed,  nor 
even  necessarily  that  its  consumption 
is  deferred  ;  but  only  that,  if  consumed 
immediately,  it  is  not  consumed  by  the 
person  who  saves  it.  If  merely  laid 
oy  for  future  use,  it  is  said  to  be 
hoarded;  and  while  hoarded,  is  not 
consumed  at  all.    Bat  if  employed  as 
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capital,  it  is  all  conpumed ;  though  not 
by  the  capitalist.  Part  is  exchanged 
for  tools  or  machinery,  which  are  worn 
out  by  use :  part  for  seed  or  materiala, 
which  are  destroyed  as  such  by  being 
sown  or  wrought  up,  and  destroyed  if 
together  by  the  consumption  of  the 
ultimate  product.  The  remainder  ia 
paid  in  wages  to  productive  labourers, 
who  consume  it  for  their  daily  wants; 
or  if  they  in  their  turn  save  any  part,  tlda 
also  is  not,  generally  speaking,  hoarded, 
but  (through  savmgs  banks,  benefit 
clubs,  or  some  other  channel)  re-em* 
ployed  as  capital,  and  consumed.  i 

The  principle  now  stated  is  a  strong  / 
example  of  the  necessity  of  attention  to^ 
the  most  elementary  truths  of  our  sub- 
ject :  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary of  them  all,  and  yet  no  one  who 
has  not  bestowed  some  thought  on  the 
matter  is  habitually  aware  of  it,  and 
most  are  not  even  willing  to  admit  U 
when  first  stated.  To  the  vul^r,  it  is 
not  at  all  apparent  that  what  is  saved 
is  consumed.  To  them,  every  one  who 
saves,  appears  in  the  light  of  a  person 
who  hoards  ;^  they  may  think  sacn  con- 
duct permissible,  or  even  laudable,  when 
it  is  to  provide  for  a  family,  and  the 
like  ;  but  they  have  no  conception  of  it 
as  doing  good  to  other  people :  saving 
is  to  them  another  word  for  keeping  a 
thing  to  oneself;  while  speniUng  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  distributing  it 
among  others,  llie  person  who  ex- 
pends his  fortune  in  improductive  con- 
sumption, is  looked  upon  as  difiusing 
benefits  all  around ;  and  is  an  object 
of  so  much  favour,  that  some  portion 
of  the  same  popularity  attaches  even 
to  him  who  spends  what  does  not  be- 
long to  him ;  who  not  only  destroys  his 
own  capital,  if  he  ever  nad  any,  but, 
under  pretence  of  borrowing,  and  oo 
promise  of  repayment,  possesses  him- 
self of  capital  belonging  to  others,  and 
destroys  tnat  likewise. 

This  popular  error  comes  from  at- 
tending to  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
consequences  that  flow  from  the  saving 
or  the  spending;  all  the  effects  d 
either  which  are  out  of  sight,  being  out 
of  mind.  The  eye  follows  what  is  saved, 
into  an  imaginary  strong  box,  and  there 
loses  sight  of  it ;  what  is  spent,  it  M- 
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and  furniture  which  the  money  pur- 


owB  into  the  hands  of  tradespeople  and 
le^ndenta ;  bat  without  reaching  the 
iltimate  destination  in  either  case. 
Saving  (for  j^roductive  investment),  and 
mending,  coincide  very  closely  in  the 
&st  stage  of  their  operations.  The 
sffects  of  boUi  begin  with  consumption ; 
irith  the  destruction  of  a  certain  portion 
of  wealth ;  only  the  things  consumed, 
and  the  persons  consuming,  are  different. 
There  is,  in  the  one  case,  a  wearing  out 
of  tools,  a  destruction  of  material,  and 
a  quantity  of  food  and  clothing  supplied 
to  labourers,  which  they  destroy  by  use ; 
m  the  other  case,  there  is  a  consump- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  a  destruction,  of 
wines,  equipages,  and  furniture.  Thus 
far,  the  consequence  to  the  national 
wealth  has  been  much  the  same ;  an 
equivalent  Quantity  of  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  Doth  cases.  But  in  the 
spen^ng,  this  first  stage  is  also  the 
final  stage ;  that  particular  amount  of 
the  produce  of  labour  has  disappeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  left ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  savine  person,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  destruction  was 
going  on,  has  had  labourers  at  work 
repairing  it ;  who  are  ultimately  found 
to  nave  replaced,  with  an  increase,  the 
equivalent  of  what  has  been  consumed. 
And  as  this  operation  admits  of  being 
repeated  indemiitely  without  any  fresh 
act  of  saving,  a  saving^  once  made  be- 
comes a  fona  to  maintain  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  labourers  in  perpetuity, 
reproducing  annually  their  own  mainte- 
nance with  a  profit. 

It  is  the  intervention  of  money  which 
obscures,  to  an  unpractised  apprehen- 
sion, the  true  character  of  these  pheno- 
anena.  Almost  all  expenditure  being 
carried  on  by  means  of  money,  the 
money  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
main  feature  in  the  transaction ;  and 
since  that  does  not  perish,  but  only 
changes  hands,  people  overlook  the 
destruction  which  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  unproductive  expenditure.  The 
money  being  merely  transferred,  they 
think  tlie  wealth  also  has  only  been 
handed  over  from  the  spendthrift  to 
other  people.  But  this  is  simply  con- 
foundmg  money  with  wealth.  The 
wealth  which  has  been  destroyed  was 
not  the  money,  bat  the  wines,  equipages, 


chased;  and  these  having  been  de- 
stroved  without  return,  society  collec- 
tively is  poorer  by  the  amount.  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  wines,  equipages, 
and  furniture,  are  not  subsistence,  tools, 
and  materials,  and  oould  not  in  any 
case  have  been  applied  to  the  support 
of  labour ;  that  they  are  adapt *»H  u^r  i\t\ 
other  than  unproductive  oonsumption, 
and  that  the  detriment  to  the  wealth 
of  the  community  was  when  they  were 
produced,  not  when  they  were  con- 
sumed. I  am  willing  to  allow  this,  as 
far  as  is  necessary  for  the  argument, 
and  the  remark  would  be  very  perti- 
nent if  these  expensive  luxuries  were 
drawn  from  an  existing  stock,  never  to 
be  replenished.  But  since,  on  the  con- 
trary, thev  continue  to  be  produced  as 
long  as  there  are  consumers  for  them, 
and  are  produced  in  increased  quantity 
to  meet  an  increased  demand;  the 
choice  made  by  a  consumer  to  expend 
five  thousand  a  year  in  luxuries,  keeps 
a  corresponding  number  of  labourers 
employea  fix)m  ^ear  to  year  in  pro- 
ducing  things  wmch  can  be  of  no  use 
to  production ;  their  services  being  lost 
so  far  as  regards  the  increase  of  l^e 
national  wealth,  and  the  tools,  mate- 
rials, and  food  which  they  annually 
consume  being  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  general  stock  of  the  commu- 
nity applicable  to  productive  purposes. 
In  proportion  as  any  class  is  improvi- 
dent or  luxurious,  the  industry  of  the 
country  takes  the  direction  of  producing 
luxuries  for  their  use ;  while  not  only 
the  employment  for  productive  labourers 
is  diminished,  but  the  subsistence  and 
instruments  which  are  the  means  of 
such  employment  do  actually  exist  in 
smaller  quantity. 

Saving,  in  short,  enriches,  and  spend-        y 
ing  impoverishes,  the  community  along      / 
with  the  individual ;  which  is  but  say-  V 
ing  in  other  words,  that  society  at  larj^ 
is  richer  by  what  it  expends  in  main- 
taining and  aiding  productive  labour, 
but  poorer  by  what  it  consumes  in  ita 
enjoyments.* 

*  It  iB  worth  while  to  direct  attention  t« 
lereral  circumstances  which  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent  diminish  the  detriment  canned  to  the 
general    wealth  by   the  prodigality  of  iiv 
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^  6.  Toretnni  to  oar  fundamental 
theorem.  ETeryihing  which  is  pro- 
duced is  consumed ;  both  what  is  saved 
and  what  is  said  to  be  spent ;  and  the 
former  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  latter. 
All  the  ordinary  forms  of  language  tend 
to  disguise  this.  When  people  talk  of 
the  ancient  wealth  of  a  country,  of 
riches  inherited  from  ancestors,  and 
fidmilar  ezpressionS|  the  idea  suggested 
IB,  that  the  riches  so  transmitted  were 
produced  long  ago,  at  the  time  when 
they  are  said  to  have  been  first  ac- 
quired, and  that  no  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the' country  was  produced 
this  year,  except  as  much  as  may  have 
been  this  year  added  to  the  total 
amount.  The  fact  is  far  otherwise. 
The  greater  ]^art,  in  value,  of  the 
wealth  now  existing  in  England^  has 
been  produced  by  human  hands  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  A  very  small 
proportion  indeed  of  that  large  aggre- 
gate was  in  existence  ten  years  ago : 
—of  the  present  productive  capital  of 
the  country  scarcely  any  part,  except 
farm-houses  and  manufactories,  and  a 

dividuals,  or  raise  up  a  oompensation,  more 
or  less  ample,  as  a  consequence  of  the  detri- 
ment itself.  One  of  these  is  that  spend- 
thrifts do  not  usually  succeed  in  consuming 
all  they  spend.  Their  habitual  carelessness 
as  to  expenditure  causes  them  to  be  cheated 
and  robbed  on  all  quarters,  often  by  persons 
of  frugal  habits.  Large  accumulations  are 
continually  made  by  the  agents,  stewards, 
and  even  domestic  servants,  of  improyident 
persons  of  fortune;  and  they  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  all  purchases  than  people 
of  cai-efnl  habits,  which  accounts  for  their 
being  popular  as  customers.  They  are, 
therefore,  actually  not  able  to  get  into  their 
possession  and  destroy  a  quantity  of  wealth 
by  any  means  equivalent  to  the  fortune  which 
they  dissipate.  Much  of  it  is  merely  trans- 
ferred to  others,  by  whom  a  part  may  be 
saved.  Another  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
that  the  prodigality  of  some  may  reduce 
others  to  a  forced  economy.  Suppose  a  sud- 
den demand  fbr  some  article  of  luxury, 
caused  by  the  caprice  of  a  prodigal,  which 
not  having  been  calculated  on  beforehand, 
ttiere  has  been  no  increase  of  the  usual 
supply.  The  price  will  rise ;  and  may  rise 
beyond  the  means  or  the  inclinations  of  some 
of  the  habitual  consumers,  who  may  in  con- 
sequence forego  their  accustomed  indulgence, 
and  save  the  amount.  If  they  do  not,  but 
continue  to  spend  as  great  a  value  as  before 
on  the  commodity,  the  dealers  in  it  obtain, 
(br  only  the  same  quantity  of  the  article,  a 
return  mcreasad  by  the  whole  of  what  the 
spendthrift  has  paidi  and  thus  the  amomit 


few  ships  and  machines;  and  efw 
these  would  not  in  most  cases  have 
survived  so  long,  if  fresh  labour  hid 
not  been  employed  within  that  period 
in  putting  them  into  repair.  The  lana 
subsists,  and  the  land  is  almost  the 
onl^  thing  that  subsiste.  Eveirihiiig 
which  is  produced  perishes,  ana  most 
things  very  quicklv.  Most  kinds  d 
capital  are  not  fitted  by  their  nature  to 
be  long  preserved.  There  are  a  few, 
and  but  a  few  productions,  capable  d 
a  ^  very  prolonged  existence.  West- 
minster Abbey  has  lasted  many  cen- 
turies, with  occasional  repairs;  somo 
Grecian  sculptures  have  existed  above 
two  thousand  years;  the  I^rramidi 
perhaps  double  or  treble  that  tbae. 
But  these  were  objects  devoted  to  mv- 
productive  use.  If  we  except  bridges 
and  a^ueducte  (to  which  may  in  some 
countries  be  adaed  tanks  and  embank- 
mente),  there  are  few  instances  of  any 
edifice  a^'plied  to  industrisJ  purposes 
which  has  been  of  great  duration; 
such  buildings  do  not  hold  out  against 
wear  and  tear,  nor  is  it  good  economj 


which  he  loses  is  transferred  bodihr  to  t 
and  may  be  added  to  their  capital :  Us  la* 
creased  personal  consumption  being  made  up 
by  the  privatiuns  of  the  other  purohasen, 
who  have  obtained  less  than  usual  of  their 
accustomed  gratification  for  the  same  equiva- 
lent. On  the  other  hand,  a  countttr-prooaaa 
must  be  going  on  somewhere,  since  the 
prodigal  must  have  diminished  his  purrhiaai 
in  some  other  quarter  to  balance  the  aug- 
mentation in  this ;  he  has  perhaps  called  ta 
funds  employed  in  sustiUnii^  prmlnctive  li^ 
hour,  and  the  dealers  In  subsistence  and  in 
the  instruments  of  production  have  had  com- 
modities left  on  their  hands,  or  have  re* 
oeived,for  the  usual  amount  of  commodittai^ 
a  less  than  usual  return.  But  sueh  leases  of 
income  or  capital,  by  industrious  persons, 
except  when  of  extraordinary  amount,  ars 
generally  made  up  by  increased piaohing  and 
privation ;  so  that  the  capital  oC  the  com- 
munity may  not  be,  on  the  whole,  impaired, 
and  the  prodigal  may  have  had  mt  self- 
indulgence  at  the  expense  not  of  the  i 


nent  resources,  but  of  the  temporarj  ^  .^ 
sures  and  comforts  of  others.  For  in  every 
case  the  community  are  poorer  by  what  any 
one  spends,  unless  others  are  in  ooosequenos 
led  to  curtail  their  spending.  There  are  jst 
other  and  more  recondite  ways  in  iriiioh  ths 
proftuion  of  some  may  bring  about  Ita  com- 
pensation in  the  extra  savings  of  others;  but 
these  can  only  be  considered  in  that  ntrt 
of  the  Fourth  Book,  which  treats  oTtte 
limiting  principle  to  the  aoeamulatiaa  «f 
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them  of  ihe  solidify 
for  permsnencjr.  Capital 
ii  kept  In  existence  from  age  to  age 
■ot  1)T  preservation,  but  by  perpetual 
leprodoction :  every  part  of  it  is  used 
«i^  desteoyed,  eenendly  very  soon  after 
it  ie  produoed,  but  those  wno  consume 
b  mre  employed  meanwhile  in  i|roduo- 
ing  more.  The  growth  of  capital  is 
iimilar  to  the  growth  of  population. 
Bfeiy  individual  who  is  born,  dies,  but 
in  eiJoh  year  the  number  bom  exceeds 
Ae  number  who  die:  the  population, 
Aerefore^  always  increases,  though  not 
•■e  peiwrn  of  those  composing  it  was 
•five  mxtil  a  very  recent  oate. 

§  7.    This    perpetual  consumption 

nd  repiodnction  of  capital  afifords  the 

oplanatioii  of  what  has  so  often  excited 

wonder,  the  great  rapidity  with  which 

eoimtries  recover  from  a  state  of  devas- 

tetion;  the  disappearance,  in  a  short 

tfane,  of  all  traces  of  the  mischiefs  done 

W  earthqnakee^  floods,  hurricanes,  and 

me  ntTages  of  war.    An  enemy  lays 

waste  a  countiy  by  fire  and  sword,  and 

telToys  or  carries  away  nearly  all  the 

■Ofeable  wealth  existing  in  it :  aU  the 

khafaitante  are  ruined,^  and  yet  in  a 

kw  years  after,  ever^hing  is  much  as 

Ik  WM  before.    This  vU  medicatrix 

■rtmncB  has  been  a  subject  of  sterile 

artoniflihment,  or  has  been  cited  to  ^z- 

■Bplify  the  wonderfrd  strength  of  the 

frinciide  of  saving,  which  can  repair 

ndi  enormous  losses  in  so  brief  an  in- 

iKvaL    There  is  nothing  at  all  won- 

,  Mul  in  the  matter.    What  the  enemy 

ksve  deetrqyed,  would  have  been  de- 

rtnyed  in  a  little  time  by  the  inhabit- 

•Bta   themselves:   the  wealth  which 

thsy  so  rapidly  reproduce,  would  have 

■Mded  to  be  reproduced  and  would 

Itwe  been  reproduced  in  any  case,  and 

mMtlty  in  m  short  a  time.     Nothing 

■  changed,  ezoept  that  during  the  re- 

gMoctioii  they  nave  not  now  the  ad- 

WBtage  of  consuming  what  had  been 

fwduoed  previously.    The  possibility 

tf  a  rapia  repair  of  their  disasters, 

gMdttly  aepends  on  whether  the  country 

Im  been  aepopulated.    If  its  efiective 

popnlaticm  nave  not  been  extirpated  at 

W0  nmo,  and  are  not  starved  after- 

waida :  then^  with  the  same  skill  and 


knowledge  whldi  they  had  before,  with 
their  land  and  its  permanent  improve* 
ments  undestroyed,  and  the  more  dur- 
able buildings  probably  unimpaired,  or 
only  partially  ii^'ured,  they  have  nearly 
all  toe  requisites  for  their  former 
amount  of  production.  If  there  is  as 
much  of  food  left  to  them,  or  of  valu- 
ables to  buy  food,  as  enables  Uiem  by 
any  amount  of  privation  to  remain 
aUve  and  in  working  condition,  they 
will  in  a  short  time  have  raised  as 
^ata  produce,  and  acquired  collec- 
tively as  great  wealth  and  as  great  a 
capital,  as  before ;  by  the  mere  conti- 
nuance of  that  ordinary  amount  of  ex- 
ertion which  they  are  accustomed  to 
employ^  in  their  occupations.  Nor  does 
this  evince  anj^  strength  in  the  princi- 
ple of  saving,  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term,  since  what  takes  plac<  is  not 
intentional  abstinence,  but  mvolontaiy 
privation. 

Yet  so  fatal  is  the  habit  of  thinking 
through  the  medium  of  only  one  set  of 
techmcal  phrases,  and  so  little  reason 
have  studious  men  to  value  themselves 
on  being  exempt  from  the  very  same 
mental  infirmities  which  beset  the  vul- 
gar, that  this  simple  explanation  was 
never  given  ^so  far  as  I  am  aware)  by 
any  political  economist  before  Dr. 
Chalmers;  a  writer  many  of  whose 
opinions  I  think  erroneous,  but  who  has 
always  the  merit  of  studying  phenomena 
at  first  hand,  and  expressing  them  in  a 
language  of  his  own,  which  often  un- 
covers aspects  of  the  truth  that  the  re- 
ceived phraseologies  only  tend  to  hide. 

§  8.  The  same  author  carries  out 
this  train  of  thought  to  some  important 
conclusions  on  another  closely  connected 
subject,  that  of  government  loans  foi 
war  purposes  or  other  unproductive  ex- 
penditure. These  loans,  being  drawn 
from  capital  ^in  lieu  of  taxes,  which 
would  generally  have  been  paid  from 
income,  and  made  up  in  pail;  or  altOi 
gether  by  increased  economy)  must, 
according  to  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down,  tend  to  impoverish  the 
country:  yet  the  years  in  which  ex- 
penditure of  this  sort  has  been  on  the 
greatest  scaie,  have  often  been  years  of 
great  apparent  prosperity :  the  wealth 
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iftnd  resonrcM  of  the  coontiy,  instead  of 
diminishing,  have  given  every  sign  of 
rapid  increase  during  the  process,  and 
of  greatly  expanded  dimensions  after 
its  close.  This  was  confessedly  the 
case  with  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
long  Continental  war;  and  it  would 
take  some  space  to  enumerate  all  the 
unfounded  theories  in  political  economy, 
to  which  that  fact  gave  rise,  and  to 
which  it  secured  temporary  credence ; 
almost  all  tending  to  exalt  unproduc- 
tive expenditure,  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
ductive. Without  entering  into  all  the 
causes  which  operated,  and  which 
commonly  do  operate,  to  prevent  these 
extraordmaiy  m^fts  on  the  productive 
resources  of  a  countiy  from  being  so 
much  felt  as  it  might  seem  reasonable 
to  expect,  we  will  suppose  the  most 
unfavourable  case  possible :  that  the 
whole  amount  borrowed  and  destroyed 
by  the  government,  was  abstracted  by 
the  lender  from  a  productive  employ- 
ment in  which  it  had  actually  been  in- 
vested. The  capital,  therefore,  of  the 
country,  is  this  year  diminished  by  so 
much.  But  unless  the  amount  ab- 
stracted is  something  enormous,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
why  next  year  the  national  capital 
should  not  be  as  great  as  ever.  The 
loan  cannot  have  been  taken  from  that 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
which  consists  of  tools,  machinery,  and 
buildings.  It  must  have  been  wholly 
drawn  from  the  portion  employed  in 
paving  labourers :  and  the  labourers 
will  suffer  accordingly.  But  if  none  of 
them  are  starved ;  if  their  wages  can 
bear  such  an  amount  of  reduction,  or 
♦f  charity  interposes  between  them  and 
absolute  destitution,  there  is  no  reason 
that  their  labour  should  produce  less 
in  the  next  year  than  in  the  vear 
before.  If  they  produce  as  much  as 
usual,  having  been  paid  less  by  so 
many  millions  sterling,  these  millions 
are  gained  by  their  employers.  The 
breach  made  in  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  thus  instantly  repaired,  but 
repaired  by  the  privations  and  often 
the  real  miser?  of  the  labouring  class. 
Here  is  ample  reason  why  such  periods, 
even  in  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
atance%  may  easily  be  times  of  Kreni 


gain  to  those  wfaoM  jjrosperity  wnMXij 
passes,  in  the  estimation  of  society,  w . 
national  prosperity.* 

This  leads  to  the  vexed  question  t» 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  very  parlaoi- 
larly  adverted ;  whether  the  funds  r»> 
quired  by  a  government  for  entnot' 
oinaiy  unproductive  expenditure,  ait 
best  raised  by  loans,  the  interest  onlf 
being  provided  by  taxes,  or  whether 
taxes  should  be  at  once  laid  on  to  tlw 
whole  amount ;  which  is  called  in  the 
financial  vocabulary,  raising  the  wholt 
of  the  supplies  within  the  year.  Dr. 
Chalmers  is  strongly  for  the  lattor 
method.  He  says,  the  common  notion 
is  that  in  calling  for  the  whole  amount 
in  one  year,  yon  re<]|uire  what  is  either 
impossible,  or  veiy  mconvenient ;  that 
the  people  cannot,  without  great  hard- 
ship, pay  the  whole  at  once  out  of  their 


*  On  thtt  other  hand,  it  most  be  i 
b«red  that  war  abstracts  from  produotiTS 
employment  not  only  capital,  bat  likewiss 
labourers,  that  the  ftmds  withdrawn  fram 
the  remuneration  of  productiye  labouran 
are  partly  employed  in  paying  the  same  ot 
other  individuals  for  unproductive  labour ; 
and  that  by  this  portion  of  its  effects,  war 
expenditure  acts  in  precisely  the  c^poiite 
manner  to  that  which  Dr.  Chalmers  point! 
out,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  directly  counter- 
acts the  eflRscts  described  in  the  text.  So  fiur 
as  labourers  are  taken  from  production  to 
man  the  army  and  navy,  the  labouring 
classes  are  not  damaged,  the  capitalists  arc 
not  benefited,  and  the  general  produce  of 
the  country  tf  diminisheid  by  war  expendi- 
ture. Accordingly,  Dr.  Chalmer8*s  doctrine, 
thoi^;h  true  of  this  country,  is  wholly  inap> 
plicable  to  countries  differently  circum* 
stanced ;  to  France,  for  example,  during  the 
Napoleon  wars.  At  that  period  the  druight 
on  the  labouring  population  of  France,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  was  enormous,  while 
the  funds  which  supported  the  war  were 
mostly  supplied  by  contributifms  levied  oo 
the  countries  overrun  by  the  French  arms, 
a  very  small  proportion  alone  consisting  ol 
French  capital.  In  Prance,  accordingly,  the 
wages  of  labour  did  not  fall,  but  rose  ;  the 
employers  of  labour  were  not  benefited,  bat 
injured ;  while  the  wealth  of  the  oountxy  was 
impaired  by  the  suspension  or  total  loss  of  lo 
vast  an  amount  of  its  productive  labour.  la 
England  all  this  was  reversed.  Bng^UuEid 
employed  comparatively  tow  addi&nal 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  her  own,  while  abM 
diverted  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  from 
productive  employment,  to  supply  munitiooi 
of  war  and  support  armies  ftur  her  Conti- 
nental allies.  Consequently,  as  shown  in  the 
text,  her  labourers  suffered,  her  capitalisti 
prospered,  and  her  permanent  prowottve 
resources  did  not  IMl  off. 
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yearly  income;  and  that  it  is  macb 
uetter  to  require  of  them  a  small  pay- 
ment every  year  in  the  shape  of  interest, 
than  so  great  a  sacrifice  once  for  all 
To  whioh  his  answer  is,  that  the  sacri- 
Kce  is  made  equally  in  either  case. 
VVliatever  is  spent,  cannot  but  be 
irawn  from  yeanv  income.  The  whole 
and  every  part  of  the  wealth  produced 
in  the  country,  forms,  or  helps  to  form, 
the  yearly  income  of  somebody.  The 
privation  which  it  is  supposed  must 
result  from  taking  the  amount  in  the 
shape  of  taxes,  is  not  avoided  by  taking 
it  in  a  loan.  The  suffering  is  not 
averted,  but  only  thrown  upon  the 
labouring  classes,  the  least  able,  and 
who  least  ought,  to  bear  it :  while  all 
the  inconveniences,  physical,  moral, 
and  political,  producea  by  maintaining 
taxes  for  the  perpetual  payment  of  the 
interest,  are  incurred  in  pure  loss. 
Whenever  capital  is  withdrawn  from 
production,  or  from  the  fund  destined 
for  production,  to  be  lent  to  the  State 
and  expended  unproductively,  that 
whole  sum  is  withheld  from  the 
labouring  classes :  the  loan,  therefore, 
is  in  truui  paid  off  the  same  year ;  the 
whole  of  the  sacrifice  necessary  for 
paying  it  off  is  actually  made :  only  it 
is  paid  to  the  wrong  persons,  and 
therefore  does  not  extingmsh  the  claim ; 
and  paid  by  the  very  worst  of  taxes,  a 
t:ix  exclusively  on  the  labouring  class. 
And  after  having,  in  this  most  painfiil 
and  unjust  way,  gone  through  the 
whole  effort  necessaiy  for  extinguishing 
the  debt,  the  countnr  remains  charged 
vith  it,  and  with  the  payment  of  its 
interest  in  perpetuity. 

These  views  appear  to  me  strictly 
just,  in  so  far  as  the  value  absorbed  in 
loans  would  otherwise  have  been  em- 
ployed in  productive  industry  within 
the  country.  The  practical  state  of  the 
case,  however,  seldom  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  this  supposition.  The 
bans  of  the  less  wealthy  countries  are 
made  chiefly  with  foreign  capital,  which 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  brought 
in  to  be  invested  on  any  less  security 
than  that  of  the  government:  while 
those  of  rich  and  prosperous  countries 
are  generally  made,  not  with  funds 
withdrawn  from  productive  employ- 
v.s. 


ment,  but  with  the  new  accumulations 
constantlv  making  from  income,  and 
often  with  a  part  of  them  which,  if  not 
so  taken,  would  have  migrated  to  colo- 
nies, or  sought  other  investments 
abroad.  In  these  cases  (which  will 
be  more  particularly  examined  here^ 
after*),  the  sum  wanted  may  be  ob- 
tained by  loan  without  detriment  to  the 
labourers,  or  derangement  of  the  na- 
tional industry,  and  even  perhaps  with 
advantage  to  both,  in  comparison  witli 
raising  the  amount  by  taxation ;  since 
taxes,  especially  when  heavy,  are  al- 
most always  partly  paid  at  the  expense 
of  what  would  otnerwise  have  been 
saved  and  added  to  capital.  Besides, 
in  a  country  which  makes  so  great 
yearly  additions  to  its  wealth  that  a 
part  can  be  taken  and  expended  un- 
productively without  dimimshing  capi- 
tal, or  even  preventing  a  considerable 
increase,  it  is  evident  that  even  if  the 
whole  of  what  is  so  taken  would  have 
become  capital,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  country,  the  effect  on  t^e 
labouring  classes  is  far  less  prejudicial, 
and  the  case  against  the  loan  system 
much  less  strong,  than  in  the  case  first 
supposed.  This  brief  anticipation  of  a 
discussion  which  wiJl  find  its  proper 
place  elsewhere,  appeared  necessary  to 
prevent  false  inferences  from  the  pre- 
mises previously  laid  down. 

§  9.  We  now  pass  to  a  fourth  fun- 
damental theorem  respecting  Capital 
which  is,  perhaps,  oftener  overlooked 
or  misconceived  than  even  any  of  the 
foregoing.  What  supports  and  employs 
productive  labour,  is  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  setting  it  to  work,  and  not 
the  demand  of  purchasers  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  when  completed. 
Demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand  i/ 
for  labour.  The  demand  for  commodi-t 
ties  determines  in  what  particular 
branch  of  production  the  labour  and 
capital  shall  be  employed;  it  deter 
mines  the  direction  of  the  labour ;  but 
not  the  more  or  less  of  the  labour  itself 
or  of  the  maintenance  or  pa3rment  of 
the  labour.  These  depend  on  the 
amount  of  the  capital,  or  other  funds 

•  Infrs,  book  iv.  ob«p«.  iv.  ir. 
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directlj  devoted  to  the  suBtenance  and 
remuneration  of  labour. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  yelvet ;  a  fund  ready  to 
be  laid  out  in  buying  velvet,  but  no 
capital  to  establish  the  manufacture. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  how  great  the 
demand  may  be ;  unless  capital  is  at- 
tracted into  the  occupation,  there  will 
be  no  velvet  made,  and  consequeniily 
none  bought ;  unless,  indeed,  the  desire 
of  the  intending  purchaser  for  it  is  so 
strong,  that  he  employs  part  of  the 
price  he  would  have  paid  for  it,  in 
making  advances  to  work-people,  that 
they  may  employ  themselves  in  making 
velvet  ^  that  is^  unless  he  converts  part 
of  his  mcome  mto  capital,  and  invests 
that  capital  in  the  manufacture.  Let 
OS  now  reverse  the  b/pothesis,  and  sup- 
pose that  there  is  plenty  of  capital 
ready  for  making  velvet,  but  no  de- 
mand.^ Velvet  wiU  not  be  made ;  but 
there  is  no  particular  preference  on  the 
part  of  capital  for  making  velvet.  Ma- 
nufacturers and  their  labourers  do  not 
produce  for  the  pleasure  of  their  cus- 
tomers, but  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants,  and  having  still  tne  capital  and 
the  labour  which  are  the  essentials  of 
production,  they  can  either  produce 
something  else  which  is  in  demand,  or 
if  there  be  no  other  demand,  they 
themselves  have  one,  and  can  produce 
the  things  which  they  want  for  their 
own  consumption.  So  that  the  employ- 
ment afforded  to  labour  does  not  depend 
on  the  purchasers,  but  on  the  capital. 
I  am,  of  course,  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  effects  of  a  sudden 
change.  If  the  demand  ceases  unex- 
pectedly, after  the  commodity  to  supply 
it  is  already  produced,  this  introduces 
a  different  element  into  the  question : 
the  capital  has  actually  been  consumed 
in  proaucing  something  which  nobody 
wants  or  uses,  and  it  has  therefore 
perishedf  and  the  employment  which 
It  gave  to  labour  is  at  an  end,  not  bo- 
cause  there  is  no  longer  a  demand,  but 
because  there  is  no  longer  a  capital 
Tliis  case  therefore  does  not  test  the 
principle.  The  proper  test  is,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  change  is  ^^radual  and 
ibr<«een,  and  is  attended  with  no  waste 
of  capital,  the  manu£M}ture  being  dis- 


continued by  merely  not  repladng  tin 
machinery  as  it  wears  out,  and  not  re* 
investing  the  money  as  it  comes  in  from 
the  sale  of  the  produce.  The  capital 
is  thus  ready  for  a  new  employment,  in 
which  it  win  maintain  as  much  labom 
as  before.  The  manufacturer  and  hu 
work-people  lose  the  benefit  of  the  ildB 
and  knowledge  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  the  particular  business,  and 
which  can  only  be  partially  of  ose  ts 
them  in  any  other;  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  loss  to  the  community  by  tiie 
change.  But  the  labourers  can  stall 
work,  and  the  capital  which  previonslj 
employed  them  will,  either  in  the  same 
hands,  or  by  being  lent  to  othen, 
employ  either  those  labourers  or  ad 
equivalent  number  in  some  other  occu- 
pation. 

This  theorem,  that  to  purohaae  pre 
duce  is  not  to  employ  labour ;  that  the 
demand  for  labour  is  constituted  by  the 
wages  which  precede  the  production, 
and  not  by  the  demand  whidi  maj 
exist  for  the  commodities  resulting  from 
the  production ;  is  a  proposition  which 
greatly  needs  all  the  illustration  it  cai 
receive.  It  is,  to  common  apprehen- 
sion, a  paradox;  and  even  among  poli- 
tical economists  of  reputation,  I  cai^jf 
hardly  point  to  any,  except  Mr.  lUcaPt'*'  "* 
and  M.  Say,  who  have  kept  it  oo_^_ 
stantly  and  steadily  in  view.  Almost*) 
all  others  occasionally  express  themf^ 
selves  as  if  a  person  who  buys  com- 
modities, the  produce  of  labour,  was  an 
employer  of  labour,  and  created  a  de- 
mand for  it  as  really,  and  in  the  same 
sense,  as  if  he  bought  the  labour  itseU 
directly,  by  the  payment  of  wages.  It 
is  no  wonder  tnat  political  economy 
advances  slowly,  when  such  a  qnesUan^ 
as  this  still  remains  open  at  its  veiy 
threshold.  I  apprehend,  that  i{  by  de- 
mand for  labour  be  meant  the  demand 
by  which  wages  are  raised,  or  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  in  employment  in- 
creased, demand  for  commodities  does 
not  constitute  demand  for  labour.  I 
conceive  that  a  person  who  buys  ooi» 
modities  and  consumes  them  nimse^ 
does  no  good  to  the  labouring  classes, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  what  he  abstaifli 
from  consuming,  and  expends  in  direok 
payments  to  labourers  in  ezchaoga  fti 
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aboor  that  he  benefits  the  labonriog 
dasses,  or  adds  anything  to  the  amount 
if  their  employment. 

For  Uie  better  illustration  of  the 
>rinciple,  let  us  put  the  foilowin^  case. 
\.  consumer  may  expend  his  mcome 
iither  in  buying  services  or  commodi- 
aes.  He  may  eniploy  part  of  it  in 
liring  journeymen  bricklayers  to  build 
%  house,  or  excavators  to  dig  artificial 
lakes,  or  labourers  to  make  plantations 
ftnd  lay  out  pleasure-grounds;  or,  in- 
stead of  this,  ne  may  expend  the  same 
^alue  in  buying  velvet  and  lace.  The 
(question  is,  whether  the  difference  be- 
tween Uiese  two  modes  of  expending 
his  income  afiects  the  interest  of  the 
labouring  classes.  It  is  plain  that  in 
the  first  of  the  two  cases  he  employs 
labourers,  who  will  be  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  at  least  out  of  that  employ- 
ment, in  the  opposite  case.  But  mose 
fit>m  whom  I  differ  say  that  this  is  of 
no  conseouence,  because  in  buying 
velvet  and  lace  he  equally  employs 
Labourers,  namely,  those  who  make  tne 
velvet  and  lace.  I  contend,  however, 
that  in  this  last  case  he  does  not  em- 
ploy labourers ;  but  merely  decides  in 
what  kind  of  work  some  other  person 
shall  employ  them.  The  consumer 
does  not  with  his  own  fimds  pay  to  the 
weavers  and  lacemakers  their  day's 
wages.  He  buys  the  finished  com- 
modity, wluch  has  been  produced  by 
labour  and  capital,  the  labour  not  being 
paid  nor  the  capital  furnished  by  him, 
out  by  the  manufacturer.  Suppose 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pending this  portion  of  his  income  in 
hiring  journeymen  bricklayers,  who 
laid  out  the  amount  of  their  wages  in 
fi)od  and  clothing,  which  were  also  pro- 
duced by  labour  and  capital.  He, 
however,  determines  to  prefer  velvet, 
for  whicn  he  thus  creates  an  extra  de- 
mand. This  demand  cannot  be  satis- 
fied without  an  extra  supply,  nor  can 
the  supply  be  produced  without  an  ex- 
tra capital :  where,  then,  is  the  capital 
to  come  from?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
consumer's  change  of  purpose  which 
makes  the  capital  of  the  country 
greater  than  it  otherwise  was.  It  ap- 
peals, then,  that  the  increased  demand 
vat  velvet  could  not  for  the  present  be 


supplied,  were  it  not  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  ^ave  rise  to  it  has  set 
at  liberty  a  capital  of  the  exact  amount 
required.  The  very  sum  which  the 
consumer  now  emploj^s  in  buying  vel- 
vet, formerly  passed  into  the  hands  of 
journeymen  bricklayers,  who  expended 
it  in  food  and  necessaries,  which  they 
now  either  go  without,  or  squeeze  by 
their  competition,  from  the  shares  oif 
other  labourers.    The  labour  and  ca- 

Sital,  therefore,  which  formerly  pro- 
uced  necessaries  for  the  use  oi  these 
bricklayers,  are  deprived  of  their  mar- 
ket, and  must  look  out  for  other  em- 
ployment ;  and  they  find  it  in  making 
velvet  for  the  new  aemand.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  very  same  labour  and 
capital  which  produced  the  necessaries 
turn  themselves  to  producing  the  vel- 
vet ;  but,  in  some  one  or  other  of  a 
hundred  modes,  they  take  the  place  of 
that  which  does.  There  was  capita) 
in  existence  to  do  one  of  two  things — 
to  make  the  velvet,  or  to  produce  ne- 
cessaries for  the  journeymen  brick- 
layers ;  but  not  to  ao  both.  It  was  at 
the  option  of  the  consumer  which  of 
the  two  should  happen;  and  if  he 
chooses  the  velvet,  they  go  without 
the  necessaries. 

For  further  illustration,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  same  case  reversed.  The 
consumer  has  been  accustomed  to  buy 
velvet,  but  resolves  to  discontinue  that 
expense,  and  to  employ  the  same 
annual  sum  in  hiring  oncklayers.  If 
the  common  opinion  be  correct,  this 
change  in  the  mode  of  his  expenditure 

S'ves  no  additional  employment  to 
hour,  but  only  transfers  employment 
from  velvet-makers  to  bricklayers.  On 
closer  inspection,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
total  sum  Applied  to  the  remuneration 
of  labour.  The  velvet  manufacturer, 
supposing  him  aware  of  the  diminished 
demand  for  his  commodity,  diminishes 
the  production,  and  sets  at  liberty  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  manufacture.  This 
capital,  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
maintenance  of  velvet-makers,  is  nd 
the  same  fund  with  that  which  the  cus 
tomer  employs  in  maintaining  brick 
layers ;  it  is  a  second  fund.    There  are 
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therefore  two  funds  to  be  emplo^red  in 
the  maintenance  and  remnneration  of 
labour,  where  before  there  was  only 
one.  There  is  not  a  transfer  of  em- 
ployment from  velvet-makers  to  brick* 
layers;  there  is  a  new  employment 
created  for  bricklayers,  and  a  transfer 
of  employment  from  velvet-makers  to 
some  other  labourers,  most  probably 
those  who  produce  the  food  and  other 
things  which  the  bricklayers  consume. 

In  answer  to  this  it  is  said,  that 
though  money  laid  out  in  buying  velvet 
is  not  capital,  it  replaces  a  capital; 
that  though  it  does  not  create  a  new 
demand  ror  labour,  it  is  the  necessary 
means  of  enabling  the  existing  demand 
to  be  kept  up.  The  funds  (it  may  be 
said)  of  the  manufacturer,  while  locked 
up  in  velvet,  cannot  be  directly  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  labour ;  they  do 
not  begin  to  constitute  •'  demand  for 
labour  until  the  velvet  is  sold,  and  the 
capital  which  made  it  replaced  from 
the  outlay  of  the  purchaser ;  and  thus, 
H  may  be  said,  the  velvet-maker  and 
the  velvet-buyer  have  not  two  capitals, 
but  only  one  capital  between  them, 
which  by  the  act  of  purchase  the  buyer 
transfers  to  the  manufacturer :  atid  if 
instead  of  buying  velvet  he  buys 
labour,  he  simply  transfers  this  capital 
elsewhere,  exting[uishing  as  much  de- 
mand for  labour  in  one  quarter  as  he 
creates  in  another. 

The  premises  of  this  argument  are 
not  denied.  To  set  free  a  capital 
which  would  otherwise  be  locked  up  in 
a  form  useless  for  the  support  of  labour, 
is,  no  doubt,  the  same  thing  to  the  in- 
terests of  labourers  as  the  creation  of  a 
new  capital.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
if  I  expend  lOOOZ.  in  buying  velvet,  I 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  employ 
lOOOZ.  in  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
which  could  not  have  been  so  employed 
while  the  velvet  remained  unsold  :  and 
if  it  would  have  remained  unsold  for 
ever  unless  I  bought  it,  then  hj  chang- 
ing my  purpose  and  hiring  bncklayers 
instead,  I  undoubtedly  create  no  new 
demand  for  labour :  ror  while  I  emplov 
lOOOZ.  in  hiring  labour  on  the  one  hand, 
I  annihilate  for  ever  lOOOZ.  of  the 
velvet-maker's  capital  on  the  ctlior. 
£^  this   is   ooniounding  the    effects 


arising  from  the  mere  saddeimem  of  ft 
change  with  the  effects  of  the  change 
itself.  If  when  the  buyer  ceased  to  pm*- 
chase,  the  capital  employed  in  making 
velvet  for  his  use  necessarily  perished 
then  his  expending  the  same  amount 
in  hiring  bncklayers  would  be  no  crea* 
tion,  but  merely  a  transfer,  of  emploj- 
ment.  The  increased  employment 
which  I  contend  is  given  to  laboiir. 
would  not  be  given  unless  the  capital 
of  the  velvet-maker  coidd  be  liberated, 
and  would  not  be  given  until  it  wat 
liberated.  But  eveipr  one  knows  that 
the  capital  invested  in  an  employment 
can  be  withdrawn  from  it,  if  sufficient 
time  be  allowed.  ^  If  the  velvet-maker 
had  previous  notice,  bv  not  receiving 
the  usual  order,  he  will  have  producea 
10002.  less  velvet,  and  an  equivalent 
portion  of  his  capital  will  have  been 
already  set  fr'ee.  If  he  had  no  previoai 
notice,  and  the  article  consequently  re* 
mains  on  his  hands,  the  increase  of  his 
stock  will  induce  him  next  year  to  sus- 
pend or  diminish  his  production  until 
the  surplus  is  carried  off  When  thii 
process  is  complete,  the  manu&cturer 
will  find  himself  as  rich  as  before,  with 
undiminished  power  of  employing  la< 
hour  in  general,  though  a  portion  of  hii 
capital  will  now  be  employed  in  main> 
taming  some  other  kind  of  it.  Untfl 
this  adjustment  has  taken  place,  the 
demand  for  labour  will  be  merely 
changed,  not  increased :  but  as  soon  u 
it  has  taken  place,  the  demand  fix 
labour  is  increased.  Where  there  was 
formerly  only  one  capital  employed  in 
maintaining  weavers  to  make  lOOOL 
worth  of  velvet,  there  is  now  that  same 
capital  employed  in  making  something 
else,  and  lOOOZ.  distributed  sunong 
bricklayers  besides.  There  are  now 
two  capitals  employed  in  remimerating 
two  sets  of  labourers;  while  before, 
one  of  those  capitals,  that  of  the  cQS> 
tomer,  only  served  as  a  wheel  in  the 
machinery  by  which  the  other  capital, 
that  of  the  manufacturer,  carried  on  its 
employment  of  labour  from  year  to  year. 
The  proposition  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending ism  reality  equivalent  to  the 
following,  which  to  some  minds  wiU 
appear  a  truism,  though  to  others  it  is 
a  paradox :  that  a  person  does  good  l>* 
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jkor^  not  by  wliat  he  oonsnines  on 
'*  kt  Bolel^  by  what  he  does  not 
eODsome.  If  instead  of  laying  out 
in  wine  or  silk,  I  expend  it  in 
igM,  the  demand  for  commodities  is 
»e]^  equal  in  both  cases :  in  the 
it  u  a  demand  for  lOOZ.  worth  of 
>or  silk,  in  the  other,  for  the  same 
ibeofbrejui,  beer,  labourers*  clothing, 
and  indulgences;  but  the  \a^ 
«  of  the  community  have  in  the 
case  the  value  of  lOOZ.  more  of 
^^  prodnce  of  the  community  dis- 
Aoted  among  them.  I  have  con- 
that  much  less,  and  made  over 
DBoming  power  to  them.  If  it 
lot  80,  my  having  consumed  less 
not  leave  more  to  be  consumed 
'*^W8p^hich  is  a  manifest  contra- 
When  less  is  not  produced, 
one  person  forbears  to  consume  is 
Bttilj  added  to  the  share  of  those 
''^ni  he  transfers  his  power  of  pur- 

**-  In  the  case  supposed  I  do  not 

J"«wily  consume  less  ultimately, 
"  the  Uhourers  whom  I  pay  may 
A  house  for  me,  or  make  some- 
filseformy  future  consumption. 
W  at  aU  events  postponed  my 
■option,  and  have  turned  over 
of  my  ghare  of  the  present  produce 
«« community  to  the  labourers.  If 
wan  interval  I  am  indemrnfied,  it 
Botfrom  the  existing  produce,  but 
*  »  rohsequent  addition  made  to  it. 
•'e  therefore  left  more  of  the  exist- 
ilj^lice  to  be  consumed  by  others ; 
"*^e  put  into  the  possession  of 
niL^  the  power  to  consume  it. 
xHere  cannot  be  a  better  reductio  ctd 
PyTOTOofthe  opposite  doctrine  than 
p*  worded  by  the  Poor  Law.  If  it 
"  •^  for  the  benefit  of  the  labour- 
PB  wasaes  whether  I  consume  my 
PJ**  ^  the  form  of  things  purchased 

Eitito  i^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  B.m6e  a  portion 
5™J  ™»pe  of  wages  or  alms  for  their 
^•Jconsmnption,  on  what  ground 
P*  *»  policy  be  justified  of  taking  my 
■■yfitttn  me  to  support  paupers? 
J**  njy  unproductive  expenditure 
Wjfl  have  eaually  benefited  them, 
IJWe  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  too.  If 
PBBt^  can  both  eat  its  cake  and  have 
jlw  Bhould  it  not  be  allowed  the 
illb^iilgQiice  ?  Bat  common  sense 


tells  every  one  in  his  own  case  (thongli 
he  does  not  see  it  on  the  larger  scale) 
that  the  poor-rate  which  he  pays  is 
reaUy  subtracted  from  his  own  con- 
sumption ;  and  that  no  shifting  of  pay- 
ment backwards  and  forwards  will 
enable  two  persons  to  eat  the^  same 
food.  If  he  nad  not  been  required  to 
pay  the  rate,  and  had  consequently 
laid  out  the  amount  on  himself,  the 
poor  would  have  had  as  much  less  for 
their  share  of  the  total  produce  of  the 
country,  as  he  himself  would  have  con- 
sumed more.* 

*  Tbe  following  cam,  which  presents  the 
argnment  in  a  somewhat  different  shHM^ 
may  serve  for  still  further  illustration. 

Suppose  that  a  rich  individual.  A,  expends 
a  certain  amount  dally  in  wages  or  alms, 
which,  as  soon  as  received,  is  expended  and 
consumed,  in  the  form  of  coarse  food,  by  the 
receiyers.  A  dies,  leaying  his  property  to  B, 
who  discontinues  tbtis  item  of  expenditure, 
and  expends  in  lieu  of  it  the  same  sum  each 
day  in  delicacies  for  his  own  table.  I  have 
chosen  this  supposition,  in  order  that  the 
two  cases  may  be  similar  in  all  their  cir- 
cumstances, except  that  which  is  the  subject 
of  comparison,  bi  order  not  to  obscure  the 
essential  facts  of  the  case  by  exhibiting  them 
through  the  hasy  medium  of  a  money  trans- 
action, let  us  further  suppose  that  A,  and 
B  after  him,  are  landlords  of  the  estate  on 
which  both  the  food  consumed  by  the  re- 
cipients of  A*s  disbursements,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  luxury  supplied  for  B's  table,  are 
produced;  and  that  their  rent  is  paid  to 
them  in  kind,  they  giving  previous  notice 
what  description  of  produce  they  shall  re- 
quire. The  question  is,  whether  B's  exi)en- 
diture  gives  as  much  employment  or  as  miush 
food  to  his  poorer  neighbours  as  A's  gave. 

From  the  case  as  stated,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  while  A  lived,  that  portion  of  bis  income 
which  he  expended  in  wages  or  alms,  would 
be  drawn  by  him  from  the  farm  in  the  shape 
of  food  for  labourers,  and  would  be  used  as 
such  ;  while  B,  who  came  after  him,  would 
require,  instead  of  this,  an  equivalent  value 
in  expensive  articles  of  food,  to  be  consumed 
in  his  own  household:  that  the  farmer, 
therefore,  would,  under  B's  regime,  produce 
that  much  less  of  ordinary  food,  and  more  of 
expensive  delicacies,  for  each  day  of  the 
year,  than  was  produced  in  A's  time,  and 
that  there  would  be  that  amount  less  of 
food  shared,  throughout  the  year,  among  the 
labouring  and  poorer  classes.  This  is  what 
would  be  conformable  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  text.  Those  who  thinlt  differ- 
ently, must,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
the  luxuries  required  by  B  would  be  pro- 
duced, not  instead  of,  but  in  addition  to,  the 
food  previously  supplied  to  A's  labourers,  and 
that  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  country 
would  be  increased  in  amount.  But  when  it 
ia  asked,  bow  thia  doable  nrodiwllon  would 
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It  appears  then,  that  a  demand  de- 
layed until  the  work  is  completed,  and 
ftiSrnishing  no  advances,  but  only  re- 
imbursing advances  made  by  others, 
contributes  nothing  to  the  demand  for 
labour ;  and  that  what  is  so  expended, 
is,  in  all  its  effects,  so  far  as  regards 
the  employment  of  the  labouring  class, 
a  mere  nullity ;  it  does  not  and  cannot 
create  any  employment  except  at  the 
expense  of  other  employment  which 
existed  before. 

But  though  a  demand  for  velvet  does 
nothing  more  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment for  labour  and  capital,  than  to 
determine  so  much  of  the  employment 
which  already  existed,  into  that  par- 
ticular channel  instead  of  any  other ; 
still,  to  the  producers  already  engaged 

be  •ffected— how  the  fsriner,  whose  capital 
mod  labour  were  already  fUUy  employed, 
would  be  enabled  to  supply  the  new  wants  of 
B,  without  producing  less  of  other  things ; 
tHe  only  mode  which  present)  itself  is,  that 
he  should  firvt  produce  the  food,  and  then, 
giTingthat  food  to  the  labourers  whom  A 
formerly  fed,  should  by  means  of  their 
labour,  produce  the  luxuries  wanted  by  B. 
This,  accordingly,  when  the  objectors  art 
hard  pressed,  appears  to  be  really  their 
meaning.  But  it  is  an  obvious  answer,  that 
on  this  supposition,  B  must  wait  for  his 
luxuries  till  the  second  year,  and  they  are 
wanted  this  year.  By  the  original  hypo- 
thesis, he  consumes  his  luxurious  dinner  day 
1^  day,  part  iMMtt  with  the  rations  of  bread 
and  potatoes  formerly  served  out  by  A  to  his 
labourers.  There  is  not  time  to  feed  the 
labourers  first,  and  supply  B  afterwards: 
he  and  they  cannot  both  have  their  wants 
ministered  to :  he  can  only  satisfy  his  own 
demand  for  commodities,  l^  leaving  as  much 
of  theirs,  as  was  formerly  supplied  from  that 
ftmd,  unsatisfied. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  rejoined  by  an  objector. 
Chat,  since  on  the  present  showing,  time  is 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  render  the  expen- 
diture of  B  consistent  with  as  large  an  em- 
ployment to  labour  as  was  given  by  A,  why 
may  we  not  suppose  that  B  postpones  his  in- 
creased consumption  of  personal  luxuries 
vntiithey  can  be  Aimished  to  him  by  the 
labour  of  the  persons  whom  A  employed  ?  In 
that  case,  it  may  be  said,  he  would  employ 
and  feed  as  much  labour  as  his  predecessors. 
Undoubtedly  he  would ;  but  why  ?  Because 
his  income  would  be  expended  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  his  predecessor's;  it 
would  be  expended  in  wsges.  A  reserved 
from  his  personal  consumption  a  ftmd  which 
he  paid  away  directly  tc  Isbourers ;  B  does 
the  same,  only  instead  of  paying  it  to  them 
himself,  he  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
flurmer,  who  pays  it  to  them  for  him.  On 
'1  simposition,  B,  in  the  first  year,  tieither 
tendiqg  the  amount,  as  (kr  as  he  is  per- 


in  the  velvet  manu&cture,  and  not  m- 
tending  to  quit  it,  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  To  them,  a  falling  off  m 
the^  demand  is  a  real  loss,  and  ooe 
which,  even  if  none  of  their  goods 
finallv  perish  unsold,  may  mount  to 
any  height,  up  to  that  which  wonM 
make  them  choose,  as  the  smaller  evil, 
to  retire  from  the  business.  (^  the 
contrary,  an  increased  demand  enaUea 
them  to  extend  their  transactions— to 
make  a  profit  on  a  larger  capital,  if 
they  have  it,  or  can  borrow  it;  and, 
turning  over  their  capital  more  rapidlj, 
they  will  employ  their  labourers  moTB 
constantly,  or  employ  a  greater  num- 
ber than  before.  So  that  an  increased 
demand  for  a  commodity  does  really, 
in   the    particular   department,  oftra 

sonally  concerned,  in  A's  manner  nor  in  Ui 
own,  really  saves  that  portion  of  his  income^ 
and  lends  it  to  the  fiunner.  And  if;  in  sub* 
sequent  years,  confining  himself  within  ths 
year's  income,  he  leaves  the  farmer  in  arrean 
to  that  amount,  it  becomes  an  additional 
capital,  with  which  the  fiurmer  may  per> 
manently  employ  and  feed  A's  labouren. 
Nobody  pretends  that  such  a  change  ae  this, 
a  change  flrom  spending  an  income  in  warn 
of  labour,  to  saving  it  for  investment,  «• 

E lives  any  labourers  of  employment.  What 
( affirmed  to  have  that  effect  is,  the  ehangt 
firom  hiring  labourers  to  buying  oommoditiei 
for  personal  use;  as  represented  by  ov 
original  hypothesis. 

In  our  illustration  we  have  sappoeed  ns 
buying  and  selling,  or  use  of  money.  But 
the  case  as  we  have  put  it,  corresponds  with 
actual  fkct  in  everything  except  the  detaib 
of  the  mechanism.  The  wfa<de  of  any 
country  is  virtually  a  single  fiurm  and  mano> 
fitctory,  from  which  every  member  of  the 
community  draws  his  appointed  share  of  tbs 
produce,  having  a  certain  number  of  coon- 
ters,  called  pounds  sterling,  put  into  his 
hands,  which,  at  his  convenience,  he  bxicgi 
back  and  exchanges  for  such  goods  as  he  inre- 
fers,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  amount.  He  doss 
iM>t,  as  in  our  imaginary  case,  give  noties 
beforehand  what  things  he  shall  require; 
but  the  dealers  and  producers  are  quite  capa* 
ble  of  finding  it  out  by  observation,  and  any 
change  in  the  demand  is  promptly  followed 
by  an  adaptation  of  the  supply  to  It.  If  a 
isonsumer  changes  flrom  paying  awaj  a  part 
of  his  income  in  wages,  to  spending  It  that 
same  day  (not  some  subsequent  and  distant 
day)  in  things  for  his  own  consumption,  and 
perseveres  in  this  altered  practice  until  pKO^ 
duction  has  had  time  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
alteration  of  demand,  there  will  from  that 
time  be  less  food  and  other  artiolee  for  tiM 
use  of  labourers,  produced  in  the  country,  Iqf 
exactly  the  value  of  the  extra  luxuries  oov 
demanded ;  and  the  labourera.  m  a  diA 
will  be  worse  off  by  the  precise  amount. 
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I  ft  graater  emDloyment  to^  be 
I  to  laboar  bj  tne  same  capital, 
mistake  lies  in  not  perceiving  that 
»  oases  sapposed,  tbia  advantage 
▼en  to  lalraur  and  capital  in  one 
irtment,  only  hj  being  withdrawn 
1  another;  and  that  when  the 
^  baa  jHToduced  its  natural  effect 
toactin^  into  the  employment  ad- 
w»l  capital  proportional  to  the  in- 
Med  demand,  the  advantage  itself 
ses. 

™*  gromids  of  a  proposition,  when 
l.^errtood,  usually  give  a  tolera- 
™cation  of  the  limitations  of  it. 
J  general  principle,  now  stated,  is, 
*  demand  for  commodities  deter- 
"fli ^^^i  *^®  direction  of  labour, 
*™  iind  of  wealth  produced,  but 
^  quantity  or  efficiency  of  the 
T*  ^',  the  aggregate  of  wealth. 
.  ^^s  there  are  two  exceptions. 
»  when  labour  is  supnorted,  but 
?y  oconpied,  a  new  demand  for 
T^  ,^"hich  it  can  produce,  may 
^  t*ie  labour  thus  supported  to 
^^'^^Xertions,  of  which  the  re- 
^  *^^  an  increase  of  wealth,  to 
"^^^^-fi®  of  tli«  labourers  them- 
1^  o3r  others.  Work  which  can 
J^    tie  spare  hours  of  persons 

^^X)m  some  other  source,  can 
'^  remarked)  be  undertaken 
^^"tlidrawing  capital  from  other 
1^^^  beyond  the  amount  (often 
.  ^  required  to  cover  the  ex- 
"^^Is  and  materials ;  and  even 
^^^*^n  be  provided  by  savings 
**^aslyfor  the  purpose.  The 
S^>:*r  theorem  thus  failing,  the 
p'^^elf  fails,  and  emplo^ent 
^-^ci  mav,  by  the  sprmgmg  up 
^^^nd  for  the  commodity,  hi 
'^  existence  without  depriving 
^^ JQ  equivalent  amount  of  em- 

-^^  any  other  quarter.  The 
^^c^  not,  even  in  this  case, 
^^^    labour  any  otherwise  than 

,^3be  medium  of  an  existing 
»^Hit  it  affords  an  inducement 
^^t&ses  that  capital  to  set  in 
^^  Rreater  amount  of  labour  than 
»«^*Qre. 

B^  ^^Qond  exception,  of  which  I 
(fMkat  len^  in  a  subsequent 
;^>  consists  in  the  known  effect 


of  an  extension  of  the  market  for  •  com- 
modity, in  rendering  possible  an  in- 
creased development  of  the  division  of 
labour,  and  hence  a  more  effective  dis- 
tribution of  the  productive  forces  of  so- 
ciety. This,  like  the  former,  is  more 
an  exception  in  appearance,  than  it  is 
in  reality.  It  is  not  the  money  paid  by 
the  purchaser  which  remunerates  the 
labour;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
ducer :  the  demand  only  determines  in 
what  manner  that  capital  shall  be  em- 
ployed, and  what  kind  of  labour  it  shaP 
remunerate ;  but  if  it  determines  that 
the  commodity  shall  be  produced  on  a 
large  scale,  it  enables  the  same  capital 
to  produce  more  of  the  commodity,  and 
may,  by  an  indirect  effect  in  causing 
an  mcrease  of  capital,  produce  an  even- 
tual increase  of  tne  remuneration  of  the 
labourer. 

The  demand  for  commodities  is  a 
consideration  of  importance  rather  in 
the  theory  of  exchanj^e,  than  in  that 
of  production.  Lookmg  at  things  in 
the  aggre^te,  and  permanently,  the 
remuneration  of  the  producer  is  aerived 
from  the  productive  power  of  his  own 
capital  The  sale  of  the  produce  for 
money,  and  the  subsequent  expenditure 
of  the  money  in  buying  other  commo- 
dities, are  a  mere  exchange  of  equiva- 
lent values,  for  mutual  accommodation. 
It  is  true  that,  the  division  of  employ- 
ments being  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  increasing  the  productive  power  ot 
labour,  the  power  of  exchanging  gives 
rise  to  a  great  increase  of  the  produce ; 
but  even  then  it  is  production,  not  ex- 
change, which  remunerates  labour  and 
capital.  We  cannot  too  strictly  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  the  operation  of  ex- 
change, whether  conducted  by  barter 
or  through  the  medium  of  money,  as 
the  mere  mechanism  by  which  each 
person  transforms  the  remuneration  of 
nis  labour  or  of  his  capital  into  the  par- 
ticular shape  in  which  it  is  most  conve- 
nient to  him  to  possess  it ;  but  in  no  wise 
the  source  of  the  remuneration  itself. 

§  10.  The  preceding  principles  de- 
monstrate the  fallacy  of  many  popular 
arguments  and  doctrines,  which  are 
continually  reproducing  Uiemselves  in 
new  forms.     For  example,  it  has  been 
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contended,  and  hj  some  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  argument  for  the  in- 
come-tax, grounded  on  its  failing  on 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  only, 
and  sparing  the  poor,  is  an  error ;  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  an  impos- 
ture ;  because  in  taking  from  the  rich 
what  they  would  have  expended 
among  the  poor,^  the  tax  injures  the 
poor  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
levied  from  them.  Of  this  doctrine 
we  now  know  what  to  think.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  what  is  taken  from  the  rich 
in  taxes,  would,  if  not  so  taken,  have 
been  saved  and  converted  into  capital, 
or  even  expended  in  the  maintenance 
and  wages  of  servants  or  of  any  class 
of  unproductive  labourers,  to  that  ex- 
tent the  demand  for  labour  is  no  doubt 
diminished,  and  the  poor  injuriously 
affected,  by  the  tax  on  the  rich ;  and 
as  these  effects  are  almost  always  pro- 
duced in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is 
impossible  so  to  tax  the  rich  as  that 
no  portion  whatever  of  the  tax  can  fall 
on  the  poor.  But  even  here  the  qnes- 
tion  anses,  whether  the  government, 
after  receiving  the  amount,  will  not 
lay  out  as  great  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
direct  purchase  of  labour,  as  the  tax- 
payers would  have  done.  In  regard  to 
all  that  portion  of  the  tax,  which,  if 
not  paid  to  the  government,  would 
have  been  consumed  in  the  form  of 
commodities  (or  even  expended  in  ser- 
vices if  the  payment  has  been  advanced 
by  a  capitalist),  this,  according  to  the 

Sriuciples  we  have  investigated,  falls 
eiinitively  on  the  rich,  and  not  at  all 
on  the  poor.  There  is  exactly  the  same 
demand  for  labour,  so  &r  as  this  por- 
tion is  concerned,  after  the  tax,  as 
before  it.  The  capital  which  hitherto 
employed  the  labourers  of  the  country, 
remains,  and  is  still  capable  of  employ- 
ing the  same  number.  There  is  the 
lame  amount  of  produce  paid  in  wages, 
or  allotted  to  aefray  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  labourers. 

If  those  against  whom  I  am  now 
contending  were  in  the  right,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tax  anybody  except 
the  poor.  If  it  is  taxing  the  labourers, 
to  tax  what  is  laid  out  in  the  produce 
of  labour,  the  labouring  classes  pay  all 


the  taxes.  The  same  argument,  how> 
ever,  equally  proves,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tax  the  labourers  at  all ;  smoe 
the  tax,  being  laid  out  either  in  laboor 
or  in  commodities,  comes  all  back  to 
them;  so  that  taxation  has  the 
singular  property  of  falling  on  nobodj. 
On  the  same  showing,  it  would  do  the 
labourers  no  harm  to  take  from  them 
all  they  have,  and  distribute  it  among 
the  other  members  of  the  community. 
It  would  aU  be  "  spent  among  them," 
which  on  this  theoiy  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  The  error  is  produced  by 
not  looking  directly  at  the  reahties  of 
the  phenomena,  but  attending  only  to 
the  outward  mechanism  of  paying  and 
spending.  If  we  look  at  the  effects 
produced  not  on  the  money,  whidi 
merely  changes  hands,  but  on  the  com- 
modities which  are  used  and  con- 
sumed,  we  see  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  income-tax,  the  classes  who  pav  it 
do  really  diminish  their  consumption. 
Exactly  so  far  as  they  do  this,  they  are 
the  persons  on  whom  the  tax  falls.  It 
is  defrayed  out  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  have  used  and  enjoyed.  So 
far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  bmihen 
falls,  not  on  what  they  would  have 
consumed,  but  on  what  they  would 
have  saved  to  maintain  production,  or 
spent  in  maintaining  or  paying  unpro- 
ductive labourers,  to  that  extent  the 
tax  forms  &  deduction  from  what  would 
have  been  used  and  enjoyed  by  the 
labouring  classes.  But  if  the  govern- 
ment, as  is  probably  the  fact,  expends 
fully  as  much  of  the  amount  as  the 
tax-payers  would  have  done  in  the 
direct  employment  of  labour,  as  in 
hiring  sailors,  soldiers,  and  poUoem^ 
or  in  paying  off  debt,  by  which  last 
operation  it  even  increases  capital: 
the  labouring  classes  not  only  <u>  nol 
lose  any  emplo^ent  by  the  tax,  but 
may  possibly  gain  some,  and  the  whole 
of  the  tax  falls  exclusively  where  it 
was  intended. 

All  that  portion  of  the  prodnoe  of 
the  country  which  any  one,  not  a 
labourer,  actually  and  literally  con- 
sumes for  his  own  use,  does  not  contri- 
bute in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
maintenance  of  labour.  No  one  if 
benefited  by  mere  consnmption,  except 
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tlie  penon  who  consumes.  And  a  per> 
son  cannot  both  consame  his  income 
himself,  and  make  it  over  to  be  con> 
snmed  by  others.  Taking  away  a  cer- 
tain portion  by  taxation  cannot  deprive 
both  mm  and  them  of  it,  but  only  him 


or  them.  To  know  which  is  the  snf- 
ferer,  we  must  understand  whose  con- 
samption  will  have  to  be  retrenched  in 
consequence :  this,  whoever  it  be,  is 
the  person  on  whom  the  tax  really 
falls. 


CHAPTER  VL 


<nr  cracuLATiNa  ahd  fixed  capitai^ 


§  1.  To  complete  our  explanations 
on  the  subject  of  capital,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  something  of  the  two  species 
into  which  it  is  usually  divided.  The 
distinction  is  very  obvious,  and  though 
not  named,  has  been  often  adverted  to, 
m  the  two  preceding  chapters :  but  it  is 
now  proper  to  define  it  accurately,  and 
to  noint  out  a  few  of  its  consequences. 

Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  pro- 
ibction  of  any  commodity,  there  is  a 
part  which,  after  being  once  used, 
Bxists  no  longer  as  capital;  is  no 
longer  capable  of  rendering  service  to 
production,  or  at  least  not  the  same  ser- 
vice, nor  to  the  same  sort  of  pi-oduc- 
tion.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  portion 
of  capital  which  consists  of  materials. 
The  tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is 
made,  once  used  in  the  manufacture, 
are  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow;  and 
cannot  be  employed  any  further  in  the 
soap  manufacture,  though  in  their  al> 
tered  condition,  as  soap,  they  are 
tapable  of  being^  used  as  a  matei-ial  or 
an  instrument  in  other  branches  of 
manufacture.  In  the  same  division 
must  be  placed  the  portion  of  capital 
which  is  paid  as  the  wages,  or  con- 
sumed as  the  subsistence,  of  labourers. 
That  part  of  ti^e  capital  of  a  cotton- 
spinner  which  he  pays  away  to  his 
workpeople,  once  so  paid,  exists  no 
longer  as  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton- 
spinner's  capital:  such  portion  of  it 
as  the  workmen  consume,  no  longer 
exists  as  capital  at  all:  even  if  they 
save  any  part,  it  may  now  be  more 
properly  regarded  as  a  fresh  capital, 
the  result  of  a  second  act  of  accumula- 
tion.    Capital  which  in  this  maimer 


fulfils  the  whole  of  its  oflSce  in  the  pro- 
duction in  which  it  is  engaged,  by  a 
single  use,  is  called  Circulating  Capital. 
The  term,  which  is  not  very  appro- 
priate, is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  this  portion  of  capital  re- 
quires to  be  constantly  renewea  by  the 
sale  of  the  finished  product,  and  when 
renewed  is  perpetuaUv  parted  with  in 
buying  materials  and  paying  wages ; 
so  that  it  does  its  work,  not  by  bising 
kept,  but  by  changing  hands. 

Another  large  portion  of  capital, 
however,  consists  in  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character :  which  produce  their  effect 
not  by  being  partea  with,  but  by  being 
kept ;  and  tne  efficacy  of  whicn  is  not 
exhausted  by  a  single  use.  To  this 
class  belong  buildings,  machinery,  and 
all  or  most  things  known  by  the  name 
of  implements  or  tools.  The  durability 
of  some  of  these  is  considerable,  and 
their  function  as  productive  instruments 
is  prolonged  through  many  repetitions 
of  the  productive  operation.  In  this 
class  must  likewise  be  included  capital 
sunk  (as  the  expression  is)  in  permanent 
improvements  of  land.  So  also  the 
capital  expended  once  for  all,  in  the 
commencement  of  an  undertaking,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  subsequent  opera- 
tions :  the  expense  of  opening  a  mine, 
for  example :  of  cutting  canals,  of 
making  roads  or  docks.  Other  ex- 
amples might  be  added,  but  these  are 
sufficient.  Capital  which  exists  in  any 
of  these  durable  shapes,  and  the  return 
to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  of 
corresponding  duration,  is  oalJed  Fiawd 
Capital. 
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Of  fixed  capitals,  lome  kinds  require 
to  be  occadonallj  or  periodically  re- 
newed. Such  are  all  implements  and 
buildings :  they  require,  at  intervals, 
partial  renewal  by  means  of  repairs, 
and  are  at  last  entirely  worn  out,  and 
cannot  be  of  any  further  service  as 
buildings  and  implements,  but  fall  back 
into  the  class  of  materials.  In  other 
cases,  the  capital  does  not,  unless  as  a 
consequence  of  some  unusual  accident, 
require  entire  renewal:  but  there  is 
always  some  outlay  needed,  either 
regularly  or  at  least  occasionally,  to 
keep  it  up.  A  dock  or  a  canal,  once 
maue,  does  not  req^uire,  like  a  machine, 
to  be  made  again,  unless  purposely 
destrojred,  or  unless  an  earthquake  or 
some  similar  catastrophe  has  filled  it 
up:  but  regular  and  frequent  outlays 
are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
The  cost  of  opening  a  mine  needs  not 
be  Incurred  a  second  time ;  but  unless 
some  one  goes  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  mine  clear  of  water,  it  is  soon  ren- 
dered useless.  The  most  permanent 
of  all  kinds  of  fixed  capital  is  that  em- 
ployed in  giving  increased  productive- 
aess  to  a  natural  agent,  such  as  land. 
The  draining  of  marshy  or  inundated 
tracts  like  the  Bedford  Level,  the 
reclaiming  of  land  from  the  sea,  or  its 
protection  by  embankments,  are  im- 
provements calculated  for  perpetuity ; 
but  drains  and  dykes  require  frequent 
repair.  The  same  character  of  perpe- 
tmty  belongs  to  the  improvement  of 
land  by  subsoil  draining,  which  adds 
so  mucn  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
clay  soils ;  or  by  permanent  «ianures, 
that  is,  by  the  addition  to  the  soil,  not 
of  the  substances  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  vegetables,  and  which 
are  therefore  consumed  by  vegetation, 
but  of  those  which  merely  alter  the 
relation  of  the  soil  to  air  and  water ; 
as  sand  and  lime  on  the  heavy  soUs, 
clay  and  marl  on  the  light.  Even  such 
works,  however,  require  some,  though 
it  ma^r  be  very  little,  occasional  outlay 
to  maintain  their  full  effect. 

These  improvements,  however,  by 
the  very  fact  of  their  deserving  that 
title,  produce  an  increase  of  return, 
which,  after  defraying  all  expenditure 
aeoeaaaij  for  keepini;  them  up,  still 


leaves  a  surplus.  This  snipliit  form 
the  return  to  the  capital  Bunkintht 
first  instance,  and  that  retoni  does  Bol^ 
as  in  the  case  of  machinery,  terminate 
by  the  wearing  out  of  the  machine,  bat 
continues  for  ever.  The  land  thus  in- 
creased in  productiveness,  bears  a 
value  in  the  market,  proportional  to 
the  increase :  and  hence  it  is  usual  to 
consider  the  capital  which  was  in- 
vested, or  sunk,  in  making  the  improve- 
ment, as  still  existing  in  the  increased 
value  of  the  land.  There  must  be  no 
mistake,  however.  The  capital,  like 
all  other  capital,  has  been  consumed. 
It  was  consumed  in  maintaining  the 
labourers  who  executed  the  improva' 
ment,  and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
tools  by  which  they  were  assisted. 
But  it  was  consumed  productively,  mhI 
has  left  a  permanent  result  in  the  i» 
proved  productiveness  of  an  appropd- 
ated  natural  agent,  the  land.  We 
may  call  the  increased  prodnoe  thf 
joint  result  of  the  land  ana  of  a  capital 
fixed  in  the  land.  But  as  the  capita^ 
having  in  reality  been  consumed,  can- 
not be  withdrawn,  its  productivoieei 
is  thenceforth  indissolubly  blended 
with  that  arising  from  the  original 
qualities  of  the  soil ;  and  the  remnne- 
ration  for  the  use  of  it  thenceforth  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  laws  which  govern 
the  returns  to  labour  and  capitu,  but 
upon  those  which  govern  tne  recom- 
pense for  natural  agents.  What  these 
are,  we  shall  see  hereafter.* 

§  2.  There  is  a  great  differenoe  be- 
tween the  effects  of  circulating  an^ 
those  of  fixed  capital,  on  the  amount  U 
the  gross  produce  of  the  country.  Ci^ 
culating  capital  being  destroyed  as 
such,  or  at  any  rate  finally  lost  to  the 
owner,  by  a  smgle  use ;  and  the  pro- 
duct resulting  from  that  one  use  being 
the  only  source  from  which  the  owner 
can  replace  the  capital,  or  obtain  any 
remuneration  for  its  productive  em- 
ployment ;  the  product  must  of  oooroe 
be  sufficient  for  those  purposes,  or  in 
other  words,  the  result  of  a  sinele  nee 
must  be  a  reproduction  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  circulating  can* 
tal  used,  and  a  profit  besides.    1^ 
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"» i«  Imt  no  means  necessary  in 
86  of  feed  capital  Since  ma- 
I  for  example,  is  not  wholly 
Bd  by  one  use,  it  is  not  neces- 
^*  it  sliould  be  wholly  replaced 
^  product  of  that  use.  The 
answers  the  purpose  of  its 
I  it  brings  in,  during  each  in- 
tinae,  enough  to  cover  the  ex- 
repairs,  and  the  deterioration 
^nich  the  machine  has  sus- 
^^Hng  the  same  time,  with  a 
s^ifiacient  to  yield  the  ordi- 
&t  on  the  entire  value  of  the 

tbia  it  follows  that  all  increase 
Capital,  when  taking  place  at 
''^e  of  circulating,  must  be,  at 
Jporarily,  prejudicial  to  the  in- 

*  tbe  labourers.  This  is  true, 
machinery  alone,  but  of  all  im- 
»at8  by  which  capital  is  sunk ; 

rendered  permanently  incapa- 
^^^g  applied  to  the  mamtenance 
ti^Tieration  of  labour.  Suppose 
P^i^n  farms  his  own  land,  with 
^  of  two  thousand  quarters  of 
employed  in  maintaining  la- 
B  during  one  year  (for  simplicity 
It  the  consideration  of  seed  and 
whose  labour  produces  hitn  an- 
two  thousand  four  hundred 
"fJibeiDg  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
This  profit  we  shall  suppose 
^  annuaUy  consumes,  carrying 
^liberations  firom  year  to  year  on 
°SUial  capital  of  two  thousand 
in<  Let  us  now  suppose  that  by 
^Qditure  of  half  his  capital  he 

*  *  I^rmanent  improvement  of  his 
^ch  is  executed  by  half  his 
^  and  occupies  them  for  a 
*wr  which  he  will  only  require, 
"•effectual  cultivation  of  his  land, 
Jjttany  labourers  as  before.  The 
wr  of  his  capital  he  employs  as 
^  In  the  first  year  there  is  no 
""ccin  the  condition  of  the  la- 
f^  except  that  part  of  them  have 
^  the  same  pay  for  an  operation 
■•  land,  which  they  previously 
^  for  ploughing,  sowing,   and 

^At  the  end  of  the  year,  how- 
improver  has  not,  as  before, 
>U  of  two  thousand  quarters  of 
Only  one  thousand  quarters  of 


his  capital  have  been  reproduoed  in 
the  usual  way:  he  has  now  only 
those  thousand  quarters  and  his  im- 
provements. He  will  employ,  in  the 
next  and  in  each  following  year,  only 
half  the  number  of  labourers,  and  will 
divide  amone  them  only  half  the 
former  quantity  of  subsistence.  The 
loss  will  soon  be  made  up  to  them  if 
the  improved  land,  with  the  diminished 
quantity  of  labour,  produces  two 
thousand  four  hundred  quarters  as  be- 
fore, because  so  enormous  an  accession 
of  gain  will  probably  induce  the  im- 
prover to  save  a  part,  add  it  to  his 
capital,  and  become  a  larger  emplover 
of  labour.  But  it  is  conceivable  tnat 
this  may  not  be  the  case ;  for  (sup- 
posing, as  we  may  do,  that  the  im- 
provement will  last  indefinitely,  with- 
out any  outlay  worth  mentioning  to 
keep  it  up)  the  improver  will  have 
gained  largely  bv  his  improvement  if 
me  land  now  yields,  not  two  thousand 
four  hundred,  but  one  thousand  five 
hundred  quarters  ;  since  this  will  re- 
place the  one  thousand  quarters  forming 
ids  present  circulating  capital,  with  a 
pront  of  twonty-five  per  cent  (instead 
of  twenty  as  before)  on  the  whole  capital, 
fixed  and  circulating  together.  The 
improvement,  therefore,  may  be  a  very 
profitable  one  to  Aim,  and  yet  very 
mjuiious  to  the  labourers. 

The  supposition,  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  has  been  stated,  is  purely 
ideal;  or  at  most  applicable  only  to 
such  a  case  as  that  of  the  conversion  of 
arable  land  into  pasture,  which,  though 
formerly  a  frequent  practice,  is  re- 
garded by  modem  agriculturists  as  the 
reverse  of  an  improvement  The  clear 
ing  away  of  the  small  farmers  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  within  the  present 
century,  was  however  a  case  of  it ;  and 
Ireland,  since  the  potato  famine  and 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  is  another. 
The  remarkable  decrease  which  has 
lately  attracted  notice  in  the  gross 
produce  of  Irish  agriculture,  is,  to  all 
appearance,  partly  attributable  to  the 
diversion  of  land  from  maintaining 
human  labourers  to  feeding  cattle :  and 
it  could  not  have  taken  place  without 
the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the  Irish 
population  by  emigratioD    or   death 
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We  have  thns  two  recent  instances  in 
which  what  was  regarded  as  an  agri- 
cultural improvement,  has  diminished 
the  power  of  the  country  to  support  its 
population.  The  effect,  however,  of 
all  the  improvements  due  to  modem 
science  is  to  increase,  or  at  all  events, 
not  to  diminish  the  gross  produce.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  substance  of 
the  argument.  Suppose  that  the  im- 
provement does  not  operate  in  the 
manner  supposed — does  not  enable  a 
part  of  the  labour  previously  employed 
on  the  land  to  be  oispensed  with — ^ut 
only  enables  the  same  labour  to  raise 
a  greater  produce.  Suppose,  too,  that 
the  greater  produce,  wmch  by  means  of 
the  improvement  can  be  raised  from 
the  soil  with  the  same  labour,  is  all 
wanted,  and  will  find  purchasers.  The 
improver  will  in  that  case  require  the 
same  number  of  labourers  as  before,  at 
the  same  wages.  But  where  will  he 
find  the  means  of  paying  them  ?  He 
has  no  longer  his  original  capital  of 
two  thousand  Quarters  disposable  for 
the  purpose.  One  thousand  of  them 
are  lost  and  gone — consumed  in  making 
the  improvement.  If  he  is  to  employ 
as  many  labourers  as  before,  and  pay 
them  as  highly,  he  must  borrow,  or 
obtain  from  some  other  source,  a  thou- 
sand quarters  to  supply  the  deficit. 
But  these  thousand  quarters  already 
maintained,  or  were  destined  to  main- 
tain, an  equivalent  quantity  of  labour. 
They  are  not  a  fresh  creation;  their 
destmation  is  only  changed  from  one 
productive  employment  to  another; 
and  though  the  agriculturist  has  made 
up  the  deficiency  in  his  own  circulating 
capital,  the  breach  in  the  circulating 
capital  of  the  community  remains  un- 
repaired. 

The  argument  relied  on  by  most  of 
those  who  contend  that  machinery  can 
never  be  injurious  to  the  labouring 
class,  is,  that  by  cheapening  produc- 
tion it  creates  such  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  commoditv,  as  enables, 
ere  long,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  ever  to  find  employment  in  pro- 
ducing it.  This  argument  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  the  weight  com- 
monly ascribed  to  it.  The  fact,  though 
too  hroMdly  BtAted,  it,  no  doubt,  often 
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true.  The  copyists  who  were  Utrowi 
out  of  employment  by  the  inventiaB 
of  printing,  were  douotless  soon  out* 
numbered  by  the  compositors  and 
pressmen  who  took  their  place:  and 
the  number  of  labouring  persons  mm 
occupied  in  the  cotton  manufacture  ii 
many  times  greater  than  were  so  oocn- 
pied  previously  to  the  inventions  of 
Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  whidi 
shows  that  besides  the  enormous  fixed 
capital  now  embarked  in  the  manufiuy 
ture,  it  also  employs  a  far  larger  circii' 
latin^  capital  than  at  any  former  time- 
But  if  this  capital  was  drawn  from 
other  employments ;  if  the  funds  which 
took  the  place  of  the  capital  sunk  in 
costly  machinery,  were  supplied  Yiot  by 
any  additional  saving  consequent  on 
the  improvements,  but  by  drafts  on  the 
general  capital  of  the  community; 
what  better  are  the  labouring  classes 
for  the  mere  transfer  ?  In  what  manner 
is  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the  cod* 
version  of  circulating  into  fixed  capital 
made  up  to  them  by  a  mere  shifting  i 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  circulatmg 
capital  from  its  old  employments  to  a 
new  one  ? 

All  attempts  to  make  out  that  the 
labouring  classes  as  a  collective  body 
cannot  suffer  temporarily  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  or  oy  the  sinking 
of  capital  in  permanent  improvements, 
are,  I  conceive,  necessarily  faUacions. 
That  they  would  suffer  in  the  par- 
ticular department  of  industry  to  which 
the  change  applies,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  obvious  to  common  sense ; 
but  it  is  often  said,  that  though  em- 
ployment is  withdrawn  fi*om  labour  in 
one  department,  an  exactly  equivalent 
employment  is  opened  for  it  in  others, 
because  what  the  consumers  save  in 
the  increased  cheapness  of  one  pa^ 
ticular  article  enables  them  to  augment 
their  consumption  of  others,  thereby 
increasing  the  demand  for  other  kinoi 
of  labour.  This  is  plausible,  but,  m 
was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  involves 
a  fallacy;  demand  for  commodities 
being  a  totally  different  thine  from 
demand  for  labour.  It  is  true,  the  con- 
sumers have  DOW  additional  means  of 
buying  other  things ;  but  this  wiU  not 
create  the  other  things,  imleis  tbera  it 
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capital  to  produce  them,  and  the  im- 
ptovement  nas  not  set  at  liberty  any 
capital,  if  even  it  has  not  absorbed 
tome  from  other  employments.  The 
supposed  increase  of  production  and  of 
employment  for  labomr  in  other  depart- 
ments therefore  will  not  take  place; 
and  the  increased  demand  for  com- 
modities by  some  consmners,  will  be 
balanced  by  a  cessation  of  demand  on 
the  part  of  others,  namely,  the  la- 
bourers who  were  superseded  by  the 
improvement,  and  who  will  now  be 
maintained,  if  at  all,  b^  sharing,  either 
in  the  way  of  competition  or  of  charity, 
in  what  was  previously  consumed  by 
other  people. 

§  8.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe 
that  as  things  are  actually  transacted, 
improvements  in  production  are  often, 
if  ever,  injurious,  even  temporarily,  to 
the  labouring  classes  in  the  aggregate. 
They  would  be  so  if  they  took  place 
suddenly  to  a  great  amount,  because 
much  of  the  capital  sunk  must  ne- 
cessarily in  that  case  be  provided  from 
funds  already  employed  as  circulating 
capital.  But  improvements  are  always 
introduced  very  gradually,  and  are 
seldom  or  never  made  by  withdrawing 
circulating  capital  from  actual  produc- 
tion, but  are  made  by  the  employment 
of  the  annual  increase.  Tnere  are 
few,  if  any,  examples  of  a  great  in- 
crease of  fixed  capital,  at  a  time  and 
place  where  circulating  capital  was 
not  rapidly  increasing  likewise.  It  is 
not  in  poor  or  backward  countries  that 
ereat  and  costly  improvements  in  pro- 
duction are  made.  To  sink  capital  in 
land  for  a  permanent  return — to  intro- 
duce expensive  machinery — are  acts 
involving  immediate  sacrifice  for  dis- 
tant objects ;  and  indicate,  in  the  first 
place,  tolerablv  complete  security  of 
property;  in  tlie  second,  considerable 
acti-vity  of  industrial  enterprise ;  and 
in  the  third,  a  high  standard  of  what 
has  been  called  the  "effective  desire 
of  accumulation :"  which  three  thin^ 
are  the  elements  of  a  society  rapidly 
pn^ressive  in  its  amount  of  capital. 
Although,  therefore,  the  labouring 
olasfies  must  suffer,  not  only  if  the  in- 
ci  fixed  capital  takes  place  at 


the  expense  of  circulating,  but  even  if 
it  is  so  large  and  rapid  as  to  retard 
that  ordinary  increase  to  which  the 
g^wth  of  population  has  habitually 
adapted  itself;  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  is  very  unlikely  to  nappeh,  since 
there  is  probably  no  country  whose 
fixed  capital  increases  in  a  ratio  more 
than  proportional  to  its  circulating. 
If  the  whole  of  the  railways  which, 
during  the  speculative  madness  of 
1845,  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  been  constructed  in  the 
times  fixed  for  the  completion  of  each, 
this  improbable  contingency  would, 
most  likely,  have  been  realized;  but 
this  very  case  has  afforded  a  striking 
example  of  the  difficulties  which  op- 
pose the  diversion  into  new  channels  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  capital 
that  supplies  the  old:  difficulties 
generally  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
prevent  enterprises  that  involve  the 
sinking  of  capital,  from  extending 
themselves  witn  such  rapidity  as  to 
impair  the  sources  of  the  existing  em- 
ployment for  labour. 

To  these  considerations  must  b« 
added,  that  even  if  improvements  did 
for  a  time  decrease  the  aggregate  pro- 
duce and  the  circulating  capital  of  the 
community,  they  would  not  the  less 
tend  in  the  long  run  to  augment  both. 
They  increase  the  return  to  capital; 
and  of  this  increase  the  benefit  must 
necessarily  accrue  either  to  the  capi- 
talist in  greater  profits,  or  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  diminished  prices ;  affording, 
in  either  case,  an  augmented  fund  from 
which  accumulation  may  be  made, 
while  enlarged  profits  also  hold  out  an 
increased  inducement  to  accumulation. 
In  the  case  we  before  selected,  in  which 
the  immediate  result  of  the  improve- 
ment was  to  diminish  the  gross  pro- 
duce from  two  thousand  four  hunmred 
quarters  to  one  thousand  five  hundred, 
yet  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  being 
now  rive  hundred  quarters  instead  of 
four  hundred,  the  extra  one  hundred 
quarters,  if  regularly  saved,  would  in 
a  few  years  leplace  the  one  thousand 
quarters  subtracted  from  his  circulating 
capital.  Now  the  extension  of  business 
which  almost  certainly  follows  in  any 
department  in  which  an  improvement 
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has  been  made,  affords  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  those  engaged  in  it  to  add 
to  their  capital ;  and  hence,  at  the  slow 
pace  at  which  improvements  are  usually 
mtroduced,  a  great  part  of  the  capital 
which  the  improvement  ultimately  ah- 
sorhs,  is  drawn  from  the  increased 
profits  and  increased  savings  which  it 
nas  itself  called  forth. 
This  tendency  of  improvements  in 

E reduction  to  cause  increased  accimiu- 
ition,  and  thereby  ultimately  to  in- 
crease the  gross  produce,  even  if  tem- 
porarily diminishing  it,  will  assume  a 
still  more  decided  character  if  it  should 
appear  that  there  are  assignable  limits 
both  to  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  to  the  increase  of  production  from 
the  land,  which  limits  once  attained, 
all  further  increase  of  produce  must 
stop ;  but  that  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, whatever  may  be  their  other 
effects,  tend  to  throw  one  or  both  of 
these  limits  farther  off.  Now,  these 
are  truths  which  will  appear  in  the 
clearest  li^ht  in  a  subseouent  stage  of 
our  investigation.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
the  quantity  of  capital  which  will,  or 
even  which  can,  be  accumulated  in 
any  country,  and  the  amount  of  gross 
produce  wnich  will,  or  even  which  can, 
be  raised,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  state 
of  the  arts  of  production  there  exist- 
ing; and  that  every  improvement, 
even  if  for  the  time  it  diminish  the 
circulating  capital  and  the  gross  pro- 
duce, ultimately  makes  room  for  a 
larger  amount  of  both,  than  could  pos- 
sibly have  existed  otherwise.  It  is 
this  which  is  the  conclusive  answer  to 
the  objections  against  machinery ;  and 
the  proof  thence  arising  of  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  to  labourers  of  mechanical 
inventions  even  in  the  existing  state  of 
society,  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  be 
conclusive.*  But  this  does  not  dis- 
charge governments  from  the  obligation 
of  alleviating,  and  if  possible  prevent- 
ing, the  evils  of  which  this  source  of 
ultimate  benefit  is  or  may  be  produc- 
tive to  an  existing  generation.  K  the 
sinking  or  fixing  of  capital  in  ma- 
chinery or  usemi  works,  were  ever  to 
proceed  at  such  a  pace  as  to  impair 
materially  the  funos  for  the  mainte- 
«  Infra,  book  iv.  ohap.  v. 


nance  of  labour,  it  would  be  indunbest 
on  le^slators  to  take  measures  for  mo> 

derating  its  rapidity:  and  since  im- 
provements which  do  not  diminish 
employment  on  the  whole,  almost  al- 
ways throw  some  particular  class  of 
labourers  out  of  it,  there  cannot  be  t 
more  legitimate  object  of  the  legisla- 
tor's care  than  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  gains  of 
their  fellow-citizens  and  of  posterity. 

^  To  return  to  the  theoretical  distino- 
tion  between  fixed  and  circulating 
capital  Since  all  wealtli  which  ii 
destined  to  be  employed  for  reprodue- 
tion  comes  within  the  designation  of 
capital,  there  are  parts  of  capital  which 
do  not  agree  with  the  definition  of 
either  species  of  it ;  for  instance,  the 
stock  of  finished  goods  which  a  maii» 
faoturer  or  dealer  at  any  time  possesses 
unsold  in  his  warehouses,  fiut  thi% 
though  capital  as  to  its  destination,  ii 
not  yet  capital  in  actual  exercise :  it  ii 
not  engaged  in  production,  but  has 
first  to  be  sold  or  exchanged,  that  ii^ 
converted  into  an  equivalent  value  of 
some  other  commodities;  and  thers- 
fore  is  not  yet  either  fixed  or  circulatiDg 
capital ;  but  will  becoitie  either  one  or 
the  other,  or  be  eventually  divided 
between  them.  With  the  proceeds  of 
his  finished  ^oods,  a  manufacturer  will 
partly  pa^  his  work-people,  partly  rs- 
plenish  Ms  stock  of  the  materials  of 
his  manufacture,  and  partly  provide 
new  buildings  and  machinery,  or  repair 
the  old ;  but  how  much  will  be  devoted 
to  one  purpose,  and  how  much  to 
another,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
manufacture,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  moment. 

It  should  be  observed  further,  thil 
the  portion  of  capital  consumed  in  the 
form  of  seed  or  material,  though,  un- 
like fixed  capital,  it  requires  to  be  at 
once  replaced  from  the  gross  produce, 
stands  yet  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
employment  of  labour  as  fixed  capital 
does.  What  is  expended  in  materialf 
is  as  much  withdrawn  from  the  main- 
tenance and  remuneration  of  labourer^ 
as  what  is  fixed  in  machinery ;  and  u 
capital  now  expended  in  wages  wen 
diverted  to  the  providing  of  material^ 
the  effect  on  the  labourers  would  ba  m 
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ml  as  if  it  were  converted  into 
»ital.  This,  however,  is  a  kind 
re  which  never  takes  place, 
lency  of  improvements  in  pro- 
la  always  to  economize,  never 


to  increase,  the  expenditnre  of  seed  or 
material  for  a  given  produce ;  and  the 
intei-est  of  the  labourers  has  no  detri- 
ment to  apprehend  fipom  this  sooroe. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


a?  DEPEHDS  THB  DEaREB  OF  PRODUOTIVBNESfl  OF  PBODUOTITB  AAENTS 


^E  have  conclnded  our  eeneral 
r  the  requisites  of  proouction. 
found  that  thej  may  be  reduced 
:  labour,  capital,  and  the  mate- 
d  motive  forces  afforded  by 
Of  these,  labour  and  the  raw 
of  the  globe  are  primary  and 
fiftble.  Natural  motive  powers 
called  in  to  the  assistance  of 
^d  are  a  help,  but  not  an  es- 
of  production.  The  remaining 
df  capital,  is  itself  the  j^roduct 
^:  its  instrumentality  m  pro- 
wls therefore,  in  reality,  that  of 
^  an  indirect  shape.  It  does 
^  less  require  to  oe  specified 
^ly.  A  previous  application  of 
to  produce  the  capital  required 
Bomption  during  toe  work,  is  no 
vontial  than  the  application  of 
to  the  work  itself  Of  capital, 
WW,  and  by  far  the  largest,  por- 
flndnces  to  production  only  bv 
^in  existence  the  labouL  vhich. 
*>:  the  remainder,  namely  the 
P^ti  and  materials,  covitribute 
Wctly,  in  the  same  manner  with 
11  agents,  and  the  materials  sup- 
»y  nature. 

^  advance  to  the  second  great 
Wib  political  economy ;  on  what 

Sf  productiveness  of  these 
ds.  For  it  is  evident  that 
^  ive  efficacy  varies  greatly 
^  times  and  places.  With  the 
pi^Nation  and  extent  of  territory, 
^^tries  have  a  much  larger 
•^  of  production  than  others,  and 
*^  country  at  one  time  a  greater 
Bl  than  itself  at  another.  Com- 
^^8^d  either  with  a  similar 
*wtomt(ayin  Russia,  or  with 


an  equal  population  of  Russians.  Com- 
pare England  now  with  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  Sicily,  Northern  Af- 
rica, or  Syria  at  present,  with  the  same 
countries  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
prosperity,  before  the  Roman  con(]^uest 
Some  of  tne  causes  which  contribute 
to  this  difference  of  productiveness  are 
obvious ;  others  not  so  much  so.  We 
proceed  to  specify  several  of  them. 

§  2.  The  most  evident  cause  of 
superior  productiveness  is  what  are 
called  natural  advantages.  These  are 
various.  Fertilitv  of  soil  is  one  of  the 
principal  In  this  there  are  great 
varieties,  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
to  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Niger,  and  the  Mississippi.  A 
favourable  climate  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  a  rich  soil.  There  are 
countries  capable  of  being  inhabited, 
but  too  cold  to  be  compatible  with 
agriculture.  Their  inhabitants  cannot 
pass  beyond  the  nomadic  state;  they 
must  live,  like  the  Laplanders,  by  the 
domestication  of  the  rein-deer,  if  not 
bv  hunting  or  fishing,  like  the  miser- 
able Esquimaux.  There  are  countries 
where  oats  will  ripen,  but  not  wheat, 
such  as  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  others 
where  wheat  can  be  grown,  but  from 
excess  of  moisture  and  want  of  sun- 
shine, affords  but  a  precarious  crop; 
as  in  parts  of  Ireland.  With  each 
advance  towards  the  south,  or,  in  the 
European  temperate  region,  towards 
the  east,  some  new  branch  of  agricul- 
ture becomes  first  possible,  then  aidvan- 
tageous ;  the  vine,  maize,  figs,  olives, 
silk,  rice,  dates,  successively  present 
themielves^    undl   we   oome    to    the 
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flogar,  coflTee,  cotton,  spices,  &c.  of 
climates  which  also  afford,  of  the  more 
common  agricultural  products,  and 
with  only  a  slight  degree  of  cultivc^ 
tion,  two  or  even  three  harvests  in  a 
year.  Nor  is  it  in  agriculture  alone 
fchat  differences  of  climate  are  impor- 
tant. Their  influence  is  felt  in  many 
other  branches  of  production:  in  the 
durability  of  all  work  which  is  exposed 
to  the  air ;  of  buildings,  for  example. 
If  the  temples  of  Kamac  and  Luxor 
had  not  been  injured  by  men,  they 
might  have  subsisted  in  their  original 
perfection  almost  for  ever,  for  the  in- 
scriptions on  some  of  them,  though 
anterior  to  all  authentic  history,  are 
fresher  than  is  in  our  climate  an  in- 
scription fifty  years  old :  while  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  most  massive  works, 
solidly  executed  in  granite  hardly  a 
generation  ago,  are  already,  as  tr«^ 
vellers  tell  us,  almost  in  a  state  to 
require  reconstruction,  from  alternate 
exposure  to  summer  heat  and  intense 
frost.  The  superiority  of  the  woven 
fabrics  of  Southern  Europe  over  those 
of  England  in  the  richness  and  clear- 
ness of  many  of  their  colours,  is 
ascribed  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  wmch  neither  the  know- 
ledge of  chemists  nor  the  skill  of  dyers 
has  been  able  to  provide,  in  our  hazy  and 
damp  climate,  a  complete  equivalent. 

Another  part  of  the  influence  of 
climate  consists  in  lessening  the  phy- 
sical requirements  of  the  producers. 
In  hot  regions,  mankind  can  exist  in 
comfort  with  less  perfect  housing,  less 
clothing ;  fuel,  that  absolute  necessary 
of  life  in  cold  climates,  they  can  almost 
dispense  with,  except  for  industrial 
uses.  They  also  require  less  aliment ; 
as  experience  had  proved,  long  before 
theory  had  accounted  for  it  by  ascer- 
taining that  most  of  what  we  consume 
as  food  is  not  required  for  the  actual 
nutrition  of  the  organs,  but  for  keeping 
up  the  animal  heat,  and  for  supplying 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  vital 
functions,  which  in  hot  climates  is 
almost  sufiBcientlv  supplied  by  air  and 
sunshine.  Muck,  tnerefore,  of  the 
labour  elsewhere  expended  to  procure 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  not  being 
required,  more  remains  disposable  for 


its  higher  uses  and  its  enjaymenti ;  If 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  does 
not  rather  induce  them  to  use  up  these 
advantages  in  over-population,  or  in 
the  indulgence  of  repose. 

Among  natural  advantages,  beeidei 
soil  and  climate,  mnet,  be  mentioned 
abundance  of  mineral  productions,  in 
convenient  situations,  and  capable  of 
being  worked  with  moderate  labour. 
Such  are  the  coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain,  which  do  so  much  to  compen- 
sate  its  inhabitants  for  the  di8adva» 
tages  of  climate;  and  the  scarcelT 
inferior  resource  possessed  by  tlm 
country  and  the  United  States,  in  a 
copious  supply  of  an  easily  rednoed 
iron  ore,  at  no  great  depth  below  the 
earth's  surface,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  coal  deposits  available  for  working 
it.  In  mountain  and  hill  districted 
the  abundance  of  natural  water-power 
makes  coufdderable  amends  for  the 
usually  inferior  fertility  of  those  rs^ 
gions.  But  perhaps  a  greater  advan- 
tage than  all  these  is  a  maritime 
situation,  especially  when  accompanied 
with  good  natural  narbours  ;  ana,  next 
to  it,  great  navigable  rivers.  These 
advantages  consist  indeed  wholly  is 
saving^  the  cost  of  carriage.  But  few 
who  nave  not  considered  the  subject, 
have  any  adequate  notion  how  great 
an  extent  of  economical  advantage 
this  comprises;  nor,  without  having 
considered  the  influence  exercised  on 
production  by  exchanges,  and  by  what 
IS  called  the  division  of  labour,  can  it 
be  fully  estimated.  So  important  is  it, 
that  it  often  does  more  tnan  counte^ 
balance  sterility  of  soil,  and  almost 
every  other  natural  inferiority;  es- 
pecially in  that  early  stage  of  industry 
m  which  labour  and  science  have  not 
yet  provided  artificial  means  of  com- 
munication capable  of  rivalling  the 
natural.  In  the  ancient  world,  and  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  most  prosperons 
communities  were  not  those  whijb 
had  the  largest  territory,  or  the  most 
fertile  soil,  but  rather  those  which  had 
been  forced  by  natural  sterility  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  a  convehient 
maritime  situation;  as  Athens,  Tjr% 
Marseilles,  Venice,  the  free  cities  Oi 
the  Baltic,  and  the  like. 
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{8.  So  rnnoh  for  natural  advan- 
Ign;  the  value    of  which,  easteris 
nrSm^  ia  too  obvious    to   be  ever 
ndenated.    But  experience  testifies 
ktnataral  advantages  scarcely  ever 
b  for  ft  oommunit J,  no  more  than 
iirtme  and  station  do  for  an  indivi- 
inl,  anything  like  what  it  lies  in  their 
Ittne,  (HT  in  tiieir   capacity,  to  do. 
Ivther  now  nor  in  former  ajges  have 
la  aationg  possessing  the  best  climate 
piKulheen  eiliier  the  richest  or  the 
powerful;    but  (in    so   far   as 
bthe  mass  of  the  people)  eene- 
;  among  the  poorest^  though,  in 
•Bodst  of  poverty,  probably  on  the 
^ihe  most  enjoying.    Human  life 
I  ttote  oomitries  can  be  supported  on 
|]tttle,ihat  ^e  poor  seldom  sufier 
hi  anxiety,  and  in  climates  in  which 
existence   is    a   pleasure,    the 
f  which  they  prefer  is  tnat  of 
Energy,  at  the  call  of  passion, 
.1088688  m  abundance,  but  not 
\  which  is  manifested  in  sustained 
t  psrsevering  labour:  and  as  they 
km  ooQoem   themselves    enough 
Ntnmote  objects  to  establish  good 
"^'l  inatitutions,  the  incentives  to 
jw  further  weakened  by  im- 
k  protection  of  its  frmts.     Suo- 
l  production,    like    most   other 
^of  success,  depends  more  on  the 
ifMof  the  human  agents,  than  on 
•  cpnQmBtanceB  in  which  thej  work : 
ittii  difficulties,  not  facilities,  that 
~*ih  bodily   and   mental   ener^. 
rfiagly  the   tribes    of  mankind 
liAve  overrun    and    con(|uered 
Q^  ud  compelled  them  to  labour 
'  w  benefit,  have  been    mostly 
^  uoidst  hardship.     They  have 
'  ^n  bred    in   the  forests  of 
a  dbiates,  or  the  deficiency  of 
i  hardships  has  been  supplied, 
"5  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
lal  ones  of  a  rigid  military 
From  the  time  when  the 
oes  of  modem  society  per- 
L  ^  discontinuance    of    that 
the  South  has  no  longer 
ioonqiiering nations;  military 
■^vwell  as  speculative  thought 
{■dnrtrial  energy,  have    all  had 
'  principal    seats    in    the    less 
indKoS! 
U 


At  the  second,   therefore,    of  the 
causes  of  superior  productiveness,  m 
may  rank  the  greater  energy  of  labour. 
By  this  is  not  to  be  understood  occa- 
sional, but  regular  and  habitual  energy. 
No  one  undergoes,  without  murmur- 
ing, a  greater  amount  of  occasional 
fatigue  and  hardship,  or  has  his  bodily 
powers,  and  such  &oulties  of  mind  as 
ne    possesses,  kept   longer   at    their 
utmost  stretch,  than  the  North  Ame* 
rican  Indian;    yet  his    indolence   is 
proverbial,  whenever  he  has  a  brief 
respite  from  the  pressure  of  present 
wants.     Individuals,    or   nations,  do 
not   differ   so    mnch   in    the   efforts 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  make 
unaer    strong  immediate    incentives, 
as    in    their  capacity  of  present  ex- 
ertion   for   a  distant   object,   and  in 
the  thoroughness  of  their  application 
to  work  on  ordinary  occasions.    Some 
amount  of  these  qualities  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  any  great  improvement 
among  mankind.  To  civilize  a  savage, 
he  must  be  inspired  with  new  wants 
and  desires,  even  if  not  of  a  very  ele- 
vated kind,  provided  that  their  gratifi- 
cation can  be  a  motive  to  steady  and 
regular  bodily  and  mental  exertioa 
If  the  negroes  of  Jamaica   and  De* 
merara,  a&r  their  emancipation,  had 
contented  themselves,  as  it  was  pre- 
dicted they  would  do,  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  abandoned  all  labour 
beyond  the  little  which  in  a  tropical 
climate,  with  a  thin  population  and 
abundance    of   the    richest   land,    is 
sufficient  to  support  existence,  they 
would  have  sunk  into  a  condition  more 
barbarous,  though  less  unhappy,  than 
their  previous  state  of  slavery.    The 
motive  which  was  most  relied  on  for 
inducing  them  to  work  was  their  love 
of  fine  clothes  and  personal  ornaments. 
No  one  will  stand  up  for  this  taste  as 
worthy  of  being  cultivated,  and   in 
most  societies  its  indulgence  tends  to 
impoverish  rather  than  to  enrich ;  but 
in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  negroes  it 
might  have  been  the  only  incentive 
that    could    make    them    voluntarily 
undergo  systematic  labour,  and  so  ac- 
quire or  maintain  habits  of  voluntary 
industry  which  may  be  converted  to 
more  valuable  ends.    In  England,  it  is 
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not  tbfi  desire  of  wealth  that  needs  to 
be  taught,  but  the  use  of  wealth,  and 
ap{>reciation  of  the  objects  of  desire 
which  wealth  cannot  purchase,  or  for 
attaining  which  it  is  not  required. 
Every  real  improvement  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English,  whether  it 
consist  in  giving  them  higher  aroira- 
tions,  or  om^  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
value  of  their  present  objects  of  desire, 
must  necessanlj  moderate  the  ardour 
of  their  devotion  to  tho  pursuit  of 
wealth.  There  is  no  need,  however, 
that  it  should  diminish  the  strenuous 
and  business-like  application  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  which  is  found  in  the 
oest  English  workmen,  and  is  their 
most  valuable  quality. 

The  desirable  medium  is  one  which 
mankind  have  not  often  known  how  to 
hit :  when  they  labour,  to  doit  with  all 
their  might,  and  especially  with  all 
their  mind;  but  to  aevote  to  labour, 
for  mere  pecuniary  gain,  fewer  hours 
in  the  day,  fewer  days  in  the  year,  and 
fewer  years  of  life. 

§  4.  The  third  element  which  de- 
termines the  productiveness  of  the 
labour  of  a  community,  is  the  skill  and 
knowledge  therein  existing;  whether 
it  be  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
labourers  themselves,  or  of  those  who 
direct  their  labour.  No  illustration  is 
reauisite  to  show  how  the  efficacy  of 
industry  is  promoted  by  the  manual 
dexterity  of  those  who  perform  mere 
routine  processes ;  by  the  intelligence 
of  those  engaged  in  operations  in 
which  the  mind  has  a  considerable 
part ;  and  by  the  amount  of  knowledge 
of  natural  powers  and  of  the  properties 
of  objects,  which  is  turned  to  the  pur- 
jKues  of  industry.  That  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  labour  of  a  people  is 
limited  by  their  knowledge  of  the  arts 
ff  life,  is  self-evident;  and  that  any 
progress  in  those  arts,  any  improved 
application  of  the  objects  or  powers  of 
nature  to  industrial  uses,  enables  the 
same  quantity  and  intensity  of  labour 
to  raise  a  greater  produce. 

One  principal  aepartment  of  these 
improvements  consists  in  the  invention 
•na  use  of  tools  and  machinery.  The 
manner  ir  which  these  serve  to  in 


crease  production  and  to 
labour,  needs  not  be  specially  detailed 
in  a  work  like  the  present :  it  will  b* 
found  explained  and  exemplified,  in  a 
manner  at  once  scientific  and  popukti; 
in  Mr.  Babbage's  well-known  "Eco- 
nomy of  Macninery  and  Manufso 
tures."  An  entire  chapter  of  Mr. 
Babbage's  book  is  composed  of  iik> 
stances  of  the  efficacy  of  machineiy  n 
"  exerting  forces  too  grt>at  for  humaa 
power,  and  executing  operations  tM 
delicate  for  human  touch."  But  to 
find  examples  of  work  which  could  not 
be  performed  at  all  by  unassisted 
labour,  we  need  not  go  so  far.  Witii- 
out  pumps,  worked  by  steam-engines  or 
otherwise,  the  water  which  coueots  ii 
mines  could  not  in  many  situations  be 
got  rid  of  at  all,  and  the  mines,  after 
being  worked  to  a  little  depth,  must  bs 
abandoned :  without  ships  or  boats  tlie 
sea  could  never  have  been  crossed; 
without  tools  of  some  sort,  trees  could 
not  be  cut  down,  nor  rocks  excavated; 
a  plough,  or  at  least  a  hoe,  is  neoessaiy 
to  any  tillage  of  the  ground.  Veiy 
simple  and  rude  instruments,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  render  literally  possflik 
most  works  hitherto  executed  by  mia> 
kind ;  and  subsequent  inventions  have 
chiefly  served  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
performed  in  greater  perfection,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  greatly  diminished 
quantity  of  labour:  the  labour  thin 
saved  becoming  disposable  for  other 
employment. 

The  use  of  machineiy  is  lar  fiom 
being  the  only  mode  m  whioh  the 
efiects  of  knowledge  in  aiding  produe- 
tion  are  exemplified.  In  agricultore 
and  horticulture,  machinery  is  aalj 
now  beginning  to  show  that  it  can  w 
anything  of  importance,  beyond  the 
invention  and  progressive  impro?^ 
ment  of  the  plough  and  a  few  otiier 
simple  instruments.  The  greatest  agii> 
cultural  inventions  have  consisted  ii 
the  direct  application  of  more  jndioume 
processes  to  the  land  itself^  and  to  the 
plants  growing  on  it :  such  as  rotstifli 
of  crops,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  land  uncultivated  for  <ae 
season  in  every  two  or  three ;  improved 
manures,  to  renovate  its  ferdlitj  wiM 
exhausted  by  cropping ;  ploughing  av 
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iralning  the  snbsoil  as  well  as  the 
sortace ;  conversion  of  bogs  and  marshes 
into  cultivable  land;  such  mudes  of 
pruning,  and  of  trainiDg  and  propping 
up  plants  and  trees,  as  experience  has 
shown  to  deserve  the  preference;  in  the 
case  of  the  more  expensive  cultures, 
planting  the  roots  or  seeds  fiinher 
apart,  and  more  completely  pulverizing 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed,  &c. 
Ib  manufactures  and  commerce,  some 
of  the  most  important  improvements 
consist  in  economizing  time ;  in  making 
the  return  follow  more  speedily  upon 
the  labour  and  outlay.  There  are 
others  of  which  the  advantage  consists 
in  economy  of  material 

I  5.  But  the  effects  of  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  a  community  in 
mcreadng  its  wealth,  need  the  less 
illustration  as  they  have  become 
familiar  to  the  most  unedacated,  from 
such  conspicuous  instances  as  railways 
and  steam-ships.  A  thing  not  yet  so 
weD  understood  and  recognised,  is  the 
economical  value  of  the  general  divi- 
sion of  intelligence  among  the  people. 
The  number  of  persons  fitted  to  direct 
and  saperintend  any  industrial  enter- 
prise, or  even  to  execute  any  process 
which  cannot  be  reduced  almost  to  an 
affidr  of  memory  and  routine,  is  always 
&r  short  of  the  demand ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  enormous  difference  between 
the  flalariea  paid  to  such  persons,  and 
the  wages  of  ordinary  labour.  The 
deficiency  of  practical  good  sense, 
Hhich  renders  tlie  majority  of  the  la- 
bouring class  such  bad  calculators — 
which  makes,  for  instance,  their  do- 
mestic economy  so  improvident,  lax, 
aiul  irregular — must  disqualify  them 
for  any  mit  a  low  grade  of  intelligent 
labour,  and  render  their  industry  far 
teas  pfoductive  than  with  equal  energy 
it  otherwise  mi^ht  be.  The  impor- 
tance, even  in  tmB  limited  aspect  of 
popular  education,  is  well  worthy  of 
Uie  attention  of  politicians,  especially 
in  England;  since  competent  observerd, 
accosttmied  to  employ  labourers  of 
various  nations,  testify  that  in  the 
woikmen  ci  other  countries  they  otten 
find  great  intelligence  wholly  apart 
from  instmctioii.  but  that  if  an  Englhdi 


labourer  is  anvthing  but  a  hewer  oi 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  he  is 
indebted  for  it  to  education,  which  in 
his  case  is  almost  always  self-education. 
Mr.  Escher,  of  Zurich,  (an  engineef 
and  cotton  manufacturer  employing 
nearly  two  thousand  working  men  m 
many  different  nations,)  in  his  evidence 
annexed  to  the  Heport  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  in  1840,  on  the 
training  of  Pftviper  children,  gives  a 
character  of  English  as  contrasted 
with  Continental  workmen,  which  all 
persons  of  similar  experience  will,  I 
believe,  confirm. 

"  The  Italians'  quickness  of  percep- 
tion is  shown  in  rapidly  comprehending 
any  new  descriptions  of  labour  put  into 
their  hands,  in  a  power  of  quicuy  com- 
prehending the  meaning  of  their  em- 
ployer, of  adapting  themselves  to  new 
circumstances,  much  beyond  what  any 
other  classes  have.  The  French  work- 
men have  the  like  natural  characteris- 
tics, only  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree. 
The  English,  Swiss,  German,  and 
Dutoh  workmen,  we  find,  have  all  much 
slower  natural  comprehension.  As 
workmen  rmZy,  the  preference  is  un< 
doubtedly  due  to  the  English ;  because, 
as  we  find  them,  they  are  aJl  trained 
to  special  branches,  on  which  they  have 
had  comparatively  superior  training, 
and  have  concentrated  all  their 
thoughts.  As  men  of  business  or  of 
general  usefulness,  and  as  men  with 
whom  an  employer  would  best  like  to 
be  surrounded,  I  should,  however,  deci- 
dedly prefer  the  Saxons  and  the  Swiss, 
but  more  especially  the  Saxons,  be« 
cause  they  have  had  a  very  careful  gen- 
eral education,  which  has  extended 
their  capacities  beyond  any  special 
employment,  and  rendered  them  fit  to 
take  up,  after  a  short  preparation,  any 
employment  to  which  tney  may  M 
called.  If  I  have  an  English  work- 
man engaged  in  the  erection  of  a 
steam-engine,  he  will  understand  l^t, 
and  notmng  else;  and  for  other  cip 
cumstances  or  other  branches  of  me- 
chanics, however  closely  allied,  he  will 
be  comparatively  helpless  to  adapt  him* 
self  to  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
arise,  to  make  arran^ments  for  thetB^ 
and  give  sound  advice  or  write  oleai 
1% 
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statements  and  letters  on  his  work 
in  tlie  various  related  branohes  of 
mechanics." 

On  the  connexion  between  mental 
cultivation  and  moral  trustworthiness 
in  the  labouring  class,  the  same  wit- 
ness says,  "  The  better  educated  work- 
men, we  find,  are  distinguished  by 
superior  moral  habits  in  every  respect. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  entirely  so- 
ber ;  they  are  discreet  in  their  epjoy- 
ments,  which  are  of  a  more  rational 
and  refined  kind ;  they  have^  a  taste 
for  much  better  society,  which  they 
approach  respectfully,  and  consequently 
find  much  readier  admittance  to  it; 
they  cultivate  music ;  they  read ;  they 
eiyoy  the  pleasures  of  scenery,  and 
make  parties  for  excursions  in  the 
country;  they  are  economical,  and 
their  economy  extends  beyond  their 
own  purse  to  the  stock  of  their  master ; 
they  are,  consequently,  honest  and 
trustworthy.*'  And  in  answer  to  a 
question  respecting  the  English  work- 
men, "  Whilst  in  respect  to  the  work 
to  which  they  have  been  specially 
Irained  they  are  the  most  skilful,  they 
are  in  conduct  the  most  disorderly,  de- 
bauched, and  unruly,  and  least  respect- 
able and  trustworthy  of  any  nation 
whatsoever  whom  we  have  employed ; 
and  in  saying  this,  I  express  the  expe- 
rience of  every  manufacturer  on  the 
Continent  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  and 
especially  of  the  English  manufactu- 
rers, who  make  the  loudest  complaints. 
These  characteristics  of  depravity  do 
not  apply  to  the  English  workmen  who 
have  received  an  education,  but  attach 
to  the  others  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  in  want  of  it.  When  the  un- 
educated English  workmen  are  re- 
leased from  the  bonds  of  iron  discipline 
in  which  they  have  been  restrained  by 
their  employers  in  England,  and  are 
treated  with  the  urbanity  and  friendly 
feeling  which  the  more  educated  work- 
men on  the  Continent  expect  and  re- 
ceive fipom  their  employers,  they,  the 
English  workmen,  completely  lose  their 
balance :  they  do  not  understand  their 
position,  and  after  a  certain  time  be- 
come totally  unmanageable  and  use- 
lew."*    Tms  result  of  observation  is 

•  Tht  wtaol*  •vidtOM  of  thU  intelUsent 
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borne  out  by  experience  in 
itself.  As  soon  as  any  idea  of  equal- 
ity enters  the  mind  of  an  uneducated 
English  working  man,  his  head  u 
turned  by  it.  When  he  ceases  to  be 
servile,  ne  becomes  insolent. 

The  moral  qualities  of  the  labooien 
are  fully  as  important  to  the  efificienq 
and  worth  of  their  labour,  as  the  m- 
tellectual.  Independently  of  the  effects 
of  intemperance  upon  their  bodily  and 
mental  faculties,  and  of  flight^  un* 
steady  habits  upon  the  energy  and  con- 
tinuity of  their  work  (points  so  eaaolj 
understood  as  not  to  require  being  in* 
sisted  upon),  it  is  well  worthy  of  medi- 
tation, now  much  of  the  aggrM;at» 
.  efiect  of  their  labour  depends  on  ueir 
trustworthiness.  All  the  labour  now 
expended  in  watching  that  they  fiilfil 
their  engagement,  or  in  verifying  that 
they  have  fulfilled  it,  is  so  much  with- 
drawn from  the  real  business  of  po* 
duction,  to  be  devoted  to  a  subsidia^ 
function  rendered  needful  not  by  Um 
necessity  of  things,  but  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  men.  Nor  are  the  greatest 
outward  precautions  more  than  veiy 
imperfectly  efficacious,  where,  as  is  now 
almost  invariably  the  case  with  hind 
labourers,  the  slightest  relazati<»i  oif 
vi^lance  is  an  opportunity  eagerij 
seized  for  eluding  performance  of  their 
contract.  The  advantage  to  TOAntin^ 
of  being  able  to  trust  one  another,  pen- 
etrates into  every  crevice  and  cranny 
of  human  life  :  the  economical  is  pe^ 
haps  the  smallest  part  of  it,  vet  even 
this  is  incalculable.  To  consider  OB^f 
the  most  obvious  part  of  the  waste  of 
wealth  occasioned  to  society  by  human 
improbity ;  there  is  in  all  rich  commit 
nities  a  predatory  population,  who  livi 
by  pillaging  or  over-reaching  other 
people;  their  numbers  cannot  ba 
autnenticaUy  ascertained,  but  on  the 
lowest  estimate,  in  a  coontiy  Kks 
England,  it  is  very  large.  The  sup- 
port of  these  persons  is  a  direct  but- 
then  on  the  national  industry.  Hit 
police,  and  the  whole  apparatus  ofpiin> 
ishment,  and  of  criminal  and  part^  «f 

and  experienced  employer  of  labour  to  6^ 
serving  of  attention ;  as  well  as  miMdi  tMtt 
mony  on  similar  points  by  other  i 
oontained  iu  the  same  Tokuno. 
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ittice,  are  a  second  burthen  ren- 
lecearary  hy  the  first.  The  ez- 
itly-paid  profession  of  lawyers, 
as  their  work  is  not  created  h^ 
in  the  law  of  their  own  oontn- 
re  required  and  supported  prin- 
hy  the  dishonesty  of  mankind. 
standard  of  integrity  in  a  corn- 
rises  higher,  all  these  expenses 
I  less.  But  this  positive  saving 
be  far  outweighed  by  the  im- 
increase  in  the  produce  of  all 
f  lahour,  and  saving  of  time  and 
itnre,  which  would  be  obtained 
lahonrers  honestly  performed 
^j  undertake ;  ana  by  the  in- 
i  soirit,  tiie  feeling  of  power 
ofiaence,  with  which  works  of 
B  would  be  planned  and  carried 
hose  who  felt  that  all  whose  aid 
juired  would  do  their  part  faith- 
oording  to  their  contracts.  Con- 
ction  is  possible  just  in  propor- 
human  beings  can  rely  on  each 

There  are  countries  in  Europe, 
!t-rate  industrial  capabilities, 
the  most  serious  impediment  to 
tbg  business  concerns  on  a 
cale,  is  the  rarity  of  persons  who 
?pofled  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
'  and  eiroenditure  of  large  sums 
ifij.  There  are  nations  whose 
•Aties  are  looked  shily  upon  by 
^  because  they  cannot  depend 
Jing  the  quality  of  the  article 
j^le  to  that  of  the  sample. 
•"Ort^ghted  frauds  are  far  from 
opled  in  English  exports.  Every 
«  heard  of  "devil's  dust:*'  and 
'  other  instances  given  by  Mr. 
fiB,  is  one  in  which  a  branch  of 
^I'Bde  was  for  a  long  time  ac- 
■topped  by  the  forgeries  and 
*hichhad  occurred  m  it.  On 
whand  the  substantial  advan- 
^ved  in  business  transactions 
""^  trustworthiness,  is  not  less 
*iblT  exemplified  in  the  same 
"At  one  of  our  largest  towns, 
od  purchases  on  a  very  exten- 
ile  are  made  daily  in  the  course 
0688  without  any  of  the  parties 
changing  a  written  document." 
ower  a  year's  transactions,  how 

return,  in  saving  of  time, 
and  expense,  is  brought  in  to 


the  producers  and  dealers  of  such  a 
town  from  their  own  integrity.  "  The 
influence  of  established  character  in 
producing  confidence  operated  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  at  the  time  o! 
the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures 
from  the  Continent  during  the  last 
war.  One  of  our  largest  establish- 
ments had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
extensive  business  with  a  house  in  the 
centre  of  Germany :  but  on  the  closing 
of  the  Continental  ports  against  our 
manufactures,  heavy  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  all  those  who  contravened 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  The 
f^nglish  manufacturer  continued,  never- 
theless, to  receive  orders,  with  direc- 
tions how  to  consign  them,  and  appoint- 
ments  for  the  time  and  mode  of  pay 
ment,  in  letters,  the  handwriting  of 
which  was  known  to  him,  but  which 
were  never  signed  except  by  the 
Christian  name  of  one  of  the  firm,  and 
even  in  some  instances  they  were 
without  any  signature  at  all.  These 
orders  were  executed,  and  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  the  least  irregularity 
in  the  payments."* 

*  Some  minor  instances  noticed  by  Mr. 
Babbage  may  be  cited  in  further  illustration 
of  the  waste  occasioned  to  society  through 
the  inability  of  its  members  to  trust  one 
another. 

"  The  cost  to  the  purchaser  is  the  price  he 
pays  for  any  article,  added  to  the  cost  of 
verifying  the  fact  of  its  having  that  degree 
of  goodness  for  which  he  contracts.  In  some 
eases,  the  goodness  of  the  article  is  evident 
on  mere  inspection ;  and  in  those  cases  there 
is  not  much  difference  of  price  at  different 
shops.  The  goodness  of  loaf  sugar,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  discerned  almost  at  a  glance } 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  price  is  so 
uniform,  and  the  profit  upon  it  m  small,  that 
no  grocer  is  at  all  anxious  to  sell  it ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  tea,  of  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  Judge,  and  which  can  be 
adulterated  by  mixture  so  as  to  deceive  the 
skill  even  of  a  practised  eye,  has  a  great 
variety  of  different  prices,  and  is  that  article 
which  every  grocer  is  most  anxious  to  sell  to 
his  customers.  The  difficulty  and  expense 
of  verification  are  in  some  instances  so  great 
as  to  Justify  the  deviation  fh>m  well-estab- 
lished principles.  Thus  it  is  a  general  maxim 
that  Government  can  purchase  any  article 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  they 
can  manufacture  it  themselves.  But  it  has^ 
nevertheless,  been  considered  more  econo- 
mical to  build  extensive  flour-mills  (such  aa 
those  at  Deptford),  and  to  grind  their  own 
corn,  than  to  verify  each  sack  of  purchased 
floor,  and  to  employ  persons  in  deviriii|^  me- 
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^  6.  Among  the  secondary  causes 
grhich  determine  the  productiveness  of 
productive  agents,  the  most  important 
is  Security.  Bv  security  I  mean  the 
completeness  of  the  protection  which 
society  affords  to  its  memhers.  This 
consists  of  protection  hy  the  govern- 
ment, and  protection  etgainst  the  go- 
vernment. The  latter  is  the  more 
important.  Where  a  person  known  to 
possess  anything  worth  taking  away, 
can  expect  nothing  but  to  have  it  torn 
from  hjm,  with  every  circumstance  of 
tyrannical  violence,  by  the  agents  of  a 
rapacious  government,  it  is  not  likely 
ihat  many  will  exert  themselves  to 
produce  much  more  than  necessaries. 
This  is  the  acknowledged  explanation 
of  the  poverty  of  many  fertile  tracts  of 
Asia,  which  were  once  prosperous  and 
populous.  From  this  to  the  degree  of 
security  eiyoyed  in  the  best  governed 

thoda  of  detecting  the  new  modes  of  adalte> 
ration  which  might  be  continually  resorted 
to."  A  similar  want  of  confidence  might 
deprive  a  nation,  such  as  the  United  States,  of 
a  large  export  trade  in  flour. 

Again :  "  Some  years  «ince,  a  mode  of  pre- 
paring old  clover  and  trefoil  seeds  by  a  pro- 
cess  called  doctoring  became  so  prevalent  as 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  appeared  in  evidence  before  a 
Committee,  that  the  old  seed  of  the  white 
clover  was  doctored  by  first  wetting  it  slightly, 
and  then  drying  it  by  the  fVimes  of  burning 
sulphur ;  and  that  the  red  clover  seed  had  its 
colour  Jmi>roved  by  shaking  it  in  a  sack  with 
a  small  quantity  of  indigo :  but  this  being 
detected  after  a  time,  the  docton  then  used 
a  preparation  of  logwood,  fin«d  by  a  little 
copperas,  and  sometimes  by  verdignris ;  thus 
at  once  improving  the  appearance  of  the  old 
seed,  and  diminishing,  if  not  destroying,  its 
vegetative  power,  already  enfeebled  by  age. 
Supposing  no  injury  had  resulted  to  good 
seed  so  prepared,  it  was  proved  that,  from 
the  improved  appearance,  the  market  price 
would  be  enhanced  by  this  process  fkt)m  five 
to  twenty-five  shillings  a  hundred-weight. 
But  the  greatest  evil  arose  from  the  circum- 
ticance  of  these  processes  rendering  old  and 
worthless  seed  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
best  One  witness  had  tried  some  doctored 
seed,  a«d  found  that  nut  above  one  grain  in 
a  hundred  grew,  and  that  those  which  did 
vegetate  died  away  afterwards:  whilst  about 
eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  good  seed  usually 
grows.  The  seed  so  treated  was  sold  to 
retail  dealers  in  the  country,  who  of  course 
endeavoured  to  purchase  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  and  flrom  them  it  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  farmers,  neither  of  these  classes  being  ca- 
pable of  distinguiahing  the  fraudulent  fW>m 
the  genuine  seed.  Many  cultivators  in 


4ni«noe  dinOiiiihe^  tlieir  oonmmption  of  th* 


parts  of  Europe,  there  are  nnmeroiH 
gradations.  In  many  provinces  d 
France,  before  the  Eevolution,  a  vidom 
system  of  taxation  on  the  land,  and 
still  more  the  absence  of  redress  aganut 
the  arbitrary  exactions  which  were 
made  under  colour  of  the  taxes,  ren- 
dered it  the  interest  of  every  cultivator 
to  appear  poor,  and  therefore  to  cnl^ 
vate  badly.  The  only  insecurity  wfaidi 
is  altogether  paralyzing  to  the  active 
energies  of  producers,  is  that  arising 
from  the  government,  or  from  persoDi 
invested  with  its  authority.  Againit 
all  other  depredators  there  is  a  hope  of 
defending  oneself.  Greece  and  tlw 
Greek  colonies  in  the  ancient  worid, 
Flanders  and  Italy  in  the  Middle  Agei^ 
b^  no  means  enjoyed  what  any  om 
with  modem  ideas  would  call  security: 
the  state  of  society  was  most  unsettled 
and  turbulent;  person  and  property 

articles,  and  others  were  obliged  to  mj  a 
higher  price  to  those  who  had  si^ill  to  mstlD. 
guish  the  mixed  seed,  and  who  had  integritr 
and  character  to  prevent  them  flrtMn  dMliqt 
In  it." 

The  same  writer  states  ihat  Irish  i^ 
though  in  natural  quality  inferior  to  nooib 
sells,  or  did  lately  sell,  in  the  market  aft  a 
penny  to  twopence  per  pound  leas  thaa 
foreign  or  British  flax ;  part  of  the  diffsrenet 
arising  fVom  negligence  in  its  preparation, 
but  part  from  the  cause  mentioned  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Corry,  many  years  Seo'etsiy 
to  the  Irish  Linen  Board :  *'  The  owners  of 
the  flax,  who  are  almost  always  peoide  in  the 
lower  classes  of  life,  believe  that  they  eM 
best  advance  their  own  interests  by  itwpi*«iw^ 
on  the  buyers.  Flax  being  aold  by  w«|fl^ 
various  expedients  are  used  to  increase  ifti 
and  every  expedient  is  injurious,  particolaHj 
the  damping  of  it  t  a  very  common  pnetloib 
which  makes  the  flax  afterwards  heat.  TIm 
inside  of  every  bundle  (and  the  bundles  aO 
vary  in  bulk)  is  often  full  of  pebbles,  or  Art 
of  various  kinds,  to  increaae  the  weight.  Is 
this  state  it  is  purcliaaed  and  exported  ts 
Great  Britain." 

It  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  CflM> 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  tliaft  the 
lace  trade  at  Nottingham  had  greatly  tiAliB 
ofT,  from  the  making  of  finuidulent  and  bid 
articles :  that  *'  a  kind  of  lace  called  tmfU' 
pre»»  was  manufactured,**  (I  stiU  quote  w. 
Babbage)  "  which,  although  good  to  the  m 
became  nearly  spoiled  in  washing  by  a» 
slipping  of  the  threads ;  that  not  one  persoo 
in  a  thousand  could  distinguish  the  difllsreDOC 
between  singlc-presi  and  donble-presa  laee; 
that  even  workmen  and  manuCactoreriwwn 
obliged  to  employ  a  magni^ring-glaas  fbr  tkal 
purpose;  and  that  in  another  similar  arllda 
oalled  warp-lace,  snob  aid  was  •ssential.'* 
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exposed  to  a  thoasand  dangers. 
ibey  were  free  conntries;  they 
in  general  neither  arbitrarily  op- 
led,  nor  systematically  plundered 
leir  eoveraments.  Against  other 
m  m  individual  energy  which 
institations  called  forth,  enabled 
t  to  make  sncoessfhl  resistance : 
labour,  therefore^  was  eminently 
Ktive,  and  their  nches,  while  they 
bed  free,  were  constantly  on  the 
•K.  The  Boman  despotism,  pnt- 
u  end  to  wars  and  internal  con> 
tlsroughfout  the  empire,  relieved 
nbjeet  population  from  much  of 
Sumer  insecurity :  but  because  it 
kem  under  the  grinding  yoke  of 
«n  rapacity,  thev  became  ener- 
l  and  impoverished,  until  they 
an  easy  prey  to  barbarous  but 
ioTaders.  They  would  neither 
Mr  labour,  because  they  were  no 
«r  suffered  to  eiyoy  that  for  which 
^Baght  and  laboured, 
■fib  of  the  security  of  person  and 
viyin  modem  nations  is  the  effect 
Moerg  and  opinion  rather  than  of 
.Tbere  are,  or  lately  were,  coun- 
Jn  Europe  where  the  monarch 
*|nnnally  absolute,  but  where, 
tbe  res^aints  imposed  by  estab- 


*i»age,  DO  subject  felt  practically 
■■^iDudlest  danger  of  having  his 
■Moa  arbitrarily  seized  or  a  con- 
•oiferied  on  them  by  the  govem- 
^  There  must,  however,  be  in 
^.vernm^ts  much  petty  plunder 
•war  tyranny  by  subordinate 
J  for  wnich  redress  is  not  ob- 
i  owing  to  the  want  of  publicity 
^ »  the  ordinary  character  of 
B^  governments.  In  England  the 
**!«  tolerably  well  protected,  both 
KtitBtions  and  manners,  against 
pMi  of  government ;  bnt>  for  the 


security  they  enjoy  against  other  evilf 
doers,  they  are  very  Bttle  indebted  to 
their  institutions.  The  laws  oinnot  be 
said  to  afford  protection  to  property, 
when  they  affora  it  only  at  such  a  cost 
as  renders  submission  to  ii^jury  in 
general  the  better  calculation.  The 
security  of  property  in  England  is 
owing  (except  as  regards  open  violence) 
to  opinion,  and  the  fear  of  exposure, 
much  more  than  to  the  direct  operation 
of  the  law  and  the  courts  of  justice. 

Independently  of  all  imperfection  in 
the  bulwarks  which  society  purposely 
throws  round  what  it  recognises  as 
property,  there  are  various  other  modes 
m  whicn  defective  institutions  impede 
the  employment  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  a  country  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. We  shall  have  occasion  for 
noticing  many  of  these  in  the  progress 
of  our  subject.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
remark,  that  the  efficiency  of  industry 
may  be  expected  to  be  great,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fruits  of  industry  are 
insured  to  the  person  exerting  it :  and 
that  all  social  arrangements  are  con- 
ducive to  usefrd  exertion,  according  as 
they  provide  that  the  reward  of  every 
one  for  his  labour  shall  be  proportioned 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  benefit  which 
it  produces.  All  laws  or  usages  which 
favour  one  class  or  sort  of  persons  to 
the  disadvantage  of  others;  which 
chain  up  the  efforts  of  any  part  of  the 
community  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
good,  or  stand  oetween  those  efforts 
and  their  natural  fruits — are  (indepen- 
dently of  all  other  grounds  of  condem- 
nation) violations  of  the  frindamental 
principles  of  economical  policy ;  tend- 
ing to  make  the  aggregate  productive 
powers  of  the  community  productive 
m  a  less  degree  than  they  would  other- 
wise be. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  00-OFEBATION,   OB  THE  COMBmATION  OF  IJIBOUR. 

Lr  the  enumeration  of  the  .  one  untouched,  which,  because  of  itf 
m  which  promote  the  pro-  importance,  and  of  the  many  topics  of 
of  laboor.  we   have  left  |  discussion  which  it  involves,  requires 
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to  be  treated  apart^  This  is,  co-opera- 
tion, or  the  combined  action  of  numoers. 
Of  this  great  aid  to  production,  a 
sin^e  department,  known  by  the  name 
of  iHvision  of  Labour,  has  engaged  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  political 
economists;  most  deservedly  indeed^ 
but  to  the  exclusion  of  other  cases  and 
exemplifications  of  the  same  compre- 
hensive law.  Mr.  Wakefield  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  pointy  out,  that  a 
part  of  the  subject  had,  with  injurious 
efiect,  been  mistaken  for  the  whole; 
that  a  more  fundamental  principle  lies 
beneath  that  of  the  division  of  labour, 
and  comprehends  it. 

Co-operation,  he  observes,*  is  "of 
two  distinct  kinds:  first,  such  co- 
operation as  takes  place  when  several 
persons  help  each  other  in  the  same  em- 
ployment ;  secondly,  such  co-operation 
as  takes  place  when  several  persons 
help  each  other  in  difierent  employ- 
ments, lliese  may  be  termed  Simple 
Co-operation  and  Complex  Co-operation . 

"  The  advantage  oi  simple  co-opera- 
tion is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  two 
greyhounds  running  together,  which, 
it  is  said,  will  kill  more  hares  than  four 
greyhounds  running  separately.  In 
a  vast  number  of  simple  oj)erations 
performed  by  human  exertion,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  two  men  working 
together  will  do  more  than  four,  or 
four  times  four  men,  each  of  whom 
should  work  alone.  In  the  lifting  of 
heavy  weights,  for  example,  in  the 
felling  of  trees,  in  the  sawing  of  timber, 
m  the  gathering  of  much  hay  or  com 
during  a  short  period  of  fine  weather, 
in  draining  a  large  extent  of  land 
during  the  short  season  when  such  a 
work  may  be  properly  conducted,  in 
the  pulling  of  ropes  on  board  ship,  in 
the  rowing  of  lar^  boats,  in  some 
mining  operations,  m  the  erection  of  a 
scaffolding  for  building,  and  in  the 
breaking  of  stones  for  the  repair  of  a 
road,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  road 
shall  always  be  kept  in  good  order ;  in 
all  these  simple  operations,  and  thou- 
sands more,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  many  persons  shoula  work  to- 
gether, at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 

*  Note  to  Wakefield's  edition  of  Adam 
BjDlth.  voL  i.  D.  96. 


place,  and  in  the  same  way.  Tin 
savages  of  New  Holland  never  help 
each  other,  even  in  the  most  ompw 
operations;  and  their  condition  ii 
hardly  superior,  in  some  respects  it 
is  inferior,  to  that  of  the  wild  animab 
which  they  now  and  then  catoh.  Let 
any  one  imagine  that  the  labourers  of 
England  should  suddenly  desist  fron 
helping  each  other  ^  in  simple  empW 
ments,  and  he  will  see  at  onoe  tos 
prodigious  advantages  of  simple  co> 
operation.  In  a  countlesB  number  of 
employments,  the  produce  of  labour  ii^ 
up  to  a  certain  point,  in  proportion  to 
such  mutual  assistance  amongst  tbs 
workmen.  This  is  the  first  step  is 
social  improvement.'*  The  second  ii^ 
when  '*  one  body  of  men  having  com- 
bined their  labour  to  raise  more  food 
than  they  require,  another  body  of 
men  are  induced  to  combine  their 
labour  for  the  purpose  of  prodocinff 
more  clothes  than  they  require,  ana 
with  those  clothes  buying  the  sioplai 
food  of  the  other  body  of  labonnn; 
while,  if  both  bodies  together  ha^ 
produced  more  food  and  clothes  thaa 
they  both  require,  both  bodies  obtain, 
by  means  of  exchange,  a  proper 
capital  for  setting  more  labourers  to 
work  in  their  respective  occopationfl.'* 
To  simple  co-q)eration  is  thus  supe^ 
added  what  Mr.  Wakefield  terms 
Complex  Co-operation.  The  one  is 
the  combination  of  several  labonreii 
to  help  each  other  in  the  same  set  of 
operations ;  the  other  is  the  combina- 
tion of  several  labourers  to  help  one 
another  by  a  division  of  operations. 

There  is  "  an  important  distinctiai 
between  simple  and  complex  co-opera- 
tion. Of  the  former,  one  is  alwaji 
conscious  at  the  time  of  practising  it: 
it  is  obvious  to  the  most  ignorant  and 
vulgar  eye.  Of  the  latter,  but  a  ver^few 
of  the  vast  numbers  who  practise  it  are 
in  any  degree  conscious.  The  cause  of 
this  distinction  is  easily  seen.  When 
several  men  are  employed  in  lifting 
the  same  weight,  or  gulling  the  same 
rope,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  place,  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  they  co-operate  with  ead 
other;  the  fact  is  impressed  on  tbt 
mind  by  the  mere  sense  of  siKfat;  iMl 
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B  KTeml  men,  or  bodies  of  men,*' 
employed  at  different  times  and 
M^  ana  in  different  pursuits,  their 
Mpaittion  with  eaoh  other,  though 
ll  B^be  qnite  as  certain,  is  not  so 
Mi^  perceived  as  in  the  other  case : 
i  mer  to  perceiye  it,  a  complex  ope- 
Mxi  of  ike  mind  is  requirea." 
Ihfte  present  state  of  society  the 
Wd^  and  feeding  of  sheep  is  the 
^n**wn  «f  one  set  of  people,  dress- 
die  wool  to  prepare  it  for  the 
wis  that  of  another;  spinning  it 
timad  of  a  third,  weaving  the 
'  into  broadcloth  of  a  fourth, 
,  the  doth  of  a  fifth,  making  it 
a  coat  of  a  sixth,  without  counting 
Bnltitode  of  carriers,  merchants, 
n^  and  retailers  put  in  requisition 
Mfce  nocesaive  sta^s  of  this  progress. 
UI^Me  persoiis,  without  knowledge  of 
ii  another  or  previous  understanding, 
Jjpoate  in  the  production  of  the 
■wurte  result,  a  coat.  But  these  are 
Ir  fpom  being  all  who  oo-operate  in  it ; 
vaach  of  these  persons  requires  food, 
■i  Biany  other  articles  of  consump- 
^^  ttd  unless  he  could  have  relied 
*J^r  people  would  produce  these 
^ttn,  he  comd  not  have  devoted  his 
■wtiine  to  one  step  in  the  succes- 
jjrf  operations  which  produces  one 
^^  commodity,  a  coat  Every 
■  who  took  part  in  producing 
^  V  erecting  houses  for  this  series 
^jrodncers,  has,  however  uncon- 
"^  V  on  his  part,  combined  his 
^^- with  theirs.  It  is  by  a  real, 
Jj'pnnexpressed,  concert,  " that 
J*  Wy  who  raise  more  food  than 
S  ^t,  can  exchanse  with  the 
5y  who  raise  more  clothes  than  they 
i  ud  if  the  two  bodies  were  sepa- 
either  by  distance  or  disincli- 
^eas  the  two  bodies  should 
form  themselves  into  one,  for 
mon  object  of  raisins  enough 
•i  clothes  for  the  whole — ^they 
^  divide  into  two  distinct  parts 
jWe  operation  of  producing  a 
■^qnantity  of  food  and  clothes.*' 

LM*  The  influenoe    exercised   on 

by  the  separation  of  em- 

,  is  more  fundamental  than, 

"•node  in  which  the  subject  is 


usually  treated,  a  reader  might  be  in- 
duced to  su])poBe.  It  is  not  merely 
that  when  toe  production  of  different 
things  becomes  the  sole  or  principal 
occupation  of  different  persons,  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  each  kind  of  article 
IS  produced.  The  truth  is  much  be- 
yond this.  Without  some  separation 
of  employments,  very  few  things  would 
be  produced  at  all. 

suppose  a  set  of  persons,  or  a 
number  of  families,  all  employed 
precisely  in  the  same  manner;  each 
family  settled  on  a  piece  of  its  own 
land,  on  which  it  grows  by  its  labour 
the  food  required  tor  its  own  suste- 
nance, and  as  there  are  no  persons  to 
buy  any  surplus  produce  where  all  are 
producers,  each  mmily  has  to  produce 
within  itself  whatever  other  articles 
it  consumes.  In  such  circumstances, 
if  the  soil  was  tolerably  fertile,  and 
population  did  not  tread  too  closely  on 
the  heels  of  subsistence,  there  would 
be,  no  doubt,  some  kind  of  domestic 
manufactiu^s ;  clothing  for  the  family 
might  perhaps  bo  spun  and  woven 
within  it,  by  the  labour  probably  of  the 
women  (a  hrst  step  in  the  separation 
of  employments) ;  and  a  dwelling  of 
some  sort  would  be  erected  and  kept 
in  repair  by  their  united  labour.  But 
beyond  simple  tbod  (precarious,  too, 
from  the  variations  of  the  seasons), 
coarse  clothing,  and  very  imperfect 
lodging,  it  would  be  scarcelv  possible 
that  the  family  should  produce  any- 
thing more.  I'hey  would,  in  general, 
reqmre  their  utmost  exertions  to  ac- 
complish so  much.  Their  power  even 
of  extracting  food  from  the  soil  would 
be  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
quality  of  their  tools,  which  would 
necessarily  be  of  the  most  wretched 
description.  To  do  almost  anything 
in  the  way  of  producing  for  themselves 
articles  of  convenience  orluxuij,  would 
requira  too  much  time,  and,  m  many 
cases,  their  presence  in  a  different 
place.  Very  few  kinds  of  industry, 
therefore,  would  exist ;  and  that  which 
did  exist,  namely  the  production  of 
necessaries,  would  be  extremely  in- 
efficient, not  solely  from  imperfect 
implements,  but  because,  when  the 
ground  and  the  domestic  industry  fed 
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by  it  had  been  made  to  Bnp|>lj  the 
Becessaries  of  a  single  family  in  tole- 
rable abundance,  there  would  be  little 
motire,  while  the  numbers  of  the 
family  remained  the  same,  to  make 
either  the  land  or  the  labour  produce 
more. 

But  suppose  an  event  to  occur,  which 
would  amount  to  a  revolution  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  little  settlement. 
Supjpose  that  a  company  of  artificers, 
provided  with  tools,  and  with  food 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  a  year, 
arrive  in  the  countiy  and  establish 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  popu- 
lation. These  new  settlers  occupy 
themselves  in  producing  articles  of  use 
or  ornament  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
simple  people ;  and  before  their  food  is 
exhausted  they  have  produced  these  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  are  ready 
to  exchange  them  for  more  food.  The 
economical  position  of  the  landed  popu- 
lation is  now  most  materially  alteim. 
They  have  an  opportunity  given  them 
of  acquiring  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Things  which,  while  they  depended 
solely  on  their  own  labour,  they  never 
could  have  obtained,  because  they 
could  not  have  produced,  are  now  ac- 
cessible to  them  if  the^  can  succeed 
in  producing  an  additional  quantity 
of  rood  and  necessaries.  They  are 
thus  incited  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  industry.  Among 
^e  conveniences  for  the  first  time 
made  accessible  to  them,  better  tools 
are  probably  one ;  and  apart  from  this, 
the^  have  a  motive  to  labour  more 
assiduously,  and  to  adopt  contrivances 
for  making  their  labour  more  effectual. 
By  these  means  they  will  generally 
succeed  in  compelling  their  land  to 
produce,  not  only  food  for  themselves, 
but  a  suiplus  for  the  new  comers, 
wherewith  to  buy  from  them  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry.  The  new 
settlers  constitute  what  is  called  a 
market  for  surplus  agricultural  ^  pro- 
duce: and  their  arrival  has  enriched 
the  settlement  not  only  by  the  manu- 
factured articles  which  they  produce, 
but  by  the  food  which  woula  not  have 
been  produced  unless  they  had  been 
there  to  consume  it. 

There  it  no  inoonmBtency  between 
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this  doctrine,  and  the  propontkm  «e 
before  maintained,  that  a  market  Iff 
commodities  does  not  constitute  em- 
ployment for  labour.*  The  laboor  d 
the  agriculturists  was  already  f» 
vided  with  employment ;  they  are  not 
indebted  to  the  demand  of  €bB  mem 
comers  for  being  able  to  maintan 
themselves.  What  that  demand  does 
for  them  is,  to  call  their  labour  into 
increased  vigour  and  efficiency;  to 
stimulate  them,  by  new  motives,  to 
new  exertions.  ^Neither  do  the  new 
comers  owe  their  maintenance  and 
employment  to  the  demand  of  the  agn> 
culturists:  with  a  year's  subsistenioeiB 
store,  they  could  have  settled  side  by 
side  with  the  former  inhabitants,  and 
produced  a  similar  scanty  stodk  d 
food  and  necessaries.  Nevertheless,  we 
see  of  what  supreme  importance  to  tho 

Sroductiveness  of  the  labour  of  pro- 
ucers,  is  the  existence  of  other  pro- 
ducers within  reach,  employed  in  s 
different  kind  of  induistry.  llie  powor 
of  exchanging  the  products  of  one  kind 
of  labour  for  those  of  another,  is  a 
condition,  but  for  which,  there  would 
almost  always  be  a  smaller  quantity  of 
labour  altogether.  When  a  new  mar 
ket  is  opened  for  any  product  of  in- 
dustry, and  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
article  is  consequently  produced,  the 
increased  production  is  not  always  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  some  other 
product ;  it  is  often  a  new  creation,  the 
result  of  labour  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  unexerted ;  or  of  assist- 
ance rendered  to  labour  by  improve- 
ments or  by  modes  of  co-operation  to 
which  recourse  would  not  have  been 
had  if  an  inducement  had  not  been 
offered  for  raising  a  larger  produce. 

§  S.  From  these  considerationB  it 
appears  that  a  country  will  seldom 
have  a  productive  agriculture,  mUessit 
has  a  large  town  population,  or  the 
only  available  substitute,  a  large  ei* 
port  trade  in  agricultural  prodnoe  to 
supply  a  population  elsewhere.  I  mo 
the  phrase  town  population  for  short- 
ness, to  imply  a  population  non-agri- 
cultural; wbaoh  wul  generally  bo 
collected  in  towns  or  large  villagei,  ftr 
«  ittpia,pi>.  «»-«§. 


COMBINATION 

Ite  nke  of  combination  of  labour, 
the  application  of  this  tratb  bj  Mr. 
Vike^  to  the  theory  of  colonization, 
bi  excited  much  attention,  and  is 
Mtiess  destined    to    excite   much 
tee.  It  is  <me  of  those  great  practical 
ii  ■  iinoTeriee,  which,  once  made,  appear 
m  MoQB  that  ike  merit  of  making 
Ibm  leems  less   than   it    is.    Mr. 
Wakefield  was  the  first  to  point  out 
ftii  tliemode  of  planting  new  settle- 
■JteDts,  tihen   commonly    practised  — 
down  a  number  of  mmilies  side 
eadi  on  its  piece  of  land,  all 
Dg  themselyes  in  exactly  the 
manner, — ^though  in  favourable 
iDces  it  may  assure  to  those 
a  rude  abundance  of  mere 
can  never  be  other  than 
lUe  to  great   production  or 
1  growth :   and  his  system  con- 
of  arrangements  for  securing  that 
/  ookmy  shall  have  from  the  first 
itm  filiation,  bearing  due  propor- 
ite  iijmcultural,  and  that  the 
(n  the  soil  shall  not  be  so 
Kattered  as  to  be  deprived  by 
<A  the  benefit  of  tnat  town 
a  market  for  their  pro- 
The  principle   on  which  the 
it  fimnded,  does  not  de^nd  on 
017  respecting  the  supenor  pro- 
of   liana    held   in    large 
cultivated  by  hired  la- 
it  true  that    land 
greatest    produce    when 
into  small  properties  and  cul- 
hf  peasant  proprietors,  a  town 
would  be  just  as  necessary 
those  proprietors  to  raise 
produce :  and  if  they  were 
tlie  nearest  seat  of  non- 
industry  to  use  it  as  a 
for  disposing  of  their  surplus, 
^bv   supplying    their   other 
"  asitlisr  that  surplus  nor  any 
for    it    would,    generally 
be  produced. 

above  alL  the  deficiency  of 
population  which  limits  the  pro- 
of the  industry  of  a  country 
The  agriculture  of  India  is 
entiiely  on  tiie  system  of 
IngB.    rhere  is,  however,  a 
ie  amount  of  oombination  of 
The  village  iostitations  and 
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customs,  which  are  the  real  fi'amework 
of  Indian  society,  make  provision  for 
joint  action  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
seen  to  be  necessary;  or  where  they 
fiail  to  do  so,  the  government  (when 
tolerably  weU  administered)  steps  in, 
and  by  an  outlay  from  the  revenue, 
executes  by  combined  labour  the  tanks, 
embankments,  and  works  of  irrigation, 
which  are  indispensable.  The  imple- 
ments and  processes  of  agriculture  are 
however  so  wretched,  that  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  great  natural 
fertility  and  a  climate  highly  favourable 
to  vegetation,  is  miserably  small :  and 
the  land  might  be  made  to  yield  food 
in  abundance  for  many  more  than  the 
present  number  of  inhabitants,  without 
departing  from  the  system  of  small 
holdings.  But  to  this  the  stimulus  is 
wanting,  which  a  large  town  popula- 
tion, connected  with  the  rural  districts 
by  easy  and  unexpensive  means  of 
communication,  would  afford.  That 
town  population,  again,  does  not  grow 
up,  because  the  few  wants  and  unas- 
piring spirit  of  the  cultivators  (joined 
until  lately  with  great  insecurity  of 
property,  from  military  and  fiscal  ra* 
pacity)  prevent  them  from  attempting 
to  become  consumers  of  town  produce 
In  these  circumstances  the  best  chanoe 
of  an  early  development  of  the  produc- 
tive resources  of  India,  consists  in  tJhe 
rapid  growth  of  its  export  of  agricul- 
tural produce  (cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
cofiee,  &c.)  to  tne  markets  of  Europe. 
The  producers  of  these  articles  are 
consumers  of  food  supplied  by  theii 
fellow-agriculturists  in  India ;  and  the 
market  thus  opened  for  surplus  food 
will,  if  accompanied  by  gooa  govern- 
ment, raise  up  by  degrees  more  ex- 
tended wants  and  desires,  directed 
either'  towards  European  conmiodities, 
or  towards  things  which  will  require 
for  their  production  in  India  a  larger 
manufacturing  population. 

§  4.  Thus  far  of  the  separation  of 
employments,  a  form  of  the  combina* 
tion  of  labour  without  which  there  can- 
not be  the  first  rudiments  of  industrial 
civilization.  But  when  this  separation 
is  thoroughly  established ;  when  it  has 
become  toe  general  praotioefor  each 
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prodnoer  to  rappljinany  others  with 
one  commodity,  and  to  lie  supplied  by 
others  with  most  of  the  things  which 
he  constimes;  reasons  not  less  real, 
though  less  imperative,  invite  to  a 
further  extenbion  of  the  same  principle. 
It  is  found  that  the  productive  power 
of  labour  is  increasea  by  carrying  the 
separation  further  ana  further;  by 
breaking  down  more  and  more  every 
process  of  industry  into  parts,  so  that 
each  labourer  shaJl  confine  himself  to 
an  ever  smaller  number  of  simple  ope- 
rations. And  thus,  in  time,  arise  those 
remarkable  cases  of  what  is  called  the 
division  of  labour,  with  which  all 
readers  on  subjects  of  this  nature  are 
familiar.  Adam  Smith's  illustration 
from  pin-making,  though  so  well 
known,  is  so  much  to  the  point,  that  I 
will  venture  once  more  to  transcribe  it. 
"The  business  of  making  a  pin  is 
divided  into  about  eighteen  distinct 
operations.  One  man  draws  out  the 
wire,  another  straights  it,  a  third  cuts 
it,  a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at 
the  top  for  receiving  the  head;  to 
make  the  head  requires  two  or  three 
distinct  operations ;  to  put  it  on,  is  a 
peculiar  business ;  to  whiten  the  pins 
IS  another ;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself 

to  put  them  into  the  paper 

I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory  where 
ten  men  only  were  employed,  and 
where  some  of  them,  consequently,  per- 
formed two  or  three  distinct  operations. 
But  though  they  were  very  poor,  and 
therefore  but  indifferently  accommo- 
dated with  the  necessary  machinery, 
they  could,  when  they  exerted  them- 
selves, make  among  them  about  twelve 
pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There  are  in 
a  pound  upwards  of  four  thousand  pins 
of  a  middling  size.  Those  ten  nersons, 
therefore,  could  make  among  tnem  up- 
wards of  forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a 
day.  Each  person,  therefore,  making 
a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thousand 
pins,  might  be  considered  as  making 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  pins  in  a 
day.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought 
separately  and  independently,  and  with- 
out any  of  them  having  been  educated 
to  this  peculiar  business,  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  each  of  them  have  made 
i^wenty,  perhaps  not  one  pin  in  a  day.'' 


M.  Say  {nmishes  a  still  strong 
example  of  the  effects  of  divisKiB 
of  labour— from  a  not  very  important 
branch  of  industry  certainly,  the  main- 
facture  of  playing  cards.  "  It  is  said 
by  those  engaged  in  the  business,  that 
each  card,  that  is,  a  piece  of  paste- 
board of  the  size  cf  the  hand,  oefon 
being  ready  for  sale,  does  not  undergo 
fewer  than  seventy  operations,  eveiy 
one  of  which  might  be  the  occopatioii 
of  a  distinct  class  of  workmen.  And 
if  there  are  not  seventy  classes  of  work- 
people in  each  card  manufactory,  it  is 
because  the  division  of  labour  is  not 
carried  so  far  as  it  might  be ;  because 
the  same  workman  is  charged  with 
two,  three,  or  four  distinct  operations. 
The  influence  of  this  distribution  of 
employments  is  immense.  I  have  seen 
a  card  manufactoi-y  where  thirty  work- 
men produced  daily  fifteen  thousand 
five  hundred  cards,  being  above  five 
hundred  cards  for  each  labourer ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  if  each  of 
these  workmen  were  obliged  to  perform 
all  the  operations  himself,  even  suppo> 
sing  him  a  practised  hand,  he  would 
not  perhaps  complete  two  cards  in  a 
day :  and  the  thirtr  workmen,  instead 
of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  cards, 
would  make  onljr  sixty."* 

In  watchmaking,  as  Mr.  Babbage 
observes,  "it  was  stated  in  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  there  are  a  hundred 
and  two  distinct  branches  of  this  art, 
to  each  of  which  a  boy  may  be  put  ap- 
prentice ;  and  that  he  only  learns  his 
master's  department,  and  is  unable, 
after  his  apprenticeship  has  expued, 
without  subsequent  instruction,  to 
work  at  any  other  branch.  The  watch- 
finisher,  whose  business  it  is  to  put 
together  the  scattered  parts,  is  the  only 
one,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  two 
persons,  who  can  work  in  any  other  de- 
partment than  his  own.^f 

Sat,   Cowrt  tTEcotumi*  PoUHqm*  fra> 

_e,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

_t  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  eoooamj  of 
labour  occasioned  by  this  minute  dlTiaion  of 
occupations,  that  an  article,  the  productka 
of  which  is  the  result  of  such  a  multitude  ol 
manual  operations,  can  be  sold  for  a  triflini 
sum. 

t  Economy  of  Jfachinerjf  amd  Maaut^^ 
twn^  Srd  Edition,  p.  Ml. 
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i  5.  The  cauBOs  of  the  increased 
efficiency  given  to  labour  by  the  divi- 
sion of  employments  are  some  of  them 
too  familiar  to  require  specification; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  them.  By  Adam 
Smith  they  are  reduced  to  three. 
*' First,  the  increase  of  dexterity  in 
every  ]^»articular  workman ;  secondly, 
the  savmg  of  the  time  which  is  com- 
monly lost  in  passing  from  one  species 
of  work  to  another ;  and  lastly,  the  in- 
vention of  a  great  number  of  machines 
whidi  facilitate  and  abridge  labour, 
and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of 
many." 

Of  these,  the  increase  of  dexterity  of 
the  individual  workman  is  the  most  ob- 
vious and  universal.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  a  thing  has  been  done 
oftener  it  will  be  done  better.  That 
depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
workman,  and  on  the  degree  in  which 
his  mind  works  along  with  his  hands. 
But  it  will  be  done  more  easily.  The 
organs  themselves  acquire  greater 
power:  the  muscles  employed  grow 
stronger  by  frequent  exercise,  the 
sinews  more  pliant,  and  the  mental 
powers  more  efficient,  and  less  sensible 
«f  fatigue.  What  can  be  done  easily 
has  at  least  a  better  chance  of  being 
done  well,  and  is  sure  to  be  done  more 
expeditiously.  What  was  at  first  done 
slowly  comes  to  be  done  quickly  ;  what 
was  at  first  done  slowly  with  accuracy 
is  at  last  done  quickly  with  equal  ac- 
curacy. Thda  is  as  true  of  mental  opera- 
tions as  of  bodily.  Even  a  child,  after 
much  practice,  sums  up  a  column  of 
figures  with  a  rapidity  which  resembles 
intuition.  The  act  of  speaking  any 
language,  of  reading  fluently,  of  plav- 
ing  music  at  sight,  are  cases  as  remark- 
able as  ibey  are  familiar.  Among 
bodily  acts,  dancing,  gymnastic  exer- 
eises,  ease  and  brilhancy  of  execution 
on  a  musical  instrument,  are  examples 
of  the  rapidity  and  facihty  acquired  by 
repetition,  m  simpler  manual  opera- 
tions, the  efiEect  is  of  course  still  sooner 
Srodooed.  "The  rapidity,'*  Adam 
Imith  observes,  "with  which  some  of 
the  operations  of  certain  manufactures 
are  performed,  exceeds  what  the  human 
hand  ooukl,  by  those  who  have  never  seen 


them,  be  supposed  capable  of  acquir- 
ing/'«  This  skill  is,  naturally,  at- 
tained after  shoi'ter  practice,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  division  of  labour  is  more 
minute;  and  will  not  be  attained  in 
the  same  degree  at  all,  if  the  workman 
has  a  greater  variety  of  operations  to 
execute  than  allows  of  a  sufficientlv 
frequent  repetition  of  each.  The  ad- 
vantage is  not  confined  to  the  greater 
efiiciencv  ultimately  attained,  but  in- 
cludes also  the  diminished  loss  of  time, 
and  waste  of  material,  in  learning  the 
art.  "  A  certain  quantity  of  material," 
says  Mr.  Babbage,t  "  wiU  in  all  cases 
be  consumed  unprofitably,  or  spoiled, 
by  everv  person  who  learns  an  art; 
and  as  he  applies  himself  to  each  new 
process,  he  will  waste  some  of  the  raw 
material,  or  of  the  partly  manufactured 
commodity.  But  if  each  man  commits 
this  waste  in  acquiring  successively 
every  process,  the  quantity  of  waste 
will  be  much  greater  than  if  each  per- 
son confine  his  attention  to  one  process." 
And  in  general  each  will  be  much 
sooner  qualified  to  execute  his  one  pro 
cess,  if  ne  be  not  distracted  while  learn. 
^S  i^  ^7  ^^®  necessity  of  learning 
others. 

The  second  advantage  enumerated 
b^  Adam  Smith  as  arising  from  the 
division  of  labour,  is  one  on  which  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  more  stress 
is  laid  by  him  and  others  than  it 
deserves.  To  do  full  justice  to 
his  opinion,  I  will  quote  his  own 
exposition  of  it.  "The  advantage 
which  is  gained  by  saving  the  time 

*  **  In  astronomical  obserrations,  the 
■enses  of  the  operator  are  rendered  bo  acute 
by  habit,  that  he  can  estimate  differences  of 
time  to  the  tenth  of  a  second;  and  adjust  his 
measuring  instrument  to  graduations  of 
which  five  thousand  occupy  only  an  inch. 
It  is  the  same  throughout  the  commonest 
processes  of  manufacture.  A  chiid  who 
fastens  on  the  heads  of  pins  will  repeat  an 
operation  requiring  several  distinct  motions 
of  the  muscles  one  hundred  times  a  minute 
for  several  successive  hours.  In  a  recent 
Manchester  paper  it  was  stated  that  a 
peculiar  sort  of  twist  or  *  gimp,'  which  cost 
three  shillings  making  when  first  introduced, 
was  now  manufactured  for  one  penny ;  and 
tiiis  not,  as  usually,  by  the  invention  of  a 
new  machine,  but  solely  through  the  in- 
creased dexterity  of  the  workman."— JESiiiM. 
burgh  Revitw  tor  January  1819,  p.  ai. 
t  Page  17L 
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commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one 
sort  of  work  to  another,  is  much 
greater  than  we  should  at  first  view  be 
apt  to  imagine  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
pass  very  quickly  from  one  kind  of 
work  to  anotner,  that  is  carried  on  in 
a  different  place,  and  with  quite  differ- 
ent tools.  A  country  weaver,  who 
cultivates  a  small  farm,  must  lose  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  passing  from  his 
loom  to  the  field,  and  trom  the  field  to 
his  loom.  When  the  two  trades  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  workhouse, 
the  loss  of  time  is  no  doubt  much  less. 
It  is  even  in  this  case,  however,  very 
considerable.  A  man  commonly  saun- 
ters a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from 
one  sort  of  emplo3rment  to  another. 
When  he  first  begins  the  new  work, 
he  is  seldom  very  keen  and  hearty; 
his  mind,  as  they  say,  does  not  go  to 
it,  and  for  some  time  he  rather  trifles 
than  applies  to  ^ood  purpose.  The 
habit  of  sauntermg  ami  of  indolent 
careless  application,  which  is  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily  acquired  by  every 
country  workman  who  is  obhged  to 
change  his  work  and  his  tools  every 
half  nour,  and  to  ti^ply  his  hand  in 
twenty  different  ways  almost  every 
day  of  his  life,  renders  him  almost 
always  slothful  and  lazy,  and  incapable 
of  any  vigorous  application  even  on  the 
most  pressing  occasions.'*  This  is 
surely  a  most  exaggerated  description 
of  the  inefficiency  of  country  laoour, 
where  it  has  any  adequate  motive  to 
exertion.  Few  workmen  change  their 
work  and  their  tools  oftener  than  a 
gardener;  is  he  usually  incapable  of 
vigorous  application?  Many  of  the 
higher  descnption  of  artisans  have  to 
^rform  a  great  multiplicity  of  opera- 
tions with  a  variety  of  tools.  They  do 
not  execute  each  of  these  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  factory  work- 
man perfdrms  his  single  operation; 
but  tJney  are,  except^  in  a  merely 
manual  sense,  more  skilftd  labourers, 
and  in  all  senses  whatever  more  ener- 
getic. 

Mr.  Babbage,  following  in  the  track 
of  Adam  Smith,  says,  "When  the 
human  hand,  or  the  human  head,  has 
been  for  some  time  occupied  in  any 
kind    of   work,  it    cannot    instantly 
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change  its  employment  with  full  effBct. 
The  muscles  of  the  limbs  employed 
have  acquired  a  flexibility  during  their 
exertion,  and  those  not  in  action  a 
stifi&iess  during  rest,  which  renden 
every  change  slow  and  unequal  m  tin 
conmiencement.  Long  habit  also  pro- 
duces in  the  muscles  exercised  a  cap»^ 
city  for  enduring  fatigue  to  a  mncli 
greater  degree  than  they  could  support 
under  other  circumstances.  A  similar 
result  seemsto  take  place  in  any  change 
of  mental  exertion;  the  attention 
bestowed  on  the  new  subject  not  beiag 
so  perfect  at  first  as  it  becomes  after 
some  exercise.  The  employment  of 
different  tools  in  the  successive  pro- 
cesses, is  another  cause  of  the  loss  of 
time  in  changing  frx>m  one  operatioD 
to  another.  If  these  tools  are  simple, 
and  the  change  is  not  frequent,  the 
loss  of  time  is  not  considerable;  but 
in  many  processes  of  the  arts,  the  tools 
are  of  ^eat  delicacy,  requiring  accu- 
rate a^ustment  every  time  they  are 
used;  and  in  many  cases,  the  timt 
employed  in  ac^usting  bears  a  laigs 
proportion  to  that  employed  in  using 
the  tool.  The  sliding-rest,  tiie  divi- 
ding and  the  drilling  engine  are  of  this 
kind :  and  hence,  in  manufactories  of 
sufficient  extent,  it  is  found  to  be  good 
economy  to  keep  one  machine  oon* 
stantly  employed  in  one  kind  of  work : 
one  lathe,  tor  example,  havine  a  screw 
motion  to  its  sliding-rest  along  the 
whole  length  of  its  oed,  is  kept  oon* 
stantly  making  cvlinders;  another, 
having  a  motion  for  equalizing  the 
velocitjr  of  the  work  at  the  pomt  at 
which  it  passes  the  tool,  is  sept  for 
facing  surfaces ;  whilst  a  third  is  OdO* 
stantly  employed  in  cutting  wheels.** 

I  am  very  far  from  implying  thai 
these  different  considerations  are  of  no 
weight ;  but  I  think  there  are  oounter* 
considerations  which  are  overlooked. 
If  one  kind  of  muscular  or  mental  la- 
bour is  different  from  another,  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  to  some  extent  a  rest 
from  that  other ;  and  if  the  greatest 
vigour  is  not  at  once  obtained  in  liie 
second  occupation,  neither  oould  the 
first  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged 
without  some  relaxation  ot  energy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  oommoa 
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ituuiee  ot'  occupation  will  often 
wlief  where  complete  repose 
therwise  be  necessary,  and  that 
Q  can  work  many  more  hours 
&tigae  at  a  succession  of  oc- 
is,  than  if  confined  during  the 
me  to  one.  Different  occupa- 
mploy  different  muscles,  or 
energies  of  the  mind,  some 
rest  and  are  refreshed  while 
ork.  Bodily  labour  itself  rests 
sntal,  and  conversely.  The 
itself  has  an  invigorating 
what,  for  want  of  a  more  phi- 
il  appellation,  we  must  term 
Qal  spirits;  so  important  to 
ency  of  all  work  not  mechani- 
not  unimportant  even  to  that, 
parative  weight  due  to  these 
itions  is  difierent  with  differ- 
ridnals ;  some  are  more  fitted 
lere  for  persistency  in  one 
m,  and  less  fit  for  change; 
lire  longer  to  get  the  steam 
Be  a  metaphor  now  common) ; 
meness  of  setting  to  work  lasts 
md  it  requires  more  time  to 
sir  faculties  into  fall  play,  and 
I  when  this  is  once  done,  they 
ke  to  leave  off,  but  go  on  long 
intermission,  even  to  the  in- 
their  health.  Temperament 
Jl^ng  to  do  with  these  differ- 
There  are  people  whose  facul- 
n  hy  nature  to  come  slowly 
ioD,  and  to  accomplish  little 
ey  have  been  a  long  time 
i  Others,  again,  get  into 
lipidly,  but '  cannot,  without 
bD,  continue  long.  In  this, 
,  as  in  most  other  things, 
Bttoral  differences  are  some- 
ibit  is  much  more.  The  habit 
g  rapidly  from  one  occupation 
IT  may  be  acquired,  like  other 
f  early  cultivation ;  and  when 
pdred,  there  is  none  of  the 
f  wldch  Adam  Smith  speaks 
each  change;  no  want  of 
id  interest,  but  the  workman 
each  part  of  his  occupation 
■hness  and  a  spirit  which  he 
letain  if  he  persists  in  any 

Sinless  in  case  of  unusual 
beyond  the  length  of  time 
he  ia  aocostomed.    Women 


are  usually  (at  least  in  their  present 
social  oircumstancea)  of  far  greater 
vertMtility  than  men ;  and  the  present 
topic  is  an  instance  among  multitudes, 
how  little  the  ideas  and  experience  oi 
women  have  yet  counted  for,  in  form- 
ing the  opinions  of  mankind.  There 
are  few  women  who  would  not  reject  the 
idea  that  work  is  made  vigorous  by  being 
protracted,  and  is  inefficient  for  some 
time  after  changing  to  a  new  thing. 
Even  in  this  case,  habit,  I  believe, 
much  more  than  nature,  is  the  cause 
of  the  difference.  The  occnpations  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  men  are  special, 
those  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  women 
general,  embracing  a  multitude  of 
details,  each  of  which  re<}uires  very 
little  time.  Women  are  in  the  con- 
stant practice  of  passing  quickly  from 
one  manual,  and  still  more  from  one 
mental  operation  to  another,  which 
therefore  rarely  costs  them  either  effort 
or  loss  of  time,  while  a  man's  occupation 
generally  consists  in  working  steadily 
for  a  long  time  at  one  thing,  or  one 
very  limited  class  of  things.  But  the 
situations  are  sometimes  reversed,  and 
with  them  the  characters.  Women 
are  not  found  less  ef&cient  than  men 
for  the  uniformity  of  factoir  work,  or 
they  would  not  so  generally  be  em- 
ployed for  it;  and  a  man  who  has 
cultivated  the  habit  of  turning  his 
hand  to  many  things,  far  frx)m  oeing 
the  slothfril  and  lazy  person  described 
by  Adam  Smith,  is  usually  remarkably 
lively  and  active.  It  is  true,  however 
that  change  of  occupation  may  be  tot 
frequent  even  for  the  most  versatile 
Incessant  variety  is  even  more  fa 
tiguing  than  perpetual  sameness. 

The  third  advantage  attributed  b^ 
Adam  Smith  to  the  division  of  labour, 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  reaL  Inven- 
tions tending  to  save  labour  in  a  par- 
ticular operation,  are  more  likely  to 
occur  to  any  one  in  proportion  as  his 
thoughts  are  intensely  directed  to  that 
occupation,  and  continually  employed 
upon  it.  A  person  is  not  so  likely  to 
make  practical  improvements  in  one 
department  of  things,  whose  attention 
is  very  much  diverted  to  others.  But. 
in  this,  much  more  depends  on  general 
inteliigenoe  and   habitual  activity  of 
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mind,  than  on  exclusiveness  of  occupa- 
tion; and  if  that  exclusiveness  is 
carried  to  a  degree  unfayourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  intelligence,  there  will  be 
more  lost  in  this  kind  of  advantage 
than  gained.  We  may  add,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  making 
inventions,  when  they  are  once  made, 
the  increased  efi&ciency  of  labour  is 
owing  to  the  invention  itself^  and  not 
to  the  division  of  labour. 

The  greatest  advantage  (next  to  the 
dexterity  of  the  workmen)  derived  from 
the  minute  division  of  labour  which 
takes  place  in  modem  manufacturing 
industry,  is  one  not  mentioned  by 
Adam  Smith,  but  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  b^  Mr.  Babbage ;  the 
more  economical  distribution  of  labour, 
by  classing  the  work-people  according 
to  their  capacity.  Different  parts  of 
the  same  series  of  operations  require 
unequal  degrees  of  skill  and  bodily 
strength;  and  those  who  have  skill 
enough  for  the  most  difficult,  or 
strength  enough  for  the  hardest  parts 
of  the  labour,  are  made  much  more 
useful  by  being  employed  solely  in 
them  J  the  operations  which  every- 
body is  capable  of,  being  left  to  those 
who  are  fit  for  no  others.  Production 
is  most  efficient  when  the  precise 
quantity  of  skill  and  strength,  which  is 
required  for  each  part  of  the  process, 
is  employed  in  it,  and  no  more.  The 
operation  of  pin-making  requires,  it 
seems,  in  its  different  parts,  such 
different  degrees  of  skill,  that  the  wages 
earned  by  the  persons  employed  vary 
from  fourpence  halfpenny  a  day  to  six 
shillings ;  and  if  the  workman  who  is 
paid  at  that  highest  rate  had  to  perform 
the  whole  process,  he  would  be  working 
a  part  of  his  time  with  a  waste  per 
day  equivalent  to  the  difference  oe- 
tween  six  shillings  and  fourpence  half- 
penn;^.  Without  reference  to  the  loss 
sustained  in  quantity  of  work  done,  and 
supposing  even  that  he  could  make  a 
pound  of  pins  in  the  same  time  in 
which  ten  workmen  combining  their 
labour  can  make  ten  pounds,  Mr.  Bab- 
bage computes  that  they  would  cost,  in 
making,  three  times  and  three-quarters 
as  much  as  they  now  do  hy  means  of 
Uie  division  of  labour.     In    needle- 


making,  he  adds,  the  di^renoft  wodU 
be  still  greater,  for  in  that,  the  aoik 
of  remuneration  for  different  parts  of 
the  process  varies  from  uxpenoe  to 
twenty  shillings  a  day. 

To  the  advantage  which  consists  is 
extracting  the  greatest  possible  amoimt 
of  utility  from  skill,  may  be  added  the 
analogous  one,  of  extracting  the  utmoit 
possible  utility  from  tools.  "If  any 
man,"  says  an  able  writer,*  "  had  al 
the  tools  which  many  different  occapi^ 
tions  require,  at  least  three-fourths  of 
them  would  constantly  be  idle  and 
useless.  It  were  clearly  then  bettet^ 
were  any  society  to  exist  where  ead 
man  had  all  these  tools,  and  altematdy 
carried  on  each  of  these  occapatioDiL 
that  the  members  of  it  8hould,^u 
possible,  divide  them  amongst  them, 
each  restricting  himself  to  some  pA^ 
ticular  employment.  The  advantages 
of  the  change  to  the  whole  commumtr, 
and  therefore  to  every  individual  in  it| 
are  great.  In  the  first  place,  the  va* 
rious  implements,  being  in  constant 
employment,  yield  a  better  return  for 
what  has  been  laid  out  in  procuring 
them.  In  consequence  their  owneii 
can  afford  to  have  them  of  better 
quality  and  more  complete  constrao* 
tion.  The  result  of  both  events  is,  that 
a  larger  provision  is  made  for  the 
friture  wants  of  the  whole  society.*' 

§  6.  The  division  of  labour,  as  all 
writers  on  the  subject  have  remarked, 
is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market. 
If,  by  the  separation  of  pin-making 
into  ten  distinct  employments,  forty- 
eight  thousand  pins  can  be  made  in  a 
day,  this  separation  will  only  be  ad- 
visable if  the  number  of  accessibla 
consumers  is  such  as  to  require,  eveiy 
day,  something  like  forty-eight  thoa- 
sand  pins.  If  there  is  only  a  demand 
for  twenty-four  tl  ousand,  the  division 
of  labour  can  only  ho  advantaffeons^ 
carried  to  the  extent  which  will  eveiy 
day  produce  that  smaller  number. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  further  mode  ii 
which  an  accession  of  demand  fiv 
a  commodity  tends    to   increase  thi 

*  Statement  qfsome  New  PrineipUt  <m  flf 
Bubject  of  Political  Eeonomjf,  by  Jutm  Hak. 
(Boston,  U.S.)  p.  164. 
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nation  in  particular,  hy^  enabling  eaoh 
locality  to  lapplv  with  its  special 
products  so  much  larger  a  market,  that 
a  great  extension  of  the  division  of 
labour  in  their  production  is  an  ordi' 


ij  of  the  labour  employed  in  its 

aop.    The  extent  ot  the  market 

Igrbe  limited  by  several  causes :  too 

mH  a  wpolation ;  the  population  too 

Httena  and  distant  to  be  easily  ao- 

PbUq;  defidenoy  of  roads  and  water 

pnage ;  or^  finall]^,  the  population  too 

|R  thftt  Uy  their  coliectiye  labour 

to  fittle  eftctiye,  to  admit  of  their 

^  Itige    consumers.     Indolence, 

of  sBjl,  and  want  of  combination 

hboor,  among  those  who   would 

wwiae  be  buyers  of  a  commodity, 

1^  therefore,  tne  practicable  amount 

MBbination  of  labour  among  its  pro- 

HB.  In  an  early  stage  of  ciyifiza* 

bwben  the  demand  of  any  par- 
r  locality  was  necessarily  small, 
kitiy  only  flourished  among  those 
B  by  their  command  of  the  sea-coast 
tf  a  navigable  river,  could  have  the 
^  world^  or  all  that  part  of  it 
iiblaj  on  coasts  or  navigable  rivers, 
a  market  for  their  productions. 
I  increase  of  the  general  riches  of 
>  iwld,  when  accompanied  with 
nun  of  conmiercial  intercourse,  im- 
*B^t8  in  navigation,  and  inland 
Dnmication  by  roads,  canals,  or 
"••ys,  tends  to  give  increased  pro- 
to  the  labour   of   every 


le  division  of  labour  is  also  limited, 
in  many  cases,  by  the  nature  of  the 
employment.  Agriculture,  for  example, 
is  not  susceptible  of  so  great  a  division 
of  occupation  as  many  branches  of 
manufactures,  because  its  different 
operations  cannot  possibly  be  simul- 
taneous. One  man  cannot  be  always 
ploughing,  another  sowing,  and  another 
reapmg.  A  workman  who  only  prac- 
tised one  agricultural  operation  would 
be  idle  eleven  months  of  the  year.  The 
same  person  may  perform  them  all  in 
succession,  and  liave,  in  most  climates, 
a  considerable  amount  of  unoccupied 
time.  To  execute  a  great  agricultural 
improvement,  it  is  often  necessary  that 
many  labourers  should  work  together ; 
but^  in  general,  except  the  few  whose 
business  is  superintendence,  they  all 
work  in  the  same  manner.  A  canal  or 
a  railway  embankment  cannot  be 
made  without  a  combination  of  many 
labourers ;  but  they  are  all  excavators, 
except  the  engineer  and  a  few  clerks. 


I 

Jl*  Fbom  the  importance  of  com- 

^''ioii  of  labour,  it  is  an  obvious  con- 

JJB,  that  there  are  many  cases  in 

pijprodaction  is  made  much  more 

Mbebv  being  conducted  on  a  large 

Whenever  it  is  essential  to  the 

efficiency  of  labour  that  many 

ahould  combine,  even  though 

16  way  of  Simple  Cooperation, 

^  talk  of  tiie  enterprise  must  be 

^  If  to  bring  many  labourers  to- 

Air,  and  the  capital  must  be  largo 

NKh  to  maintain  them.    Still  more 

Niml  is  this  when  the  nature  of  the 

pkyment  aUows,  and  the  extent  of 

poMihle    market    encourages,  * 
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considerable  division  of  labour.  Th« 
larger  the  enterprise,  the  &rther  the 
division  of  labour  may  be  carried.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  large  ^ 
manufactories.  Even  when  no  addi- 
tional subdivision  of  the  work  would 
follow  an  enlargement  of  the  opera- 
tions, there  will  be  good  economy  in 
enlarging  them  to  the  point  at  which 
every  person  to  whom  it  is  convenient 
to  assign  a  special  occupation,  will 
have  fiill  employment  in  that  occupa> 
tion.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Babbage.* 

"  If  machinesbe  kept  working  through 
*  Page 'il4.  eC  Mqq. 


v«Bini 
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the  twenty-four  hours,"  (which  is  evi- 
dently the  only  economical  mode  of 
employing  them,)  "  it  is  necessar^r  that 
some  person  shall  attend  to  admit  the 
workmen  at  the  time  they  relieye  each 
other ;  and  whether  the  porter  or  other 
servant  so  employed  admit  one  person 
or  twenty,  his  rest  will  be  equally  dis- 
turbed. It  will  also  be  necessary  ooca- 
Bionall;p^to  adjust  or  repair  the  machine; 
and  this  can  be  done  much  better  by 
a  workman  accustomed  to  machine- 
making,  than  by  the  person  who  uses 
it.  Now,  since  the  good  performance 
and  the  duration  of  machines  depend, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  correcting 
every  shake  or  imperfection  in  their 
parts  as    soon  as  they  appear,    the 

Srompt  attention  of  a  workman  resi- 
ent  on  the  spot  will  considerably  re- 
duce the  expenditure  arising  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  single-  lace-frame,  or  a 
single  loom,  this  would  be  too  expensive 
A.  plan.  Here  then  arises  another 
y^rcumstance  which  tends  to  enlarge 
V^  the  extent  of  a  factory.  It  ought  to 
consist  of  such  a  number  of  machines 
as  shall  occupy  the  whole  time  of  one 
workman  in  keeping  them  in  order:  if 
extended  beyond  that  number,  the 
same  principle  of  economy  would  point 
out  the  necessity  of  doubling  or  tripling 
the  number  of  machines,  in  order  to 
employ  the  whole  time  of  two  or  three 
skilful  workmen. 

"  When  one  portion  of  the  workman'sv 
labour  consists  in  the  exertion  of  mere 
physical  force,  as  in  weaving,  and  in 
many  similar  arts,  it  will  soon  occur  to 
the  manufacturer,  that  if  that  part 
were  executed  by  a  steam-engine,  the 
same  man  might,  in  the  case  of  weav- 
ing, attend  to  two  or  more  looms  at 
once :  and,  since  we  ah^ady  suppose 
that  one  or  more  operative  endneers 
have  been  employed,  the  number  of 
looms  may  be  so  arranged  that  their 
time  shall  be  fully  occupied  in  keeping 
the  steam-engine  and  the  looms  in 
order. 

"  Pursuing  the  same  principles,  the 
manufactory  becomes  gnsulually  so  en- 
larged, that  the  expense  of  lighting 
daring  the  night  anioimts  t^)  a  con- 
riderable    sum :    and   as    there    «re 


already  attached  to  the  eetsUidiiiwit 
persons  who  are  up  all  night,  and  on 
therefore  constantly  attend  to  it  and 
also  engineers  to  make  and  keep  ra  t» 
pair  any  machinery,  the  addition  of  la 
apparatus  for  making  gas  to  light  tiie 
factoiy  leads  to  a  new  extension,  at  tke 
same  time  that  it  contributes,  by  di- 
minishing the  expense  of  lighting,  and 
the  risk  of  accidents  from  fire,  to  » 
duce  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

"  Long  before  a  factory  has  readied 
this  extent,  it  will  have  been  fbiorf 
necessary  to  establish  an  acoountant^i 
department,  with  clerks  to  pay  ^ 
workmen,  and  to  see  that  they  mm 
at  their  stated  times;  and  tids  de- 
partment must  be  in  oommmucatiMi 
with  the  agents  who  purchase  tiie  law 
produce,  and  with  those  who  sell  As 
manufactured  article."  It  will  cost 
these  clerks  and  accountants  little  more 
time  and  trouble  to  pay  a  large  number 
of  workmen  than  a  small  number: 
to  check  the  accounts  of  large  transi- 
tions, than  of  small.  If  the  busiiiM 
doubled  itself  it  would  probaUjy  be 
necessary  to  increase,  but  certainly  not 
to  double,  the  number  either  of  a» 
countants,  or  of  buying  and  seUiBg 
agents.  Every  increase  of  bnsineei 
would  enable  the  whole  to  be  carried  oa 
with  a  proportionally  smaller  amoont 
of  labour. 

yAs  a  general  rule,  the  expenses  of  a 
Imsiness  do  not  increase  by  any  meani 
^proportionally  to  the  quantity  of  bus- 
ness.  Let  us  take  as  an  examjJe,  a 
set  of  operations  which  we  are  ao> 
customed  to  see  carried  on  by  one  great 
establishment,  that  of  the  Post  Office. 
Suppose  that  the  business,  let  us  ea? 
only  of  the  London  letter-post,  insteaa 
of  bein^  centralized  in  a  single  oonoens 
were  divided  among  five  or  six  oom* 
peting  companies.  Each  of  these  woold 
be  obliged  to  maintain  ahnost  as  laigl 
an  establishment  as  is  now  saffioJest 
for  the  whole.  Since  each  must  arrange 
for  receiving  and  delivering  ktten  n 
all  parts  of  the  town,  each  must  leid 
letter-carriers  into  every  street,  aatf 
almost  every  alley,  and  this  too  ie 
many  times  iii  the  day  as  is  now  deal 
by  the  Post  Offioe,  if  the  servico  ii  to 
be  as  well  performed.   Each  mnit  hut 
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an  office  for  receivins^  letters  in  every 
neighbourhood,  with  all  sabsidiary 
arrangements  for  collecting  the  letters 
from  the  different  offices  and  re-dis- 
tribating  them.  To  this  mnst  be  added 
the  much  greater  number  of  superior 
offioers  who  would  be  required  to  check 
and  control  the  subordinates,  implying 
not  only  a  greater  cost  in  salaries  for 
such  responsible  officers,  but  the  neces- 
sity, pernaps,  of  being  satisfied  in  many 
instances  with  an  inferior  standara  of 
imalification,  and  so  failing  in  the 
ocnect. 

Whether  or  not  the  advantages  ob- 
udned  by  operating  on  a  lai^  scale 
preponderate  in  any  particular  case 
over  the  more  watchful  attention,  and 
greater  regard  to  minor  eains  and 
tosses,  usually  found  in  smaU  establish- 
ments, can  l>e  ascertained,  in  a  state 
of  free  competition,  by  an  un&iling 
test.  Wherever  there  are  large 
and  small  establishments  in  the  same 
business,  that  one  of  the  two  which  in 
existing  circumstances  carries  on  the 
prodnction  at  greatest  advantage,  will 
be  able  to  undersell  the  other.  The 
power  of  permanently  underselling  can 
only,  generallv  speaking,  be  derived 
from  increased  effectiveness  of  labour ; 
and  this,  when  obtained  by  a  more  ex- 
tended division  of  employment,  or  by 
a  classification  tending  to  a  better 
economy  of  skill,  always  implies  a 
greater  produce  from  the  same  labour, 
ai^  not  merely  the  same  produce  from 
less  labour:  it  increases  not  the  sur- 
plus only,  but  the  gross  produce  of 
induHtry.  If  an  increased  quantity  of 
the  particular  article  is  not  required, 
and  part  of  the  labourers  in  conse- 
qiience  lose  their  employment,  the 
capita]  which  maintained  and  employed 
them  is  also  set  at  liberty;  and  the 
general  produce  of  the  country  is  in- 
creased, by  tome  other  application  of 
their  labour. 

Another  of  the  causes  of  large  manu- 
i|Btories,  however,  is  the  introduction 
\f  processes  requiring  expensive  ma- 
chineiy.  Expensive  machinery  sup- 
yoBtB  a  large  capital;  and  is  not  re- 
torted to  except  with  the  intention  of 
producing,  and  the  hope  of  selling,  as 
nto^h  of  the  article  as  comes  up  to  the 


ftill  powers  of  the  machine.    For  both 
these  reasons,  wherever    costly   ma- 
chinery is  used,  the  large  system  of 
production    is    inevitable,      but    the 
power  of  underselling  is  not  in  this 
case  so  unerring  a  test  as  in  the  former, 
of  the  beneficial  effect   on   the  total 
production   of  the   community.      The 
power  of  underselling  does  not  depend 
on  the  absolute  increase  of  proauce, 
but  on  its  bearing  an  increased  proper 
tion  to  the  expenses :  which,  as  was 
shown  in  a  former  chapter,*  it  may 
do,  consistently  with  even  a  diminution 
of  the  gross  annual  produce.    By  the 
adoption  of  machinery,  a  circulating 
capital,   which  was  perpetually  con- 
sumed and  reproduced,  has  been  con 
verted  into  a  fixed  capital,  requiring 
only  a  small  annual  expense  to  keep  it 
up :  and  a  much  smaller  produce  will 
suffice  for  merely  covering   that  ex- 
pense,  and  replacing  the  remaining 
circulating  capital   of  the    producer. 
The  machinery  therefore  might  answer 
perfectly  well  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
enable  nim  to  underseU  his  competitors, 
though  the  effect  on  the  production  of 
the  country  might  be  not  an  increase 
but   a   diminution.     It   is  true,   the 
article  will  be  sold  cheaper,  and  there- 
fore, of  that  single  article,  there  will 
probably  be  not  a  smaller,  but  a  greater 
quantity  sold;   since  the  loss  to  the 
community  coUectively  has  fallen  upon 
the  work-people,  and  they  are  not  the 
principal   customers,  if  customers  at 
all,  of^most  branches  of  manufacture. 
But  though  that  particular  Inranch  of 
industry  may^  extend  itself,  it  will  be 
by  replenishing  its  diminished  circu- 
lating capital  from  that  of  the  com- 
munity generally ;  and  if  the  labourers 
employed  in  that  department  escape 
loss  of  employment,  it  is  because  the 
loss  will  spread  itself  over  the  labouring 
people  at  large.    If  any  of  them  are 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  unpro<iuc- 
tive  labourers,  supported  by  voluntary 
or  legal  charity,  the  gross  produce  of 
the  country  is  to  that  extent  perma- 
nently dinunished,  until  the  orainary 
progress  of  accumulation  makes  it  up : 
but  if  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  enable  them  to  bear  a  tempo* 
*  Suprm  chap.  tI.  p.  69. 
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however  that  I  do  not  attach,  to  tlib 
saving  of  labour,  the  importance  oftw 
ascribed  to  it.  There  is  undoubted^ 
much  more  labour  expended  in  the 
superintendence  of  many  small  capitali 
than  in  that  of  one  large  capitis  For 
this  labour  however  the  small  pm* 
ducers  have  generally  a  full  compeiui- 
tion,  in  the  feeling  of  being  their  owi 
masters,  and  not  servants  of  an  eifr 
plojer.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  they 
value  this  inde^ndence  they  will  sob- 
mit  to  nay  a  pnce  for  it,  and  to  sell  at 
the  reduced  rates  occasioned  by  the 
competition  of  the  great  dealer  or  ma- 
nufacturer. But  they  cannot  alwaye 
do  this  and  continue  to  gain  a  Uving. 
They  thus  gradually  disappear  fipom 
society.  After  having  consumed  their 
littlf)  capital  in  prolonging  the  unsuo- 
cesbful  straggle,  they  either  sink  into 
the  condition  of  hirea  labourers,  or  be- 
come dependent  on  others  for  support. 

§  2.  Production  on  a  large  scale  is 
greatly  promoted  b^  the  practice  of 
forming  a  large  capital  by  the  c<nnbi- 
nation  of  many  small  contributions;  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  formation  oi 
joint  stock  companies.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  joint  stock  principle  are 
numerous  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  many  undertakmgi 
require  an  amount  of  capital  beyond 
the  means  of  the  richest  individual  or 
private  partnership.  No  individoal 
could  have  made  a  railway  from  Lon- 
don to  Liverpool ;  it  is  doubtiiil  if  any 
individual  could  even  work  the  trafiio 
on  it,  now  when  it  is  made.  The  go* 
vernment  indeed  could  have  done  boSi; 
and  in  countries  where  the  practice  d 
co-operation  is  only  in  tne  earhw 
stages  of  its  growth,  the  government 
can  alone  be  looked  to  for  any  of  the 
works  for  which  a  great  combinatioa 
of  means  is  requisite ;  because  it  can 
obtain  those  means  by  compulsory 
taxation,  and  is  already  accustomed  to 
the  conduct  of  large  operations.  For 
reasons,  however,  which  are  tolerably 
well  known,  and  of  which  we  shall  tree- 
fully  hereafter,  government  agency  far  I 
the  conduct  of  industrial  operations  ii 
generally  one  of  the  least  eligible  ir 
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rary  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  super- 
seded labourers  become  absorbed  in 
other  employments,  their  labour  is 
still  productive,  and  the  breach  in  the 
gross  produce  of  the  community  is  re- 
paired, though  not  the  detriment  to 
the  labourers.  I  have  restated  this 
exposition,  which  has  already  been 
made  in  a  former  place,  to  impress 
more  strongly  the  truth,  that  a 
mode  of  production  does  not  of  neces- 
sity increase  the  productive  effect  of 
the  collective  labour  of  a  community, 
because  it  enables  a  particular  com- 
modity to  be  sold  cheaper.  The  one 
consequence  generally  accompanies  the 
other,  but  not  necessarily.  I  will  not 
here  repeat  the  reasons  I  formerly 
gave,  nor  anticipate  those  which  will 
be  given  more  fmly  hereafter,  for  deem- 
ing the  exception  to  be  rather  a  case 
abstractedly  possible,  than  one  which 
b  frequently  realized  in  fact. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  saving  of 
labour  effected  by  substituting  the 
large  system  of  production  for  the 
small,  is  the  saving  in  the  labour  of 
the  capitalists  themselves.  If  a  hun- 
dred producers  with  small  capitals 
carry  on  separately  the  same  busmess, 
the  superintendence  of  each  concern 
will  probably  require  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  person  conducting  it,  suffi- 
ciently at  least  to  hinder  his  time  or 
thoughts  from  being  disposable  for  any- 
thing else :  while  a  single  manufac^ 
turer  possessing  a  capital  equal  to  the 
sum  of  theirs,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
clerks,  could  conduct  the  whole  of  their 
amount  of  business,  and  have  leisure 
too  for  other  occupations.  The  small 
capitalist,  it  is  true,  generally  com- 
bines with  the  business  of  direction 
some  portion  of  the  details,  which  the 
other  leaves  to  his  subordinates :  the 
small  farmer  follows  his  own  plough, 
the  small  tradesman  serves  in  his  own 
shop,  the  small  weaver  plies  his  own 
ioom.  But  in  this  very  union  of  func- 
tions there  is,  in  a  great  proportion  of 
cases,  a  want  of  economy.  J  he  prin- 
cipal in  the  concern  is  either  wasting, 
in  the  routine  of  a  business,  qualities 
suitable  for  the  direction  of  it,  or  he  is 

only  fit  for  the  former,  and  then  the    „ ^ . 

latter  will  be  iU  done.     I  must  observe  |  sources,  when  any  other  is  avtulabMi 
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and  two  insurance  companies,  the  Lon- 
don and  the  Royal  Excnange. 
yAnother  advantage  of  joint  stock,  or 
kssociated  management,  is  its  incident 
of  puhlicitj.  This  is  not  an  invariable, 
but  it  is  a  natural,  consequence  of  the 
joint  stock  principle,  and  might  be,  as 
m  some  important  cases  it  alreadj  is, 
compulsory.  In  banking,^  insurance, 
and  other  businesses  which  depend 
wholly  on  confidence,  publicity  is  a  still 
more  important  element  of  success  than 
a  large  subscribed  capital.  A  heavy 
loss  occurring  in  a  private  bank  may  be 
kept  secret;  even  though  it  were  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  cause  the  ruin  of 
the  concern,  the  banker  may  still  cany 
it  on  for  years,  trying  to  retrieve  its  po- 
sition, only  to  fall  in  the  end  with  • 
greater  crash:  but  this  cannot  so  easilj 
happen  in  the  case  of  a  joint  stock  com 
pany  whose  accounts  are  publisheo 
periodically.  The  accounts,  even  if 
cooked,  still  exercise  some  check ;  and 
the  suspicions  of  shareholders,  breaking 
out  at  the  g;eneral  meetings,  pat  the 
public  on  their  guard. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of 
joint  stock  over  individual  mana^ 
ment.    But  if  we  look  to  the  other  side 


JRexif  there  are  undertakings  which 
yfndividuals  are  not  absolutely  inca- 
^pable  of  performing,  but  which  thev 
cannot  penorm  on  the  scale  and  with 
the  continuity  which  are  ever  more 
andnK>re  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
a  society  in  an  advancing  state.  In- 
dividuals are  quite  capable  of  despatch- 
ing ships  from  England  to  any  or  every 
part  of  the  world,  to  carry  passengers 
and  letters ;  the  thing  was  done  before 
joint  stock  companies  for  the  purpose 
were  heard  of.  But  when,  from  the 
increase  of  population  and  transactions, 
as  well  as  of  means  of  payment,  the 
public  will  no  longer  content  them- 
selves with  occasional  opportunities, 
but  require  the  certainty  that  packets 
shall  start  regularly,  for  some  places 
once  or  even  twice  a  day,  for  others 
once  a  week,  for  others  that  a  steam 
ship  of  great  size  and  expensive  con- 
struction shall  depart  on  fixed  days 
twice  in  each  month,  it  is  evident  that 
to  afford  an  assurance  of  keeping  up 
with  punctuality  such  a  circle  of  costly 
operations,  requires  a  much  larger 
capital  and  a  much  larger  staff  of 
qualified  subordinates  than  can  be 
commanded  by  an  individual  capitalist.  ] 


lere  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  \  of  the  question,  we  shall  find  that  indil 


though  the  business  mi^t  be  perfectly 
well  transacted  with  small  or  mode- 


^vidual  management  has  also  very  great! 
tadvantages  over  joint  stock.  The  chief  i 


rate  capitals,  the  guarantee  of  a  mat   p^  these  is  the  much  keener  interest  of  ^ 

subscribed  stock  is  necessary  or  desir- .  Juie  managers  in  the  success  of  tha 

able  as  a  security  to  the  public  for  the  ^undertaking. 

fidfilment  of  pecuniary  engagements.        The  administration  of  a  joint  stock 

This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 

nature  of  the  business  requires  that 

numbers  of  persons  should  be  willing 

to  trost  the  concern  with  their  money : 

as  in  the  business  of  banking,  and 

that  of  insurance :   to  both  of  which 

the  joint  stock  principle  is  eminently 

adapted.    It  is  an  instance  of  the  follv 

and  jobbery  of  the  rulers  of  mankind, 

that  until  a  late  period  the  joint  stock 

principle,  as  a  general  resort,  was  in 

this  oonntiy  interdicted  by  law  to  these 

two  modes  of  business;  to  banking 
altogether,  and  to  insurance  in  the 
department  of  sea  risks ;  in  order  to 
bestow  »  lucrative  monopolv  on  par- 
ticular establishments  wnich  the  go- 
vernment was  pleased  exceptionally  to 
namely  the  Bank  of  England, 


association  is,  in  the  main,  adminis- 
tration by  hired  servants.  Even  the 
committee,  or  board  of  directors,  who 
are  supposed  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment, and  who  do  reallv  appoint  and 
remove  the  managers,  have  no  peca- 
niary  interest  in  the  good  working  of 
the  concern  beyond  the  shares  they  in- 
dividually hold,  which  are  always  a 
very  small  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
association,  and  in  general  but  a  small 
part  of  the  fortunes  of  the  directors 
themselves ;  and  the  part  they  take  in 
the  management  usually  divides  their 
time  with  many  other  occupations,  of 
as  great  or  greater  importance  to  their 
own  interest ;  the  business  being  the 
principal  concern  of  no  one  except  those 
who  are  hired  to  carry  it  on.     Bol 
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experience  showa,  and  proverbs,  the  ex- 
pression of  po|9nlar  experience,  attest, 
how  inferior  is  the  quaKty  of  hired 
servants,  compared  with  the  ministra- 
tion of  those  personally  interested  in 
the  work,  and  now  indispensable,  when 
hired  service  must  be  employed,  is 
"  the  master's  eye  "  to  watch  over  it. 

The  successiul  conduct  of  an  indus- 
trial enteiprise  requires  two  quite  dis- 
tinct qualifications :  fidelity,  and  zeal. 
The  fidelity  of  the  hired  managers  of  a 
concern  it  is  possible  to  secure.  When 
their  work  admits  of  being  reduced  to 
a  definite  set  of  rules,  the  violation  of 
these  is  a  matter  on  which  conscience 
cannot  easily  blind  itself,  and  on  which 
responsibility  may  be  enforced  by  the 
loss  of  employment.  But  to  carr^  on  a 
great  business  successfully,  requires  a 
hundred  things  which,  as  they  cannotV 
be  defined  beforehand,  it  is  impossible 
to  convert  into  distinct  and  positive 
obligations.  First  and  principally,  it 
requires  that  the  directing  mind  should 
be  incessantly  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject; should  be  continually  laying 
schemes  by  which  greater  profit  may 
be  obtained,  or  expense  saved.  This 
intensity  of  interest  in  the  subject  it  is 
seldom  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
should  feel,  who  is  conducting  a  busi- 
ness as  the  hired  servant  and  for  the 
profit  of  another.  There  are  experi- 
ments in  human  affairs  which  are  con- 
clusive on  the  point.  Look  at  the 
whole  class  of  rulers,  and  ministers  of 
state.  The  work  they  are  entrusted 
with,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
and  exciting  of  all  occupations;  the  per- 
sonal share  which  thev  themselves  reap 
of  the  national  benefits  or  misfortunes 
which  befal  the  state  under  their  rule, 
is  far  from  trifling,  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  wnich  they  may  ex- 
pect from  public  estimation  are  of  the 
plain  and  palpable  kind  which  are 
most  keenly  felt  and  most  widely  ap- 
preciated. Yet  how  rare  a  thing  is  it 
to  find  a  statesman  in  whom  mental 
indolence  is  not  stronger  than  all  these 
inducements.  How  infinitesimal  is  the 
proportion  who  trouble  themselves  to 
form,  or  even  to  attend  to,  plans  of 
public  imnrovement,  unless  when  it  is 
made  still  more  troublesome  to  them 


to  remain  inactive ;  or  who  hane  aoj 
other  real  desire  than  that  of  rabbing 
on,  so  as  to  escape  general  blame.  Oi 
a  smaller  scale,  all  who  have  ever  esi- 
ployed  hired  lisibour  have  had  ample 
experience  of  the  efforts  made  to  gits 
as  little  labour  in  exchange  finr  the 
wages,  as  is  compatible  with  not  being 
turned  off.  The  universal  neglect  liy 
domestic  servants  of  their  employen 
interests,  wherever  these  are  not  pio- 
tected  by  some  fixed  rule,  is  matter  k 
common  remark;  unless  where  kitf 
continuance  in  the  same  service,  anl 
reciprocal  good  o£Bces,  have  prodnosd 
either  personal  attachment,  or  some 
feeling  of  a  common  interest. 

Another  of  the  disadvantages  of  joint 
adbck  concerns,  which  is  in  some  dogne 
/common  to  all  concerns  on  a  large  soak 
^  is  disregard  of  small  gains  and  small 
savings.  In  the  management  of  a  grest 
capitad  and  great  transactions,  eqpe- 
ciallv  when  the  managers  have  not 
much  interest  in  it  of  their  own,  smaU 
sums  are  apt  to  be  counted  for  next  ts 
nothing;  tnev  never  seem  worih  ths 
care  and  trouble  which  it  costs  to  attend 
to  them,  and  the  credit  of  liberali^aod 
openhandedness  is  cheaply  bougnt  by 
a  disregard  of  such  triflmg  considera- 
tions. But  small  profits  and  small  ex- 
penses, often  repeated,  amount  to  great 
gains  and  losses :  and  of  this  a  large 
capitalist  is  often  a  sufficiently  good 
calculator  to  be  practically  aware;  and 
to  arrange  his  business  on  a  tyttem, 
which  if  enforced  by  a  sufficiently  vigi- 
lant superintendence,  precludes  ^pos> 
sibility  of  the  habitual  waste,  otherwiae 
incident  to  a  great  business.  Bat  the 
managers  of  a  joint  stock  concern  sel- 
dom devote  themselves  sufficiently  te 
the  work,  to  enforce  unremittingly^, 
even  if  introduced,  through  every  detas 
of  the  business,  a  reaUy  economktl 
system. 

From  considerations  of  this  natonk 
Adam  Smith  was  led  to  ennnciate  as  a 
principle,  that  joint  stock  companiei 
could  never  be  expected  to  maintaJP 
themselves  without  an  exclusive  prifi* 
lege,  except  in  branches  of  busmea 
which  like  banking,  insurance,  asi 
some  others,  admit  of  being,  in  a  o«> 
siderable  degree,  reduced  to  fiaedrafai 
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Ini  hoveyer  is  one  of  those  over-state- 
tttB  of  a  trne  principle,  often  met 
ith  in  Adam  Smith.  In  his  days  there 
VB  few  iiutances  of  joint  stock  com- 
iBitt  which  had  heen  permanentlj 
■»«fiil  without  a  monopoly,  except 
■•JMB  rfcases  which  he  referred  to ; 
A  nioe  his  time  there  have  been 
*J7;  ttd  the  reffolar  increase  both 
™<B  ^nrit  of  comoination  and  of  the 
•%  to  combine,  will  doubtless  pro- 
*J^ymore.  Adam  Smith  fixed 
'  wrvation  too  exclusively  on  the 
*nw  energy  and  more  nnremittinff 
■^flubnnight  to  a  business  in  which 
^oJe  stalra  and  the  whole  ^ain  be- 
f  w  the  persons  conducting  it;  and 
Jjjrfooiid  various  comitervailing 
■JJ**»c»w  which  go  a  peat  way 
'J  iieutraHzing  even  that  great 
?'*^Periority. 

r»jL?  ^°®  °^  *^  ™^  important 
^I'^ich  relates  to  the  inteUectual 
*^  QuaHfioations  of  the  direct- 
^  The  stimulus  of  individual 
\j^  some  security  for  exertion, 
■"^on  is  of  little  avail  if  the  in- 
?®  Exerted  is  of  an  inferior  order, 

•  XjQUst  necessarily  be  in  the 
^  of  concerns  carried  on  by  the 
^liiefly  interested  in  them. 
^*^Q  concern  is  ImkBi  and  can 
^^^^""emuneration  sufacient  to  at- 
*^^«8  of  candidates  superior  to 
'^^Xon  average,  it  is  possible  to 
^Ltblie  peneral  management,  and 
*H©  skilled  employments  of  a 
^te  kind,  persons  of  a  degree 
'^^Qment  and  cultivated  intelli- 
^cdch  more  than  compensates 
'^  Uiferior  interest  in  the  result. 

^I'eater  perspicacity  enables 
^^th  even  a  part  of  their  minds, 
^<^babilities  of  advantage  which 

•  '^ocur  to  the  ordinary  run  of  men 

•  Qontinued  exertion  of  the  whole 
•*•;  and  their  superior  knowledge, 
^tnal  rectitude  of  perception 
tfjndgment,  guard  them  against 
■>%  the  fear  of  which  would  pre- 
( tk  others  firom  hazarding  their 
Mb  in  any  attempt  out  of  the 
My  routine. 

uat  be  further  remarked,  that  it 
k«  necessary  consequence  of  joint 
■Musgrnnent,  that  the  persons 
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empioved,  whether  in  superior  or  in 
Buboiuinate  offices,  should  be  paid 
wholly  by  fixed  salaries.  There  are 
modes  of  connecting  more  or  less  inti- 
mately the  interest  of  the  employes 
with  the  peouniaiy  success  of  the  con- 
cern. There  is  a  long  series  of  inter- 
mediate positions,  between  working 
wholly  on  one's  own  account,  and  work- 
ing hj  the  day,  week,  or  year  for  an 
invariable  payment.  Even  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  unskilled  labour,  there^  is 
such  a  thing  as  task- work,  or  working 
b^  the  piece:  and  the  superior  efS- 
cienc^  of  this  is  so  well  known,  that 
judicious  employers  always  resort  to  it 
when  the  work  admits  of  being  put  out 
in  definite  portions,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  too  troublesome  a  surveillance  to 
guard  against  inferioritv  in  the  execu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  tne  managers  of 
joint  stock  companies,  and  of  the  super- 
intending and  controlling  officers  in 
many  private  establishments,  it  is  a 
common  enough  practice  to  connect 
their  pecuniary  interest  with  the  inte- 
rest of  their  employers,  by  giving  them 
part  of  their  remuneration  in  the  form 
of  a  percentage  on  the  profits.  The 
personal  interest  thus  given  to  hired 
servants  is  not  comparable  in  intensity 
to  that  of  the  owner  of  the  capital ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  be  a  very  material 
stimulus  to  zeal  and  carefulness,  and, 
when  added  to  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  often  raises  the  quality 
of  the  service  much  above  that  which 
the  generality  of  masters  are  capable  of 
rendering  to  themselves,  llie  ulterior 
extensions  of  which  this  principle  of 
remuneration  is  susceptible,  being  of 
great  social  as  well  as  economicalim- 
portance,  will  be  more  particularly  ad 
verted  to  in  a  subsequent  stage  m  the 
present  inquiry. 

As  I  have  already  remarked  of  large 
establishments  generally,  when  com- 
pared with  small  ones,  whenever  com- 
petition is  free  its  results  will  show 
whether  individual  or  joint  stock  agency 
is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  case, 
since  that  which  is  most  efficient  and 
most  economical  will  always  in  the  end 
succeed  in  underselling  the  other. 

S  3  The  poflribility  of  rabetitotii« 
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ihe  large  BTstexn  of  prodnction  for  the 
■mall,  depends,  of  coarse,  in  tlie  first 
place,  on  tne  extent  of  the  market.  The 
large  system  can  only  he  advantageous 
when  a  large  amount  of  husiness  is  to 
he  done :  it  implies,  therefore,  either  a 
populous  and  flourishing  community, 
or  a  great  opening  for  exportation. 
Again,  this  as  well  as  every  other 
change  in  the  system  of  produotion  is 
ffreaUy  favoured  hy  a  progressive  con- 
dition of  capital.  It  is  chiefly  when 
the  capital  of  a  country  is  receiving  a 
ereat  annual  increase,  that  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  capital  seeking  for 
investment:  and  a  new  enterprise  is 
much  sooner  and  more  easily  entered 
upon  hy  new  capital,  than  hy  with- 
drawing capital  from  existing  employ- 
ments. The  change  is  also  much  faci- 
litated hy  the  existence  of  large  capitals 
in  few  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
amount  of  capital  can  he  raised  hy 
hringing  together  many  small  sums. 
But  this  (besides  that  it  is  not  equally 
well  suited  to  all  branches  of  industry), 
supposes  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
mercial confidence  and  enterprise  dif- 
fused through  the  community,  and 
belongs  altogether  to  a  more  advanced 
stM^  of  industrial  progress. 

m  the  countries  in  which  there  are 
the  largest  markets,  the  widest  difiu- 
sion  of  commercial  confidence  and  en- 
terprise, the  greatest  annual  increase 
of  capital,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
large  capitals  owned  by  individuals, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  more 
and  more,  in  one  branch  of  industry 
after  another,  large  establishments  for 
small  ones.  In  England,  the  chief 
type  of  aU  these  characteristics,  there 
is  a  perpetual  growth  not  only  of  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  but  also, 
wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  pur- 
chasers are  assembled,  of  shops  and 
warehouses  for  conducting  retail  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale.  These  are  almost 
always  able  to  undersell  the  smaller 
tradesmen,  partly,  it  is  understood,  by 
means  of  diviuion  of  labour,  and  tbe 
economy  occasioned  by  limiting  the 
employment  of  skilled  agency  to  cases 
where  skill  is  required ;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  saving  of  labour  arising 
from  the  great  acale  of  the  transactions: 


as  it  costs  no  more  lame,  and  not  mndi 
more  exertion  of  mind,  to  make  a  kige 
purchase,  for  example,  than  a  smul 
one,  and  very  much  less  than  to  make 
a  number  of  small  ones. 

With  a  view  merely  to  productioD, 
and  to  the  greatest  efficiency  of  lahonr, 
this  change  is  whoHy  beneficial  lo 
some  cases  it  is  attended  with  draw- 
backs, rather  social  than  economicil, 
the  nature  of  which  has  been  already 
hinted  at.  But  whatever  disadvan* 
tages  may  be  supposed  to  attend  on  the 
change  from  a  small  to  a  large  svstem 
of  production,  they  are  not  apphcaUe 
to  the  change  firom  a  large  to  a  still 
larger.  When,  in  any  employment^ 
the  r^^me  of  independent  small  pro* 
ducers  nas  either  never  been  poesiUe^ 
or  has  been  superseded,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  many  work-people  nnder  one 
management  has  become  fiilly  es- 
tablished, firom  that  time  any  further 
enlargement  in  the  scale  of  production 
is  generally  an  unqualified  benefit.  It 
is  obvious,  for  example,  how  great  an 
economy  of  labour  would  be  obtained 
if  liOndon  were  supplied  by  »  sinde 
gas  or  water  company  instead  ofuM 
existing  plurality.  While  there  ara 
even  as  many  as  two,  this  imphei 
double  establishments  of  all  sorts,  when 
one  only,  with  a  small  increase,  oodd 
probably  perform  the  whole  operatioi 
equally  well ;  double  sets  of  machinery 
and  works,  when  the  whole  of  the  gas 
or  water  required  could  generally  be 
produced  by  one  set  only ;  even  douUa 
sets  of  pipes,  if  the  companies  did  not 
prevent  this  needless  expense  by  agree- 
mg  upon  a  division  ox  the  territoiy. 
Were  there  only  one  establishment^ 
it  could  make  lower  charges,  consiat' 
ently  with  obtaining  the  rate  of  pio> 
fit  now  realized.  But  would  it  do  so  f 
Even  if  it  did  not,  the  community  in 
the  aggregate  would  still  be  »  gaine  r 
since  the  shareholders  are  »  part  of 
the  community,  and  thev  would  obtain 
higher  profits  while  the  coasamen 
paid  only  the  same.  It  is,  however,  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  prices  an 
ever  permanently  kept  down  l^  thv 
competition  of  these  companies.  When 
competitors,  are  so  few,  they  always 
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flfiAy  nm  a  race  of  oheapness  to  min  a 
new  candidate,  bat  as  soon  as  lie  has 
established  his  footing  they  come  to 
terms  with  him.  When,  tnerefore,  a 
business  of  real  public  importance  can 
only  be  carried  on  adyantageously  upon 
10  uurge  a  scale  as  to  render  the  liberty 
of  competition  almost  illusory,  it  is  an 
onthriny  dispensation  of  the  public  re- 
sources that  seyeral  costly  sets  of  ai^ 
mngements  should  be  kept  up  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  to  the  conmiunity 
this  one  seryice.  It  is  much  better  to 
treat  it  at  once  as  a  public  function ; 
and  if  it  be  not  such  as  the  goyemment 
itself  could  beneficially  undertake,  it 
should  be  made  oyer  entire  to  the  com- 
pany or  association  which  will  perform 
it  on  tito  best  terms  for  the  public.  In 
the  case  of  railways,  for  example,  no 
one  can  desire  to  see  the  enormous 
waste  of  capital  and  land  (not  to  speak 
of  increased  nuisance)  inyolyed  in  the 
cxmstmction  of  a  second  railway  to 
connect  llie  same  places  already  united 
by  an  existing  one;  while  the  two 
would  not  do  the  work  better  than  it 
could  be  done  by  one,  and  after  a  short 
time  would  probably  be  amalgamated. 
Only  one  sucn  line  ought  to  be  permitted, 
bat  the  control  oyer  that  Ime  neyer 
OQffht  to  be  parted  with  by  the  State, 
unless  on  a  temporary  concession,  as 
in  France ;  and  tne  yested  right  which 
Parliament  has  allowed  to  be  acquired 
by  the  existing  companies,  like  all 
other  proprietary  .rights  which  are  op- 
posed to  public  utility,  is  morally  yahd 
only  aa  »  daim  to  compensation. 

§  4.  The  question  between  the 
laiige  and  the  small  systems  of  pro- 
duction as  applied  to  agriculture — ^be- 
tween large  and  small  £surming,  the 
grunde  and  the  petite  culture — stands, 
m  many  respects,  on  different  grounds 
from  the  general  question  between 
great  and  smaU  industrial  establish- 
ments. Id.  its  social  aspects,  and  as 
an  element  in  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth,  this  question  will  occupy  us 
hereafter:  but  eyen  as  a  question  of 
production,  the  superiority  of  the  large 
system  in  agriculture  is  bj  no  means 
so  dearly  established  as  m  manufac- 
tons. 
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I  haye  already  remarked,  that  the 
operations  of  agriculture  are  little  sus- 
ceptible of  benefit  from  the  division  of 
labour.  There  is  but  little  separation 
of  employments  even  on  the  largest 
farms.  The  same  persons  may  not  in 
general  attend  to  the  live  stocK,  to  the 
marketing,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil;  but  much  beyond  that  pri- 
mary and  simple  classification  the 
subdivision  is  not  carried.  The  com- 
bination of  labour  of  which  agriculture 
is  susceptible,  is  chiefiy  that  which 
Mr.  Wakefield  terms  Simple  Co-opera- 
tion; several  persons  nelping  one 
another  in  the  same  work,  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  But  I  confess  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  able  writer  at- 
tributes more  importance  to  that  kind 
of  co-operation,  in  reference  to  agricul- 
ture properly  so  called,  than  it  de- 
serves. None  of  the  common  farming 
operations  require  much  of  it.  There 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  setting  a 
great  number  of  people  to  work  to- 
other in  ploughing  or  digging  or  sow- 
ing the  same  field,  or  even  in  mowing 
or  reaping  it  unless  time  presses.  A 
single  family  can  generally  supply  all 
the  combination  of  labour  necessary 
for  these  purposes.  And  in  the  works 
in  which  an  union  of  many  efforts  is 
really  needed,  there  is  seldom  found 
any  impracticability  in  obtaining  it 
where  farms  are  small. 

The  waste  of  productive  power  by  sub- 
division of  the  land  often  amounts  to  a 
great  evil,  but  this  applies  chiefly  to  a 
subdivision  so  minute,  that  the  cultiva- 
tors have  not  enough  land  to  occupy 
their  time.  Up  to  that  point  the  same 
principles  which  recommend  large 
manufactories  are  applicable  to  agri- 
culture. For  the  greatest  productive 
efficiency,  it  is  generally  desirable 
(though  even  this  proposition  must  be 
received  with  qualifications)  that  no 
family  who  have  any  land,  should  have 
less  than  they  could  cultivate,  or  than 
will  fully  employ  their  cattle  and  tools. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  dimensions 
of  large  farms,  but  of  what  are  reckoned 
in  England  very  small  ones.  The 
Wge  mrmer  has  some  advantage  ii' 
tile  article  of  buildings.  It  does  no( 
cost  so  much  to  house  a  great  numbec 
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of  cattle  in  one  building,  as  to  lodge 
them  equally  well  in  several  buildings. 
There  is  also  some  advantage  in  im- 
plements. A  small  farmer  is  not  so 
likely  to  possess  expensive  instru- 
ments. But  the  principal  agricultural 
implements,  even  when  of  the  best 
construction,  are  not  expensive.  It  may 
not  answer  to  a  small  utrmer  to  own  a 
threshing  machine,  for  the  small  quan- 
tity of  com  he  has  to  thresh;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  machine 
should  not  in  every  neighbourhood  be 
owned  in  common,  or  provided  by  some 
person  to  whom  the  others  pav  a  con- 
sideration for  its  use;  especially  as, 
when  worked  by  steam,  they  are  so 
constructed  as  to  be  moveable.*  The 
large  fanner  can  make  some  saving  in 
cost  of  carriage.  There  is  nearly  as 
much  trouble  in  carrying  a  small  por- 
tion of  produce  to  market,  as  a  much 
greater  produce ;  in  bringing  home  a 
smaU,  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
manures,  and  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption. There  is  also  the  greater 
cheapness  of  buying  things  in  large 
quantities.  These  various  advantages 
must  count  for  something,  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  they  ought  to  count  for 
very  much.  In  England  for  some 
generations,  there  has  been  little 
experience  of  small  farms ;  but  in  Ire- 
land the  experience  has  been  ample, 
not  merely  under  the  worst  but  under 
the  best  management :  and  the  highest 
Irish  authorities  may  be  cited  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  which  on  tiiis 
subject  commonly  prevails  in  England. 
Mr.  Blacker,  for  example,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  agriculturists  and 
successful  improvers  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  whose  experience  was  chiefly 
in  the  best  cultivated,  which  are  also 
the  most  minutely  divided  parts  of  the 
countiy,  was  of  opinion,  that  tenants 
holding  fanns  not  exceeding  from  five 

*  The  observations  in  the  text  may  here- 
After  require  some  degree  of  modification 
from  inventions  such  as  the  steam  plough 
and  the  reaping  machine.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, of  these  improvements  on  the  relative 
advantagres  of  large  and  small  farms,  will  not 
depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instruments, 
but  on  their  costliness.  I  see  no  reason  to 
expect  that  this  will  be  such  as  to  make 
them  inaccessible  to  small  fanners,  or  oom- 
Mnations  of  small  farmers. 


to  eight  or  ten  acres,  oould  Hve  <Mift> 
fortably,  and  pay  as  high  a  rent  as  aaj 
large  farmer  whatever.  "  I  am  finnW 
persuaded"  (he  says,*)  "  that  the  amau 
farmer  who  holds  his  own  plough  and 
digs  his  own  ground,  if  he  foUowsa 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  feeds  hu 
cattle  in  the  house,  can  undersell  the 
large  farmer,  or  in  other  words  can  pay 
a  rent  which  the  other  cannot  afBud; 
and  in  this  I  am  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  many  practical  men  who 
have  well  considered  the  subject  .  .  . 
The  English  farmer  of  700  to  800 
acres  is  a  kind  of  man  approaching  to 
what  is  known  by  the  namti  of  a  gentle- 
man farmer.  He  must  have  his  hone  to 
ride,  and  his  gig,  and  perhaps  an  overseer 
to  attend  to  his  labourers ;  he  certainly 
cannot  superintend  himself  t&e  labour 
going  on  in  a  farm  of  800  acres** 
After  a  few  other  remarks,  he  adds, 
"  Besides  all  these  drawbacks,  whidi 
the  small  farmer  knows  little  about, 
there  is  the  great  expense  of  carting 
out  the  manure  from  uie  homestead  to 
such  a  great  distance,  and  again  cart- 
ini^  home  the  crop.  A  single  hone 
will  consume  the  produce  of  more  land 
than  would  feed  a  small  farmer  and 
his  wife  and  two  children.  And  what 
is  more  than  all,  the  large  farmer  sayi 
to  his  labourers,  go  to  your  work ;  but 
when  the  small  farmer  has  occasion  to 
hire  them,  he  says,  come ;  the  inteIK> 
gent  reader  will,  I  dare  say,  undeistaDd 
the  difference." 

One  of  the  objections  most  urged 
against  small  farms  is,  that  they  do  not 
and  cannot  maintain,  proportionidly  to 
their  extent,  so  great  a  number  of  oattle 
as  large  farms,  and  that  this  occationi 
such  a  deficiency  of  manure,  that  a  soil 
much  subdivided  must  always  be  im- 
poverished. It  will  be  found,  nowever, 
that  subdivision  only  produces  thii 
effect  when  it  throws  the  land  into  tho 
hands  of  cultivators  so  poor  as  not  tb 
possess  the  amount  of  live  stock  suit' 
able  to  the  size  of  their  farms.  A  ^mall 
farm  and  a  badly  stocked  farm  are  not 
synonymous.  To  make  the  compariaon 
fairly,   we   must    suppose    the   same 
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amoont  of  capital  which  is  possessiu 
by  the  large  iarmers  to  be  disseminated 
among  tiie  small  ones.  When  this 
oonditicmi  or  even  any  approach  to  it, 
exists,  and  when  stall  feeaing  is  prac- 
tised (and  stall  feeding  now  begins  to 
be  considered  good  economy  even  on 
large  farms),  experience,  far  from  bear- 
ing out  the  assertion  that  small  farm- 
ing is  nnfavonrable  to  the  multiplica- 
tion <^  catUe,  conclusively  estabushes 
the  very  reverse.  The  abundance  of 
cattie,  and  copious  use  of  manure,  on 
the  small  farms  of  Flanders,  are  the 
most  striking  features  in  that  Flemish 
Hgriculture  which  is  the  admiration  of 
all  competent  judges,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Continent* 

*  **  The  number  of  beutt  fed  on  a  farm 
of  which  the  whole  is  arable  land,'*  (says  the 
elaborate  and  intelligent  treatise  on  Flemisii 
Haab«ndi7,  firom  personal  observation  and 
the  best  sources,  published  in  the  Library  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffiasion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,)  **issurprisingto  those  who  are 
not  acqu^nted  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
food  is  prepared  for  the  cattle.  A  beast  for 
every  three  acres  of  land  Is  a  common  pro- 
portion, and  in  very  small  occupations  where 
much  spade  husbandry  m  used,  the  propor- 
tion is  sUU  greater.  After  comparirig  the 
accounts  given  )n  a  variety  of  places  and 
ritnations  of  the  average  quantity  of  milk 
which  a  eow  gives  when  fed  in  the  stall,  the 
result  is»  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  our 
best  dairy  fisrms,  and  the  quantity  of  butter 
made  firom  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is 
also  greater.  It  appears  astonishing  that  the 
occupier  of  only  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  light 
an^le  land  should  be  able  to  maintain  four 
or  five  oows,  hot  the  fact  is  notorious  in  the 
Waee  comrtry."    (pp.  69,  60.) 

This  aulU^ct  is  treated  very  intelligently 
hi  the  work  of  M.  Passy,  On  Stfrieuu  (^  Oul- 
Hvation  amd  tktiir  It^uene*  en  SockU  Econorngf, 
one  of  the  most  impartial  discussions,  as  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  Fraaoe. 

"  Without  doubt  it  is  England  that,  on  an 
equal  surface,  feeds  the  greatest  number  of 
animala;  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Lom- 
bardy  ean  al<me  vie  with  her  in  this  respect : 
but  is  this  a  eonsequenee  of  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, and  have  not  climate  and  local 
situatiorfa  share  in  producing  it?  Of  this 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  fact,  what- 
ever may  liave  been  said,  wherever  large  and 
small  enltivation  meet  in  the  same  place,  the 
Utter,  though  it  cannot  support  as  many  sheep, 
possesses,  all  things  ocmsidered,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  manure-producing  animals. 

**  In  Bel^um,  for  example,  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  smallest  farms  are  Antwerp  and 
Bast  Flanders,  and  they  possess  on  an  average 
tor  every  100  hectares  (260  acres)  of  culti- 
vated land,  74  homed  cattle  and  14  sheep. 


The  disadyantage,  when  disadvan- 
tage there  is,  of  small,  or  rather  of  pea- 
sant farming,  as  compared  with  ca]ai- 
talist  farming,  must  chiefly  consist  in 
inferiority  of  skill  and  knowledge ;  but 
it  is  not  true,  as  a  general  fact,  that 
such  inferiority  exists.  Countries  of 
small  farms  and  peasant  farming,  Flan- 
ders and  Italy,  had  a  good  agriculture 
many  ^Derations  before  England,  and 
theirs  is  still,  as  a  whole,  probably  the 
best  agriculture  in  the  world.  The 
empirical  skill,  which  is  the  effect  of 
daily  and  close  observation,  peasant 
farmers  often  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  traditional  knowledge, 
for  example,  of  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
possessed    by  the    peasantiy  of   the 

The  two  provinces  where  we  find  the  large 
farms  are  Namur  and  Hainaut,  and  they 
average,  for  every  100  hectares  of  cultivated 
ground,  only  30  homed  cattle  and  46  sheep. 
Reckoning,  as  is  the  custom,  ten  sheep  a. 
equal  to  one  head  of  horned  cattle,  we  find 
in  the  first  case,  the  equivalent  of  76  iCASt, 
to  maintain  the  fecundity  of  the  soil ;  in  the 
latter  case  less  than  35,  a  difference  which 
must  be  called  enormous.  (See  the  statisti- 
cal documents  published  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.)  The  abundance  of  animals,  in 
the  parts  of  Belgium  which  are  most  sub> 
divided,  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  England. 
Calculating  the  number  in  England  in  pro- 
portion only  to  the  cultivated  ground,  there 
are  for  each  100  hectares,  66  homed  cattle 
and  nearly  260  sheep,  together  equal  to  91 
of  the  former,  being  only  an  excess  of  16. 
It  should  besides  be  remembered,  that  in 
Belgium  stall  feeding  being  continued  nearly 
the  whole  year,  harcUy  any  of  the  manure  is 
lost,  while  in  England,  grazing  in  the  opes 
fields  diminishes  considerably  the  quantity 
which  can  be  completely  utilised. 

"  Again,  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord, 
the  arrondissements  which  have  the  smallest 
farms  support  the  Kreatest  quantity  of 
animals.  While  the  arrondissements  of  Lille 
and  Hasebrouck,  besides  a  greater  number 
of  horses,  maintain  the  equivalent  of  62  and 
46  head  of  homed  cattle,  those  of  Dunkirk 
and  Avesnes,  where  the  farms  are  larger, 
produce  the  equivalent  of  only  44  and  40 
head.  (See  the  statistics  of  France  published 
by  the  Minister  of  Commerce.) 

**  A  similar  examination  extended  to  other 
portions  of  France  would  yield  similar  re- 
sults. In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  no  doubt,  the  small  furmers,  having 
no  difficulty  in  purchasing  manure,  do  not 
maintain  animals :  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
kind  of  cultivation  which  takes  most  out  of 
the  ground  must  be  that  which  is  obliged  to  be 
most  active  in  renewing  its  fertility.  Assure 
edly  the  small  furms  cannot  have  numerooi 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  this  is  an  inconvenience ; 
but  they  support  more  homed  cattle  tban  thft 
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coontrif^s  wbere  tHe  best  wines  are 
produced,  is  extraordinary.  There  is 
no  doubt  an  absence  of  science,  or  at 
least  of  theory ;  and  to  some  extent  a 
deficiency  of  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  introduction  of 
new  processes.  There  is  also  a  want 
of  means  to  make  experiments,  which 
jan  seldom  be  made  with  advantage 
except  by  rich  proprietors  or  capitalists. 
As  for  tnose  systematic  improvements 
which  operate  on  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try at  once  ^such  as  great  works  of 
draining  or  irrigation)  or  which  for 
any  other  reason  do  really  require  large 
numbers  of  workmen  combining  their 
labour,  these  are  not  in  general  to  be 
expected  from  small  farmers,  or  even 
small  proprietors ;  though  combination 
among  them  for  such  purposes  is  by  no 
means  unexampled,  and  will  become 
more  common  as  their  intelligence  is 
more  developed. 

Against  these  disadvantages  is  to  be 
placed,  where  the  tenure  of  land  is  of 
the  requisite  kind,  an  ardour  of  indus- 
try absolutely  unexampled  in  any  other 
condition  of  apiculture.  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent witnesses  is  unanimous.  The 
working  of  the  petite  culture  cannot 
be  fairly  judged  where  the  small  culti- 
vator is  merely  a  tenant,  and  not  even 
a  tenant  on  fixed  conditions,  but  (as 
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until  lately  in  Ireland)  at  a  nomhial 
rent  greater  than  can  be  paid,  and 
therefore  practically  at  a  varying  rent 
always  amounting  to  the  utmost  that 
can  be  paid.  To  understand  the  sub- 
ject, it  must  be  studied  where  the  cul- 
tivator is  the  proprietor,  or  at  leasts 
metayer  with  a  permanent  tenure; 
where  the  labour  he  exerts  to  increase 
the  produce  and  value  of  the  land 
avails  wholly,  or  at  least  partly,  to  his 
own  benefit  and  that  of  nis  descend- 
ants. In  another  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  shall  discuss  at  some  length 
the  important  subject  of  tenures  of 
land,  and  I  defer  till  then  any  citation 
of  evidence  on  the  marvellous  industiy 
of  peasant  proprietors.  It  may  suffice 
here  to  appeal  to  the  immense  amount 
of  gross  produce  which,  even  without  a 
permanent  tenure,  English  labourers 
generally  obtain  from  their  Httle 
allotments;  a  produce  beyond  com- 
parison greater  than  a  lai^  farmei 
extracts,  or  would  find  it  his  interest 
to  extract,  from  the  same  piece  of 
land. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  rea- 
son why  large  cultivation  is  genendly 
most  advantageous  as  a  mere  invest- 
ment for  profit.  Land  occupied  by  a 
large  farmer  is  not,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  farmed  so  highly.  There  is  not 
nearly  so  much  labour  expended  on  it 


large  farms.  To  do  so  is  a  necessity  they 
cannot  escape  from,  in  any  country  where 
the  demands  of  consumers  require  their  ex- 
istence :  if  they  could  not  fdlfll  this  condi- 
tion, they  must  perish. 

"  The  following  are  partietilars,  the  exact- 
ness of  which  is  fully  attested  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  fh>m  which  I  extract 
them,  the  statistics  of  thecommuneo'Vensat 
(department  of  Pny  de  D6me),  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jusserand,  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune. They  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they 
throw  toll  light  on  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  the  extension  of  small  farming  has,  in 
that  district,  produced  in  the  number  and 
kind  of  animals  by  whose  manure  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  is  kept  up  and  in- 
creased. The  commune  consists  of  1612 
hectares,  divided  into  4600  pareelln,  owned 
by  6gl  proprietors,  and  of  this  extent  1466 
hectares  are  under  cultivation.  In  1790, 
seventeen  farms  occupied  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  and  twenty  others  the  remainder. 
Since  then  the  land  has  been  much  divided, 
and  the  subdivision  is  now  extreme.  What 
has  been  the  effect  on  the  quantity  of  cattle  ? 
A  considerable  increase,    in  1790  there  were 


only  about  SCO  homed  cattle,  and  flnom  1800 
to  2000  sheep;  there  are  now  676  of  the 
former  and  only  633  of  the  latter.  Thai 
1300  sheep  have  been  replaced  by  376  oxen 
and  cows,  and  (all  things  taken  into  ac- 
count) the  quantity  of  manure  haa  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  40U  to  729,  or  more  than  U 
per  cent,  not  to  mention  that  the  animals 
being  now  stronger  and  better  lied,  jidd  a 
much  greater  contribution  than  formerly  to 
the  fertilization  of  the  ground. 

"  Such  is  the  testimony  of  fkota  on  the 
point.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  small  flffni* 
ing  feeds  fewer  animals  than  large ;  <m  the 
contrary,  local  circumstances  being  the 
same,  it  feeds  a  greater  number  t  and  this  k 
only  what  might  have  been  presumed ;  ftr, 
requiring  more  from  the  soil,  it  ia  obliged  to 
take  greater  pains  for  keeping  up  its  pro- 
ductiveness. All  the  other  reproaches  csst 
upon  small  farming,  when  collated  one  bf 
one  with  fiscts  Justly  appreciated,  will  be 
seen  to  be  no  better  founded,  and  to  have 
been  made  only  because  the  oountries  com- 
pared with  one  another  were  differently 
situated  in  respect  to  tha  general  canaea  n 
acricultoral  proeperity.**  (pp.  116-180.) 
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This  18  not  on  aoconnt  of  any  economj 
arising  from  combination  of  labour,  but 
because,  by  employing  less,  a  greater 
return  is  obtained  in  proportion  to  the 
outlay.  It  does  not  answer  to  any  one 
to  pay  others  for  exerting  all  the  la- 
bour which  die  peasant,  or  even  the 
aUotment  holder,  gladly  undergoes 
when  the  fruits  are  to  be  wholly  reaped 
by  himself.  This  labour,  however,  is 
not  unprodnotiye ;  it  all  adds  to  the 
gross  produce.  With  anything  like 
equality  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the 
large  farmer  does  not  obtain  nearly  so 
much  from  the  soil  as  the  small  pro- 
prietor, or  the  small  farmer  with  ade- 
quate motives  to  exertion :  but  though 
his  returns  are  less,  the  labour  is  less 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  as  what- 
ever labour  he  employs  must  be  paid 
for,  it  does  not  suit  his  purpose  to  em- 
ploy more. 

But  although  the  gross  produce  of 
the  luid  is  greatest,  other  thmgs  being 
the  same,  under  small  cultivation,  and 
although,  therefore,  a  country  is  able 
on  that  system  to  support  a  larger 
aggregate  population,  it  is  generally 
assumed  by  Imglish  writers  that  what 
is  termed  the  net  produce,  that  is,  the 
surplus  after  feeding  the  cultivators, 
must  be  smaller;  that  therefore,  the 
population  disposable  for  all  other  pur- 
poses, for  manufactures,  for  commerce 
and  navigation,  for  national  defence, 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  for  the 
liberal  professions,  for  the  various 
fonctions  of  government,  for  the  arts 
and  literature,  all  of  which  are  depen- 
dent on  this  surplus  for  their  existence 
as  occupations,  must  be  less  numerous ; 
and  that  the  nation,  therefore,  (waving 
all  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
actual  cultivators,)  must  be  inferior  in 
the  principal  elements  of  national 
power,  and  in  many  of  those  of  general 
well-being.  This,  however,  has  been 
taken  for  granted  much  too  readily. 
Undoubtedly,  the  non-agricultural  po- 
imlation  will  bear  a  less  ratio  to  the 
^icultural,  under  small  than  under 
large  cultivation.  But  that  it  will  be 
less  numerous  absolutely,  is  by  no 
means  a  consequence,  if  the  total 
population,  agricultural  and  non-ugri- 
coltami,  is  greater,  the  nou-a^iiuultural 


portion  may  be  more  numei't>us  in  itself, 
and  may  yet  be  a  smaller  proportion  ot 
the  whole.     If  the  gross  produce  is 
larger,  the  net  produce  may  be  larger, 
and  yet  bear  a  smaller  ratio  to  the 
gross  produce.    Yet  even  Mr.  Wake- 
field sometimes  appears  to  confound 
these  distinct  ideas.    In  France  it  is 
computed  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  are  agricultural.    Li  Ei^- 
land,  at  most,  one-third.    Hence  ])£. 
Wakefield  infers,  that  *'  as  in  FVance 
only  three  people  are  supported  by  the 
labour  of  two  cultivators,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  labour  of  two  cultivators  sup- 
ports six  people,  English  agriculture 
IS  twice  as  productive  as  French  agri- 
culture,'* owing  to  the  superior  effir 
cienc^  of  large  farming  through  com- 
bination of  labour.    But  in  the  first 
place  the  facts  themselves  are  over- 
stated.   The  labour  of  two  persons  in 
England  does  not  quite  support  six 
people,  for  there  is  not  a  little  food 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
from    Ireland.      In  France,   too,  the 
labour  of  two  cultivators  does  much 
more  than  supply  the  food  of  three  per- 
sons.   It  provides  the  three  persons, 
and  occasionally  foreigners,  with  flax, 
hemp,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with 
silk,  oils,  tobacco,  and  latterly  sugar, 
which  in  England  are  wholly  obtained 
from  abroad;   nearly  all    the  timber 
used  in  France  is  of  home  growth, 
nearly  all  which  is  used  in  England  is 
imported ;  the  principal  fuel  of  France 
is  procurod  and  brought  to  market  by 
persons  reckoned  among  agriculturists, 
m  England  by  persons  not  so  reckoned. 
I  do  not  take  into  calculation  hides 
and  wool,  these  pi*oducts  being  com- 
mon to  both  countries,  nor  wine  or 
brandy  produced  for  home  consumption, 
since    England    has  a  con-OHponding 
production  of  beer  and  spirits;   but 
England  has  no   material  export  of 
either  article,  and  a  great  importation 
of  the  last,  while  France  supplies  wines 
and  spirits  to  the  whole  world.    I  say 
nothing  of  fruit,  eggs,  and  such  minor 
articles  of    agricultural    produce,    in 
which  the  export  trade  of  France  is 
enormous.   But,  not  to  lay  undue  stross 
on  these  abatements,  we  will  take  the 
statement  as  it  stands.     Suppose  that 
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two  persons,  in  England,  do  bond  fide 
produce  the  food  of  six,  while  in  France, 
ror  the  same  purpose,  the  labour  of  four 
is  requisite.  Does  it  follow  that  Eng- 
land must  have  a  larger  surplus  for  the 
support  of  a  non-agricultural  nopula- 
tion?  No;  but  merely  that  sne  can 
deyote  two-thirds  of  her  whole  produce 
to  the  purpose,  instead  of  on6-third. 
Suppose  the  produce  to  be  twice  as 
great,  and  the  one-third  will  amount  to 
as  much  as  the  two-thirds.  The  fact 
might  be,  that  owing  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  labour  employed  on  the 
French  system,  the  same  land  would 
produce  food  for  twelve  persons  which 
on  the  English  system  would  only  pro- 
duce it  for  six :  and  if  this  were  so, 
which  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  conditions  of  the  hypothesis,  then 
although  the  food  for  twelve  was  pi-o- 
duced  by  the  labour  of  eight,  while  the 
six  were  fed  by  the  labour  of  only  two, 
there  would  be  the  same  number  of 
hands  disposable  for  other  employment 
in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  I 
am  not  contending  that  the  fact  is  so. 
I  know  that  the  gross  produce  per  acre 
in  France  as  a  whole  (though  not  in 
its  most  improved  districts)  averages 
^uch  less  than  in  England,  and  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  the  two  countries,  England  has,  in 
the  sense  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
much  the  largest  disposable  po})ula- 
tion.  But  the  disproportion  certainly 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field's simple  criterion.  Aa  well  might 
it  be  saia  that  agricultural  labour 
in  the  United  States,  where,  by  a 
late  census,  four  families  in  every  five 
appeared  to  be  engaged  in  agricul- 
tme,  must  be  still  more  inefficient  than 
in  France. 

The  inferiority  of  French  cultivation 
(which,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  real,  though 
much  exaggerated,)  is  probably  more 
owing  to  the  lower  general  average  of 


§4. 

guently  too  small,  and,  what  is  worM, 
roken  np  into  an  almost  incredible 


industrial  skill  and  energy  in  that 
oountry,  than  to  any  special  cause : 
and  even  if  partly  the  etrect  of  minute 
subdivision,  it  does  not  prove  that 
small  farming  is  disadvantageous,  but 
only  fwhat  is  undoubtedly  the  fact) 
that  tarma  in  France   are    veiy  fire- 


number  of  patches  OTparceUeSf  most  in- 
conveniently dispersed  and  parted  from 
one  another. 

As  a  question,  not  of  groBS,  batol 
net  produce,  the  comparative  merits  of 
the   c^ande  and  the  petite    cuUwrt^ 
especially  when  the  small  farmer  is 
also  the  proprietor,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as   decided.     It  is  a   question 
on    whi(!h    good   judges    at    present 
differ.   The  current  of  English  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  large  farms :    on  the 
Continent,    the   weight    of  authority 
seems  to  be  on  the  other  side.     Profes- 
sor Ran,  of  Heidelberg,  the  author  d 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
elaborate  of  extant  treatises  on  politi- 
cal economy,  and  who  has  that  large 
acquaintance  with  facts  and  aothorities 
on  his  own  subject,  which  generaDj 
characterises  his  countrymen,  lays  it 
down  as  a  settled  truth,  that  small  or 
moderate-sized  farms  yield  not  only  a 
larger  gross  but  a  larger  net  produce: 
though,  he  adds,  it  is  desirable  thei» 
should  be  some  great  proprietors,  t» 
lead  the  way  in  new  improvements-^ 
The    most  apparently  impartial  and 
discriminating  judgment  that  I  have 
met  with  is  that  of  M.  Passy,  idio 
(always  speaking    with  reference   to 
Ti^t  produce)  gives  his  verdict  in  favour 
of  large  farms  for  grain  and  fimige: 
but,   for  the  kinds   of  culture    whidi 
require  much   labour  and    attention, 
places  the  advantage  wholly  on  tiie 
side  of  small  cultivation  ;  including  in 
this  description,  not  only  the  vine  and 
the  olive,  where  a  considerable  amount 
of  care  and  labour  must  be  bestowed  on 
each  individual  plant,  but  also  roots, 
leguminous  plants,  and   those  wliick 
furnish  the  materials  of  manufactures. 
The  small  size,  and  consequent  mnlti- 
plication,   of  farms,    according  to  iD 
authorities,  are  extremely  favom«Ue 
to  the  abundance  of  many  miner  prc^ 
ducts  of  agriculture.f 

*  See  pp.  362  and  353  of  a  French  traodft- 
tion  published  at  Brussels  in  18SBB,  bj  M. 
Fred,  de  Kemmeter,  of  Ghent. 

t  "  In  the  department  of  the  Niwd,**  mi 
M.  Passy,  '*  a  farm  of  20  hectai*es  (60  aeni) 
produces  in  calves,  dairy  produce,  poultry, 
and  eggs,  a  value  of  someumes  1000  fhuHl 
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it  is  evident  that  every  labourer -who 
extracts  from  the  land  more  than  his 
own  food,  and  that  of  any  family  he 


may  have,  increases  the  means  of  sup- 
porting a  non«gricultural  population. 
Even  if  his  surplus  is  no  more  than 
enough  to  buy  clothes,  the  labourers 
who    make    the  clothes  are   a    non- 
agricultural    population,     enabled    to 
exist   by    food    which   he    produces. 
Every  agricultural   femily,  therefore, 
which  produces  its  own   necessaries, 
adds  to  the  net  produce  of  agriculture ; 
and  so  does  every  person  bom  on  the 
land,  who  by  employing  himself  on  it^ 
adds  more  to  its  ^ss  produce  than 
the  mere  food  which  he  eats.     It  is 
questionable  whether,  even  in  the  most 
subdivided  districts  of  Europe  which 
are  cultivated  by  the  proprietors,  the 
multiplication  of  hands  on  the  soil  has 
a^proAched,    or   tends    to    approach, 
within  a  great  distance  of  this  limit. 
In  France,  though  the  subdivision  is 
confessedly  too  great,  there  is  proof 
positive    that  it  is    far  from  having 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  would 
begin  to  dimmish  the  power  of  sup- 
porting a  non-agncultural  population. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  towns;  which  have  of 
late  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  the  populatitm  generally,^  show- 
ing (unless  the  condition  of  the  town 
labourers    is    becoming    rapidly    de- 
teriorated, which  there  is  no  reason  to 
beUeve)  that  even  by  the  unfair  and 
inapplicable  test  of  proportions,    the 
produotiyeness  of  a^culture  must  be 
on  the   increase.      This,  too,   concur- 
rently with  the  amplest  evidence  that 
in    tne    more  improved    districts    oi' 
Franoe,    and   in   some   which,    until 
lately,  were  among  the   unimproved, 
there  is  a  considerably  increased  con- 
sumption of  country  produce  by  the 
ooontry  population  itself. 

(JC40)  a  jear ;  ^^lich,  doduoting  expenses,  is 
an  addition  to  the  net  produce  of  16  to  20 
franca  per  hectare."— 0»  Ssfttem*  of  Cultiva- 
IMH.  p.  114. 

*  During  the  interval  between  tiiie  census 
•ri861  and  that  of  1666,  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  Paris  alone,  exceeded  the  ag- 
gregate increase  of  all  France :  while  nearly 
lU  the  other  large  towns  likewise  shoved  an 


Impressed  with  the  conviction  that, 
of  all  faults  which  can  be  committed 
by  a  scientific  writer  on  political  and 
social  subjects,  exaggeration,  and  asser- 
tions beyond  the  evidence,  most  require 
to  bo  guarded  against,  I  limited  myself 
in  the  early  editions  of  this  work  to  the 
foregoing  very  moderate  statements. 
I  little  Knew  how  much  stronger  my 
language  might  have  been  without 
exceeding  the  truth,  and  how  much 
the  actual  progress  of  French  agricul- 
ture surpassed  anything  which  I  had 
at  that  time  sufficient  grounds  to 
affirm.  The  investigations  of  that 
eminent  authority  on  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  under- 
taken by  desire  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  since  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  the  total  produce  of  French  agri. 
culture  has  doubled ;  profits  and  wages 
having  both  increased  in  about  the 
same,  and  rent  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
M.  de  Lavergne,  whose  impartiality  is 
one  of  his  greatest  merits,  is,  moreover, 
BO  far  in  this  instance  from  the  sus- 
picion of  having  a  case  to  make  out, 
that  he  is  labouring  to  show,  not  how 
much  French  agriculture  has  accom- 
plished, but  how  much  still  remains  for 
It  to  do.  "We  have  required'*  (he 
sajrs)  **  no  less  than  seventy  years  to 
bnng  into  cultivation  two  million  hec- 
tares" (five  million  English  acres)  "  of 
waste  land,  to  suppress  half  our  fallows, 
double  our  agricultural  products,  in- 
crease our  population  by  30  per  cent^ 
our  wages  by  100  per  cent,  our  rent  by 
160  per  cent.  At  this  rate  we  shall 
require  three  quarters  of  a  century 
more  to  arrive  at  the  point  which 
England  has  already  attamed."* 

After  this  evidence,  we  have  surely 
now  heard  the  last  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  small  properties  and  small 
farms  with  agricultural  improvement. 
The  omy  question  which  remains  open 
is  one  of  degree ;  the  comparative 
rapidity  of  agricultural  improvement 
under  the  two  systems ;  ana  it  is  the 

•  Economie  Rurale  de  la  France  depuU 
1789.  Par  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  Membre 
de  rinstitut  et  de  la  8oci4t^  Centrale  d'Agxi- 
eolture  de  France.    2me  €d.  p.  69. 
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general  opniiQO  of  ihofle  who  are  equally 
well  aoqoamted  with  both,  that  im- 
provement is  greatest  mider  a  due  ad- 
mixture between  them. 

In  thepfeeent  chapter,  I  do  not  enter 
on  the  question  between  great  and 
small  cultivation  vl  anj  other  respect 
than  as  a  question  of  production,  iwd 


II. 

I  of  the  effidencj  of  labour. 
I  return  to  it  hereafter  as  affi 
.  distribution  of  the  produce, 
!  physical  and  social  well-beii 
I  cultivatorsihem8elve8;inwhi 
it  deserves,  and  requires^  a  i 
particular  ^•*«-Tn|ny.^i<>n, 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  THE  LAW  OF  THE  DVGBBASB  OF  LABOUR. 


I  1.  We  have  now  successively 
considered  each  of  the  agents  or  condi- 
tions of  production,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  the  efficacy  of  these  various 
agents  is  promoted.  In  order  to 
come  to  an  end  of  the  questions 
which  relate  exclusively  to  produc- 
tion, one  more,  of  primary  importance, 
remains. 

Production  is  not  a  fixed,  but  an  in- 
creasing thing.  When  not  kept  back 
by  bad  institutions,  or  a  low  state  of 
the  arts  of  life,  the  produce  of  industry 
has  usually  tended  to  increase ;  stimu- 
lated not  only  by  the  desire  of  the  pro- 
ducera  to  augment  their  means  of 
consumption,  but  by  the  increasing 
number  of  the  consumers.  Nothing  in 
political  economy  can  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  to  ascertain  the  law  of 
this  increase  of  ]production ;  the  condi- 
tions to  which  it  IS  subject ;  whether  it 
has  practically  an^  lunits,  and  what 
these  are.  Tnere  is  also  no  subject  in 
political  economy  which  is  popularly 
less  understood,  or  on  which  the  errors 
committed  are  of  a  character  to  pro- 
duce, and  do  produce,  greater  mis- 
chief. 

We  have  seen  that  the  essential  re- 
quisites of  production  are  three — labour, 
capital,  and  natural  agents ;  the  term 
capital  including  all  external  and  phy- 
sical requisites  which  are  products  of 
labour,  the  term  natural  agents  all  those 
which  are  not.  But  among  natural 
•gents  we  need  not  take  into  account 
uose    which,  existing    in    unlimited 


ft. 


quantity,  being  iiica^ble  of  i 
tion,  and  never  altenng  in  i 
ties,  are  always  ready  to  len( 
degree  of  assistance  to  p 
whatever  may  be  its  exten 
and  the  light  of  the  sun.  I 
(about  to  consider  the  imped 
production,  not  the  facuiti 
we  need  advert  to  no  othc 
agents  than  those  which  an 
be  deficient,  either  in  quan 
productive  power.  These  n 
represented  by  the  term  Ian 
in  the  narrowest  acceptatio 
source  of  agricultural  produ 
chief  of  them ;  and  if  we  e 
term  to  mines  and  fisheries 
is  found  in  the  earth  itself^ 
waters  which  partly  cover  it^ 
to  what  is  grown  or  fed  on  it 
it  embraces  everything  with 
need  at  present  concern  ours 
We  may  say,  then,  withoul 
stretch  of  language  than 
necessary  explanations  is  p 
that  the  requisites  of  prodi 
Labour,  Capital,  and  Land, 
crease  of  production,  therefor 
on  the  properties  of  these  ele 
is  a  result  of  the  increase  eit 
elements  themselves,  or  of 
ductiveness.  The  law  of  th 
of  production  must  be  a  cons 
the  laws  of  these  elements ; 
to  the  increase  of  produotioi 
the  limits,  whatever  they  a 
those  laws.  We  proceed  t 
the  three  elements  successi 
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to  tbifl  effect ;  or  in  other 
iwdfl^tiie  lawof  the  increase  of  pro- 
bctiOD,  Tiewed  in  respect  of  its  de- 
Mndenoe,  first  on  Labour,  secondly  on 
)ipita],  and  lastly  on  Land. 


§  2.  The  increase  of  labour  is  the 

Dcrease  of  mankind ;    of  population. 

}d  this  sabject  the  discussions  excited 

ij  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus  have 

Bade  the  tmth,  though  by  no  means 

ndTeraallj  admitted,    yet    so   fully 

faM)WD,tIiat  a  briefer  examination  of 

fte  question  than  would  otherwise  have 

^Mn  necessaiy  will  probably  on  the 

|W8eDt  occasion  suffice. 

The  power  of  multipKcation  inherent 

•U  organic  life  may  be  regarded  as 

"^^    There  is  no  one  species  of 

or  animal,  which,  if  the  earth 

entu-ely  abandoned  to  it,  and  to 

U  things  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not 

umall  number  of  years  overspread 

of  the  globe,  of  whicn  the 

vas  compatible  with  its  ex- 

_  ^^ThedeCTee  of  possible  rabidity 

>TOent  in  dinerent  orders  of  beings ; 

>  hi  all  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  earth 

•  ^  speedily  filled  up.  There 
■toy  species  of  vegetables  of  which 
V^  plant  will  produce  in  one  year 
8^B  of  a  thousand ;  if  only  two 

•  to  maturity,  in  fourteen  years  the 
^  have  multiplied  to    sixteen 

and  more.  It  is  but  a  mode- 
rn of  fecundity  in  animals  to  be 
Ij  of  quadrupung  their  numbers 

•  angle  year;  if  they  onlv  do  as 
^^  half  a  century,  ten  thousand 

■•W  swelled  within  two  centuries 
of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
^■pAcity  of  increase  is  necessarily 
Ponietrical  progression :  thenume- 
^  alone  is  ££ferent. 
^^  property  of  organized  beings, 
llKuui  species  forms^  no  exception, 
of  increase  is  indefinite,  and 
*ttaal  multiplication  woiild  be 
llnfinarily  rapid,  if  the  power  were 
'  to  the  utmosK  It  never  is 
to  the  utmost,  and  yet,  in 
■ost  fitvonrable  drcumstances 
2^1  to  exist,  which  are  those  of  a 
m  ragioa  colonized  from  an  in- 
IIrib  and  civilized  community. 
I^^n  hMB  oofntinued,  for  several 
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generations,  independently  of  fresh  im- 
migration, to  double  itself  in  not  much 
more  than  twenty  years.*  That  th« 
capacity  of  multiplication  in  the  human 
species  exceeds  even  this,  is  evident 
it  we  consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary 
number  of  children  to  a  family,  where 
the  climate  is  good  and  early  mar- 
riages usual ;  and  how  small  a  propor- 
tion of  them  die  before  the  age  of 
maturity,  in  the  present  state  of 
hygienic  knowledge,  where  the  locality 
is  nealthy,  and  the  family  adequately 
provided  with  the  means  of  living.  It 
IS  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capacity 
of  increase,  if  we  only  assume,  that  in 
a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people, 
each  generation  may  be  double  the 
number  of  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  theso 
propositions  might  still  have  require(S 
considerable  enforcement  and  illustnu 
tion ;  but  the  evidence  of  them  is  s^ 
ample  and  incontestable,  that  the} 
have  made  their  way  against  all  kinds 
of  opposition,  and  may  now  be  re- 
gardea  as  axiomatic:  though  the 
extreme  reluctance  felt  to  a(unitting 
them,  every  now  and  then  gives  birth 
to  some  ephemeral  theory,  speedily 
forgotten,  of  a  different  law  of  increase 
in  different  circumstances,  through  a 
providential  adaptation  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  human  species  to  the  exigencies 
of  society.!    The  obstacle  to  a  just 

*  This  has  been  disputed ;  but  the  highest 
estimate  I  have  seen  of  the  term  which 
popul&tion  requires  for  doubling  ithelf  in  the 
United  States,  independently  of  immigrants 
and  of  their  progeny — that  of  Mr.  Carey — 
does  not  exceed  thirty  years. 

t  One  ofthese  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Double- 
day,  may  be  thought  to  require  a  passing 
notice,  because  it  has  of  late  obtained  some 
followers,  and  because  it  derives  a  semblance 
of  support  fh>m  the  general  analogies  of 
organic  life.  Tliis  theory  maintains  that  the 
fecundity  of  the  human  animal,  and  of  all 
other  living  beings,  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  nutriment :  that  an  under- 
fed population  multiplies  rapidly,  but  that 
all  classes  in  comfortable  circumstances  are, 
by  a  physiological  law,  so  unprolific,  as  sel- 
dom to  keep  up  their  numbers  without  being 
recruited  from  a  poorer  class.  There  is  no 
doubt  tliat  a  positive  excess  of  nutriment. 
In  animals  as  well  as  in  ffhiit  trees,  is  un- 
favourable to  reproduction ;  and  it  is  quite 
poflrible,  though  by  no  means  proved,  that 
the  physiological  conditions  of  fecundity  may 
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onderBtanding  of  the  subject  does  not  I  deaths.*    But  the  oondnct 


arise  from  these  theories,  but  from  too 
confrised  a  notion  of  the  causes  which, 
at  most  times  and  places,  keep  the 
actual  increase  of  mankind  so  far 
behind  the  capacity. 

§  8.  Those  causes,  nevertheless,  are 
in  no  way  mysterious.  What  pre- 
vents the  population  of  hares  and 
rabbits  from  overstocking  the  earth? 
Not  want  of  fecundity,  but  causes 
ver^  different :  many  enemies,  and  in- 
sufacient  subsistence;  not  enough  to 
eat,  and  liability  to  being  eaten.  In 
the  human  race,  which  is  not  generally 
stibject   to  the    latter  inconvenience, 


creatures  is  more  or  less  infli 
foresight  of  consequences,  a: 
pulses  superior  to  mere  a 
stincts:  and  they  do  not^ 
propagate  like  swine,  but  an 
though  in  very  unequal  d* 
being  withheld  by  prudence, 
social  affections,  nrom  giving 
to  beings  bom  only  to  misery 
mature  death.  In  proportioi 
kind  rise  above  the  conditic 
beasts,  population  is  restraine 
fear  of  want,  rather  than 
it8el£  Even  where  there  is  no 
of  starvation,  many  are  simila 

^---    —    ,    unefn  by  the  apprehension  ( 

j/^the  equivalents   for    it  are  war  and  i  ^;iniat  have  come  to  be  regard* 

disease.    If  the  multiplication  of  man-  n  decencies  of  their   situation 

kind  proceeded  only,  like  that  of  the 

other  animals,  from  a  blind  instinct,  it 

would  be  limited  in  the  same  manner 

with  theirs;  the  births  would  be  as 

numerous  as  the  physical  constitution 

of  the  species  admitted  of,   and  the 

population  would   be  kept  down    by 


exist  in  the  greatest  degpree  when  the  supply 
of  food  is  somewhat  stinted.  But  any  one 
who  might  bo  inclined  to  draw  from  this, 
even  if  admitted,  conclusions  at  variance 
with  the  principle  of  Mr.  Maltbus,  needs 
only  be  invited  to  look  through  a  volume  of 
the  Peerage,  and  observe  the  enormous  fami- 
lies almost  universal  in  that  class;  or  call 
to  mind  the  large  families  of  the  English 
clergy,  and  genexuUy  of  the  middle  classes  of 
England.  It  is,  besides,  well  remarked  by 
Mr.  Carey,  that,  to  be  consistent  with  Mr. 
Doubleday's  theory,  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  apart  from  im- 
migration, ought  to  be  one  of  the  slowest  on 
record. 

Mr.  Carey  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  also 
§rounded  on  a  physiological  truth,  that  the 
total  sum  of  nutriment  received  by  an  or- 
ganized body  directs  itself,  in  largest  proper^ 
tion,  to  the  parts  of  the  system  which  are 
most  used;  from  which  he  anticipates  a 
diminution  in  the  fecundity  of  human  beings, 
not  through  more  abundant  leeding,  but 
through  the  greater  use  of  their  brains  inci- 
dent to  an  advanced  civilization.  There  is 
considerable  plausibility  in  this  speculation, 
and  experience  may  hereafter  confirm  it. 
But  the  change  in  the  human  constitution 
which  it  supposes,  if  ever  realized,  will  con- 
duce to  the  expected  effect  rather  by  ren- 
dering physical  self-restraint  easier,  than  by 
dispensing  with  its  necessity ;  since  the  most 
rapid  known  rate  of  multiplication  is  quite 
compatible  with  a  very  sparing  employment 
wf  the  multiplying  powvr 


Hitherto  no  other  motives  tb 
two  have  been  found  strong  ei 
the  generality  of  mankind,  to 
act  the  tendency  to  increase, 
been  the  practice  of  a  great 
of  the  miadle  and  the  poorei 
whenever  free  from  external 
to^  marry  as  early,  and  in  m 
tries  to  nave  as  many  childre 
consistent  with  maintaining  tl 
in  the  condition  of  life  which  1 
bom  to,  or  were  accustomed  tc 
as  theirs.  Among  the  middl 
in  many  individual  instances 
an  additional  restraint  exerc 
the  desire  of  doing  more  thj 

*  Mr.  Carey  expatiates  <m  the  a 
supposing  that  matter  tends  to  a 
highest  form  of  organization,  the 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  it  assumes 
forms  which  compose  human  fi 
human  beings  multiply  fastex  thi 
and  cabbages.  But  the  limit  to  tfa 
of  mankind,  according  to  the  doctr 
Malthna,  does  not  depend  on  the 
increase  of  turnips  and  cabbages,  1 
limited  quantity  of  the  land  on  w 
can  be  grown.  So  long  as  the  qi 
land  is  practically  unlimited,  whi 
the  United  States^  and  food,  con 
can  be  increased  at  the  highest  r 
is  natural  to  it,  mankind  also  maj 
augmented  difficulty  in  obtaining  sa 
increase  at  their  highest  rate.  "S 
Carey  can  show,  not  that  turnips 
bages  but  that  the  soil  itself,  or  th« 
elements  contained  in  it,  tend  nsl 
multiply,  and  that,  too,  at  a  rate  • 
the  most  rapid  possible  increase  of 
he  will  have  said  something  to  tiu 
Till  then,  this  part,  at  least,  of  his 
mav  be  considered  as  non-ozliteat 
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tifciniiig  their  mrcumBtances  —  of  im- 
proving them;  bat  such  a  desire  is 
rarely  foand,  or  rarely  has  that  effect, 
in  the  Ubourin^  classes.  If  they  can 
hring  up  a  family  as  they  were  them- 
selves oronght  op,  even  the  prudent 
among  them  are  nsnally  satisfied.  Too 
often  they  do  not  think  even  of  that, 
hat  rely  on  fortune,  or  on  the  resooroes 
to  be  foond  in  legal  or  voluntary 
charity. 

In  a  very  backward  state  of  society, 
like  that  en  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  many  j^rts  of  Asia  at  present 
rapftdation  is  kept  down  by  actual 
^tturvation.  The  starvation  does  not 
take  place  in  ordinary  years,  but  in 
seasons  of  scarcity,  which  in  those 
states  of  society  are  much  more  fre- 
quent and  moro  extreme  than  Europe 
IS  now  accustom^  to.  In  these  seasons 
actual  want,  or  the  maladies  conse- 
quent on  it,  carry  off  numbers  of  the 
population,  whicn  in  a  succession  of 
utvourable  years  again  expands,  to  be 
again  craeft^  decimated.  In  a  more 
improved  state,  lew,  even  among  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  are  limited  to 
actual  necessaries,  and  to  a  bare 
lufficiency  of  those  :  and  the  increase 
iflJEept  within  bounds,  not  by  excess 
'iodeaths,  but  by  limitation  of  births. 
The  limitation  is  brought  about  in 
various  ways.  In  some  countries,  it  is 
the  result,  fif  prudent  or  conscientious 
KeJ^COfitCftinu  There  is  a  condition  to 
irhich  the  labouring  people  are  ha- 
bituated; they  perceive  that  by  having 
too  nxuneroas  families,  they  must  sink 
below  that  condition,  or  fail  to  trans- 
mit it  to  their  children ;  and  this  they 
do  not  choose  to  submit  to.  The 
oountriea  in  which,  so  far  as  is  known, 
a  great  degree  of  volimtary  prudence 
has  been  longest  practised  on  this 
subject,  are  Norway  and  parts  of 
Switzerland.  Concerning  both,  there 
happens  to  be  unusually  authentic  in- 
formation; many  facts  were  carefully 
broaght  together  by  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
much  ad(Utional  evidence  has  been 
obtained  since  his  time.  In  both  these 
oonntries  the  increase  of  population  is 
veiT  slow ;.  and  what  checks  it,  is  not 
mmtitude  of  deaths,  but  fewness  of 
liirtbs.      Both    ths    hirtiis   and    the 


deaths  are  remarkably  few  in  propo^ 
tion  to  the  population ,  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  the  longest  m 
Europe ;  the  population  contains  fewer 
chil(hen,  and  a  greater  j)roportionid 
number  of  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
than  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  paucity 
of  births  tends  directly  to  prolong  life, 
b^  keeping  the  people  in  comfortable 
cireumstances ;  and  the  same  prudence 
is  doubtless  exercised  in  avoiding 
causes  of  disease,  as  in  keeping  clear 
of  the  principal  cause  of  poverty. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tfie 
two  countries  thus  honourably  distin- 
guished, are  countries  of  small  landed 
proprietors. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
prudence  and  forethought,  which  per- 
haps miccht  not  be  exercised  by  the 
pepple  themselves,  are  exercised  by  the 
^siate  for  their  benefit ;  marriage  not 
being  permitted  until  the  contracting 
parties  can  show  that  they  have  the 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  support. 
Under  these  laws,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  iuUy  hereafter,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  is  reported  to  be 
good,  and  the  ille^timate  births  not 
80  numerous  as  might  be  exjpected. 
There  are  places,  again,  in  which  die 
restraining  cause  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  individual  prudence,  as  some 
general  and  perhaps  even  accidental 
habit  of  the  country.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  England,  during  the  last 
century,  the  growth  of  popidation  was 
very  effectually  repressed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  cottage  to  live  in. 
It  was  the  custom  for  unmarried  la- 
bourers to  lodge  and  board  with  their 
employers ;  it  was  the  custom  for  mar- 
ried labourers  to  have  a  cottage :  and 
the  rule  of  the  English  poor  Taws  by 
which  a  parish  was  charged  with  the 
support  of  its  unemployed  poor,  ren- 
dered landowners  averse  to  promote 
marriage.  About  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  great  demand  for  men  in  war 
and  manufactures,  made  it  be  thought 
a  patriotic  thing  to  encourage  popula- 
tion: and  about  the  same  time  the 
growing  inclination  of  formers  to  livm 
Eke  rich  people,  fiayoured  as  it  was  by 
a  long  period  of  high  prices,  ma^ 
H2 
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them  desirous  of  keeping  inferiors  at 
a  greater  distanoe,  and  pecuniary 
motives  arising  from  abuses  of  the 
poor  laws  bemg  superadded,  they 
gradually  drove  their  labourers  into 
oottages,  whicb  the  landlords  now  no 
longer  reiused  permission  to  build.  In 
some  countries  an  old  standing  custom 
that  a  girl  should  not  marry  until  she 
ha^  spun  and  woven  for  herself  an 
M^ple  trotisaeau  (destined  for  the 
^'supply  of  her  whole  subsequent  life),  is 
saia  to  have  acted  as  a  substantial 
check  to  population.    In  England,  at 

E resent,  the  influence  of  prudence  in 
eeping  down  multiplication  is  seen  by 
the  diminished  number  of  marriages 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  years 
when  trade  is  bad. 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  by 
which  the  population  is  anywhere 
limited  to  a  comparatively  slow  rate  of 
increase,  an  acceleration  of  the  rate 
very  speedily  follows  any  diminution  of 
the  motives  to  restraint.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  do  any- 
thing more  than  give  a  temporary 
margin,  speedily  filled  up  by  an  in- 
crease of  their  numbers.  The  use  they 
commonly  choose  to  make  of  any  ad- 
vantageous change  in  their  circum- 
stances, is  to  take  it  out  in  the  form 
which,  by  augmenting  the  population, 
deprives  the  succeeding  generation  of 
the  benefit.  Unless,  either  bv  their 
general  improvement  in  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  or  at  least  by 
raising  their  habitual  standard  of  com- 
fortabk  living,  they  can  be  taught  to 
make  a  better  use  of  favourable  cir- 


cumstances, nothing  permanent  ta 
done  for  them;  the  most  prom 
schemes  end  only  in  having  s 
numerous,  but  not  a  happier  p* 
By  their  habitual  standard,  I 
that  (when  any  such  there  is)  do' 
which  they  will  multiply,  but 
lower.  Eveiy  advance  they  ma 
education,  civilization,  and  soda 
provement,  tends  to  raise  this  stan 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
dually,  though  slowly,  rising  ii 
more  advanced  countries  of  W( 
Europe.  Subsistence  and  emploi 
in  England  have  never  increased 
rapidly  than  in  the  last  fort^  ; 
but  every  census  since  1821  sho^ 
smaller  proportional  increase  of  p 
tion  than  that.of  theperiod  precc 
and  the  produce  of  french  a^rie 
and  industry  is  increasing  m  i 
gressive  ratio,  while  the  pope 
exhibits,  in  every  quinquennial  c 
a  smaller  proportion  of  births  1 
population. 

The  subject,  however,  of  popn 
in  its  connexion  with  the  condii 
the  labouring  classes,  will  b 
sidered  in  another  place:  i^ 
present,  we  have  to  do  with  it  sc 
one  of  the  elements  of  Productio 
in  that  character  we  could  m 
pense  with  pointing  out  the  un! 
extent  of  its  natural  powers  of  in 
and  the  causes  owing  to  wb. 
small  a  portion  of  that  unJ 
power  is  for  the  most  part  a4 
exercised.  After  this  brief  i 
tioii,  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
elements. 


CHAPTEB  XL 


OF  THE   LAW  OF  THB  INCREABB   OF  OAPTTAL. 


I  1.  Thb  requisites  of  production 
being  labour,  capital,  and  land,  it  has 
been  seen  irom  the  preceding  chapter 
that  the  impediments  to  the  increase 
of  production  do  not  arise  from  the 
fim*  of  these  elements.     On  the  side 


of  labour  there  is  no  obstacle  t 
increase  of  production,  indefiia)> 
extent  and  of  unslackening  rapi 
Population  has  the  power  ofincni 
in  an  uniform  and  rapid  mam 
ratia    If  the  only  essentid  ooni 
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ffnMxm  were  labonr,  the  produce 
mpA,  tod  natuTtfUy  would,  increase 
b  the  same  ratio;  and  there  would  be 
90  Hnit,  mrtil  tiie  numbers  of  mankind 
^cn  \mfjbi  to  a  stand  from  actual 
i»ntofgp«5e. 

■  Bot  production  has  other  requisites, 
M  «  these,  the  one  which  we  shall 
"  cteoDsider  is  Capital  There  cannot 
nun  people  in  any  countiy,  or  in 
^vnrld,  than  can  be  supported  from 
jrodace  of  past  labour  until  that 
raent  labour  comes  in.  There 
he  no  ^[reater  number  of  productive 
^  yn  m  any  country,  or  in  the 
idd,  iim.  can  be  supported  from  that 
W  of  the  produce  of  past  labour, 
^  ii  spared  from  the  enjoyments 
=»  possessor  for  purposes  of  repro- 
■^,  and  is  termed  Capital.  We 
>*Dext^  therefore,  to  inquire  into 
I  oonditioDB  ctf  die  increase  of  capi- 
J  the  causes  by  which  the  rapidity 
^  increase  is  determined,  and 
>  Mcessaiy  limitations  of  that  in- 

^  all  capital  is  the  product  of 
"^1  that  is,  of  abstinence  from 
>Bnt  consumption  for  the  sake  of  a 
^  good,  the  increase  of  capital 
*  ^nd  upon  two  things — ^the 
Jfflt  rf  the  ftmd  from  which  saving 

B—  wniade,  and  the  strength  of  the 
Jtions  which  prompt  to  it. 
.^^^d  from  which  saving  can  be 
u  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of 
!^i  ^r  supplying  the  necessaries 
*•  to  all  concerned  in  the  produc- 
••  .(including  those  employed  in 
^g  the  materials,  and  keeping 
[^fixed  capital  in  repair.)  More 
this  surplus  cannot  oe  saved 
any  circumstances.  As  much 
^  though  it  ncer  is  saved, 
9*  inight  be.  This  surplus  is  the 
^from  which  the  enjoyments,  as 
Qgnished  from  the  necessaries  of 
iiiducersj  are  provided  ;^  it  is  the 
^tmn.  which  all  are  subsisted,  who 
r^  themselves  engaged  in  produc- 
Ji  and  from  which  all  additions  are 
Jjl  to  capital.  It  is  the  real  net 
|lno  of  tne  xsountry.  The  phrase, 
■rodnce,  is  often  taken  in  a  more 
Im  fense,  to  denote  only  the  profits 
tie  capitalist  and  the  rent  of  the 


landlord,  under  the  idea  that  nothing 
can  be  included  in  the  net  produce  of 
capital,  but  what  is  returned  to  the 
owner  of  the  capital  after  replacing 
his  expenses.  But  this  is  too  narrow 
an  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
capital  of  the  employer  forms  the 
revenue  of  the  labourers,  and  if  this 
exceeds  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  ^ves 
them  a  surplus  which  they  may  either 
expend  in  eigoyments  or  save.  For 
every  purpose  for  which  there  can  be 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  net  produce  of 
industry,  this  surplus  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded m  it.  When  this  is  included, 
and  not  otherwise,  the  net  produce  of 
the  country  is  the  measure  of  its 
effective  power ;  of  what  it  can  spare 
for  any  purposes  of  public  utility,  or 
private  indulgence;  the  portion  of 
Its  produce  of  which  it  can  dispose  at 
pleasure;  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
to  attain  any  ends,  or  gratify  any 
wishes,  either  of  the  government  or 
of  individuals;  which  it  can  either 
spend  for  its  satisfaction,  or  save  for 
fature  advantage. 

The  amount  of  this  fund,  this  net 
produce,  this  excess  of  production 
above  the  physical  necessaries  of  the 

S reducers,  is  one  of  the  elements  that 
etermino  the  amount  of  saving.  The 
greater  the  produce  of  labour  after 
supporting  the  labourers,  the  more 
there  is  which  can  be  saved.  Ihe 
same  thing  also  partly  contributes  to 
determine  how  much  wiU  be  saved. 
A  part  of  the  motive  to  saving  consists 
in  the  prospect  of  deriving  an  income 
from  savings ;  in  the  fact  that  capital, 
employed  m  production,  is  capable  of 
not  only  reproducing  itself  but  yielding 
an  increase.  The  gi'eater  the  profit 
that  can  be  made  from  capital,  the 
stronger  is  the  motive  to  its  accumu- 
lation. That  indeed  which  forms  the 
inducement  to  save,  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  fund  which  supplies  the  means 
of  saving,  not  the  whole  net  produce  of 
the  land,  capital,  and  labour  of  the 
country,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  the  part 
which  forms  the  remuneration  of  the 
capitalist,  and  is  called  profit  of  stock. 
It  will  however  be  readily  enough 
understood,  even  previously  to  the  ex- 
pUoAtions  which  will  be  given  here- 
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after,  that  when  tne  general  prodao- 
tiyeness  of  labour  and  capital  is  great, 
the  returns  to  the  oapitahst  are  likely 
to  be  large,  and  that  some  proportion, 
though  not  an  uniform  one,  will  com- 
monly obtain  between  the  two. 

I  3.  But  the  disposition  to  save 
does  not  wholly  depend  on  the  external 
inducement  to  it;  on  the  amount  of 
profit  to  be  made  from  savings.  With 
the  same  pecuniary  inducement,  the 
inclination  is  very  different,  in  differ- 
ent persons,  and  in  different  commu- 
nities. The  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation is  of  unequal  strength,  not  gdIj 
according  to  the  varieties  of  individual 
character,  but  to  the  general  state  of 
society  and  civilization.  Like  all 
other  moral  attributes,  it  is  one  in 
which  the  human  race  exhibits  great 
differences,  conformably  to  the  diver- 
sity of  its  circumstances  and  the  stage 
of  its  pro^ss. 

On  topics  which  if  they  were  to  be 
folly  investigated  would  exceed  the 
bounds  that  can  be  allotted  to  them 
in  this  treatise,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  other  works  in  which 
the  necessary  developments  have  been 
presented  more  at  length.  On  the 
subject  of  Population  this  valuable 
service  has  been  rendered  bv  the 
celebrated  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus; 
and  on  the  point  which  now  occupies 
us  1  can  refer  with  equal  confidence  to 
another,  though  a  less  known  work, 
"New  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy/' by  Dr.  Bae.*     In  no  other 


*  This  traatiM  is  an  example,  tuch  at  not 
unrrequently  presents  itself,  how  much  more 
depends  on  accident,  than  on  the  qualities 
of  a  book.  In  determining  its  reception.  Had 
it  appeared  at  a  suitable  time,  and  been  fa- 
voured by  circumstances,  it  would  have  had 
every  requisite  for  great  success.  The  author, 
a  Scotchman  settled  in  the  United  States, 
nnites  mnch  knowledge,  an  original  vein  of 
thought,  a  considerable  turn  for  philosophic 
generalities,  and  a  manner  of  exposition  and 
Illustration  calculated  to  make  ioeas  tell  not 
only  for  what  they  are  worth,  but  for  more 
than  they  are  worth,  and  which  sometimes, 
I  think,  has  that  eflfect  in  the  writer's  own 
mind.  The  principal  fault  of  the  book  it 
th«  position  of  anu^onism  in  which,  with 
the  controversial  spirit  apt  to  be  found  in 
those  who  have  new  thoughts  on  old  subjects, 
he  has  placed  himself  towards  Adam  Smith. 
I  eaU  this  a  fitolt,  (though  I  think  manj  of 
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book  known  to  me  is  so  m«^ 
thrown,    both    firom     princirio 
history,  on    the  causes  whicn 
mine  the  accumulation  of  capitaL 

All  accumulation  involves  the 
fice  of  a  present,  for  the  sake 
future  gooa.  But  the  expediency  o 
a  sacrifice  varies  very  much  in  dif 
states  of  circumstances ;  and  tb 
lingness  to  make  it,  varies  still  n 

In  weighing  the  future  again 
present,  the  uncertainty  of  all  i 
future  is  a  leading  element ;  an( 
uncertainty  is  of  very  difierent  de 
"AU  circumstances,''  therefore 
creasing  the  probability  of  the 
sion  we  make  for  futurity  beii 
joyed  by  ourselves  or  oUier% 
justly  and  reasonably  ''  to 
strength  to  the  effective  des; 
accumulation.  Thus  a  healthy  c 
or  occupation,  by  increasing  th 
babilitj  of  life,  nas  a  tendency 
to  this  desire.  fWhen  engag 
safe  occupations,  uid  living  in  E 
countries,  men  are  much  more 
be  frugal  than  in  unhealthy  or  1 
ous  occupations,  and  ia  clim&l 
nicious  to  human  lifeJ  Sailo 
soldiers  are  jprodigals.  In  the 
Indies,  New  Orleans,  the  East 
the  expenditure  of  the  inhabit 
profuse.  The  same  people,  ooi 
reside  in  the  healthy  parts  of  ^ 
and  not  getting  into  the  vo 
extravagant  fashion,  live  econoz 
War  and  pestilence  have  alwayi 
and  luxury  among  the  other  ev: 
follow  in  their  train.  For 
reasons,  whatever  gives  security 
affairs  of  the  community  is  favo 
to  the  strength  of  this  princiV* 
this  respect  the  general  prevale 
law  and  order,  and  the  prospect  < 
continuance  of  peace  and  traoqo 
have  considerable  influence."! 
more  perfect  the  security,  the  gi 


the  criticismi  Just,  and  waie  of  tb« 
seeing),  because  there  is  mnoblMi'* 
ference  of  opinion  tlian  miglU  bt  im 
flrom  Dr.  Rae's  animadversions ;  and  b< 
what  he  has  found  vulnerable  in  Ui 

Eredecessor  is  chiefly  the  **  human  tost 
1  his  premises ;  the  portion  of  tbeai 
over  and  above  what  was  either  rsqii 
is  actually  used  for  the  estabUshmenl 
conclusions. 

4*  Rae  ».  laS. 
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4rill  be  the  effective  strength  of  the 
deeire  of  AocnmnlationJ  Where  pro- 
per^ is  leas  safe,  or  the  yiciflsituides 
nunoDB  to  fartunes  are  more  ficequent 
and  seYeie,  fewer  persons  will  save  at 
all,  and  (^  those  who  do,  many  will 
require  the  inducement  of  a  nigher 
rate  of  i»ofit  on  capital,  to  make  mem 
prefer  a  doabifbl  future  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  present  enjoyment 

These  are  considerations  which  affect 
the  expediency,  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
cf  consulting  future  interests  at  the 
expense  of  present.  But  the  inclination 
to  make  this  sacrifice  does  not  solely 
depend  upon  its  expediency.  The  dis- 
position to  save  is  often  far  short  of 
what  reason  would  dictate:  and  at 
ottiAr  times  is  liable  to  be  in  excess  of  it. 
fpeficient  strength  of  the  desire  of 
accnmnlation  may  arise  from  improrL 
dence,  or  from  want  of  interest  in 
others.  Improvidence  may  be  con- 
nected with  mtellectual  as  well  as 
moral  causes//  Individuals  and  com- 
mimities  of  a  very  low  state  of  intelli- 
gemse  are  always  improvident.  A 
certain  measure  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment seems  necessary  to  enable  absent 
things,  and  especially  things  futore,  to 
act  with  an^  force  on  the  ima^ation 
and  will.  Mie  effect  of  want  of  interest 
in  others  m  diminishing  accumulation, 
will  be  admitted,  if  we  consider  how 
much  saving  at  present  takes  place, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  interest  of 
otliers  rather  than  of  ourselves;  the 
education  of  children,  their  advance- 
ment in  life,  the  future  interests  of 
other  personal  connexions,  the  power 
of  promoting  by  the  bestowal  of  money 
or  time,  objects  of  public  or  private 
usefulness.  If  mankind  were  generally 
in  the  state  of  mind  to  which  some 
approach  was  seen  in  the  declining 
period  of  the  Roman  empire — caring 
nothing  for  their  heirs,  as  well  as 
nothing  for  friends,  the  pubL'c,  or  any 
olgect  which  survived  them  — they 
wodd  seldom  deny  themselves  ai/y  m- 
diligence  for  the  sake  of  saving,  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  their  own  future 
years ;  which  they  would  place  in  life 
•imiiities,  or  in. some  other  form  which 
would  ma^  its  existence  and  their 
U?es  terminate  together. 


§  3.  From  these  various  causes,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  there  is,  in  differ 
ent  portions  of  ^e  human  race,  a 
greater  diversity  than  is  usually  ad- 
verted to,  in  the  strength  of  the  effective 
desire  of  accumulation.  A  backward 
state  of  general  civilization  is  often 
more  the  effect  of  deficiency  in  this 
particular  than  in  many  others  which 
attract  more  attention.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  example,  of  a  hunting 
tribe,  "  man  may  be  said  to  be  neces- 
sarily improvident,  and  regardless  of 
futurity,  because,  in  this  state,  the 
future  presents  oothing  which  can  be 
with  certainty  either  foreseen  or  go- 
verned.   Besides  a  want  of  the 

motives  exciting  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  futurity  through  means  of  the 
abilities  of  the  present,  there  is  a  want 
of  the  habits  of  perception  and  action, 
leading  to  a  constant  connexion  in  the 
mind  of  those  distant  points,  and  of  the 
series  of  events  serving  to  unite  them. 
Even,  therefore,  if  motives  be  awakened 
capable  of  producing  the  exertion  ne- 
cessary to  effect  this  connexion,  there 
remains  the  task  of  training  the  mind 
to  think  and  act  so  as  to  establish  it." 

For  instance:  "Upon  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  there  are  several 
little  Indian  villages.  They  are  sup 
rounded,  in  general,  by  a  good  deal  of 
land,  from  which  the  wood  seems  to 
have  been  long  extirpated,  and  havo, 
besides,  attached  to  them,  extensive 
tracts  of  forest.  The  cleared  land  is 
rarely,  I  may  almost  sav  never,  culti- 
vated, nor  are  any  inroads  made  in  the 
forest  for  such  a  purpose.  The  soil  is, 
nevertheless,  fertile,  and  were  it  noty 
manure  lies  in  heaps  by  their  houses. 
Were  every  family  to  inclose  half  an 
acre  of  ground,  tin  it,  and  plant  it  ill 
potatoes  and  maize,  it  would  yield  a 
sufficiency  to  support  them  one-half 
the  year.  They  suffer,  too,  every  now 
and  then,  extreme  want,  insomuch 
that,  joined  to  occasional  intemperance, 
it  is  rapidly  reducing  their  numbers. 
This,  to  us,  so  strange  apathy  proceeds 
not,  in  any  great  degree,  from  repug 
nance  to  labour ;  on  &e  contrarv,  they 
apply  very  diligently  to  it  when  its 
reward  is  immediate.  ThuS;  besides 
their  peculiar  occupatio.  s  of  hunting 
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and  fifihing,  in  which  they  are  ever 
ready  to  engage,  they  are  mnch  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  may  be  seen  labouring 
at  the  oar,  or  setting  \nth  the  pole,  in 
the  large  boats  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  always  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
the  additional  hands  necessary  to  con- 
duct rafts  through  some  of  the  rapids. 
Nor  is  the  obstacle  aversion  to  agri- 
cultural labour.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
prejudice  of  theirs ;  but  mere  prejudices 
always  yield,  principles  of  action  cannot 
be  created.  When  the  returns  from 
agricultural  labour  are  speedy  and 
great,  they  are  also  agnculturists. 
Thus,  some  of  the  little  islands  on 
Lake  St.  Francis,  near  the  Indian 
village  of  St.  Begis,  are  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  maize,  a  plant  yielding 
a  return  of  a  hundredfold,  and  forming, 
even  when  half  ripe,  a  pleasant  and 
eubstantiad  repast.  Patches  of  the 
best  land  on  these  islands  are,  there- 
fore, every  year  cultivated  by  them  for 
this  purpose.  As  their  situation  renders 
them  inaccessible  to  cattle,  no  fence  is 
required;  were  this  additional  outlay 
necessary,  I  suspect  they  would  hie 
neglected,  like  the  commons  adjoining 
their  village.  These  had  apparently, 
at  one  time,  been  under  crop.  The 
cattle  of  the  neighbouring  settlers 
would  now,  however,  destroy  an^  crop 
not  securely  fenced,  and  this  additional 
necessary  outlay  consequently  bars 
their  culture.  It  removes  them  to  an 
order  of  instruments  of  flower  return 
than  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation in  this  little  society. 

"  It  is  here  deserving  of  notice,  that 
Krhat  instruments  of  this  kind  they  do 
form,  are  completelv  formed.  The 
small  spots  of  com  thev  cultivate  are 
thorougnly  weeded  and  hoed.  A  little 
neglect  in  this  part  would  indeed  re- 
duce the  crop  very  much ;  of  this  ex- 
perience has  made  them  perfectly 
aware,  and  they  act  accordingly.  It  is 
evidentlv  not  the  necessary  lalwur  that 
is  the  oDstacle  to  more  extended  cul- 
ture, but  the  distant  return  from  that 
labour.  I  am  assured,  indeed,  that 
among  some  of  the  more  remote  tribes, 
the  labour  thus  expeuded  much  exceeds 
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that  given  by  the  wfaitea.  Ito 
portions  of  ground  being  cropped 
out  remission,  and  manure  not 
used,  they  would  soarcely  yvA.* 
return,  were  not  the  soil  most  ca3 
broken  and  pulverized,  both  m.i 
hoe  and  the  hand.  In  sodi  a  sit; 
a  white  man  would  clear  a  firesb 
of  ground.  It  would  peihaps 
repay  his  labour  the  fint^ear,  m 
would  have  to  look  for  his  rew 
succeeding  years.  On  the  Indi» 
ceeding  years  are  too  distant  to 
sufficient  impression ;  though,  to 
what  labour  may  bring  about 
course  of  a  few  months,  he  toil 
more  assiduously  than  the  whiten 
This  view  of  things  is  oonfim 
the  eiqperience  of  the  Jesuits,  in  t1 
teresting  efforts  to  civilize  tiie  I 
of  Paraguay.  They  gained  tha 
deuce  of  these  savages  in  m 
extraordinary  degree.  They  ac 
influence  over  them  sufficient  U 
them  change  their  whole  mao 
life.  They  obtained  their  absolc 
mission  and  obedience.  They 
lished  peace.  They  taught  U3 
the  operations  of  European  c 
ture,  and  many  of  the  more  c 
arts.  There  were  evenrwhere 
seen,  accordine  to  Charlevoix, 
shops  of  gilders,  painters,  so 
goldsmiths,  watchmakers,  car] 
joiners,  dyers,**  &c.  These  occk 
were  not  practised  for  the  j 
gain  of  the  artificers :  the  pro<C 
at  the  absolute  dinwsal  of  t1 
sionaries,  who  ruled  the  peop^ 
voluntary  despotism.  The  o' 
arising  from  aversion  to  laboi 
therefore  very  completely  ov 
The  real  diflSculty  was  the  i: 
deuce  of  the  people ;  their  inab 
think  for  the  mture ;  and  the  ne 
accordingly  of  the  most  unrei 
and  minute  superintendence  < 
part  of  their  mstructors.  "T 
itrst,  if  these  ^ve  up  to  them  tb 
of  the  oxen  with  which  they  pl« 
their  indolent  thoughtlessness 
probably  leave  them  at  eveninj 
yoked  to  the  implement.  Worw 
this,  instances  occurred  where  th 
them  up  for  supper,  thinking  wb 
•  rm,  p.  Tac- 
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that  they  snfficieiitly  ex- 
«hei  by  saying  they  were 
. . .   These  fitthers,  says  Ul- 
to  viiit  the  houses,  to  examine 
u  imU^  wanted :  for,  without  this 
^  Indiaos  would  never  look  after 
They  must  be  present,  too, 
ib  are  slaughtered,  not  only 
lti»e  meat  may  be  equally  divided, 
__<pt  nothing  may  be  lost."    "  But 
^'j'JilBtanding  all  this  care  and  su- 
mtendence,"  says  Charlevoix,  "  and 
H0  precautions  which  are  taken  to 
wt  any  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
we  missionaries  are  sometimes 
h  embarrassed.    It  often  happens 
W*'(the  Indians)  "do  not  reserve 
^kanaehes  a  sufficiency  of  grain, 
•ifcraeed.    As  for  their  other  pro- 
^^    were  they  not  well  looked  after, 
5  *oald  soon  be   without  where- 
■■Wtoeopportlife."* 
^^»tt  example  intermediate,  in  the 
5J5r  <rf  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
between  the  state  of  things 
L^  -i^cted   and   that  of  modem 
*"!*»  the  case  of  the  Chinese  de- 
*ttention.     From  various  cir- 
"^  in  their  personal  habits 
jjjjal  condition,  it  might  be  an- 
'  Id  that  they  would  possess  a 
w  prodence  and    self-control 
'"[an  other  Asiatics,  but  inferior 
'  European  nations ;  and  the  fol- 
*^nce  is  adduced  of  the  &ct. 
"^wlity  is    one    of  the    chief 
.  JJ»  niarb'n^  a  high  degree  of 
^y^^e  desire  of  accumulation, 
ijjj^ony  of  travellers  ascribes  to 


. — iits  formed  by  the  Chinese, 
y  inferior  durability  to  similar 
pJJJfJits  constructed  by  Europeans. 
*^«*«e8,  we  are  told,  unless  of  the 
^^  '•^«i  are  in  general  of  unbumt 
p  of  clay,  or  of  nurdles  plastered 
.  J^;  me  roofe,  of  reeds  fastened 
^*''  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
p^nhstantial  or  temporary  fabrics. 
?|  Partitions  are  of  paper,  requiring 
Jjyewed  every  year.  A  similar 
Bj^on  may  be  made  concerning 
'implements  of  husbandry,  and 
■fttensils.  They  are  almost  en- 
V  ef  wood,  the  metals  entering 
^  sparingly  into  their  construo- 
*  Hae.  D.  140. 


tion ;  consequently  they  soon  wear  out, 
and  require  frequent  renewals.  A 
greater  degree  of  strength  in  the  effec- 
tive desire  of  accumulation,  would 
cause  them  to  be  constructed  of  mate- 
rials requiring  a  greater  present  ex- 
penditure, but  being  fSar  more  durable. 
From  the  same  cause,  much  land,  that 
in  other  countries  would  be  cultivated, 
lies  waste.  All  traveUers  take  notice 
of  large  tracts  of  lands,  chiefly  swamps, 
which  continue  in  a  state  of  nature. 
To  bring  a  swamp  into  tillage  is  ^ne- 
rally  a  process,  to  complete  which, 
requires  several  years.  It  must  be 
previously  drained,  the  surface  long 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  many  opera^ 
tions  nerformed,  before  it  can  be  made 
capable  of  bearing  a  crop.  Though 
yielding,  probably,  a  very  considerable 
return  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  it, 
that  return  is  not  made  until  a  long 
time  has  elapsed.  The  cultivation  m 
such  land  implies  a  greater  strength  of 
the  effective  desire  of  accummation 
than  exists  in  the  empire. 

"  The  produce  of  tne  harvest  is,  as 
we  have  remarked,  always  an  instru- 
ment of  some  order  or  another ;  it  is  a 
provision  for  future  want,  and  regulated 
oy  the  same  laws  as  those  to  which 
other  means  of  attaining  a  similar  end 
conform.  It  is  there  chiefly  rice,  of 
which  there  are  two  harvests,  the  one 
in  June,  the  other  in  October.  The 
period  then  of  eight  months  between 
October  and  June,  is  that  for  which 

5 revision  is  made  each  year,  and  the 
ifferent  estimate  they  make  of  to-day 
and  this  day  eight  months  will  appear 
in  the  self-denial  they  practise  now,  in 
order  to  guard  against  want  then. 
The  amount  of  this  self-denial  would 
seem  to  be  small.  The  father  Parennin, 
indeed,  (who  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  spent  a  long  life  among  the 
Chinese  of  all  classes,^  asserts,  that 
it  is  their  great  deficiency  in  fore- 
thought and  frugality  in  this  reRpect, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcities 
and  famines  that  frequently  occur.** 

That  it  is  defect  of  providence,  not  de- 
fect of  industry,  that  limits  production 
among  the  (Jhinese,  is  still  more  ob- 
vious than  in  the  case  of  the  semi-agri- 
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onlturalised IndianB.  "Where  there- 
turns  are  quick,  where  the  instnunents 
formed  require  hut  little  time  to  hring 
the  events  for  which  they  were  formed 
to  an  issue/'  it  is  well  known  that 
"the  ^at  progress  which  has  heen 
made  m  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  wants  of  its  inhabitants'*  makes 
industry  energetic  and  effective.  "  The 
warmth  of  the  climate,  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  country,  the  knowledge 
which  the  inhabitants  have  acquired 
of  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  the  dis- 
covery and  gradual  adaptation  to  every 
soil  of  the  most  useful  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, enable  them  very  speedily  to 
draw  from  almost  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face, what  is  there  esteemed  an  equiva- 
lent to  much  more  than  the  labour  be- 
stowed in  tilling  and  cropping  it. 
They  have  commonly  double,  some- 
times treble  harvests.  These,  when 
they  consist  of  a  grain  so  productive 
as  rice,  the  usual  crop,  can  scarce  fail 
to  yield  to  their  skil(  from  almost  any 
portion  of  soil  that  can  be  at  once 
brought  into  culture,  very  ample  re- 
turns. Accordingly  there  is  no  spot 
that  labour  can  muuediately  bnng 
under  cultivation  that  is  not  made  to 
yield  to  it.  Hills,  even  mountains  are 
ascended  and  formed  into  terraces; 
and  water,  in  that  country  the  great 
productive  agent,  is  led  to  every  part 
by  drains,  or  carried  up  to  it  by  the  in- 
genious and  simple  hydraulic  machines 
which  have  been  in  use  from  time  im- 
memorial among  this  singular  people. 
They  effect  this  the  more  easily,  from 
the  soil,  even  in  these  situations,  being 
very  deep  and  covered  with  much  vege- 
table mould.  But  what  yet  more  than 
this  marks  the  readiness  with  which 
labour  is  forced  to  form  the  most  diffi- 
cult materials  into  instruments,  where 
these  instruments  soon  bring  to  an 
issue  the  events  for  which  they  are 
formed,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  on 
many  of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  of  struc- 
tures resembling  the  floating  gardens 
of  the  Peruvians,  rafts  covered  with 
vegetable  soil  and  cultivated.  Labour 
in  this  way  draws  from  the  materials 
on  which  it  acts  very  speedy  returns. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  luzurianoe  of 


vegetation  when  the  quickening  | 
of  a  genial  sun  are  ministered  t 
rich  soil  and  abundant  moisture, 
otherwise,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
where  the  return,  though  oo{ai 
distant.  European  travellers  ai 
prised  at  meeting  these  little  fi 
farms  by  the  side  of  swamps 
only  require  draining  to  reuder 
tillable.  It  seems  to  them  s 
that  labour  should  not  rather 
stowed  on  the  solid  earth,  wh 
fruits  might  endure,  than  on  st^ 
that  must  decay  and  perish  ii 
years.  The  people  they  are 
think  not  so  much  of  future  yet 
of  the  present  time.  The  effect! 
sire  of  accumulation  is  of  very  di 
strength  in  the  one,  from  what  : 
the  other.  The  views  of  the  Ed 
extend  to  a  distant  futurity,  ant 
surprised  at  the  Chinese,  cond 
through  improvidence,  and  w 
sufficient  prospective  care,  to  in* 
toil,  and  as  he  thinks,  inso: 
wretchedness.  The  views 
Chinese  are  confined  to  m 
bounds ;  he  is  content  to  Hve  h 
to  day,  and  has  learnt  to  concei' 
a  life  of  toil  a  blessing.''^ 

When  a  country  has  carried 
tion  as  far  as  in  the  existing  s 
knowledge  it  can  be  carried  v 
amount  of  return  corresponding 
average  strength  of  the  effective 
of  accumulation  in  that  country 
reached  what  is  called  the  sta 
state ;  the  state  in  which  no  furt 
dition  will  be  made  to  capital 
there  takes  place  either  some  in 
ment  in  the  arts  of  productic 
an  increase  in  the  strength  of  tl 
sire  to  accumulate.  In  the  stati 
state,  though  capital  does  not  o 
whole  increase,  some  person! 
richer  and  others  poorer.  Those 
degree  of  providence  is  below  the 
standard,  become  impoverished, 
capital  perishes,  and  makes  ro( 
the  savings  of  those  whose  effect; 
sire  of  accumulation  exceeds  tb 
rage.  These  become  the  natorfl 
chasers  of  the  land,  manufactoric 
other  instruments  of  production 
by  their  less  provident  countiym 
•  Am,  pp.  161  ••^ 
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^  Whit  the  oaDsei  areVhich  make  the 

mm  to  eapital  greater  in  one  oonntiy 

piMB  in  anoiber,  and  which,  in  certain 

ll^rinaBfUnoM,  make  it  impossible  for 

g^  additioDal  capital  to  find  invest- 

glMtimleMat  cUminished  returns,  will 

bWMr  clesriy  hereafter.    In    China, 

Eputtooontay  has  reallj  attained,  as 

P  ii  fopposed  to  have  done,  the  sta- 

t^Miyitate,  occnmulation  has  stopped 

1^  the  retoTDs  to  capital  are  still  as 

ijgh  at  18  indicated  hj  a  rate  of  inte- 

Mtl^y  twelve  per  cent,  and  prao- 

b%  nryiag   (it  is  said)  between 

and  thirty>siz.    It  is  to  be 

therefore  that   no  greater 

^^_  of  capital  than   the  coontry 

PM^  possesses,  can  find  employment 

Iddihig^  rate  of  profit,  and  that  any 

Mr  late  does  not  hold  out  to  a 

mm  sufficient  temptation  to  induce 

■  to  abstain  from  present  enjoyment. 

•w  a  contrast  witn  Holland,  where, 

■i^the  most  flourishing  period  of 

l^ltttoiy, the  government  was  able 

WtoaDy  to  borrow  at  two  per  cent, 

JJ  private  individuals,  on  good  secu- 

%  at  three.    Since  China  is  not  a 

•■Btry  like  Burmah,  or  the   native 

e  of  India,  where  an  enormous  in- 
Ib  but  an  indispensable  compen- 
Jyo  for  the  risk  incurred  from  the 
■^  or  poverty  of  the  state,  and 
'uMMt  all  private  borrowera;  the 
'l^ifiactitbe,  that  the  increase  of 
l|nil  has  come  to  a  stand  while  the 
"^to  it  are  iftill  so  large,  denotes 

K*Gh  less  degree  of  the  effective  de- 
_jf  accmnulation,  in  other  words  a 
Ni  lower  estimate  of  the  future  rela- 
Pyto  the  present,  than  that  of  most 
^"■^Pwa  nations. 

H^  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of 

^■Jriea  in  which  the  average  strength 

J*8 desire  to  accumulate  is  short  of 

y  ^h,  in  circumstances  of  any 

MaUe   securitv,  reason    and  sober 

[■Ution  would  approve.    We  have 

jKr  to  speak  of  others  in  which  it  deci- 

mjjj  nurpasses  that  standard.    In  the 

fn  prosperous  countries  of  Europe, 

Im  are  to  be  found  abundance  of 
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9;  in  some  of  them  (and  in 
re  than  England)  the  ordinary 
jTN  €i  eeoQomy   aiM   providence 


among  those  who  live  by  manual  la- 
bour cannot  be  considered  high ;  still, 
in  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, the  professional,  manufactu- 
ring, and  tnuung  classes,  being  those 
who,  generally  speaking,  unite  more  of 
the  means  with  more  of  the  motives  for 
saving  than  any  other  class,  the  spirit 
of  accumulation  is  so  strong,  that  the 
signs  of  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
meet  every  eye :  and  the  great  amount 
of  capital  seeking  investment  excites 
astomshment,  whenever  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances turning  much  of  it  into  some 
one  channel,  such  as  railway  construc- 
tion or  foreign  speculative  adventure, 
bring  the  largeness  of  the  total  amount 
into  evidence. 

There  are  many  oiroomstances, 
which,  in  England,  give  a  peculiar 
force  to  the  accumulating  propensity. 
The  long  exemption  of  the  country  from 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  far  earlier 
period  than  elsewhere  at  which  pro- 
perty was  secure  from  military  violence 
or  arbitrary  spoliation,  have  produced  a 
long-standing  and  hereditary  confidence 
in  the  safety  of  funds  when  trusted  out 
of  the  owner's  hands,  which  in  most 
other  countries  is  of  much  more  re- 
cent origin,  and  less  firmly  established. 
The  geographical  causes  which  have 
made  industry  rather  than  war  the 
natural  source  of  power  and  importance 
to  Great  Britain,  have  turned  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  energetic  characters  into 
the  direction  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce ;  into  supplying  their  wants  and 
gratifying  their  ambition  by  producing 
and  saving,  rather  than  by  appropria- 
ting what  has  been  produced  and 
saved.  Much  also  depended  on  the 
better  political  institutions  of  this 
country,  which  bv  the  scope  they  have 
allowed  to  individual  freedom  of  actioiL 
have  encouraged  personal  activity  and 
self-reliance,  while  by  the  liberty  they 
confer  of  association  and  combination, 
they  facilitate  industrial  enterprise  on 
a  large  scale.  The  same  institutions 
in  another  of  their  aspectn,  give  a  most 
direct  and  potent  stimulus  to  the  desire 
of  acquiring  wealth.  The  earlier  de- 
cline of  feudalism  having  removed  or 
much  weakened  invidious  distinotioitt 
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between  the  originally  trading  classes 
and  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
despise  them;  and  a  polity  having 
grown  up  which  made  wealth  the  real 
source  of  political  influence;  its  acqui- 
flition  was  invested  with  a  fiGkctitious 
value,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  uti- 
lity. It  became  synonymous  with  power ; 
and  since  power  with  the  common  herd 
of  mankina  gives  power,  wealth  became 
the  chief  source  oi  personal  considera- 
tion, and  the  measure  and  stamp  of 
success  in  life.  To  get  out  of  one  rank 
in  society  into  the  next  above  it,  is  the 
great  aim  of  English  middle-class  life, 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the 
means.  And  inasmuch  as  to  be  rich 
without  industry,  has  always  hitherto 
constituted  a  step  in  the  social  scale 
above  those  who  are  rich  b^  means  of 
industiy,  it  becomes  the  object  of  am- 
bition to  save  not  merely  as  much  as 
will  afford  a  large  income  while  in  busi- 
ness, but  enousrn  to  retire  from  business 
and  live  in  affluence  on  realized  gains. 
These  causes  have  in  England  been 
^atlv  aided  by  that  extreme  incapa- 
city of  the  people  for  personal  enjoy- 
ment, which  IS  a  characteristic  of 
countries  over  which  puritanism  has 

Csed.  But  if  accumulation  is,  on  one 
id,  rendered  easier  by  the  absence 
of  a  taste  for  pleasure,  it  is,  on  the 
other,  made  more  difficult  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  very  real  taste  for  expense. 
So  strong  is  the  association  between 
personal  consequence  and  the  signs  of 
wealth,  that  the  silly  desire  for  the 
appearance  of  a  larg^  expenditure  has 
the  force  of  a  passion,  among  large 
classes  of  a  nation  which  derives  less 
pleasure  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the 
world  from  what  it  spends.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  effective  desire  of  ac- 
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cumulation  has  never  leached  ao  b&$k 
a  pitch  in  Engknd  as  it  ^d  in  M- 
land,  where,  tnere  being  no  rich  idb 
class  to  set  the  example  of  a  recUea 
expenditure,  and  the  mercantile  clasaei^ 
who  possessed  the  substantial  power  on 
which  social  influence  always  wait% 
bein^  left  to  establish  their  own  scak 
of  hving  and  standard  of  propriety 
their  habits  remained  frugal  and  imoi. 
tentatious. 

In  England  and  Holland,  then,  tat 
a  long  time  past,  and  now  in  most 
other  countries  in  Europe  (which  an 
rapidly  following  England  in  the  samr 
race),  the  desire  of  accumulation  doM 
not  require,  to  make  it  effective,  the 
co{)ious  returns  which  it  requires  in 
Asia,  but  is  sufficiently  called  mto 
action  by  a  rate  of  profit  so  low,  that 
instead  of  slackening,  accumnlati<m 
seems  now  to  proceed  more  rapi% 
than  ever ;  and  the  second  requisite  d 
increased  production,  increase  of  ci^* 
tal,  shows  no  tendency  to  become 
deficient.  So  far  as  that  element  is  con* 
cemed,  production  is  susceptible  of  aa 
increase  without  any  assignable  boundi. 

The  progress  of  accumulation  would 
no  doubt  be  considerably  checked,  if  ^ 
returns  to  capital  were  to  be  reduced 
still  lower  than  at  present.  But  why 
should  any  possible  increase  of  capital 
have  that  eflect?  This  questioo 
carries  the  mind  forward  to  the  re- 
maining one  of  the  three  requisites  of 
production.  The  limitation  to  prodoo- 
tion,  not  consisting  in  any  necessaiy 
limit  to  the  increase  of  the  other  two 
elements,  labour  and  capital,  must  turn 
upon  the  properties  of  the  only  element 
wnich  is  inherently,  and  in  itself 
limited  in  quantity.  It  must  depend 
on  the  properties  of  land. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


OP  THE  LAW  OF  THB  INCREASE  OF  PRODUCTION  FROM  LAUD. 


§  1.  Land  differs  from  the  other 
elements  of  production,  labour  and 
capital,  m  not  being  susceptible  of  in- 


definite increase.  Its  extent  is  Hmited, 
and  the  extent  of  the  more  prodncm 
kinds  of  it  more  limited  atilL    It  ii 
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iO0ndeDt  tbftt  the  quantity  of  pn>- 
n  oapaUe  of  bein^  raised  on  anj 
binjHQoe  of  land  is  not  indefinite, 
hhlmnted  quantity  of  land,  and  H- 
MproductiveneBS  of  it,  are  the  real 
feiti  to  the  increase  of  production. 
'That  they  are  the  ultimate  limits, 
■rt  ihrays  have  been  clearly  seen. 
It  lince  the  final  barrier  has  never 
•Dj  instanoe  been  reached ;  since 
19  18  no  comitigr  in  which  all  the 
^d,  capable  of  yielding  food,  is  so 
fl^cQltivated  uiat  a  larger  produce 
mU  not  (even  without  supposmg  any 
advanoe  in  agricultural  know- 
tga)  be  obtamed  from  it,  and  since 
'Inge  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
^1  nmaina  entirely  uncultivated ;  it 
wnmoiily  thought,  and  is  very 
'^'  at  first  to  suppose,  that  for  the 
^^  all  limitation  of  production  or 
J>J>tkni  from  this  source  is  at  an 
jHbite  distance,  and  that  ages  must 
JP*  before  any  practical  necessity 
■Hftrtakmg  the  limiting  principle 
tottriouB  consideration. 
I  »rorehend  this  to  be  not  only  an 

Bbot  the  most  serious  one,  to  be 
in  the  whole  field  of  political 
>  The  question  is  more  im- 
,  and  ^ndamental  than  any 
';  it  involves  the  whole  subject  of 
—  ^oaeg  of  poverty,  in  a  rich  and 
Jwioos  community;  and  unless 
■•  ae  matter  be  thoroughly  under- 
*yit  is  to  no  purpose  proceeding 
•yfcrther  in  our  inquiry. 

ti  The  limitation  to  production 
'tile  properties  of  the    soil,    is 
'ike  the  obstacle  opposed^  by  a 
_  j^hich  stands  immovable  in  one 

^^icolar  spot,  and  offers  no  hindrance 
aort  of  stopping  it  entirely. 
PJ*«iay  rather  compare  it  to  a  highly 
fr!^  And  extensible  band,  which  is 
^r^^ever  so  violently  stretched  that 
■^  could  not  possibly  lie  stretched  any 
]Jl*B,  yet  the  pressure  of  which  is  felt 
^  before  the  final  limit  is  reached, 
^ielt  more  severely  the  nearer  that 
mt  is  approached. 

A&er  a  certain,  and  not  very  ad- 
aced,  sta^  in  the  process  of  a^- 
Jtare,  it  is  the  law  ot  production 
0  the  land,  that  in  any  given  stat 


of  agrionltoral  skill  and  knowledge,  b^ 
increasing  the  labour,  the  produce  is 
not  increased  in  an  equal  degree ; 
doubling  the  labour  does  not  double 
the  produce ;  or,  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  other  words,  every  increase  of 
produce  is  obtained  by  a  more  than 
proportional  increase  in  the  applicar 
tion  of  labour  to  the  land. 

This  ^neral  law  of  agricultural 
industiy  is  the  most  important  propo- 
sition in  political  economy.  Were  the 
law  different,  nearly  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  would  be  other  than  they  are. 
The  most  fundamental  errors  which 
still  prevail  on  our  subject,  result  from 
not  perceiving  this  law  at  work  under- 
neath the  more  superficial  agencies 
on  which  attention  fixes  itself;  but 
mistaking  those  agencies  for  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  effects  of  which  they 
may  influence  the  form  and  mode,  but 
of  which  it  alone  determines  the 
essence. 

When,  for  the  purpose  ot  raising  an 
increase  of  produce,  recourse  is  had  to 
inferior  land,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far, 
the  produce  does  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  labour.  The 
ver^  meaning  of  inferior  land,  is  land 
which  with  equal  labour  returns  a 
smaller  amount  of  produce.  Land 
may  be  inferior  either  in  fertility  or  in 
situation.  The  one  requires  a  greater 
proportional  amount  of  labour  for  grow- 
ing the  produce,  the  other  for  carrying 
it  to  market.  If  the  land  A  yields  a 
thousand  quarters  of  wheats  to  a  given 
outlay  in  wages,  manure,  &c.,  and  in 
order  to  raise  another  thousand  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  land  B, 
which  is  either  less  fertile  or  more 
distant  from  the  market,  the  two 
thousand  quarters  will  cost  more 
than  twice  as  much  labour  as  the 
original  thousand,  and  the  produce  of 
agriculture  will  be  increased  in  a  less 
ratio  than  the  labour  employed  in  pro- 
curing it. 

Instead  of  cultivating  the  land  B^ 
it  would  be  possible,  by  higher  culti- 
vation, to  make  the  land  A  produce 
more.  It  mi^ht  be  ploughed  or  har- 
rowed twice  instead  of  once,  or  three 
times  instead  of  twice ;  it  might  be 
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dug  instead  of  being  ploughed ;  after 
ploughing,  it  might  be  gone  oyer  with  a 
noe  instead  of  a  harrow,  and  the  soil 
more  completely  pnlyerized;  it  might  be 
oftener  or  more  thoroagUy  weeded; 
the  implements  used  might  bo  of 
higher  finish,  or  more  elaborate  con- 
struction; a  greater  quantity  or  more 
expensive  kinds  of  manure  might  be 
applied,  or  when  applied,  thev  might 
be  more  oarefdlly  mixed  and  incor- 
porated with  the  soil.  These  are  some 
of  the  modes  by  which  the  same  land 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  pro- 
duce; and  when  a  greater  proauce 
must  be  had,  some  of  these  are  among 
the  means  usually  employed  for  obtain- 
ing it.  But,  that  it  is  obtained  at  a 
more  than  proportional  increase  of 
expense,  is  evident  from  the  HbmI  that 
in&rior  lands  are  cultivated.  Inferior 
lands,  or  lands  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  market,  of  course  yield  an 
inferior  return,  and  an  increasing 
demand  cannot  be  supjslied  from  them 
unless  at  an  au^entation  of  cost,^  and 
therefore  of  pnce.  K  the  additional 
demand  could  continue  to  be  supplied 
from  the  superior  lands,  b^  applying 
additional  labour  and  capital,  at  no 
greater  proportional  cost  than  that 
at  which  they  yield  the  quantity  first 
demanded  of  them,  the  owners  or 
farmers  of  those  lands  could  undersell 
all  others,  and  engross  the  whole 
market.  Lands  of  a  lower  degree  of 
fertility  or  in  a  more  remote  situation, 
might  indeed  be  cultivated  by  their 
proprietors,  for  the  sake  of  subsistence 
or  mdependence ;  but  it  never  could  be 
the  interest  of  any  one  to  form  them 
fbr  profit.  That  a  profit  can  be  made 
firom  them,  sufficient  to  attract  capital 
to  such  an  investment,  is  a  proof  that 
cultivation  on  the  more  eligible  lands 
has  reached  a  point,  beyond  which  an^ 
greater  application  of  labour  and  capi- 
tal would  yield,  at  the  best,  no  greater 
return  than  can  be  obtained  at  the 
same  expense  from  less  fertile  or  less 
&vourably  situated  lands. 

The  carefrd  cultivation  of  a  well- 
Carmed  district  of  England  or  Scotland 
is  a  symptom  and  an  effect  of  the  more 
unfavourable  terms  which  the  land  has 
begun  to  exact  for  any  increase  of  its 
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fruits.  Such  elaborate  onhivi^^ 
much  more  in  proportion,  and  " 
a  higher  price  to  render  it  pf^ 
than  farming  on  a  more  sOp* 
system ;  and  would  not  be  sd^ 
access  could  be  had  to  land  o^* 
fertility,  previously  unoccupied.  ^ 
there  is  the  choice  of  raising  *■ 
creasing  supply  which  sooietj  f^ 
from  fresh  land  of  as  good  qCL^ 
that  afready  cultivated,  no  att«*' 
made  to  extract  from  land  ttfy 
approaching  to  what  it  will  ri^ 
what  are  esteemed  the  best  £0^ 
modes  of  cultivating.  The  l^ 
tasked  up  to  the  pomt  at  whi<: 
gp-eatest  return  is  obtained  in  prop 
to  the  labour  employed,  but  no  fti 
any  additional  labour  is  carried 
where.  "  It  is  long:,"  says  an  intol 
traveller  in  the  United  States,*  **^ 
an  English  eye  becomes  reoonoi 
the  ligQtness  of  the  crops  and  tlx^ 
less  farming  (as  we  should  call  it) 
is  apparent.  One  forgets  tha* 
land  is  so  plentifol  and  labour  «< 
as  it  is  here,  a  totally  differeol 
ciple  must  be  pursued  to  tha^t 
prevails  in  populous  countries,  msa 
the  consequence  will  of  counso 
want  of  tidiness,  as  it  were,  and 
about  ever^hing  which  requin 
hour."  Of  the  two  causes  ment 
the  plentifulness  of  land  seems  1 
the  true  explanation,  rather  th» 
deamess  of  labour ;  for.  however 
labour  mav  be,  when  food  is  "WJ 
labour  will  always  be  applied  to 
ducing  it  in  preference  to  anyi 
else.  But  this  labour  is  more  eS» 
for  its  end  by  being  applied  to  1 
soil,  than  if  it  were  employed  in  h 
ing  the  soil  already  occupied 
higher  cultivation.  Only  when  no  1 
remain  to  be  broken  up  but  fuel 
either  fix)m  distance  or  inferior  qo« 
require  a  considerable  rise  of  prioi 
render  their  cultivation  profitaols, 
it  become  advantageous  to  apply 
high  farming  of  Europe  to  any  AmeT 
lands ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  io 
diate  vicinity  of  towns,  where  m' 
in  cost  of  carriage  may  compensati 

*  Iietten  Anm  Ameriea,  by  John  B 
Godley,  toI.  i.  p.  42.  See  also  I^dV»  T 
M  Jmtriea,  vol.  U.  9.  tt. 
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.tlsferiority  in  the  return  from  the 
iteelL  Ab  American  farming  is  to 
1^  80  ia  the  ordinary  English  to 
AoCFLanders,  Tuscany,  or  the  Terra 
Utoto  ;  where  hj  the  application  of 
kr  greater  quantity  of  laoour  there 
Stained  a  oonsiderably  larger  gross 
K^Qoe,  hot  on  such  terms  as  wild 
Bvn  be  advantageous  to  a  mere  spe- 
^■tor  for  profit,  unless  made  so  by 
fv^  higher  prices  of  agricultural 
iBdooe.  ^ 

''Tb  principle  which  has  now  been 
Wi  miut  be  received,  no  doubt,  with 
jWa  explanations  and  limitations. 
PW  titer  the  land  is  so  highly  culti- 
fW  that  the  mere  application  of  ad- 
■™  laboor,  or  of  an  additional 
^Bt  of  ordinary  dressing,  would 
Mao  return  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
PB>  it  may  still  happen  that  the 
Ipoation  of  a  much  greater  additional 
pf  and  capital  to  improving  the 
PJ^tf,  by  draining  or  permanent 
Py,  would  be  as  liberally  remu- 
^jW  by  the  produce,  as  any  portion 
Jwj  labonr  and  capital  already  em- 
^W.  It  would  sometimes  be  much 
J*  *Diply  remunerated.  This  could 
rH  u  capital  always  sought  and 
Jjjtiie  most  advantageous  employ- 
Jjj^ttt  if  the  most  advantageous 
WTKient  has  to  wait  longest  for  its 
[J^tion,  it  is  only  in  a  rather  ad- 
rj^  *tage  of  industrial  development 
gfte  preference  will  be  given  to  it ; 
^•»wi  in  that  advanced  stage,  the 
I  J*  usages  connected  with  property 
^^  and  the  tenure  of  farms,  are 
^■Qch  as  to  prevent  the  disposable 
*(  of  the  countrf  from  flowing 
y  into  the  channel  of  agricultural 
jjjfenient :  and  hence  the  increased 
%  feqnired  by  increasing  popula> 
Hi  sometimes  raised  at  an  aug- 
T  cost  by  higher  cultivation, 
_  «  means  of  producing  it  without 
2'*'^  of  cost  are  known  and  acces- 
{*■  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if 
iU  were  forthcoming  to  execute, 
"v  the  next  year,  aU  known  and 

rsed  improvements  in  the  land 
(Jnitea  Kingdom  which  would 
it  the  existing  prices,  that  is, 
jk  would  increase  the  produce  in 
mat  or  a  greater  ratio  than  the 


expense;  the  result  would  be  such 
(especially  if  we  include  Ireland  in  the 
supposition)  that  inferior  land  would 
not  for  a  long  time  require  to  be  brought 
under  tillage :  probamy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  less  productive  lands  now 
cultivated,  which  are  not  particularly 
favoured  by  situation,  would  go  out  of 
culture;  or  (as  the  improvements  in 
question  are  not  so  much  applicable  to 
good  land,  but  operate  rather  by  con- 
verting bad  land  into  good)  the  con- 
traction of  cultivation  might  principally 
take  place  by  a  less  high  dressing  and 
less  elaborate  tilling  of  land  generallv ; 
a  falling  back  to  something  nearer  the 
character  of  American  farming;  such 
only  of  the  poor  lands  being  altogether 
abandoned  as  were  not  found  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  And  thas  the 
aggregate  produce  of  the  whole  culti- 
vated land  would  bear  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  before  to  the  labour  expended 
on  it ;  and  the  general  law  of  diminish- 
ing return  from  land  would  have  un- 
dergone, to  that  extent,  a  temporary 
supersession.  No  one,  nowever.  can 
suppose  that  even  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  whole  produce  required  for 
the  country  could  be  raised  exclusively 
from  the  best  lands,  together  with  those 
possessing  advantages  of  situation  to 
place  them  on  a  par  with  the  best. 
Much  would  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  produced  under  less  advantageous 
conditions,  and  with  a  smaller  propor- 
tional return,  than  that  obtained  from 
the  best  soils  and  situations.  And  in 
proportion  as  the  frirther  increase  of 
population  required  a  still  greater  ad- 
dition to  the  supply,  the  general  law 
would  resume  its  course,  and  the  further 
augmentation  would  be  obtained  at  a 
more  than  proportionate  expense  of 
labour  and  capital 

§  8.  That  the  produce  of  land  in- 
creases, casteris  paribtu,  in  a  diminish- 
ing ratio  to  the  increase  in  the  labour 
employed,  is  a  truth  more  often  ignored 
or  disregarded  than  actuallv  denied. 
It  has,  however,  met  with  a  direct  im- 
pugner  in  the  well-known  American 
political  economist,  Mr.  H.  0.  Carey, 
who  maintains,  that  the  real  law  of 
agricultural  industiy  is  the  very  reverse; 
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the  prodnoe  increasing  in  a  greater 
ratio  tlian  the  kbour,  or  in  other  words, 
affording  to  labour  a  perpetually  in- 
creasing retam.  To  substantiate  this 
assertion,  he  argues,  that  cultivation 
does  not  begin  with  the  better  soils, 
and  extend  from  them,  as  the  demand 
increases,  to  the  poorer,  but  begins 
witib  the  poorer,  ana  does  not,  till  long 
after,  extend  itself  to  the  more  fertile. 
Settlers  in  a  new  country  invariably 
commence  on  the  high  and  thin  lands ; 
the  rich  but  swampy  soils  of  the  river 
bottoms  cannot  at  hrst  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  by  reason  of  their  un- 
healthiness,  and  of  the  great  and  pro- 
longed labour  required  for  clearing  and 
draining  them.  As  population  and 
wealth  increase,  cultivation  travels 
down  the  hUl  sides,  clearing  them  as 
it  goes,  and  the  most  fertile  soils,  those 
of  the  low  grounds,  are  generally  The 
even  says  universally)  the  latest  culti- 
vated. These  propositions,  with  the 
inferences  which  Mr.  Carey  draws 
from  them,  are  set  forth  at  much 
length  in  his  latest  and  most  elaborate 
treatise,  "Principles  of  Social  Science ;" 
and  he  considers  them  as  subverting 
the  very  foundation  of  what  he  calls 
the  English  political  economy,  with  all 
its  practical  consequences,  especially 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade. 

As  far  as  words  go,  Mr.  Car«y  has 
a  good  case  against  several  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  political  economy, 
who  certainly  did  enunciate  in  too 
universal  a  manner  the  law  which  they 
laid  down,  not  remarking  that  it  is  not 
true  of  the  first  cultivation  in  a  newl;^- 
settled  countrv.  Where  population  is 
thin  and  capital  scanty,  land  which 
requires  a  large  outlay  to  render  it 
fit  for  tillage  must  remain  untilled; 
though  such  lands,  when  their  time 
has  come,  often  yield  a  greater  pro- 
duce than  those  earlier  cultivated,  not 
only  absolutely,  but  proportionallv  to 
the  labour  employed,  even  if  we  include 
that  which  had  been  expended  in 
originally  fitting  them  for  culture. 
But  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
law  of  diminishing  return  was  opera- 
tive from  the  very  beginning  of  society ; 
and  though  some  political  economists 
mav  have  believea  it  t^  come  into 


operation  earlier  than  it  does,  it  iMgiii 
qmte  early  enough  to  Bupp(Mi  tfas 
conclusions  they  founded  on  it.  Mr. 
Carey  will  hardly  assert  that  in  any 
old  country — in  England  and  France^ 
for  example — the  la^ds  left  waste  an^ 
or  have  for  centuries  been,  man 
natnraUy  fertile  than  those  under 
tillage.  Judging  even  by  hia  own  im- 
perfect test,  that  of  local  8itaatio&— 
how  imperfect)  I  need  not  stop  to  poiit 
out — is  it  true  that  in  England  or 
France  at  the  present  day,  the  noool- 
tivated  part  of  the  soil  consists  of  the 
plains  and  valleys,  and  the  cultimted 
of  the  hills  !  E^ery  one  knows^  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  the  high  lands  and 
thin  soils  which  are  left  to  nature ;  and 
when  the  progress  of  population  ds* 
mands  an  mcrease  of  cultivation,  the 
extension  is  from  the  plains  to  ti^  nilk. 
Once  in  a  century,  perhaps,  a  Bedford 
Level  may  be  drained,  or  a  Lake  of 
Harlem  pumped  out;  but  these  an 
slight  ana  transient  exceptions  to  the 
normal  progress  of  things  ;  and  in  old 
countries  which  are  at  all  advanced  in 
civilization,  little  of  this  sort  remains 
to  be  done.* 

Mr.  Carey  himself  onccmsoioorif 
bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  law  he  contends  against; 
for  one  of  the  propositions  most  strenu- 
ously maintained  by  him  is,  that  the 
raw  products  of  the  soil,  in  jn  advano- 
in^  community,  steadily  tend  to  rise  in 
pnce.  Now,  the  most  elementary 
truths  of  political  economy  show  that 
this  could  not  happen,  unless  the  ooet  d 
production,  measured  in  labour,  of  thoae 
products,  tended  to  rise.  If  the  api^ 
cation  of  additional  labour  to  the  laiid 
was,  as  a  general  rule,  attended  with  as 
increase  in  the  proportional  return,  the 
price  of  produce,  instea  I  of  risings  mnst 
necessarily  fall  as  society  advanoe^ 
unless  the  cost  of  production  of  gold 

*  Ireland  may  be  alleged  M  aa  ezoMtioo. 
a  large  fraction  of  the  entire  toil  of  ttet 
country  being  stUl  iucauable  of  culttTatioi 
for  want  of  drainage.  But,  thoogli  Inimi 
is  an  old  country,  nnfortunate  eoclal  aai 
political  circunistances  have  kept  it  a  |Mr 
and  backward  one.  Neither  ia  U  at  all  c** 
tain  that  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  if  drained  ud 
brought  under  tillage,  would  take  tbeir  piM 
along  with  Mr.  Carej^s  fertile  riv«r  *  — " 
or  aroontc  any  bat  the  poorer  solla. 
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tA  nlver  fell  ttill  more :  a  case  to 
He,  that  there  are  only  two  periods  in 
I  hiitory  when  it  is  known  to  have 
doBD place:  the  one,  that  which  fol- 
wod  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  and 
^mrian  mines ;  the  other,  that  ii. 
^  we  now  Uve.  At  all  known 
■ndi  except  these  two,  the  cost  of 
ndwtion  of  the  precioos  metals  has 
HD  either  stationary  or  rising.  If, 
More,  it  be  true  that  the  tendency  of 
fei^tDral  produce  is  to  rise  in  money 
Boaai  wealth  and  population  increase, 
■n  needs  no  other  evidence  that  the 
Ikarnqmred  for  raising  it  from  the 
■tepda  to  augment  when  a  greater 
^Bttfy  is  demanded. 
fHonotgoso  far  as  Mr.  Carey:  I 
hmtassert  that  the  cost  of  production 
■ieonaequenlly  the  price,  of  agricul- 

f^  produce,  always  and  necessarily 
>  u  population  increases.  It  tends 
jfe  10^  but  the  tendency  may  be, 
M  lometimes  is,  even  during  long 
mt,  held  in  check.  The  effect 
II^Bot  depend  on  a  single  principle, 
{|  w  two  antagonizing  principles. 
■Be  ii  another  a^ncy,  in  habitual 
^'^wusm  to  the  utw  of  diminishing 
^  from  land ;  and  to  the  considgra- 
*  of  this  we  shall  now  proceed.r  It 
^JMifter  than  the  progress  of  omli- 
^7 1  use  this  general  and  some- 
y  wgae  expression,  because  the 
^to  be  included  are  so  various, 
J^handly  any  term  of  a  more  re- 
r^Q^kification  would  comprehend 

^jf^heae,  the  most  obvious  is  the 
jpH  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
'  i&d  invention.  Improved  pro- 
^  of  agriculture  are  of  two  kinds : 
■•jable  the  land  to  yield  a  greater 
•■to  produce,  without  an  equivalent 
'^  of  labour ;  others  have  not  the 
^  of  increasing  the  produce,  but 
^Virtof  diminishing  the  labour  and 
NiB  by  which  it  is  obtained, 
'^the  first  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
VW  of  fallows,  by  means  of  the  rota- 
Itfoops;  and  the  introduction  of 
'tttides  of  cultivation  capable  of 
1%  advantageously  into  the  rota- 
The  change  made  in  British 
■bore  towards  the  close  of  the 
pantmy,  hy  the  introduotion  of 


turnip  husbandry,  is  spoken  of  aa 
amounting  to  a  revolution.  These  im- 
provements operate  not  only  by  enabling 
the  land  to  produce  a  crop  every  year, 
instead  of  remaining  idle  one  year  in 
every  two  or  three  to  renovate  its 
powers,  but  also  by  direct  increase  of 
its  productiveness ;  since  the  gi^at  ad- 
dition made  to  the  number  of  cattle 
by  the  increase  of  their  food,  affords 
more  abundant  manure  to  fertilize  the 
com  lands.  Next  in  order  comes  the 
introduction  of  new  articles  of  food 
containing  a  greater  amount  of  sus- 
tenance, like  the  potato,  or  more  pro- 
ductive species  or  varieties  of  the  same 
plant,  such  as  the  Swedish  tui  oip.  In 
the  same  class  of  improvements  must 
be  placed  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  manures,  and  of  the  most 
effectual  modes  of  applying  them ;  the 
introduction  of  new  and  more  powerful 
fertilizing  aj^ents,  such  as  guano,  and 
the  conversion  to  the  same  purpose,  of 
substances  previously  wasted;  inven- 
tions like  ^  subsoil-ploughing  or  tile- 
draining;  improvements  in  the  breed 
or  feeding  of  labouring  cattle  ;  aug- 
mented stock  of  the  animals  which  con- 
sume and  convert  into  human  food 
what  would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  and 
the  like.  The  other  sort  of  improve- 
ments!, those  which  diminish  labour, 
but  without  increasing  the  canacity  of 
the  land  to  produce,  are  such  as  the 
improved  construction  of  tools;  the  in- 
troduction of  new  instruments  which 
spare  manual  labour,  as  the  winnow- 
ing and  threshing  machines ;  a  more 
skilful  and  economical  application  of 
muscular  exertion,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction, so  slowly  accomplished  in 
England,  of  Scotch  ploughing,  with 
two  horses  abreast  and  one  man,  in- 
stead  of  three  or  four  horses  in  a  team 
and  two  men,  &c.  These  improve- 
ments do  not  add  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  land,  but  they  are  equally  calcu- 
lated with  the  former  to  counteract  the 
tendency  in  the  cost  of  production  o^ 
agricultural  produce,  to  rise  with  the 
progress  of  population  and  demand. 
1/ Analogous  in  effect  to  this  second 
class  of  agricultural  improvements,  are 
improved  means  of  oommunication. 
Grnid  roads  are  equivalent  to  good  tools. 
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It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the 
economy  of  lahour  takes  place  in  ex- 
tracting the  produce  from  the  soil,  or 
in  conyeying  it  to  the  place  where  it  is 
CO  he  consumed.  Not  to  say  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  labour  of  cultivation 
itself  is  diminished  by  whatever  lessens 
the  cost  of  bringing  manure  from  a 
distance,  or  facih'tates  the  many  opera- 
tions of  tran8i>ort  from  place  to  place 
which  occur  within  the  bounds  of  the 
&rm.  Kailways  and  canals  are  virtu- 
ally a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  all  things  sent  to  market  by 
them ;  and  literally  so  of  all  those,  the 
appliances  and  aids  for  producing 
wmch|  they  serve  to  transmit.  Bv 
their  means  land  can  be  cultivated, 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  re- 
munerated the  cultivators  without  a 
rise  of  price.  Improvements  in  naviga- 
tion have,  with  respect  to  food  or 
materials  brought  from  beyond  sea, 
a^corresponding  e£fect. 
/'  From  similar  considerations,  it  ap- 
'^pears  that  manv  purely  mechanical 
improvements,  whicn  have,  apparently 
at  least,  no  pecuHar  connexion  with 
agriculture,  nevertheless  enable  a  ^ven 
amount  of  food  to  be  obtained  with  a 
smaller  expenditure  of  labour.  A  great 
improvement  in  the  process  of  meltine 
iron,  would  tend  to  cheapen  agriculturfu 
implements,  diminish  tne  cost  of  rail- 
roads, of  waggons  and  carts,  ships,  and 
perhaps  buildiiiga,  and  many  other 
things  to  which  iron  is  not  at  present 
applied,  because  it  is  too  costly ;  and 
would  thence  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  food.  The  same  effect  would 
follow  fit)m  an  improvement  in  those 
processes  of  what  may  be  termed 
manufacture,  to  which  the  material  of 
food  is  subjected  after  it  is  separated 
fix)m  the  ground.  The  first  applica- 
tion  of  wind  or  water  power  to  grind 
com,  tended  to  cheapen  bread  as  much 
as  a  very  important  discovery  in  agri- 
culture would  have  done ;  and  any 
great  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  com-miUs,  would  have,  in  prcjportion, 
a  similar  influence.  The  effects  of 
cheapening  locomotion  have  been  al- 
ready considered.  There  are  also 
engineering  inventions  which  facilitate 
all  great  operations    on   the    earth's 


surface.  An  improvement  ii 
of  taking  levels  is  of  impoi 
draining,  not  to  mention  ot 
railway  making.  The  fens  of 
and  of  some  parts  of  £^1 
drained  by  pninps  woiked  1^ 
or  by  steam.  Where  canab 
tion,  or  where  tanks  or  embi 
are  necessaiy,  mechanical  s 
great  resource  for  cheapen 
auction. 

Those  manufacturing  impr 
which  cannot  be  made  instnii 
facilitate,  in  any  of  its  stc 
actual  production  of  food,  a 
fore  do  not  help  to  counteract 
the  diminution  of  the  propori 
turn  to  labour  fi^m  the  sc 
however,  another  effect,  which 
cally  equivalent.  What  the 
prevent,  they  yet,  in  some 
compensate  tor. 

The  materials  of  manu&cti: 
all  drawn  from  the  land,  and 
them  from  agriculture,  which 
in  particular  the  entire  ma 
clothing;  the  general  law  a 
tion  from  the  land,  the  law  of 
ing  return,  must  in  the  last 
applicable  to  manufacturing  s 
to  agricultural  industry.  Asp* 
increases,  and  the  power  of  tb 
vield  increased  produce  is 
harder  and  harder,  any  a 
supply  of  material,  as  well  ai 
Bust  be  obtained  b^  a  more  i 
portionally  increasing  expent 
labour.  But  the  cost  of  the 
forming  generally  a  very  smal 
of  the  entire  cost  of  the  mam 
the  agricultural  labour  cono( 
the  production  of  manufacture 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  th 
labour  worked  up  in  the  con 
All  the  rest  of  the  labour  tei 
stantly  and  strongly  towards 
tion,  as  the  amount  of  produc 
creases.  Manufactures  are  vasi 
susceptible  than  agriculture, 
chanical  improvements,  and 
vances  for  saving  labour;  an 
already  been  seen  how  gre 
division  of  labour,  and  its  ski 
economical  distribution,  depen 
extent  of  the  market^  and  on  t 
bility  of  production  in  laige 
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ttum'Taotares,  accordingly,  the 
AM  tfiKkdinff  to  increase  the  product- 
nen  of  industry,  preponderate 
wUy  oyteT  the  one  canse  which  tends 
Mnifih  it:  and  the  increase  of 
lodncidoiiy  ctdled  forth  by  the  progress 
Itoofity,  takes  pkoe,  not  at  an  in- 
nssngf  tmt  at  a  continuallj  diminish- 
■g  moportional  cost.  This  fact  has 
JHimMted  itself  in  the  progressive  fall 
il  the  tnoes  and  yalaes  of  almost  every 
^otmannfactared  goods  during  two 
'■taim  past;  a  fall  accelerated  by 
lBMhani(»l  inventions  of  the  last 
r  eighty  years,  and  sasceptible 
gpom^ed  and  extended  beyond 
'mat  which  it  would  be  safe  to 

Jfo*it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
of^  agricultural  labour  might 
— j-~wgomg,  with  the  increase  of 
*™,  *  gradual  diminution  ;  that 
"pnce  of  food,  in  consequence,  might 

K>  pjogreggively  rising,  and  an  ever 
J^  proportion  of  the  population 
.j»M  needed  to  raise  food  for  the 


.,  T-i^hile  yet  the  productive  power 

jjjjw^  in  all  otiier  branches  of  in- 

J*7  ought  be  so  rapidly  augmented, 

■*  «•  pequired  amount  oflabour  could 

Ly^  froi3tt    manufactures,    and 

PJiflfefis  a  greater  produce  be  ob- 

■*»)  and  the  aggregate  wants  of 

'••J'BBMmity  be  on  the  whole  better 

JN,  than  before.      The  benefit 

P«ven  extend  to  the  poorest  class. 

ll^^nased  cheapness  of  clothing  and 

JP'S  might  make  up  to  them  for 

ij^nted  cost  of  their  food. 

2?*  ^  thus,  no  possible  improve- 

jB^tiie  arts  of  production  which 

^^•tttmone  or  another  mode  exer- 

\!^^  antagonist   influence  to  the 

^wdtminiahfTig  letum  to  agricultu- 

•^.    Nor  18  it  only  industrial 

—^^H^ents  which  have  this  efiect. 

P>*8ment«  in  government,  and  al- 

*^0VBi7  ^^  ^  moral  and  social 

lent,    operate   in   the    same 

Suppose  a  country  in  the 

of  France  before  the  Revolu- 

I:  tuation  imposed  almost  exclu- 

Nff  OD  the  indostrious  classes,  and 

*  laeh  a  principle  as  to  be  an  actual 

^•ity  on  production ;  and  no  redress 

imahie  for  any  iiyury  to  property  or 


penKm,  when  inflicted  by  people  of 
rank  or  court  influence.  Was  not 
the  hurricane  which  swept  away  thii 
system  of  things,  even  if  we  look  no 
further  than  to  its  effect  in  augment- 
ing the  productiveness  of  labour,  equiva- 
lent to  many  industrial  inventions?  The 
removal  of  a  fiscal  burthen  on  agricul- 
ture, such  as  tithe,  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  the  labour  necessaiy  for  obtaining 
the  existing  produce  were  suddenly 
reduced  one-tenth.  The  abolition  oi 
com  laws,  or  of  any  other  restrictions 
which  prevent  commodities  fi*om  being 
produced  where  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction is  lowest,  amounts  to  a  vast 
improvement  in  producticm.  When 
fertile  land,  previously  reserved  as 
hunting  ground,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose of  amusement,  is  set  free  for  cul- 
ture, the  aggregate  productiveness 
of  agricultural  industry  is  increased 
It  is  well  known  what  has  been  the 
efiect  in  England  of  badly  administered 
poor  lawsL  and  the  still  worse  efiect  in 
Ireland  oi  a  bad  system  of  tenancy,  in 
rendering  agricultural  labour  slack  and 
inefiective.  No  improvements  operate 
more  directly  upon  the  productiveness 
of  labour  than  those  in  the  tenure  of 
fiftrms,  and  in  the  laws  relating  to 
landed  property.  The  breaking  up  of 
entails,  the  cheapening  of  the  transfer 
of  property,  ana  whatever  else  pro- 
motes the  natural  tendency  of  land  in 
a  system  of  freedom,  to  pass  out  of 
hands  which  can  make  little  of  it  into 
those  which  can  make  more ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  long  leases  for  tenancy  at 
will,  and  of  any  tolerable  system  of 
tenancy  whatever  for  the  wretched 
cottier  system;  above  aU,  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
soil  by  the  cultivators  of  it;  all  these 
things  are  as  real,  and  some  of  them 
as  great,  improvements  in  production, 
as  the  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny 
or  the  steam  engine. 
y^e  may  say  the  same  of  improve- 
ment in  education.  The  intelhgence 
of  the  workman  is  a  most  important 
element  in  the  productiveness  of  labour. 
So  low,  in  some  of  the  most  civilized 
countries,  is  the  present  standard  of  in- 
telligence, that  there  is  hardly  any 
source  from  which  a  more  indefinite 
18 
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ftmoimt  of  improvement  may  be  looked 
for  in  productive  power,  than  by  en- 
dowing with  brains  those  who  now 
have  only  hands.  The  carefolness, 
economy,  and  general  trustworthiness 
of  labourers  are  as  important  as  their 
intelligence.  Friendly  relations,  and 
a  community  of  interest  and  feeling 
between  labourers  and  employers,  are 
eminently  so:  1  should  ratner  say, 
would  be ;  for  I  know  not  where  any 
such  sentiioient  of  friendly  alliance  now 
exists.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  labouring 
class  that  improvement  of  mind  and 
character  operates  with  beneficial 
effect  even  on  industry.  In  the  rich 
and  idle  classes,  increased  mental 
energy,  more  solid  instruction,  and 
stronger  feelings  of  conscience,  public 
spirit,  or  philanthropy,  would  qualify 
them  to  originate  and  promote  the 
most  yaluable  improvements,  both  in 
the  economical  resources  of  their  coun- 
try, and  in  its  institutions  and  customs. 
To  look  no  further  than  the  most  ob- 
vious phenomena;  the  backwardness 
of  French  agriculture  in  the  precise 
points  in  which  benefit  might  oe  ex- 
pected from  the  influence  of  an  edu- 
cated class,  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  richer 
landed  proprietors  to  town  interests 
and  town  pleasures.  There  is  scarcely 
an^  possiole  amelioration  of  human 
afiairs  which  would  not,  among  its 
other  benefits,  have  a  favourable 
operation,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the 
productiveness  of  industry.  The  in- 
tensity of  devotion  to  industrial  occu- 
pations would  indeed  in  many  cases  be 
moderated  by  a  more  liberal  and  genial 
mental  culture,  but  the  labour  actually 
bestowed  on  those  occupations  would 
almost  always  be  rendered  more  effec- 
tive. 

Before  pointing  out  the  principal 
Inferences  to  be  drawn  fix)m  the  nature 
of  the  two  antagonist  forces  by  which 
the  productiveness  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  determined,  we  must  observe 
that  what  we  have  said  of  agriculture 
is  true,  with  little  variation,  of  the 
other  occupations  which  it  represents  ; 
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of  all  the  arts  which  extract  ma 
from  the  globe.  Mining  industi 
example,  usually  yields  an  incre 
produce  at  a  more  than  propoi 
mcrease  of  expense.  It  does 
for  even  its  customary  annual  pi 
requires  to  be  extracted  by  a  g 
and  greater  expenditure  of  laboi 
capital.  As  a  mine  does  not 
duce  the  coal  or  ore  taken  from  i 
only  are  all  mines  at  last  exha 
but  even  when  they  as  yet  she 
signs  of  exhaustion,  they  mo 
worked  at  a  continually  incn 
cost ;  ^  shafts  must  be  sunk  d 
galleries  driven  farther,  greater 
applied  to  keep  them  clear  of  " 
the  produce  must  be  lifted  € 
greater  depth,  or  conveyed  a  g 
distance.  The  law  of  dimia 
return  applies  therefore  to  mim 
a  still  more  unqualified  sense  't 
agriculture:  but  the  antag« 
agency,  that  of  improvements  : 
duction,  also  applies  in  a  still  | 
degree.  Mining  operations  a.r 
susceptible  of  mechanical  in 
ments  than  agricultural:  ih* 
great  application  of  the  steam 
was  to  mining;  and  there  « 
limited  possibinties  of  improven 
the  chemical  processes  by  whic 
metals  are  extracted.  There  : 
other  contingency,  of  no  unfreque; 
currence,  which  avails  to  connl 
lance  the  progress  of  all  existisg  i 
towards  exhaustion:  this  is,  we 
coveiT  of  new  ones,  equal  or  tvi 
in  richness. 

To  resume;  all  natural  H 
which  are  limited  in  quantity,  sr 
only  limited  in  their  ultimate  pP 
tive  power,  but,  long  before  that  p 
is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  they 
to  any  additional  demands  on 
jgressively  harder  terms.  Thi0 
,ma^  however  be  suspended,  or  ttf 
ranly  controlled,  by  whatever  adc 
the  general  power  of  mankind  ovtf 
ture ;  and  especially  by  any  exten 
of  their  knowledge,  and  their  o( 
quent  conmiand,  of  the  propertief 
powers  of  natund  agents. 
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§  1.  From  the  preceding  exposition 
t  appears  that  the  limit  to  the  increase 
yf  production  is  twofold;  from  defi- 
nency  of  capital,  or  of  land.  Prodnction 
3ome8  to  a  pause,  either  because  the 
)fifective  desire  of  accumulation  is  not 
infficient  to  give  rise  to  any  further  in- 
crease of  capital,  or  because,  however 
ilisposed  the  possessors  of  sm'plus  in- 
come may  be  to  save  a  portion  of  it, 
U)e  limited  land  at  the  disposal  of  the 
community  does  not  permit  additional 
capital  to  be  employed  with  such  a  re- 
turn, as  would  be  an  equivalent  to  them 
for  their  abstinence. 

In  countries  where  the  principle  of 
accumulation  is  as  weak  as  it  is  m  the 
yarions  nations  of  Asia ;  where  people 
will  neither  save,  nor  work  to  obtain 
the  means  of  saving,  unless  under  the 
inducement  of  enormously  high  profits, 
nor  even  then  if  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
a  considerable  time  for  them;  where 
either  productions  remain  scanty,  or 
dru^;ery  great,  because  there  is  neither 
camtal  forthcoming  nor  forethought 
sufficient  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
trivances by  which  natural  agents  are 
made  to  do  the  work  of  human  labour ; 
the  desideratum  for  such  a  country, 
economically  considered,  is  an  increase 
of  industrr,  and  of  the  e£fective  desire 
of  accumulation.  The  means  are,  first, 
a  better  government;  more  complete 
■ecurity  of  property ;  moderate  taxes, 
and  freedom  from  arbitrary  exaction 
onder  the  name  of  taxes ;  a  more  per- 
manent and  more  advantageous  tenure 
of  land,  securing  to  the  cultivator  as 
far  as  possible  the  undivided  benefits 
of  the  industry,  skill,  and  economy  he 
may  exert.  Secondly,  improvement  of 
the  pabUc  intelligence;  the  decay  of 
usages  or  snperstitioni  which  interfere 
with  the  erootiye  employment  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  tiie  growth  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, making  the  people  alive  to  new 
objects  of  desire.  Thirdly,  the  intro- 
dootion  of  foreign  arts,  which  raise  the 
rsturDS  dorivabie  from  additional  capi- 


tal, to  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  low 
strength  of  the  desire  of  acpumulation; 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  capital, 
which  renders  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion no  longer  exclusively  dependent 
on  the  thrift  or  providence  of  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  while  it  places 
before  them  a  stimulating  example, 
and  by  instilling  new  ideas  and  break- 
ing the  chains  of  habit,  if  not  by  im- 
proving the  actual  condition  of  the 
population,  tends  to  create  in  them 
new  wantB,  increased  ambition,  and 
greater  thought  for  the  fhtore.  These 
considerations  apply  more  or  less  to 
all  the  Asiatic  populations,  and  to  the 
less  civilized  and  industrious  part  of 
Europe,  as  Bussia,  Turkey,  Spam,  and 
Ireland. 

§  2.  But  there  are  other  countries, 
and  England  is  at  the  head  of  them,  in 
which  neither  the  spirit  of  industry  nor 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation 
need  any  encouragement;  where  the 
people  ^oll  toil  hard  for  a  small  remu- 
neration, and  save  much  for  a  small 
profit ;  where,  though  the  general 
thriftiness  of  the  labouring  class  is 
much  below  what  is  desirable,  the 
spirit  of  accumulation  in  the  more 
prosperous  part  of  the  community  re- 
quires abatement  rather  than  increase. 
In  these  countries  there  would  never 
be  any  deficiency  of  capital,  if  its  in- 
crease were  never  checked  or  brought 
to  a  stand  by  too  great  a  diminution 
of  its  retiuns.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
the  returns  to  a  pro^ssive  diminution, 
which  causes  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion to  be  often  attended  with  a  dete- 
rioration in  the  condition  of  the 
producers;  and  this  tendency,  which 
would  in  time  put  an  end  to  increase 
of  production  altogether,  is  a  result  of 
the  necessary  ana  inherent  conditions 
of  production  from  the  land. 

In  all  countries  which  have  passed 
beyond  a  rather  eariy  stage  in  the  pro- 
gr^na  of  asriculture,  eyeiy  increase  in 
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the  demand  for  food,  occasioned  by 
increased  popnlation,  will  always,  on- 
less  there  is  a  simultaneous  improve- 
ment in  production,  diminish  the  share 
which  on  a  fair  division  would  fall  to 
each  individual.  An  increased  pro- 
duction, in  default  of  unoccupied  tracts 
of  fertile  land,  or  of  fresh  improve- 
ments tending  to  cheapen  commo- 
dities, can  never  be  obtained  but  by 
increasing  the  labour  in  more  than  the 
same  proportion.  The  population  must 
either  work  harder,  or  eat  less,  or  ob- 
tain their  usual  food  by  sacrincing  a 
part  of  their  other  customary  comforts. 
Whenever  this  necessity  is  postponed, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, it  is  because  the  improvements 
which  facilitate  production  continue 
progressive;  because  the  contrivances 
of  mankind  for  making  their  labour 
more  effective,  keep  up  an  equal 
struggle  with  nature,  ana  extort  finesh 
resources  from  her  reluctant  powers  as 
fast  as  human  necessities  occupy  and 
engross  the  old. 

From  this,  results  the  important 
corollary,  that  the  necessity  of  restrain- 
ing population  is  not,  as  many  persons 
believe,  peculiar  to  a  condition  of  great 
inequaH^  of  property.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  people  cannot,  in  an^  given 
^Btate  of  civilization,  be  collectively  so 
well  provided  for  as  a  smaller  The 
mggardliness  of  nature,  not  the  injus- 
tice of  societv,  is  the  cause  of  the 
penalty  attached  to  over-population. 
An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does 
not  even  ag^avate  the  evil,  but,  at 
most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier 
felt.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all 
mouths  which  the  increase  of  mankind 
calls  into  existence,  bring  with  them 
hands.  The  new  mouths  require  as 
much  food  as  the  old  ones,  and  the 
hands  do  not  produce  as  much.  If  all 
instruments  of  production  were  held  in 
joint  propertv  by  the  whole  people, 
and  the  proauce  divided  with  penect 
equality  among  them,  and  if  in  a 
society  thus  constituted,  industry  were 
as  energetic  and  the  produce  as  ample 
as  at  present,  there  would  be  enough 
to  make  all  the  existing  population  ex- 
tremely comfortable ;  oat  when  that 
population  had  doabled  itwl^  as,  with 


the  existing  habits  of  the  peopk,  ondK 
such  an  encouragement,  it  nndoubtedlj 
would  in  little  more  than  twenty  vem^ 
what  would  then  be  their  conditioa? 
Unless  the  arts  of  production  were  ii 
the  same  time  improved  in  an  afanosk 
unexampled  degree,  the  inferior  soils 
which  must  be  resorted  to,  and  tlM 
more  laborious  and  scantily  remimer»' 
tive  cultivation  which  must  be  eat- 
ployed  on  the  superior  soils,  to  procure 
food  for  so  much  larger  a  populatioii, 
would,  by  an  insuperable  necessity, 
render  eveiy  individual  in  the  com- 
munity poorer  than  before.  If  ths 
population  continued  to  increast  at  thB 
same  rate,  a  time  would  soon  arrive 
when  no  one  would  have  more  thui 
mere  necessaries,  and,  soon  after,  a 
time  when  no  one  woold  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  those,  and  the  further  in- 
crease of  population  would  be  airested 
bjF  death. 

/^Whether,  at  the  present  or  any 
other  time,  the  produce  of  industiv, 
proportionally  to  tne  labour  employed, 
IS  mcreasing  or  diminishing,  and  the 
average  condition  of  the  people  im- 
proving or  deteriorating,  depenas  upon 
whether  population  is  advancing  &ster 
than  improvement)  or  improvement 
than  population.  After  a  degree  of 
density  has  been  attained,  sufficient 
to  allow  the  principal  benefits  of 
combination  of  labour,  all  further 
increase  tends  in  itself  to  mi8chie( 
so  far  as  regards  the  average  con- 
dition of  the  people ;  but  the  progrea 
of  improvement  nas  a  counteracting 
operation,  and  allows  of  increased 
numbers  without  any  deterioration, 
and  even  consistently  with  a  higher 
average  of  comfort.  Improvement 
mustliere  be  understood  in  a  wide 
sensCj  including  not  only  new  in* 
dustnal  inventions,  or  an  extended 
use  of  those  already  known,  bctt  in* 
provements  in  institutione,  ednoadoBb 
opinions,  and  human  affiiirs  generaDy, 
provided  they  tend,  as  almost  afl  im- 
provements do^  to  give  new  motiYea  or 
new  facilities  to  production.  If  till 
productive  powers  of  the  country  it 
crease  as  rapidly  as  advancing  Baa* 
bers  call  for  an  augmentation  of  n> 
duce«  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  obtain  u4 
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IN^  under  culture,  or  by  ftTOlymg 
USmX  labour  to  the  old  soils  at  a 
heauBhed  advanta^ ;  w  at  all  events 
!■  Vm  off  power  is  compensated  by 
l»  meased  efiScienoy  with  which,  in 
jib  pgrow  of  improyement,  labour  is 
Mnjed  in  manufactures.  In  one 
W  vibe  other,  the  increased  popula- 

tiiiVRmded  for,  and  all  are  as  well 
m  before.  But  if  the  growth  of 
sa  power  oter  nature  is  suspended 
t  iraned,  and  population  does  not 
its  increase;  if^  with  only 
command  over  natural 
agencies  are  called 
fat  in  incrmed  produce ;  this 
t  jfodnce  will  not  be  afforded 
1^  increased  population,  without 
w  demanding  on  the  average  a 
Nw  effort  horn  each,  or  on  the 
^  redncmg  each  to  a  smaller 
QQt  of  the  aggregate  produce. 
^  A  natter  of  fact,  at  some  periods 
!^|R>gre88  of  population  has  been  the 

Knpid  of  the  two,  at  others  that 
^^lyvement.    In  England  during 
■jjtttcrval  preceding  the  French 
Nu^  population  increased  slowly; 
•^  progress  of  improvement,  at 
■«  •griculture,  would  seem  to  have 
l^dower,  since  though  nothing 
to  lower  the   viJue  of  the 
»  .  -PiBtals.  the  price  of  com  rose 
•■{••klY,  and  England,  from  an 
^^Jjj;  oeoame  an  miporting  coun- 
2^,  evidence,  however,  is  short 
"^^9^  inasmuch  as  the  extra- 
.  mmber  of  abundant  seasons 
^  first  half  of  the  century,  not 
Dug  during   the   last,    was   a 
^increased  price  in  the  later 
If  extrinsic  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
■•odety.    Whether  during  the 
Ptiiod  improvements  in  manufac- 
^  diinimshed  cost  of  imported 
'^'"  8,    made    amends    for  the 
j_^  productiveness  of  labour  on 
^tttd,  is  unoertain.    But  ever  since 
piii   mechanical   inventions  of 
K  Arkwright,  and  their  cotempo- 
Ek  the  retam  to  labour  has  pro- 
mfaaeased  as  fiut  as  the  po^jula- 
h/  and  would  have  outstripped  it,  if 
mintj  augmentation  of  return  had 
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not  called  forth  an  additional  por- 
tion <tf  the  inherent  power  of  multipli- 
cation in  the  human  species.  Dunns 
the  twenty  or  thirty  years  last  elapsed, 
so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of 
improved  processes  of  agriculture,  that 
even  the  land  yields  a  greater  produce 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed ; 
the  average  price  of  com  had  oecome 
decidedly  lower,  even  before  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  had  so  matenally 
lightened,  for  the  time  being,  the  pres- 
sure of  population  upon  production. 
But  though  improvement  may  during 
a  certain  space  of  time  keep  up  with, 
or  even  surpass,  the  actual  mcrease  of 
population,  it  assuredly  never  comes 
up  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  which 
population  is  capable:  and  nothing 
could  have  prevented  a  general  dete> 
rioration  in  the  condition  of  the  human 
race,  were  it  not  that  population  has 
in  fWct  been  restrained.  Had  it  been 
restrained  still  more,  and  the  same  im- 
provements taken  place,  there  would 
nave  been  a  larger  aividend  than  there 
now  is,  for  the  nation  or  the  species  at 
large.  The  new  ground  wrung  from 
nature  by  the  improvements  would  not 
have  been  all  used  up  in  the  support  of 
mere  numbers.  Though  the  gross 
produce  would  not  have  been  so  great, 
there  would  have  been  a  greater  pro* 
duoe  per  head  of  the  population. 

§  8.  When  the  growth  of  numbers 
outstrips  the  progress  of  improvement, 
and  a  countnr  is  driven  to  obtain  the 
subsistence  on  terms  more 


and  more  unfavourable,  b^  the  inability 
of  its  land  to  meet  additional  demands 
except  on  more  onerous  conditions; 
there  are  two  expedients  by  which  it 
may  hope  to  mitigate  that  disagreeable 
necessity,  even  though  no  chan^ 
should  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  their  rate  of  in« 
/Urease.  One  of^these  expedients  is  the 
[importation  of  food  firom  abroad.  The 
Other  is  emigration.  ~^ 

The  admission  of  cheaper  food  from 
a  foreign  countiy,  is  equivalent  to  an 
agricultural  invention  dj  which  food 
could  be  raised  at  a  similarly  dimi- 
nished cost  at  home.  It  equallv  in- 
creates  the  productive  power  of  labooc 
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The  return  wms,  before,  bo  miioh  food 


wm&  bei 
for  10  mnch  laDonr  employed  in  the 
growth  of  food :  the  return  is  now,  a 
mater  quantity  of  food,  for  the  same 
labour  employed  in  producing  cottons 
or  hardware,  or  some  other  commodity 
to  be  given  in  exchange  for  food.  The 
one  improvement,  like  the  other,  throws 
back  the  decline  of  the  productive 
power  of  labour  by  a  certain  distance : 
but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it 
immediately  resumes  its  course;  the 
tide  which  has  receded,  instantly  be- 
^s  to  \^e-advance.  It  might  seem, 
mdeed,  that  when  a  coimtry  draws  its 
supply  of  food  from  so  wide  a  surface 
as  the  whole  habitable  globe,  so  little 
impression  can  be  produced  on  that 
great  expanse  byany  mcrease  of  mouths 
m  one  small  comer  of  it,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  may  double 
and  treble  their  numbers,  without  feel- 
ing the  effect  in  any  increased  tension 
of  the  springs  of  production,  or  any  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  food  through- 
out the  world.  But  in  this  calculation 
several  things  are  overlooked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  regions 
from  which  com  can  be  imported  do 
not  comprise  the  whole  globe,  but  those 
parts  of  it  almost  alone,  which  are  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  coasts 
or  navigable  rivers.  The  coast  is  the 
part  of  most  countries  which  is  earliest 
and  most  thickly  peopled,  and  has  sel- 
dom any  food  to  spare.  The  chief 
source  of  supply,  therefore,  is  the  strip 
of  country  along  the  banks  of  some 
navigable  river,  as  the  Nile,  the  Vis- 
tula, or  the  Mississippi ;  and  of  such 
there  is  not,  in  the  productive  regions 
of  the  earth,  so  great  a  multitude,  as 
to  suffice  during  an  indefinite  time  for 
a  rapidly  growing  demand,  without  an 
increasing  strain  on  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil.  To  obtain  auxiliary 
supplies  of  com  from  the  interior  in 
any  abundance,  would,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  communications,  be  hope- 
less. By  improved  roads,  and  eventu- 
ally by  canals  and  railways,  the  obstacle 
will  bie  so  reduced  as  not  to  be  insuper- 
able :  but  this  is  a  slow  progress  ;  in 
all  the  food-exporting  countries  except 
America,  a  very  slow  progress;  and 
one  which  cannot  keep  paoe  with  poi^a- 1 
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lation,  unless  the  increase  c 
veiT  efiectually  restrained. 

In  the  next  place,  even  i1 
were  drawn  trom  the  whoL 
a  small  part  of  the  surface 
porting  countries,  the  quan 
would  still  be  limited,  whi 
obtained  from  them  without 
of  the  proportional  cost.  Tl 
which  expoH  food  may  be  c 
two  classes ;  those  in  whicl 
tive  desire  of  accumulatioi 
and  those  in  which  it  is 
Australia  and  the  United 
America,  the  effective  desi 
mulation  is  strong;  capite 
fast,  and  the  production  of 
be  vei^  rapidly  extended.  J 
countries  popmation  also  inc 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Th 
ture  has  to  provide  for  th( 
panding  numbers,  as  well  i 
of  the  importing  countries, 
therefore,  from  the  nature  o 
be  rapidly  driven,  if  not  to 
at  least  what  is  equivalent, 
and  less  accessible  lands,  an 
of  cultivation  like  those  of  ol< 
less  productive  in  proport 
labour  and  expense. 

But  the  countries  which  1 
same  time  cheap  food  and  s 
trial  prosperity  are  few,  1 
those  m  wnich  the  arts  of  c 
have  been  transferred  full  j 
rich  and  uncultivated  soil, 
countries,  those  which  are  : 
port  food,  are  able  onlybe< 
mdustry  is  in  a  very  back\ 
because  capital,  and  hence 
have  never  increased  sufi 
make  food  rise  to  a  higher  p 
countries  are  Russia,  Polan 
plains  of  the  Danube.  In  th 
the  effective  desire  of  accui 
weak,  the  arts  of  productio 
perfect,  capital  scanty,  audi 
esnecially  from  domestic  soi 
When  an  increased  deman( 
food  to  be  exported  to  othei 
it  would  only  be  venr  gra< 
food  could  be  produced  to  mi 
cikpital  needed  could  not  b 
by  transfer  from  other  em 
for  such  do  not  exist.  The 
hardware  which  would  be  r« 
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, I  and  PoIm  do  not  now  produoe 

hdwoountiy:  thej  eo  without  them. 
Hntbin^  might  in  tune  be  expected 
pii  the  mcreaeed  exertiona  to  which 
Pi^nen  would  be  stimidated  by  the 
Mb^  opened  for  their  produce ;  but 
^•Mhincreaae  of  exertion,  the  habits 
'mtnei  whoee  agricultural  popula- 
■neooiists  of  lerS,  or  of  peasants 
pobtve  bat  just  emerged  from  a  ser- 
b  WDdition,  are  the  reyerse  of  favour 
i^ttdeven  in  this  age  of  movement 
W  lubits  do  not  rapidly  chan^.  If 
^pMteroDtlaj  of  capital  is  rehed  on 
*4e  Knroe  from  which  the  produce 
^be  increased,  the  means  must 
■•f  jbe  obtained  by  the  slow  jirooess 
runqg;  under  the  impulse  given  by 
>t  ooDmodities  and  more  extended 
[^noie  (and  in  that  case  the  popu- 
>B  would  most  likely  increase  as 
tJiOrmiut  be  brought  m  from  foreign 
-g|M8.  If  England  is  to  obtain  a 
PvT  increasing  supply  of  com  finm 
*•  or  Poland.  Em 


The  law,  therefore,  of  diminishing 
return  to  industry,  whenever  populaticm 
makes  a  more  rapid  progress  tnau  im- 
provement, is  not  solely  applicable  to 
uountries  which  are  fed  from  their  own 
soil,  but  in  substance  applies  quite  as 
much  to  those  which  are  willing  to 
draw  their  food  from  any  accessible 
quarter  that  can  afford  it  cheapest.  A 
sudden  and  great  cheapening  of  food, 
indeed,  in  whatever  manner  produced, 
would,  like  any  other  sudden  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  life,  throw  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  affairs  a  stage  or  two 
further  back,  though  without  altering 
its  course.  There  is  one  contingency 
connected  with  freedom  of  importation, 
which  may  yet  produce  temporary  ef- 
fects greater  than  were  ever  contem- 
plated either  by  the  bitterest  enemies 
or  the^  most  ardent  adherents  of  free- 
trade  in  food.  Maize,  or  Indian  com, 
is  a  product  capable  of  being  supplied 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  feed  the  whole 
countnr,  at  a  cost,  allowing  for  diffeiv 
ence  of  nutritive  quality,  cneaper  even 
than  the  potato.  If  maize  should  ever 
substitute  itself  for  wheat  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  poor,  the  productive  power 
of  labour  in  obtaining  food  would  be  so 
enormously  increased,  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  family  so  dimimshed, 
that  it  would  require  perhaps  some 
generations  for  population,  even  if  it 
started  forward  at  an  American  pace, 
to  overtake  this  great  accession  to  the 
facilities  of  its  support 

§  4.  Besides  the  importation  of  com, 
there  is  another  resource  which  can  be 
invoked  by  a  nation  whose  increasing 
numoers  press  hard,  not  against  their 


.  ^  or  Poland,  English  capital 
^  w  to  produce  it.     Tnis,  how- 

K  attended  with  so  many  dif- 
as  are  equivalent  to  great 
pWve  disadvantages.  It  is  opposed 
■  wSireQGes  of  language,  differences 

jJl^aierB,  and  a  thousand  obstacles 

>^from  the  institutions  and  social 

■w  of  the  country :  and  after  all 

Jjild  ineritably  so  stimulate  popu- 

■•on  the  spot,  that  nearly  all  the 

*J«e  of  food  produced  by  its  means, 

W  probably  be  consumed  without 

JjStlie  country :  so  that  if  it  were 

jwilmost  only  mode  of  introducing 

Mp  irts  and  ideas,  and  giving  an 

Mid  spur  to  the  bsbckwarv)  civilisuu , ^ 

^  those  countries,  litue  reliance  I  capital,   nut  against    the    productive 


Vie  placed  on  it  for  increasing  the 
f^  and  supplying  other  countnes 
^  *  progressive  and  indefinite  in- 
*> «  toiod.  But  to  improve  the 
-■ition  of  a  country  is  a  slow  pro- 
pod  gives  time  for  so  great  an  in- 
Q*«f  population  both  in  the  country 
^•na  in  those  snpj>lied  from  it, 
^  kB  effect  in  keeping  down  the 
H  flf  food  against  the  increase  of 
ImI,  if  not  likely  to  be  more  de- 
ncBtha  Male  of  all  Europe,  than  on 
r  ona  of  a  particutur  nation. 


/sapacity  of  their  land :  I  mean  Emigra- 
tion, esnecially  in  the  form  of  Coloniza- 
tion. Of  this  remedy  the  efficacy  as 
far  as  it  goes  is  real,  since  it  consists 
in  seeking  elsewhere  those  unoccupied 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  which  if  they  ex- 
isted at  home  would  enable  the  demand 
of  an  increasing  population  to  be  met 
without  any  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour.  Accordingly, 
when  the  region  to  be  colonized  is  near 
at  hand,  and  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  the  people  sufficiently  migratory, 
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this  remedy  is  completelj  effectnal. 
The  migration  from  tne  older  parts  of 
the  American  Confederation  to  the  new 
territories,  which  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  colonization,  is  what  enables 
population  to  go  on  unchecked  through- 
out the  Union  without  having  yet 
diminished  the  return  to  industry,  or 
increased  the  difficulty  of  earning^  a 
subsistence.  If  Australia  or  the  in- 
terior of  Canada  were  as  near  to  Great 
Britain  as  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  to  New 
York ;  if  the  superfluous  people  could 
remove  to  it  without  crossing  the  sea, 
and  were  of  as  adventurous  and  restless 
a  charaf/ter,  and  as  little  addicted  to 
staying  at  home,  as  their  kinsfolk  of 
New  England,  those  unpeopled  conti- 
nents would  render  the  same  service  to 
the  United  Kingdom  which  the  old 
states  of  America  derive  from  the  new. 
But  these  things  being  as  they  are — 
though  a  judiciously  conducted  emigra- 
tion IS  a  most  important  resource  for 
suddenlv  lightening  the  pressure  of 
population  oy  a  single  effort — and 
though  in  such  an  extraordinary  case 
as  that  of  Ireland  under  the  threefold 
operation    of  the  potato  failure,  the 
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poor  law,  and  the  general  ti 
of  tenantry  throughout  ih* 
spontaneous  emigration  ma^ 
ticular  crisis  remove  greater  i 
than  it  was  ever  proposed  to 
once  by  any  national  schen 
remains  to  be  shown  by  < 
whether  a  permanent  stream 
tion  can  be  kept  up,  sufficie; 
off,  as  in  America,  all  that 
the  annual  increase  (when  ] 
at  its  greatest  n^idity)  wl 
in  excess  of  the  progress  mi 
the  same  short  period  in  1 
life,  tends  to  render  living  mc 
for  every  avera^ely-situated 
in  the  conmiumty.  And  ' 
can  be  done,  emigration  ca 
in  an  economical  point  of  viei 
with  the  necessitv  of  checks 
tion.  Further  tnan  this  wc 
to  speak  of  it  in  this  place, 
ral  subject  of  colonization  a 
cal  question,  its  importao 
countries,  and  the  principles 
it  should  be  conducted,  w 
cussed  at  some  length  in  a  f 
portion  of  this  Treatise. 
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§  1.  Ths  principles  whicli  have 
seen  aet  forth  in  the  first  part  of  this 
rreatiBey  are,  in  certain  respects, 
itrongly  distingmihed  from  those,  on 
the  consideration  of  which  we  are  now 
ibont  to  enter.  The  kws  and  condi- 
dons  of  the  piodnotion  of  wealth,  jpar- 
take  «f  the  character  of  physical 
tratlka.  There  is  nothing  optional,  or 
•rbitnury  in  them.  Whatever  man- 
kind produce,  must  he  produced  in  the 
jQodes,  and  under  the  conditions,  im- 
posed by  the  constitution  of  external 
things,  and  by  the  inherent  properties 
of  tneir  own  bodily  and  mental  stroc- 
tnre.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  their 
productions  will  be  limited  by  the 
amount  of  their  prerions  accumulation, 
and,  that  being  ^ven,  it  will  be  pro- 
portional to  their  energy,  their  skill, 
the  perfection  of  their  machinery,  and 
their  judicious  use  of  the  advantages 
of  combined  labour.  Whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  a  double  quantity  of 
labour  will  not  raise,  on  the  same  land, 
adouble  quantity  of  food,  unless  some  im- 
provement takes  place  in  the  processes 
of  cultivation.  Whether  tnev  lute  n 
or  ndt,  the  nuj^rodnctive  expenditure  of 
individuals  will  pro  tanto  tend  to  im- 
poferish  the  o<»nmumty,  and  only  their 
productive  axpendituie  will  enrich  it. 
The  opioions,  or  the  wished,  which 
may  exiot  on  these  different  matters, 
do  not  control  the  things  themselves. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  foresee  to  what  ex- 
tant the  model  of  production  may  be 
•Itored,  or  the  productiveness  of  labour 
bcreasad,  by  fotura  extensions  of 
anr  knowledgn  of  the  lawi  of  nature, 


suggesting  new  processes  of  industry 
of  which  we  have  at  present  no  con- 
ception. But  howsoever  we  may  suo* 
ceed  in  making  for  ourselves  mors 
space  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
constitution  of  things,  we  know  that 
there  must  be  limits.  We  cannot  alter 
the  ultimate  properties  either  of  matter 
or  mind,  but  can  only  employ  those 
properties  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
orin^  about  the  eventa  in  which  we 
are  interested. 

It  is  not  80  with  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth.  That  is  a  matter  of  human 
institution  solely.  The  things  once 
there,  mankind,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, can  do  with  them  as  they 
like.  Thev  can  place  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  whomsoever  they  please,  and 
on  whatever  terms.  Further,  in  the 
social  state,  in  every  state  except  total 
solitude,  any  disposal  whatever  of  them 
can  only  take  place  by  the  consent  of 
society,  or  rather  of  those  who  dispose 
of  its  active  force.  Even  what  a  person 
has  produced  by  his  individual  toil,  un- 
aided by  any  one,  he  cannot  keep,  un- 
less by  ^1^®  permission  of  society.  Not 
only  can  society  take  it  from  mm,  but 
individuals  could  and  would  take  it 
from  him,  if  society  only  remained 
passive ;  if  it  did  not  either  interfere 
en  masset  or  employ  and  pay  people 
for  the  piurpose  of  preventing  him  from 
bein^  disturbed  in  the  possession.  The 
distnbution  of  wealth,  therefore,  de- 
pends on  the  laws  and  customs  of  so- 
ciety. The  rules  by  which  it  is  de- 
termined, are  what  the  opinions  and 
fioelings  of  the  ruling  portion  of  the 
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oommimity  make  them,  and  are  very 
different  in  different  ages  and  countries; 
and  might  be  still  more  different,  if 
mankind  so  chose. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  man- 
kind, doubtless,  are  not  a  matter  of 
chance.  They  are  consequences  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  nature, 
combined  with  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
existing  condition  of  social  institutions 
and  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
But  the  laws  of  the  generation  of 
human  opinions  are  not  within  our 
present  subject.  They  are  part  of  the 
general  theory  of  human  progress,  a 
&r  lar^r  and  more  difficult  subject 
of  inquiry  than  political  economy.  We 
have  nere  to  consider,  not  the  causes, 
but  the  consequences  of  the  rules  ac- 
cording to  which  wealth  may  be  dis- 
tributed. Those,  at  least,  are  as  little 
arbitrary,  and  have  as  much  the 
character  of  physical  laws,  as  the  laws 
of  production.  Human  beings  can 
control  their  own  acts,  but  not  the 
consequences  of  their  acts  either  to 
themselves  or  to  others.  Society  can 
subject  the  distribution  of  wealth  to 
whatever  rules  it  thinks  best ;  but  what 
practical  results  will  flow  from  the  opera- 
tion of  those  rules,  must  be  discovered, 
like  any  other  physical  or  mental  truths, 
by  observation  and  reasoning. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  different  modes  of  distri- 
buting the  produce  of  land  and  labour, 
which  have  been  adopted  in  practice, 
or  may  be  conceived  in  theory.  Among 
these,  our  attention  is  first  claimed  by 
that  primaij  and  fundamental  institu- 
tion, on  which,  unless  in  some  excep- 
tional and  very  limited  cases,  the 
economical  arrangements  of  society 
have  always  rested,  though  in  its  se- 
condaiy  features  it  has  varied,  and  is 
liable  to  vary.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
institution  of  individual  property. 

§  2.  Private  property,  as  an  institu- 
tion, did  not  owe  its  origin  to  any  of 
those  considerations  of  utility,  wnich 
plead  for  the  maintenance  of  it  when 
established.  Enough  is  known  of  rude 
ages,  both  from  history  and  from  analo- 
gous states  of  society  in  our  own  time,  to 
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show,  that  tribunals  Qwhich  ah 
cede  laws)  were  originally  esti 
not  to  determine  rights,  but  tc 
violence  and  terminate  quarrel 
this  object  chiefly  in  view,  the 
ally  enough  gave  legal  effect 
occupancy,  by  treating  as  the  a 
the  person  who  first  commen 
lence,  by  turning,  or  attemptim 
another  out  of  possession.  . 
servation  of  the  peace,  which 
original  object  of  civil  govemni 
thus  attained ;  while  by  confir 
those  who  already  possessed 
what  was  not  the  fi^it  of  pen 
ertion,  a  guarantee  was  mci 
given  to  them  and  others  tl 
would  be  protected  in  what  wi 

In  considering  the  institutio 
perty  as  a  question  in  social  ph 
we  must  leave  out  of  considei 
actual  origin  in  any  of  the  exi 
tions  of  Europe.  We  may  si 
community  unhampered  by 
vious  possession ;  a  body  of  i 
occnpymg  for  the  first  time  ai 
bitea  country;  bringing  notb 
them  but  what  belonged  to 
common,  and  having  a  clear 
the  adoption  of  the  institut 
polity  which  they  judged  m 
dient;  required,  therefore,  t 
whether  they  would  conduct 
of  production  on  the  principl< 
vidual  property,  or  on  som< 
of  common  ownership  and  < 
agency. 

If  private  property  were  adc 
must  presume  that  it  would  b 

Sanied  by  none  of  the  initial 
ties  and  injustices  which  obs 
beneficial  operation  of  the  pri 
old  societies.  Every  full-growi 
woman,  we  must  suppose,  \ 
secured  in  the  unfettered  use 
posal  of  his  or  her  bodily  am 
faculties ;  and  the  instrumem 
duction,  the  land  and  tools, ' 
divided  fairly  among  them,  ^ 
might  start,  in  respect  to  oul 
pliances,  on  e<^ual  terms.  It  ii 
also  to  conceive  that  in  thif 
apportionment,  compensation 
made  for  the  injuries  of  naton 
balance  redressed  by  assignii 
leas  robust  membeiv  of  the  oc 
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idvantagas  in  the  distribntion,  sufficient 
o  put  tbem  on  a  par  with  the  rest.  But 
he  division,  once  made,  would  not  again 
le  interfered  with ;  individuals  would 
M  left  to  their  own  exertions  and  to  the 
irdinarj  chances,  for  making  an  ad- 
rantageons  use  of  what  was  assigned 
to  them.  If  individual  property,  on  the 
sontraiyyirere  excluded,  the  plan  which 
nnst  be  adopted  would  be  to  hold  the 
land  and  aU  instruments  of  production 
M  the  joint  property  of  the  community, 
and  to  canr  on  the  operations  of  in- 
dustry on  tne  common  account.  The 
direction  of  the  labour  of  the  commu- 
nity would  devolve  upon  a  magistrate 
or  magistrates,  whom  we  may  suppose 
elected  by  the  suffirages  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  whom  we  must  assume  to  be 
voluntarily  obeyed  by  them.  The  di- 
vision of  the  produce  would  in  like 
manner  be  a  public  act.  The  principle 
might  either  be  that  of  complete  equa- 
lity, or  of  apportionment  to  the  neces- 
sities or  deserts  of  individuals,  in  what- 
ever manner  mi^ht  be  conformable  to 
the  ideas  of  justice  or  policy  prevailing 
in  the  community. 

Examples  of  such  associations,  on  a 
small  scale,  are  the  monastic  orders, 
the  Moravians,  the  followers  of  Bapp, 
and  others :  and  from  the  hopes  which 
Ihev  hold  out  of  relief  from  the  miseries 
and  iniquities  of  a  state  of  much  in- 
equality of  wealth,  schemes  for  a  larger 
application  of  the  same  idea  have  re- 
appeared and  become  popular  at  all 
periods  of  active  speculation  on  the  first 
principles  of  society.  In  an  age  like 
the  present,  when  a  general  reconside- 
ration of  all  first  principles  is  felt  to  be 
inevitable,  and  when  more  than  at  any 
former  period  of  history  the  suffering 
portions  of  the  communitjjr  have  a  voice 
m  ihe  discussion,  it  was  unpossible  but 
thai  ideas  of  this  nature  should  spread 
&r  and  wide.  The  late  revolutions  in 
CjUTope  have  thrown  up  a  great  amount 
of  speculation  of  this  character,  and  an 
vnusnal  share  of  attention  has  conse- 
qnently  been  drawn  to  the  various  forms 
-which  these  ideas  have  assumed  :  nor 
is  this  attention  likely  to  diminish,  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  increase  more  and 


The  assailants  of  the  principle  of  in- 


dividual property  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  whose  scheme  im- 
plies absolute  e<]|^aality  in  the  distribu 
tion  of  the  physical  means  of  life  and 
enjoyment,  and  those  who  admit  in- 
e€|uality,  but  grounded  on  some  prin- 
ciple, or  supposed  principle,  of  justice 
or  general  expediency,  and  not,  like  so 
many  of  the  existing  social  inequalities, 
dependent  on  accident  alone.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  class,  as  the  earliest 
of  those  belonging  to  the  present  gene- 
ration, must  be  placed  Mr.  Owen  and 
his  foUowers.  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  M. 
Cabet  have  more  recently  become  con- 
spicuous as  apostles  of  similar  doctrines 
(though  the  former  advocates  equality 
of  distribution  only  as  a  transition  to  a 
still  higher  standard  of  justice,  that  all 
should  work  according  to  their  capa- 
city, and  receive  according  to  their 
wants).  The  characteristic  name  for 
this  economical  system  is  Communism, 
a  word  of  continental  origin,  oiJy  of  Late 
introduced  into  this  coimtry.  Tne  word 
Socialism,  which  originated  among  the 
English  Communists,  and  was  assumed 
by  them  as  a  name  to  designate  theii 
own  doctrine,  is  now,  on  the  Continent, 
employed  in  a  larger  sense ;  not  neces- 
sanly  implying  Communism,  or  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  private  property,  but 
applied  to  any  system  which  requires 
that  the  land  and  the  instruments  of 
production  should  be  the  prfjperty,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  communities  or 
associations,  or  of  the  government. 
Among  such  systems,  the  two  of  highest 
intellectual  pretension  are  those  which, 
from  the  names  of  their  real  or  reputed 
authors,  have  been  called  St.  Simonism 
and  Fourierism ;  the  former,  detunot  as 
a  system,  but  which  during  the  few 
years  of  its  public  promulgation,  sowed 
the  seeds  of  nearly  all  the  Socialist 
tendencies  which  have  since  spread  so 
widely  in  France :  the  second,  still 
flourishing  in  the  number,  talent,  and 
zeal  of  its  adherents. 

§  3.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
defects  of  these  various  schemes,  they 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  impractica- 
ble. No  reasonable  person  can  doubt 
that  a  village  community,  composed  of 
a  few  thousand  inhabituits  cultivating 
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in  joint  ownership  the  same  extent  of 
laud  which  at  present  feeds  that  number 
of  people,  and  producing  by  combined 
labour  and  the  most  improved  processes 
the  manufactured  articles  which  they 
required,  could  raise  an  amount  of  pro- 
ductions sufficient  to  maintain  them  in 
comfort ;  and  would  find  the  means  of 
obtaining,  and  if  need  be,  exacting,  the 
quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  from  every  member  of  the 
association  who  was  capable  of  work. 

The  oWection  ordinarily  made  to  a 
system  of  community  of  property  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  produce,  that 
each  person  would  be  incessantly  occu- 
pied m  evading  his  fair  share  of  the 

Jfr6Tk,  points,  undoubtedlv,  to  a  real 
difficulty.  But  those  who  urge  this 
objection,  forget  to  how  ^at  an  extent 
the  same  difficulty  exists  under  the 
system  on  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
business  of  society  is  now  conducted, 
rhe  objection  supposes,  that  honest  and 
efficient  labour  is  only  to  be  had  from 
those  who  are  themselves  individually 
ta  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  exer- 
tions.   But  how  small  a  part  of  all  the 

\  labour  performed  in  England,  from  the 

Mowest  paid  to  the  highest,  is  done  by 
persons  working  for  their  own  benefit. 
From  the  Irish  reaper  or  hodman  to 
the  chief  justice  or  the  minister  of 
state,  nearly  all  the  work  of  society  is 
remunerated  by  day  wages  or  fixed 
salaries.  A  factory  operative  has  less 
personal  interest  m  his  work  than  a 
member  of  a  Communist  association, 
since  he  is  not,  like  him,  working  for  a 
partnership  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
member.  It  will  no  doubt  be  said, 
that  though  the  labourers  themselves 
have  not,  in  most  cases,  a  personal  in- 
terest in  their  work,  they  are  watched 
and    superintended,   and  their  labour 

directed,  and  the  mental  part  of  the 


labour  performed,  by  persons  who  have.V.'^cheme  that  all  shall  be  educated :  aai 


Even  tnis,  however,  is  far  from  being 
universally  the  fact.  In  all  public, 
and  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  private  undertakings,  not 
only  the  labours  of  detail,  but  the 
control  and  superintendence  are  en- 
trusted to  salaried  officers.  And 
though  the  "master's  eye,"  when  the 
ouister  is  vigilant  and  inteiligent^  is  of 


proverbial  value,  it  must  be  _. 
bered  that  m  a  Socialist  Barm  or  i 
factory,  each  labourer  would  be  i 
the  eye  not  of  one  master,  but  of  tki 
whole  community.  In  the  uilitm 
case  of  obstinate  peraeveranoe  in  nol 
performing  the  due  share  of  woik,  tb 
communitv  would  have  the  same  »• 
sources  wnich  society  now  has  for  oon* 
peUin^  conformity  to  the  nncmssii/ 
conditions  of  the  association.  Di»> 
missal,  the  only  remedy  at  present^  ii 
no  remedy  when  any  other  laboonr 
who  may  be  engaged  does  no  better 
than  his  predecessor:  the  power  s( 
dismissal  onl^  enables  an  employer  ti 
obtain  from  his  workmen  the  costomaiy 
amount  of  labour,  bat  that  enstonuuT 
labour  may  be  of  any  degree  of  inefr 
ciency.  Even  the  labourer  wbo  km 
his  employment  by  idleness  or  negli- 
gence, oas  nothing  worse  to  suffer,  ii 
the  most  unfavourable  case,  than  ^ 
discipline  of  a  workhouse,  and  if  tbi 
desire  to  avoid  this  be  a  sufficient  m^ 
tive  in  the  one  system,  it  would  In 
sufficient  in  the  other.  I  am  not 
undervaluing  *.he  strength  of  the  ifr 
citement  given  to  labour  when  tki 
whole  or  a  large  share  of  the  benefit  d 
extra  exertion  belongs  to  the  laboorer. 
But  under  the  present  system  of  ifr 
dustry  this  incitement^  m  the  gnd 
majority  of  cases,  does  not  exist  If 
Communistic  labour  might  be  lea 
vigorous  than  that  of  a  peasant  pn^ 
prietor,  or  a  workman  labouring  on  Ik 
own  account,  it  would  probably  h» 
more  energetic  than  that  of  a  labooiw 
for  hire,  who  has  no  personal  intereil 
in  the  matter  at  all.  The  neglect  ly 
the  uneducated  classes  of  labouren  wr 
hire,  of  the  duties  which  they  engage 
to  perform,  is  in  the  present  state  of 
society  most  flagrant.  Now  it  ii  n 
admitted  condition  of  the  Commoniik 


this  being  supposed,  the  duties  of  tfai 
members  of  the  associatioin  wooU 
doubtless  be  as  diligently  performed  tf 
those  of  the  genenuity  of  salaried  r'^ 
oers  in  the  middle  or  higher 
who  are  not  supposed  to  be 
sarily  unfaitbfrd  to  their  trost^ 
so  long  as  they  are  not  dismissed,  i 
pay  is   the  same  in   howe^rer  fatf  • 
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mnxier  their  datj  is  fblfilled.  Un- 
oabtedlv,  as  a  general  role,  remnnera- 
ion  bj  nxed  Balaries  does  not  in  an^ 
lass  of  fonctionaries  produce  the 
lasinmin  of  seal :  and  this  is  as  muah 
8  can  be  reasonably  allied  ag^^dst 
JonuiMinistic  labour. 

That    even    tiik  inferiority  wonld 
lecessarily  exist,  is  by  no  means  so 
sertain  as  is  assumed  by  those  who  are 
title  used  to  carry  their  minds  beyond 
lie  state  of  things  with  which  they  are 
amiliar.      Mankind  are  capable  of  a 
;ar  greater  amount  of  public  spirit  than 
the  present  age  is  accustomed  to  sup- 
j^ose  possible.     History  bears  witness 
to  the  saocess  with  which  large  bodies 
of  hmnan  beings  may  be  trained  to 
feel  the  public  interest  their  own.  And 
no  soil  conld  be  more  favourable  to  the 
giowth  of  such  a  feeling,  than  a  Oom- 
mimist  association,  since  all  the  am- 
bition,   and    the   bodily  and  mental 
activity,  which  are  now  exerted  in  the 
nmnnt  of  separate  and  self-regarding 
mterests,  would  require  another  sphere 
of  employment,  and   would  naturally 
ind  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  general 
benefit  of  the  community.    The  same 
cause,  so  often  assigned  in  explanation 
of  the  devotion  of  the  Catholic  priest 
or  monk  to  the  interest  of  his  oraer — 
that  he  has  no  interest  apart  fipom  it — 
would,  nnder  Ck>mmunism,  attach  the 
citizen  to  die  community.     And  inde- 
pendentfy  of  the  public  motive,  every 
member  of  the  association  would  bie 
amenable  to  the  most  universal,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  of  ^rsonal  mo- 
tives,  that  of  public  opinion.     The 
ftvoe  of  this  motive  in  deterring  from 
any  act  or  omission  positively  reproved 
by  the  community,  no  one  is  likely  to 
deny ;  but  the  power  also  of  emulation, 
in  exciting    to    the    most    strenuous 
exertions  mr  the  sake  of  the  approba- 
ticn  and  admiration  of  others,  is  borne 
witness   to  by   experience    in    eveiy 
sitoation  in  vmich  numan  beings  pub- 
licly compete  with  one  another,  even 
if  It  lie  m  things  frivolous,  or  from 
which  the  public  derive  no  benefit.    A 
contest,  who  can  do  most  for  the  com- 
mon good,  is  not  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion  which  Socialists  renudiate.    To 
what  extent^  therefore,  tne  energy  of 


labour  wonld  be  diminished  by  Com- 
munism, or  whether  in  the  long  run  if 
would  be  diminished  at  all,  must  be 
considered  for  the  present  an  undecided 
question. 

Another  of  the  objections  to  Com- 
munism is  similar  to  that,  so  often 
urged  against  poor-laws :  that  if  every 
member  of  the  community  were  as- 
sured of  subsistence  for  lumself  and 
any  number  of  children,  on  the  sole  \/^ 
condition  of  willingness  to  work,  pru- 
dential restraint  on  the  multiplication 
of  mankind  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
population  would  start  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  reduce  the  com- 
munity through  successive  stages  of 
increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starva 
tion.  There  would  certainly  be  much 
ground  for  this  apprehension  if  Com- 
munism provided  no  motives  to  re- 
straint, equivalent-4P  those  which  it 
would  take  away. /But  Communism  is 
precisely  the  state^f  things  in  which 
opinion  might  be  expected  to  declare 
itself  with  greatest  intensity  against 
this  kind  of  selfish  intemperance.[  Anv 
augmentation  of  numbers  which  di- 
minished the  comfort  or  increased  the 
toil  of  the  mass,  would  then  cause 
(which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and 
unmistakeable  inconvenience  to  every 
individual  in  the  association;  incon- 
venience which  could  not  then  be  im- 
puted to  the  avarice  of  employers,  ot 
the  unjust  privileges  of  Ihe  rich.  In 
such  altered  circumstances  opinion 
could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  and  if  repro- 
bation did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by 
penalties  of  some  description,  this  or 
any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at 
the  expense  of  the  community.  The 
Communistic  scheme,  instead  of  being 
peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn 
from  danger  of  over-population,  has 
the  recommendation  of  tending  in  an 
especial  degree  to  the  prevention  of 
that  evil. 

A  more  real  difficulty  is  that  of  fllirly  V 
apportioning  the  labour  of  the  commu- 
nity among  its  members.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  work,  and  by  what 
standard  are  they  to  be  measured 
one  against  another?  Who  is  to 
judge  how  much  cotton  spinning,  or 
distributing  goods  from  the  stores,  qi 
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brioUaying,  or  ohimnej  iiweepm^,  is 
equivalent  to  so  much  ploughing? 
Tiie  difficulty  of  making  the  ac^ust- 
ment  between  different  qualities  of 
labour  is  so  strongh  felt  by  Com- 
munist writers,  that  they  haye  usually 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  that 
all  should  work  by  turns  at  every  de- 
scription of  useful  labour :  an  arrange- 
ment which  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
division  of  employments,  would  sacri- 
fice so  much  of  the  adyantage  of  co- 
operative production  as  greatly  to 
diminish  the  productiyeness  of  laoour. 
Besides,  even  in  the  same  kind  of 
work,  nominal  equality  of  labour  would 
be  so  great  a  real  ineauality,  that  the 
feeling  of  justice  would  revolt  against 
its  bemg  enforced.  All  persons  are 
not  equally  fit  for  all  labour;  and 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  is  an  un- 
equal burthen  on  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  the  hardy  and  the  delicate,  the 
^uick  and  the  slow,  the  dull  and  the 
inielligent. 

/But  these  difficulties,  thoug|iu  real, 
are  not  necessarily  insuperable.  The 
apportionment  of  work  to  the  stren^h 
and  capacities  of  individuals,  the  miti- 
gation of  a  general  rule  to  provide  for 
cases  in  which  it  would  o^rate  harshly, 
are  not  problems  to  which  human  in- 
telligence, guided  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
would  be  inadequate.  And  the  worst 
and  most  unjust  arrangement  which 
could  be  made  of  these  points,  under  a 
system  aiming  at  equality,  would  be 
so  far  short  of  the  inequality  and  in- 
justice with  which  labour  (not  to  speak 
of  remuneration)  is  now  apportioned, 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  counting  in  the 
comparison.  We  must  remember  too 
that  Communism,  as  a  system  of 
society,  exists  only  in  idea ;  that  its 
difficulties,  at  present,  are  much  better 
understood  than  its  resources;  and 
that  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  only 
beginning  to  contrive  the  means  of 
organizing  it  in  detail,  so  as  to  over- 
come  the  one  and  derive  the  greatest 
advantage  from  the  other. 

liy  therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be 
made  between  Communism  with  all  its 
chances,  and  the  present  state  of 
society  with  all  its  sufferings  and  in- 
justices; if  the  institution  of  private 


property  neoessarilycarri 
consequence,  that  the  pro 
should  be  apportioned  ai 
it,  almost  in  an  inverse 
labour — the  largest  port 
who  have  never  worked  f 
largest  to  those  whose  \ 
nominal,  and  so  in  a  des< 
the  remuneration  dwinc 
work  grows  harder  and  i 
able,  until  the  most  fati| 
hausting  bodily  labour 
with  certainty  on  bein^ 
even  the  necessaries  of  h 
Communism,  were  the  a] 
the  difficulties,  great  or  s 
munism  would  be  but  s 
balance.  But  to  make  tl 
.pplicable,  we  must  <n 
unism  at  its  best,  with 
dividual  property,  not  f 
might  M  made.  Thi 
private  property  has  nev 
kir  trial  in  any  countiy 
perhaps,  in  this  country 
others.  The  social  am 
modem  Europe  commei 
distribution  of  property  ^ 
result,  not  of  just  partit 
sition  by  industry,  but  of 
violence:  and  notwithst 
industry  has  been  doin 
centuries  to  modify  the  \« 
the  system  still  retains  m 
traces  of  its  origin.  The 
perty  have  never  vet  con 
principles  on  which  the  ji 
private  property  rests, 
made  property  of  things 
ought  to  be  property,  t 
property  where  only  a  ( 
perty  ought  to  exist.  T 
held  the  balance  fairly  be 
beings,  but  have  heaped 
upon  some,  to  give  a 
others;  they  haye  purpo 
inequalities,  and  prevent 
starting  fair  in  tne  race 
should  indeed  start  on  pe 
terms,  is  inconsistent  wit 
private  property :  but  if  a 
as  has  been  taken  to  aj 
inequality  of  chances  arii 
natural  working  of  the  t 
been  taken  to  temper  it 
by  every  means  not  subvc 


itedpfo 
Ipdation 
m,  ini 


itself;  if  the  tendency  of 
lion  had  been  to  favour  the  dif- 
.  initead  of  Ae  concentration  of 
■Mttb— to  enconra^  the  lubdiyiBion 
f  the  Isrze  masses,  instead  of  striving 
i^ksep  tibem  together ;  the  principle 
f  indiTidQal  property  wonld  have  been 
U  to  haye  no  necessary  connexion 
'^  the  physical  and  social  evils 
ahttOBt  all  Socialist  writers 
^  to  be  inseparable  from  it. 
rav»te  properly,  in  every  defence 
"^  of  it,  is  supposed  to  mean,  the 
i^  to  incUviduals,  of  the  fruits 
to  own  labour  and  abstinence. 
Apianuitee  to  them  of  the  fruits  of 
'  "boor  and  abstinence  of  others, 
HBdttedto  them  -without  any  merit 
^^on  of  their  own,  is  not  of  the 
of  the  institution,  but  a  mere 
al  consequence,  which  when  it 
a  certain  height,  does  not  pro- 
hit  conflicts  with  the  ends  which 
f  private  property  ie^timate.  To 
CI  the  inal  destmation  of  the  in- 


■'«on  of  property,  we  must  suppose 
Jgtiung  rectified,  which  causes  the 
l^tjon  to  work  in  a  manner  op- 
*n  to  that  equitable  principle,  of 
^l^on  between  remuneration  and 
^vOQ,  on  which  in  eveiy  vindication 
^  that  will  bear  the  li^ht,  it  is  as- 
••i  to  be  grounded.  We  must  also 
iMe  two  conditions  realized,  with- 
"^  ^vhidi  neither  Communism  nor  any 
^Iftwi  or  institutions  could  make 
*^tion  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
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If  a  conjecture  mav  be  hazarded,  the 
decision  will  probably  depend  mainly 
on  one  consideration,  viz.  which  of  the 
two  systems  is  consistent  with  the  V^ 
greatest  amount  of  human  liberty  and 
spontaneity.  After  the  means  of  sub 
sistenoe  are  assured,  the  next  in  strength 
of  the  personal  wants  of  human  beings 
is  liberty;  and  (unlike  the  physic^ 
wants,  which  as  civilization  advances 
become  more  moderate  and  more  ame- 
nable to  control)  it  increases  instead  of 
diminishing  in  intensity,  as  the  Intel- 
iigence  and  the  moral  faculties  are  more 
developed.  The  perfection  both  of  social 
arrangements  and  of  practical  morality 
would  be,  to  secure  to  all  persons  com- 
plete independence  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, subject  to  no  restriction  but  that 
of  not  doing  ii^jury  to  others :  and  the 
education  which  taught  or  the  social 
institutions  which  required  them  to 
exchange  the  control  of  their  own  ac- 
tions for  any  amount  of  comfort  or 
affluence,  or  to  renounce  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  equality,  would  deprive  them 
of  one  of  the  most  elevated  characte- 
ristics of  human  nature.  It  remains  to 
be  discovered  how  far  the  preservation 
of  this  characteristic  would  be  found 
compatible  with  the  communistic  or- 
ganization of  society.  No  doubt,  this, 
like  all  the  other  objections  to  the 
Socialist  schemes,  is  vastly  exag^ 
rated.  The  members  of  the  associanon 
need  not  be  required  to  live  together 
more  than  the;p^  do  now,  nor  need  they 


t  of  these  conditions  is,  universal 

>Jtion;  the  other,  a  due  limitation  i 

^  numbers  of  the  communityj 

^  these,  there  could  be  no  poverrf 

t  Under  the  present  social  institu* 

**:  and  these  bein^  supposed,  the 

>iM&  of  Socialism  is  not,  as  gener- 

'  itated  by  SociaUsts,  a  question  of 

J|to  the  sole  refoge  against  the 

^ikich  now  bear  down  humanity ; 

I  mere  Question  of  comparative 

tta^ies,  wtiich  futurity  must  deter- 

-^    We  are  too  ignorant  either  of 

ptt  individual    agency  in  its  best 

n  V  Socialism  in  its  best  form,  can 

piiplioh.  to  be  qualified  to  decide 

mk  of  the  two  will  be  the  ultimate 

tocfhanuuiBodety. 


than  degraded  and  miserabler'  I  be  controlled  in  the  disposal  of  their 


individual  share  of  the  produce,  and  of 
the  probably  large  amount  of  leisure 
whicn,  if  thev  limited  their  production 
to  things  really  worth  producing,  they 
would  possess.  Individuals  need  not 
be  chamed  to  an  occupation,  or  to  a 
particular  localitv.  The  restraints  of 
Communism  would  be  freedom  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  condition  of 
the  mi^'ority  of  the  human  race.  The 
generality  of  labourers  in  this  and  most 
other  countries,  have  as  little  choice  of 
occupation  or  freedom  of  locomotion, 
are  practicallv  as  dependent  on  fixed 
rules  and  on  the  will  of  others,  as  they 
could  be  on  any  system  short  of  actual 
■lavaiy ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  entire 
domestic  subjection  of  one  half  the 
& 
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species,  to  whicli  it  is  the  signal 
honour  of  Owenism  and  most  other 
forms  of  Socialism  that  they  assign 
equal  rights,  in  all  respects,  with  those 
of  the  hitherto  dominant  sex.  But  it 
is  not  by  comparison  with  the  present 
bad  state  of  society  that  the  claims  of 
Communism  can  be  estimated ;  nor  is 
it  sufficient  that  it  should  promise 
greater  personal  and  mental  freedom 
Sian  is  now  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  not  enough  of  either  to  deserve 
the  name.  The  question  is  whether 
there  would  be  any  asylum  left  for 
individuality  of  character;  whether 
public  opinion  would  not  be  a  tyran- 
nical yoke ;  whether  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  each  on  all,  and  surveil- 
lance of  each  by  all,  would  not  grind 
all  down  into  a  tame  uniformitv  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions.  This 
is  already  one  of  the  glaring  evils  of 
the  existing  state  of  society,  notwith- 
standing a  much  greater  diversity  of 
education  and  pursuits,  and  a  much 
less  absolute  depenaence  of  the 
individual  on  the  mass,  than  would 
exist  in  the  Communistic  regime.  No 
society  in  which  eccentricity  is  a 
matter  of  renroach,  can  be  in  a  whole- 
some state.  ,?It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained 
whether  the  Communistic  scheme 
would  be  consistent  with  that  multi- 
form development  of  human  nature, 
those  manifold  unlikenesses,  that  diver- 
sity of  tastes  and  talents,  and  variety 
of  intellectual  points  of  view,  which 
not  only  form  a  great  part  of  the  inte- 
rest of  human  life,  but  by  bringing  in- 
tellects into  a  stimulating  collision, 
and  by  presenting  to  each  innumerable 
notions  that  he  would  not  have  con- 
ceived of  himself,  are  the  mainspring 
of  mental  and  moral  progression./ 

§  4.  I  have  thus  far  confined  my 
observations  to  the  Communistic  doc- 
trine, which  forms  the  extreme  limit 
of  Socialism ;  according  to  which  not 
only  the  instruments  of  production,  the 
land  and  capital,  are  the  joint  pro- 

Serty  of  the  community,  but  the  pro- 
uce  is  divided  and  the  labour  appoiv 
tionedj  as  &Lr  as  possible,  equally.  The 
objections,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded, 
to  which  Socialism  is  liable,  apply  to 


this  form  <^  it  in  their  createit  fem 
The  other  yarieties  of  Socialism  mafa^ 
differ  irom  Communism,  in  not  ra^ 
solely  on  what  M.  Ixrais  BJano  €•■ 
the  point  of  hcmoor  of  indnatiy,  te 
retaining  more  or  less  of  the  inoentiii 
to  labour  derived  finom  private  pe» 
niaiy  interest.  Thns  it  is  abeadf  I 
modification  of  the  strict  theoyd 
Communism,  when  the  principle  ii  n^ 
fessed  of  proportioning^  remnneniM 
io  labour.  The  attempts  which  hm 
been  made  in  France  to  carry  Sodil 
ism  into  practical  e£Eect,  by  asmn 
tions  of  worimien  mannfisbotnring  m 
their  own  aooonnt,  mostlj  begsn  % 
sharing  the  remuneration  miJk 
without  regard  to  the  qnamtatf  i 
work  done  by  the  individual :  hot  ii 
almost  every  case  this  jplan  was  ate 
a  short  time  abandoneol  and  noosni 
was  had  to  working  by  ue  j^acs.  lb 
original  prinoii>le  appeals  to  a  higlMr 
standard  of  justice,  and  is  adiqotodtss 
much  higher  moral  condition  of  hnnii 
nature.  The  proportioning  of  ion* 
neration  to  work  done,  is  really  Joiti 
only  in  BO  far  as  the  more  or  less  of  tb 
work  is  a  matter  of  choice:  whsnii 
depends  on  naturaldifferenoeof  streqgA 
or  capacity,  this  principle  oi  rsmuDB- 
ration  is  m  itself  an  u^justios :  it  ii 
giving  to  those  who  have;  — =— ^- 


most  to  those  who  are  already  mort 
favoured  by  nature.  Considered,  how- 
ever, as  a  compromise  with  the  mUSA 
type  of  character  formed  by  the  presflol 
standard  of  morality,  and  fostered  Irf 
the  existing  social  institntions,  it  u 
highly  expedient ;  and  until  ednostiaB 
shall  have  been  entirely  regeneritei], 
is  far  more  likely  to  prove  immediately 
successful,  than  an  attempt  at  a  highs 
ideal. 

The  two  elaborate  forms  of  noa- 
communistic  Socialism  known  as  SL 
Simonism  and  Fourierism,  are  totsflf 
free  from  the  objections  usually  JOfgA 
against  Communism;  and  though 
they  are  open  to  others  of  their  owb, 
yet  by  the  great  intellectual  pomr 
which  in  many  respects  distinguiihtt 
them,  and  by  their  large  and  pluloM- 
phic  treatment  of  some  of  the  fand^ 
mental  problems  of  society  and  mom' 
lity,  they  may  justly  be  counted « 


FOUBIEBISM 
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ilie  most  ranarkable  prodiioti0iu  of  the 
past  and  present  age. 

The  St.  Simonian  aoheme  does  not 
Dontemplate  an  equal,  but  an  unequal 
diTiBioin  of  the  prodace;  it  does  not 
propose  that  all  should  be  occupied 
alOro,  but  diflferentlj,  according  to  tneir 
vocation  or  capacity ;  the  function  of 
each  being  assigned,  like  grades^  in  a 
regiment,  oj  the  choice  of  the  direct- 
ing anthonty,  and  the  remuneration 
bemg  by  salaiT,  proportioned  to  the 
importance,  in  the  eyes  of  that  autho- 
rity, of  the  function  itself^  and  the 
maiitB  of  the  person  who  fulfils  it  For 
the  constitution  of  the  ruling  body, 
JBfferent  plans  might  be  adopted,  con- 
■istently  with  the  essentials  of  the 
system.    It  might  be  appointed    by 
popolur  snffirage.    In  the  idea  of  the 
on^huJ  authors,  the  rulers  were  sup- 
poeed  to  be  persons  of  genius  and  vir- 
tna,  who  obtained  the  voluntaiy  adhe- 
sion of  the  rest  by  the  force  of  mental 
■cqperiority.    That  the  scheme  might 
in  soma  peculiar  states  of  society  work 
with    advantage,   is  not  improbable. 
There  is  ind^  a  successfoi  experi- 
ment^ of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  on 
reoord,  to  which  I  have  once  alluded  ; 
that  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.    A 
race  q£  savages,  belonging  to  a  por- 
tion of  mankind  more  averse  to  oonse- 
cntive  exertion  for  a  distant  object 
than  any  other  authentically  known  to 
OB,  was  brought  under  the  mental  do- 
minion of  civilized  and  instructed  men 
who  were  muted  smong  themselves  hy 
a  system  of  oommunity  of  goods.    To 
the  absdnte  authority  of  these  men 
they    reverentially    submitted   them- 
selves, and  were  induced  by  them  to 
learn  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  to 
practice  Utbours  for  the  oommunity, 
which  no  inducement  that  could  have 
been  offered  would  have  prevailed  on 
them  to  practise  for  themselves.    This 
social  aywtem  was  of  short  duration, 
being  prematurely  destroyed  by  diplo- 
matic airanffements  and  foreign  force. 
That  it  could  be  brought  into  action 
St  aU  was  probably  owing  to  the  im- 
mense distance  in  point  of  knowledge 
end  intelleot  which  separated  the  few 
nilera    from  the  whole  body  of  the 
nded,  without  saj  intannediate  orders, 


either  social  or  intellectual  In  any 
other  circumstances  it  would  probably 
have  been  a  complete  &ilure.    It  sup- 

Cs  an  absolute  despotism  in  tne 
Is  of  the  association ;  which  would 
probably  not  be  much  improved  if  the 
depositaries  of  the  despotism  ^contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  authors  ox  the  sys- 
tem) were  varied  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  result  of  a  popular 
canva8S.^^ut  to  suppose  that  one  or 
a  few  msQian  beings,  howsoever  se- 
lected, could,  by  whatever  machineiy 
a(  subordinate  agency,  be  qualified  to 
adapt  each  person's  work  to  his  capa- 
city, and  proportion  each  person's  re- 
muneration to  his  merits — to  be,  in 
fiEtct,  the  dispensera  of  distributive  jus< 
tice  to  eveiy  member  of  a  community  ; 
or  that  any  use  which  they  could 
make  of  this  power  would  give  general 
satisfaction,  or  would  be  submitted  to 
without  the  aid  offeree — ^is  a  supposi- 
tion almost  too  chimerical  to  be  rea- 
soned against^  A  fixed  rule,  like  that 
of  equauty,  ^ght  be  acquiesced  in, 
and  so  might  chance,  or  an  external 
necessity ;  but  that  a  handful  of  human 
beings  should  weigh  everybody  in  the 
balance,  and  give  more  to  one  and  less 
to  another  at  their  sole  pleasure  and 
judgment,  would  not  be  borne,  unless 
from  persons  believed  to  be  more  than 
men,  and  backed  by  supernatural 
terrors. 

The  most  skilfully  combined,  and 
with  the  greatest  foresight  of  objec- 
tions, of  all  the  forms  or  Socialism,  is 
that  commonly  known  as  Fourierism. 
This  system  does  not  contemplate  the 
abolition  of  private  property,  nor  even 
of  inheritance :  on  the  contrary,  it 
avowedly  takes  into  consideration,  as 
an  element  in  the  distribution  of  the 
produce,  capital  as  well  as  labour.  /  It 
proposes  that  the  operations  of  iiraus- 
ttj  should  be  carried  on  by  associations 
of  about  two  thousand  members,  com- 
bining their  htbour  on  a  district  of 
about  a  square  league  in  extent,  under 
the  guidance 'lof  chiefs  selected  by 
themselves.  /In  the  distribution,  a 
certain  minimum  is  first  assigned  for 
the  subsistence  of  eveiy  member  of  tiie 
oommunity,  whether  capable  or  not  of 
labour.  The  remainder  of  the  produce 
K2 
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18  shared  in  certain  proportions,  to  be 
determined  beforehand,  among  the 
three  elements,  Labour,  Capital,  and 
J^Talent.  The  capital  of  the  commu- 
nity may  be  owned  in  unequal  shares 
Dy  different  members,  who  would  in 
that  case  receive,  as  in  any  other  joint- 
stock  company,  proportional  dividends. 
The  claim  of  each  person  on  the  share 
of  the  produce  apportioned  to  talent 
is  estimated  by  the  grade  or  rank 
which  the  individual  occupies  in  the 
several  groups  of  labourers  to  which  he 
or  she  belongs ;  these  grades  being  in 
all  cases  conferred  by  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  companions.  The  remunera- 
tion, when  received,  would  not  of 
necessity  be  expended  or  enjoyed  in 
common;  there  would  be  separate 
mSnages  for  all  who  preferred  them, 
and  no  other  community  of  living  is 
contemplated,  than  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  should  reside  in 
the  same  pile  of  buildings ;  for  saving 
of  labour  and  expense,  not  only  in 
building,  but  in  every  branch  of  do- 
mestic economy;  and  in  order  that, 
the  whole  of  tne  buying  and  selling 
operations  of  the  conmiunitv  being 
performed  by  a  single  agent,  the  enor- 
mous portion  of  the  produce  of  industry 
now  carried  off  by  the  profits  of  mere 
distributors  might  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount  possible. 
fThis  sp^stem,  unlike  Communism, 
does  not,  in  theory  at  least,  withdraw 
an^  of  the  motives  to  exertion  whigh 
exist  in  the  present  state  of  societA 
On'  the  contrary,  if  the  arrangement 
worked  according  to  the  intentions  of 
its  contrivers,  it  would  even  strengthen 
those  motives,  since  \each  person 
would  have  much  more  certainty  of 
reaping  individually  the  fruits  of 
increased  skill  or  energy,  bodily  or 
mentalj  than  under  the  present  social 
arrangements  can  be  felt  by  any  but 
those  who  are  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous positions,  or  to  whom  the 
chapter  of  accidents  is  more  than  ordi- 
naruy  favourable.  The  Fourierists, 
Jiowever,  have  still  another  resource. 
'.They  believe  that  they  have  solved 
tthe  great  and  fimdamenti^  problem  of 
rendering  labour  attractive;  That  this 
{■  not  imoraotioaUe,  tbey  oontand  by 


very  strong  arguments ;  in  particoltt 
by  one  which  they  have  in  common 
with  the  Owenites,  viz.,  that  scarcely 
any  labour,  however  severe,  undeigooe 
b^  human  beings  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
sistence, exceeds  in  intensity  that 
which  other  human  beings,  whose  sub- 
sistence is  already  provided  for,  an 
found  ready  and  even  eager  to  undergo 
for  pleasure.  This  certiunly  is  a  most 
significant  fact,  and  one  m>m  which 
the  student  in  social  philosod^y  may 
draw  important  instruction.  Bat  tiia 
argument  founded  on  it  may  easily  be 
stretched  too  far.  If  occupations  fUD 
of  discomfort  and  &tigae  are  freely 
pursued  by  many  persons  as  amuse- 
ments, who  does  not  see  that  they  are 
amusements  exactly  because  they  an 
pursued  freely,  ana  xnar  be  ducoD- 
tinned  at  pleasure?  The  liberty  d 
quitting  a  position  often  maioDS  the 
whole  difference  between  its  being 
painful  and  pleasurable.  Many  a  pe^ 
son  remains  in  the  same  town,  stieet, 
or  house  from  January  to  Decembei; 
without  a  wish  or  a  thoi^t  tencKng 
towards  removal,  who,  if  confined  to 
that  same  place  by  the  numdate  d 
authority,  would  find  the  imprisonment 
absolutely  intolerable. 

Accordjng  to  the  Fourierists,  scarcel; 
any  kind  of  useful  labour  is  naturallT 
and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless  it 
is  either  regarded  as  dbhonourable,  or 
is  immoderate  in  degree,  or  destitute 
of  the  stimulus  of  sympamy  and  emu- 
lation. Excessive  toil  needs  not,  they 
contend,  be  undergone  by  any  one,  in 
a  society  in  which  there  would  be  no 
idle  class,  and  no  labour  wasted,  as  so 
enormous  an  amount  of  labour  is  now 
wasted,  in  useless  things;  and  when 
frdl  advantage  would  be  taken  of  tiie 
power  of  association,  both  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  production,  and  is 
economizing  consumption.  The  other 
requisites  for  rendering  labour  at- 
tractive would,  they  think,  be  found 
in  the  execution  of  all  labour  bv  socaal 
groups,  to  any  number  of  which  Um 
same  individual  might  simoltaneoos^ 
belong,  at  his  or  her  own  choice;  thair 
erade  in  each  being  determined  by  tke 
degree  of  service  whioh  they  ««ft 
found  capable  of  randeringi  ••  afpi^ 
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7  ^^  voffiraffes  of  their  com- 
w  is  inferred  from  the  diver- 
tasbea  and  talents,  that  every 
r  of  the  community  would  l>e 
)d  to  several  groups,  employing 
il^8  in  various  kinds  of  occupa- 
ome  \)odily,  others  mental,  and 
\»  capable  of  occupying  a  high 
in  Bome  one  or  more ;  so  that  a 
quality,  or  something  more  nearly 
K^ing  to  it  than  might  at  first 
ppoaed,  would  practicaUy  result : 
wn  the  compression,  but,  on  the 
U7i  from  the  largest  possible  de- 
■nent,  of  the  Tarious  natural  supe- 
M  residing  in  each  individual, 
sn  from  so  brief  an  outline,  it 
be  erident  that  this  system  does 
•jence  to  any  of  the  general  laws 
ooh  human  action,  even  in  the 
It  imperfect  state  of  moral  and 
sctual  cultivation,  is  influenced ; 
lat  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to 
moe  it  incapable  of  success,  or 
^  to  realize  a  great  part  of  the 
fomided  on  it  by  its  partisans. 
wgard  to  tins,  as  to  all  other' 
itt  of  Socialism,  the  thing  to  be 


desired,  and  to  which  they  have  •Jnrt 
claim,  is  opportuuitv  of  trial.  Tney 
are  all  capable  of  being  tried  on  a 
moderate  scale,  and  at  no  risk,  either 
personal  or  pecuniary,  to  anv  except 
those  who  tiy  them.  It  is  for  expe- 
rience to  determine  how  far  or  how 
soon  any  one  or  more  of  the  possible 
systems  of  community  of  property  will 
he  fitted  to  substitute  itself  for  the 
"  organization  of  industry*'  based  on 
private  ownership  of  land  and  capital. 
In  the  meantime  we  majr,  without  at- 
tempting to  limit  the  ultimate  capabi- 
lities of  human  nature,  affirm,  that  the 
political  economist,  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come,  will  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  conditions  of  existence  and 
progress  belonging  to  a  society  founded 
on  private  property  and  individual 
competition ;  and  that  the  object  to  b« 
principally  aimed  at  in  the  present, 
stage  of  numan  improvement,  is  not  > 
the  subversion  of  the  system  of  indi  \ 
vidual  property,  but  the  improvement 
of  it,  ana  the  full  participation  of  \ 
every  member  of  the  community  in  iti  \ 
benefits.  -^ 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


;  It  is  next  to  be  considered, 
» included  in  the  idea  of  private 
^{ftnd  by  what  considerations 
fuication  of  the  principle  should 
nded. 

institution  of  property,  when 
I  to  its  essential  elements,  con- 
'tbe  recognition,  in  each  person, 
^t  to  the  exclusive  disposal  of 
>•  or  she  have  produced  dv  their 
ttrtions,  or  received  either  by 
byfiur  agreement,  without  force 
I,  from  those  who  produced  it. 
tindation  of  the  whole  is,  the 
'  producers  t<nwhat  they  them- 
•ve  prodacedj  It  may  be  ob- 
therefore,  to  uie  institution  as 
ixbt^  that  it  recognises  rights 
trtj  in  individuals  over  thmgs 


which  they  have  not  prodnced.  For 
example  (it  may  be  said)  the  opera- 
tives in  a  manufactory  create,  by  their 
labour  and  skill,  the  whole  produce; 
yet,  instead  of  its  belonging  to  them, 
the  law  gives  them  only  their  stipor 
lated  hire,  and  transfers  the  produce 
to  some  one  who  has  merely  supplied 
the  funds,  without  perhaps  contribu- 
ting anything  to  the  work  itself,  even 
in  uie  form  of  superintendence.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  labour  of 
manufacture  is  only  one  of  the  condi- 
tions which  must  combine  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity.  The 
labour  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
materials  and  machinery,  nor  without 
a  stock  of  necessaries  provided  in 
advance,  to   maintain  the   labouieri 
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during  the  production.  All  these 
things  are  the  fruits  of  previous  labour. 
If  the  labourers  were  possessed  of 
them,  they  would  not  need  to  divide 
the  produce  with  any  one ;  but  while 
they  have  them  not,  an  equivalent 
must  be  given  to  those  who  have,  both 
for  the  antecedent  labour,  and  for  the 
abstinence  by  which  the  produce  of 
that  labour,  instead  of  being  expended 
on  indulgences,  has  been  reserved  for 
this  use.  The  capital  may  not  have 
been,  and  in  most  cases  was  not,  crea- 
ted by  the  labour  and  abstinence  of 
the  present  possessor;  but  it  was 
created  by  the  labour  and  abstinence 
of  some  rormer  person,  who  may  in- 
deed have  been  wrongfully  dispossessed 
of  it,  but  who,  in  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  much  more  probably  trans- 
ferred his  claims  to  the  present  capi- 
talist by  gift  or  voluutaly  contract : 
and  the  abstinence  at  least  must  have 
been  continued  by  each  successive 
owner,  down  to  the  present.  K  it  be 
said,  as  it  may  with  truth,  that  those 
who  have  inherited  the  savings  dT 
others  have  an  advantage  which  they 
may  have  in  no  way  deserved,  over 
the  industrious  whose  predeeessors 
have  not  left  them  anytning ;  I  not 
only  admit,  but  strenuously  cowtend, 
that  this  unearned  advantage  should 
be  curtailed,  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  justice  to  those  who  thought  fit 
to  dispose  of  their  savings  bv  giving 
them  to  their  descendants.  I  But  while 
it  is  true  that  the  labouren  are  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  those 
whose  predecessors  have  saved,  it  is 
ako  true  that  the  labourers  are  far 
better  off  than  if  those  predecessors 
had  not  saved.  They  share  in  the  ad- 
vantage, though  not  to  an  equal  extent 
with  the  inheritors.  The  terms  of  co- 
operation between  present  labour  and 
the  fruits  of  past  labour  and  saving, 
are  a  subject  for  adjustment  between 
the  two  parties.  Each  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  The  capitalists  can  do 
nothing  without  labourers,  nor  the 
labourers  without  capital.  If  the 
labourers  compete  for  employment,  the 
c«>italists  on  their  part  compete  for 
labour,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  of  the  country.    Com- 


petition is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  wen 
necessarily  a  cause  of  miseiy  and 
degradation  to  the  labouring  clatH ;  u 
if  high  wages  were  not  precisely  m 
much  a  product  of  competidon  as  loir 
wages.  The  remuneration  of  labour 
is  as  much  the  result  of  the  law  of 
competition  in  the  United  States^  as  it 
is  in  Ireland,  and  mnch  more  com- 
pletely so  than  in  England. 
r  The  right  of  property  inclndes,  tbec,'  | 
/the  freedom  of  acquiring  by  contnctsi 
[The  ri^ht  of  each  to  what  he  has  pro- 
duced, implies  a  right  to  what  haa  mei 
produced  by  others,  if  obtained  by 
their  free  consent;  tinoe  the  no- 
ducera  must  either  have  given  it  nom 
good  will,  or  exchanged  it  for  what 
they  esteemed  an  equivalent^  and  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  bo  wonU 
be  to  infringe  their  rieht  of  pro- 
perty in  the  product  of  their  own  in- 
dustry. 

fi  2.  Before  proceeding  to  conndw 
the  things  which  the  principle  of  io^ 
vidua!  property  does  not  mdude^^ 
must  specify  one  more  thing  whidTit 
does  include :  and  this  is,  that  a  tit^ 
after  a  certain  Pflriod,  should  be  given 
by  prescription.  lAccording  to  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  property,  indeed, 
nothing  ought  to  be  treated  as  such, 
which  has  been  acquired  by  force  or 
fraud,  or  appropriated  in  ignorance  of 
a  prior  title  vested  in  some  other  pe^ 
son ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  eectmtj 
of  rightful  possessors,  that  they  should 
not  be  molested  bv  charges  of  wrong- 
ful acquisition,  when  by  the  lapse  of 
time  witnesses  must  have  peiished  or 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  real  dia- 
racter  of  the  transaction  can  no  longer 
be  cleared  vji.  [Possession  wUdi  hii 
not  been  legally  questioned  within  t 
moderate  number  of  years,  ought  to 
be,  as  by  the  laws  of  all  nations  it  1% 
a  complete  titleJ  Even  when  tha  ao^oi- 
sition  was  wrongful,  the  dispo^Mesmol^ 
after  a  generation  has  elapsed,  of  t^ 
probably  bond  fide  possessors,  by  ^ 
revival  of  a  claim  which  had  been  kag 
dormant,  would  generally  be  a  greatv 
injustice,  and  almost  always  a  gveatar 
private  and  public  ttiijt^»i|iftf^  ^n 
leaving  the    original  wiong  witboH 
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pftJiMfDliw.   It  may  seem  hard,  that     >he     principie    of    private    property- 


t  dun,  Of^finally  just,  should  he  de- 

lihd  by  mere   lapse  of  time ;  but 

Ifcw  is  a  time  after  which,  (even  look- 

^^rttfae  individual  case,  and  without 

f^  to  the  general   effect  on  the 

■BBritjT  of  possessors,^  the  balance  of 

]  ■riabp  turns  the  otner  way.    With 

,  As  iigastices  of  men,  as  with  the  con- 

N"WM  and  disasters  of  nature,  the 

tiiey  remain    unrepaired,   the 

^  ,,^  become  the    obstacles  to  re- 

PWp  them,  arising  from  the  afler- 

pnm  which  would  have  to  be  torn 

f  ffbfoken  through.    In  no  human 

■■■ctions,  not  even  in  the  simplest 

id  deaiMt,  does  it  follow  that  a  thing 

I  it  to  he  done  now,  because  it  was 

■to  be  done  sixty  years  ago.    It  is 

I7  needful  to  remark,  that  these 

I  for  not  disturbing  acts  of  in- 

I  of  old  date,  cannot  apply  to 

t  systems  or  institutions ;  since 

i  Uw  or  usage  is  not  one  bad  act, 

i  tile  remote  past,  but  a  perpetual  re- 

ptio&of  baa  acts,  as  long  as  the  law 

»i«Ke  lasts. 

•pjch,then,  being  the  essentials  of 
•  property,  it  is  now  to  be  con- 
^  to  what  extent  the  forms  in 
^  the  institution  has  existed  in 
fc^.  ^  states  of  society,  or  still  ex- 
Jjl  ve  necessary  consequences  of  its 
"*^  or  are  recommended  by  the 
i""*  on  which  it  is  grounded. 

ill.p Nothing  is  implied  in^  pro- 
y  bot  the  right  of  each  to  his  (or 
5^wn  fiMiulties,  to  what  he  can 
'■•*  by  them,  and  to  whatever  he 
^M  for  them  in  a  fair  market :  to- 
^  ^th  his  ri^ht  to  give  this  to 

mli^^  person  if  he  cLooses,  and 
'  H^bi  ot  that  other  to  receive  and 

*|^lowji,  therefore,  that  although 
*4bt  of  beouest,  or  gift  after  deatn, 
^pirtof  the  idea  of  private  pro- 
lyl the  ri^ht   of  inheritance,    as 
finished  m)m  bequest,  does  not. 
M  ne  propertr  of  persons  who  have 
Mao  uspofiition  of  it  during  their 
Whi,  should  pass  first  to  their  chil- 
hL  ttd  fiailing  them,  to  the  nearest 
■WW,  may  1)0  a  proper  arrange- 
M  or  not  oat  i«  no  conseauence  of 


Although  there  belong  to  the  decision 
of  such  questions  man^  consideration!* 
besides  those  of  pohtical  economy, 
it  is  not  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  suggest,  for  the  judgment  ol 
thinkers,  the  view  of  them  which  most 
reconmieiids  itself  to  the  writer's 
mind. 

No  presumption  in  favour  of  existing 
ideas  on  this  subject  is  to  be  derived 
from  their  antiquity.  In  early  ages, 
the  property  of  a  deceased  person 
passed  to  his  children  and  nearest  rela- 
tives by  so  natural  and  obvious  an 
arrangement,  that  no  other  was  likely 
to  be  even  thought  of  in  competition 
with  it.  In  the  first  place,  thoy  were 
usually  present  on  the  spot :  they  were 
in  possession,  and  if  they  had  no  other 
title,  had  that,  so  important  in  an  early 
state  of  society,  of  first  occupancy. 
Secondly,  they  were  already,  in  a  man- 
ner, joint  owners  of  his  property  during 
his  life.  If  the  property  was  in  land, 
it  had  generally  been  conferred  by  the 
State  on  a  family  rather  than  on  an 
individual :  if  it  consisted  of  cattle  or 
moveable  goods,  it  had  probably  been 
acquired,  and  was  certainly  protected 
and  defended,  by  the  united  efforts  of 
all  members  of  the  family  who  were  of 
an  a^e  to  work  or  fi^ht.  Exclusive 
individual  property,  m  the  modem 
sense,  scarcely  entered  into  the  ideas 
of  the  time ;  and  when  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  association  died,  he  really 
left  nothing  vacant  but  his  own  share 
in  the  division,  which  devolved  on  the 
member  of  the  family  who  succeeded  to 
his  authorilT.  To  have  disposed  of  the 
property  otnerwise,  would  have  been 
to  breai  up  a  little  commonwealth, 
united  by  ideas,  interest,  and  habits, 
and  to  cast  them  adrift  on  the  world. 
These  considerations,  though  rather 
felt  than  reasoned  about,  had  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  minds  of  mankind, 
as  to  create  the  idea  of  an  inherent 
right  in  the  children  to  the  possessions 
oftheir  ancestor ;  a  right  wnich  it  was 
not  competent  to  himself  to  defeat. 
Bequest,  in  a  primitive  state  of  so- 
ciety, was  seldom  recognised ;  a  dear 
proof,  were  there  no  other,  that  pro- 
perty was  conceived  in  a  manner  to- 
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tallv  different  {rom  the  conception  of  it 
in  tne  present  time.* 

But  the  feudal  family,  the  last  histo- 
rical form  of  patriarchal  life,  has  long 
perished,  and  the  nnit  of  society  is  not 
now  the  family  or  dan,  composed  of  all 
tlie  reputed  descendants  of  a  oommon 
ancestor,  but  the  individual ;  or  at 
most  a  pair  of  individuals,  with  their 
nnemancipated  children.  Property  is 
now  inherent  in  individuals,  not  in 
families :  the  children  when  grown  up 
do  not  follow  the  occupations  or  for- 
tunes^ of  the  parent :  if  they  partici- 
pate in  the  parent's  pecuniary  means 
It  is  at  his  or  her  pleasure,  and  not  by 
a  voice  in  the  ownership  and  govern- 
ment of  the  whole,  but  gener^y  by 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  part: 
and  in  this  country  at  least  (except  as 
far  as  eptails  or  settlements  are  an  ob- 
stacle)!^ is  in  the  power  of  parents  to 
disinherit  even  their  chilmn,  and 
leave  their  fortune  to  strangers!  More 
distant  relatives  are  in  eeneraT  almost 
as  completely  detached  Irom  the  family 
and  its  interests  as  if  they  were  iu  no 
way  connected  with  it.  The  only 
claim  they  are  supposed  to  have  on 
their  richer  relations,  is  to  a  preference, 
cceteris  paribus^  in  good  offices,  and 
some  aid  in  case  of  actual  necessity. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  must  make  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  grounds  on  which 
the  disposal  of  property  by  inheritance 
should  rest.  The  reasons  usuaUy 
assigned  by  modem  writers  for  giving 
the  property  of  a  person  who  dies  in- 
testate, to  the  children,  or  nearest 
relatives,  are  first,  the  supposition  that 
in  so  disposing  of  it,  the  law  is  more 
likely  than  in  any  other  mode  to  do 
what  the  proprietor  would  have  done, 
if  he  had  done  anything;  and  secondly, 
the  hardship,  to  those  who  lived  with 
their  parents  and  partook  in  their 
opulence,  of  being  cast  down  irom 
the  emoyments  of  wealth  into  poverty 
andpnvation. 

There  is  some  force  in  both  these 
arguments.    The  law  ought,  no  doubt, 

*  See,  for  admirable  illustrations  of  this 
and  many  kindred  points.  Mr.  Maine's  pro- 
found work  on  Ancient  Law  and  its  relation 
to  Modern  Ideas. 


to  do  for  the  children  or  dependnti 
an  intestate,  whatever  it  was  tbe  I ' 
of  the  parent  or  protector  to  haTod 
BO  far  as  this  can  be  known  1^ 
one  besides  himself.  Since,  bove 
the  law  cannot  decide  on  m^mk 
claims,  but  must  proceed  by 
rules,  it  is  next  to  be  considi 
these  rules  should  be. 

We  may  first  remark,  that  in  not 
to  collateral  relatives,  it  is  not,  oi 
on  grounds  personal  to  the  partid 
individual,  the  duty  of  any  one  to  nii 
a  pecuniary  provision  for  them, 
one  now  expects  it,  unless  there  hup 
to  be  no  oirect  heirs ;  nor  voold  itj 
expected  even  then,  if  the  exfMi 
were  not  created  bytheprovifflotf 
the  law  in  case  of  intestacy.  I 
therefore,  no  reason  why  ooDi' 
inheritance  should  exist  at  tH 
Bentham  long  ago  proposed,  and 
hi^h  authorities  have  agreed  in  J 
opinion,  that  if  there  are  no  kd 
either  in  the  descending  or  m  ll 
ascending  line,  the  properly,  in  C^ 
of  intestacy,  should  esdieat  to 
State.  With  respect  to  tiie 
remote  degrees  of  collateral  re 
ship,  the  point  is  not  very  Hkelfte 
disputed.  Few  will  maintain  fl 
there  is  any  good  reason  why! 
accumulations  of  some  childless  D 
should  on  his  death  (aa  every  now 
then  happens)  go  to  enrich  a  dU 
relative  who  never  saw  him,  who  p 
haps  never  knew  himself  to  be  i«W 
to  nim  until  there  was  something  ti 
gained  by  it,  and  who  had  no  V0 
claim  upon  him  of  any  kind,  mort* 
the  most  entire  stranger.  Birf  * 
reason  of  the  case  appues  alike  to  < 
|CollateraLs,  even  in  the  nearest  dsA_ 
[Collaterals  have  no  real  dainiS|l 
such  as  may  be  equity  strong  i>^ 
case  of  non-relatives ;  and  in  thM 
case  as  in  the  other,  where  vaHdcW 
exist,  the  proper  mode  of  payingi^ 
to  |hem  is  by  bequest.  j 

The  claims  of  children  aie  « 
different  miture :  they  are  real  mi 
defeasible.  |  But  even  of  these,  I  ^ 
to  think  thkt  the  measure  xumQj  td 
is  an  erroneous  one :  what  is  dn 
children  is  in  some  respects 
rated,  in  others,  as  it  appears  to 
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Bocaggeirated.  One  of  the  most  binding 
of  aUobligationB,  that  of  not  bringing 
children  into  the  worid  nnless  thejcan 
be  maintained  in  comfort  during  child- 
hood, and  brought  np  -with  a  likelihood 
of  8U|pporting  tnemselTes  when  of  full 
age,  18  both  disregarded  in  practice 
and  made  light  of  in  theory  in  a  manner 
disgraceM  to  human  inteiligenoe.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  parent  poe- 
868868  property,  the  claims  of  the 
children  upon  it  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
sabject  of  an  opposite  error.  ^What- 
ever fortune  a  parent  may  mve  in- 
herited, or  still  more,  may  have  ac- 
quired, I  cannot  admit  that  he  owes 
to  hie  children,  merely  because  they 
are  hie  children,  to  leave  them  ricb(| 
without  the  necessity  of  any  exertioiiJ 
I  could  not  admit  it,  even  if  to  be  so 
left  were  alwajrs,  and  certainly,  for  the 
good  of  the  children  themselves.  But 
this  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain. 
It  depends  on  indivioual  character. 
Without  supposing  extreme  cases,  it 
may  be  affinned  that  in  a  ma^'orit^  of 
instances  the  good  not  only  of  society 
but  of  the  individuals  would  be  better 
oonsnlted  by  beoueathing  to  them  a 
moderate,  than  a  laige  provision.  This, 
which  is  a  common-place  of  moralists 
ancient  and  modem,  is  felt  to  be  true 
by  many  intelligent  parents,  and  would 
be  acted  upon  mucn  more  freauently, 
if  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to 
consicfer  less  what  really  is,  than  what 
will  be  thought  by  others  to  be,  ad- 
mptageous  to  the  children. 
iTrhe  duties  of  parents  to  their 
cnildren  are  those  which  are  indis- 
solubly  attached  to  the  fact  of  causing 
the  existence  of  a  human  being.  The 
parent  owes  to  society  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  child  a  good  and  valuable 
member  of  it,  and  owes  to  the  children 
to  provide,  so  far  as  depends  on  him, 
maai  education,  and  such  appliances 
and  means^  as  will  enable  them  to  start 
with  a  fair  chance  of  achieving  by 
their  own  exertions  a  successful  life. 
To  this  eveiy  child  has  a  claim ;  and 
I  cannot  admit,  that  as  a  child  he 
has  a  claim  to  morej^  There  is  a  case 
in  which  liiese  obligations  present 
tiiemselvee  in  their  true  light,  without 
•oy  extrinaic  divmnstanoes  to  disguise 


or  confuse  them :  it  is  that  of  an  illegi- 
timate child.  To  such  a  child  it  is 
generaUyfelt  that  there  is  due  from 
the  parent,  the  amount  of  provision 
for  his  welfare  which  will  enable  him 
to  make  his  life  on  the  whole  a  desir- 
able one.  I  hold  that  to  no  child, 
merely  as  such,  an^hing  more  is  due, 
than  what  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  an 
illegitimate  child:  and  that  no  child 
for  whom  thus  much  has  been  done, 
has,  unless  on  the  score  of  previously 
raised  expectations,  any  grievance,  if 
the  remamder  of  the  parentis  fortune 
is  devoted  to  public  uses,  or  to  the 
benefit  of  individuals  on  whom  in  the 
parentis  opinion  it  is  better  bestowed. 
In  order  to  give  the  children  that 
fair  chance  of  a  desirable  existence, 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  it  is  gene- 
rallv  necessary  that  they  shoiJd  not 
be  brought  up  from  childhood  in  habits 
of  luxury  which  they  will  not  have  the 
means  of  indulging  in  after  life.  This, 
again,  is  a  duty  often  flagrantly  vio- 
lated by  possessors  of  terminable  in- 
comes, who  have  little  property  to 
leave.  When  the  children  of  rich 
parents  have  lived,  as  it  is  natural 
they  should  do,  in  habits  correspond- 
ing to  the  scale  of  expenditure  in 
wmch  the  parents  indulge,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  duty  of  the  parents  to  make 
a  ereater  provision  for  them,  than 
would  suffice  for  children  otherwise 
brought  up.  I  say  generally,  because 
even  here  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  It  is  a  proposition  quite 
capable  of  being  maintained,  that  to  a 
strong  nature  which  has  to  make  its 
way  against  narrow  circumstances,  to 
have  Imown  early  some  of  the  feelings 
and  experiences  of  wealth,  is  an  ad- 
vantage both  in  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter and  in  the  happiness  of  life. 
But  allowing  that  children  have  a  just 
ground  of  complaint,  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  require  luxuries  which 
they  are  not  afterwards  likely  to  obtain, 
and  that  their  claim,  therefore,  is  good 
to  a  provision  bearing  some  relation  to 
the  mode  of  their  bringing  up ;  this,  too, 
is  a  claim  which  is  particularly  liable 
to  be  stretched  further  than  its  reasons 
warrant.  The  case  is  exactly  that  of 
the  younger  children  of  the  nobility 
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and  landed  ^ntry,  the  bulk  of  whose 
fortnne  passes  to  the  eldest  son.  The 
other  sons,  who  are  usually  nnmerous, 
are  brought  up  in  the  same  habits  of 
luxury  as  the  future  heir,  and  thej 
receive,  as  a  younger  brother's  portion, 
generally  what  the  reason  of  tne  case 
dictates,  namehr,  enough  to  support, 
in  the  habits  of  life  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  themselves,  but  not  a  wife 
or  children.  It  really  is  no  grievance 
to  any  man,  that  for  the  means  of 
marrying  and  of  supporting  a  family, 
bftjias  to  depend  on  nis  own  exertions . 
Fa  provision,  then,  such  as  is  ad- 
imttea  to  be  reasonable  in  the  case 
of  illegitimate  children,  of  yoon^r 
children,  wherever  in  short  the  justice 
of  the  case,  and  the  real  interests  of 
the  individuals  and  of  society,  are  the 
only  things  considered,  is,  I  conceive, 
dQ  that  parents  owe  to  their  children, 
and  all,  therefore,  which  the  state 
owes  to  the  ^children  of  those  who 
die  intestate.  The  surplus,  if  any, 
I  hold  that  it  may  rightMly  appro- 
priate to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
community.l  I  would  not,  nowever,  be 
fopposed  to  recommend  that  parents 
should  never  do  more  for  their  cnildren 
than  what,  merely  as  children,  they 
iiave  a  moral  right  to.  In  some  cases 
it  is  imperative,  in  many  laudable,  and 
in  all  allowable,  to  do  much  more. 
For  this,  however,  the  means  are 
afforded  by  the  liberty  of  bequest.  It 
is  due,  not  to  the  cliildren  but  to  the 
parents,  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  showing  marks  of  affection, 
of  reqmting  services  and  facrifices, 
and  of  bestowing  their  wealth  according 
to  their  own  preferences,  or  their  own 
judgment  of  fitness. 

§  4.  Whether  the  power  of  bequest 
should  itself  be  subject  to  limitation,  is 
an  ulterior  question  of  great  import- 
ance. Unlike  inheritance  ab  intestatOy 
bequest  is  one  of  the  attribntes  of  pro- 
perty :  the  ownership  of  a  thing  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  complete  with- 
out the  power  of  bestowing  it,  at  death 
or  during  life,  at  the  owner's  pleasure : 
and  all  the  reasons,  which  recommend 
that  private  property  should  exist, 
recommend  pro  tanto  this  extension  of  | 


it.  But  property  is  only  a 
an  end,  not  itself  the  end. 
other  proprietary  rights,  and^ 
greater  degree  than  most^n 
uf  bequest  may  be  so  ezerci 
conflict  with  the  permanent 
of  the  human  race.  It  does 
not  content  with  bequeathii 
tate  to  A,  the  testator  presci 
on  A's  death  it  shall  past 
eldest  son,  and  to  that  son's 
so  on  for  ever.  J  No  doubtj 
have  occasionally  exerted  tl 
more  strenuously  to  ao^uire 
from  the  hope  of  foundmg  a 
perpetuity;  but  the  mischiefe  i 
of  such  perpetuities  oiitw( 
value  of  this  incentive  to  ezei 
the  incentives  in  the  case 
who  have  the  opportunity  o: 
large  fortunes  are  strong  enoi 
out  it.  Ik  similar  abuse  of  t 
of  bequest  is  committed  when 
who  does  the  meritorious  act  ( 
property  for  public  uses,  att 
prescribe  the  details  of  its  a] 
m  perpetuity;  when  in  foi 
place  of  education,  (for  inst 
dictates,  for  ever,  what  doctr 
be  taught.  It  being  imposs 
any  one  should  know  what 
will  be  fit  to  be  taught  aftt 
been  dead  for  centuries,  the  1 
not  to  give  effect  to  such  dii 
of  property,  unless  subject  tc 
petual  revision  (after  a  certaii 
has  elapsed)  of  a  fitting  authi 
These  are  obvious  Hmitatic 
even  the  simplest  exercise  of 
of  bequest,  that  of  determi 
person  to  whom  property  i 
immediately  on  the  death  o 
tator,  has  always  been  reckom 
the  privileges  which  might  I 
or  varied,  according  to  viev 
pediency.  The  limitations, 
have  been  almost  solely  in 
children.  In  England  the 
in  principle  unlimited,  almost 
impediment  being  that  arisii 
settlement  by  a  former  pioi 
which  case  the  holder  ror 
being  cannot  indeed  bequeat 
Kessions,  but  only  because 
nothing  to  bequeath,  he  havi 
a  life  interest.    By  tiie  Boi 
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OB  wfaiob  tlM  dvil  legiBlation  of  the 
Contment  of  Enro]^  is  principally 
fbonded,  bequest  onginally  was  not 
permitted  at  all,  and  even  after  it  was 
introdnoed,  a  legiHma  portio  was  com> 
polsorily  reseryed  for  each  child ;  and 
such  is  rtill  the  law  in  some  of  the 
Continental  nations.  By  the  French 
law  since  the  Reyolntion,  the  parent 
can  only  dispose  by  will,  of  a  portion 
equal  to  the  share  of  one  child,  each  of 
the  children  taking  an  equal  portion. 
This  entail,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
bnlk  oi  every  one's  property  upon  the 
children  collectively,  seems  to  me  as 
Httle  defensible  in  principle  as  an  en- 
tail in  favour  of  one  child,  though  it 
does  not  shock  so  directly  the  idea  of 
justice.  I  cannot  admit  that  parents 
shouM  be  compelled  to  leave  to  their 
diikbren  even  that  provisiot]  whicn,  as 
children,  I  have  contended  that  ihny 
have  a  moral  claim  to.  Chilian  timy  | 
forfeit  that  claim  by  piinra.1  an-  ' 
WOTthlness,  or  particular  ill-GDnduct  to 
the  parents:  they  may  have  othi^ 
resooroes  or  prospects :  what  h&s  been 
previously  done  lor  them,  in  the  waj 
of  education  and  advanoement  in  Hfe, 
may  folly  satisfy  their  mora)  ^laiui ;  or 
others  may  have  claims  s^p^rinr  to 
theirs. 

The  extreme  restriction  of  the  power 

of  bequest  in  French  law  waa  adopted 

as  a  democratic  expedient,  to  break 

down  the  custom  of  nrimogtinittire,  ^d 

counteract  the  tendency  of  inherited 

propertv  to  collect  in  large  maBA^a.    I 

ag^ee  m  thinking  these  ohjecta  etni- 

Bently  desirable ;  but  the  DieaitB  uM^d 

^:^tre  not,  I  think,  the  most  judidoiaB. 

fWere  I  framing  a  code  of  lawn  acioord- 

^r^  to  what  seems  to  me  be»t  in  itself, 

without  regard  to  existing  opinioii^  and 

sentiments,  I  should  prerer  U>  resinct, 

not  what  any  one  might  b&qneatb,  but 

what  any  one  should  be  permitied  te. 

aoquirB^    \^  bequest   or    [nheritauc^.J 

^HBlach  nerson  should  have  power  to  dis^ 

\  pose  uy  wiU  of  his  or  her  whole  pro- 

/  perty;  oat  not  to  lavish  it  in  «iiricKing 

I  SHme  one  individual,  beyond  a  certain 

mazimmii.  which  should  be  fixed  luffi- 

dently  high  to  afford  the  mean»  of 

kSQOifortable  independence.     Tim    iu- 

equaUtiee  oi  property  which  arise  from 


unequal  industry,  frugality,  perse- 
verance, talents,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
even  opportunities,  are  inseparable  from 
the  principle  of  private  property,  and 
ii'  we  accept  the  principle,  we  must  bear 
with  these  crmsequences  of  it :  but  I 
see  nothing  objectionable  in  fixing  a 
linut  to  what  any  one  may  acquire  by 
the  mere  favour  of  others,  without  any 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  in  requiring 
that  if  he  desires  any  furthur  accession 
of  fortune,  he  shall  work  for  it.*  1 
do  not  conceive  that  the  degree  of 
limitation  which  this  would  impose 
on  the  right  of  bequest,  would  be 
felt  as  a  burthensome  restraint  by 
any  testator  who  estimated  a  lar^ 
fortune  at  its  true  value,  that  of  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  that  can  be 
purchased  with  it :  on  even  the  mos^ 
extravagant  estimate  of  which,  it  mnsi 
be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  the  dif- 
ference to  the  happiness  of  the  possessor 
between  a  moderate  independence  and 
five  times  as  much,  is  insignificant 
when  weighed  against  the  enjoyment 
that  might  be  given,  and  the  perma- 
nent benefits  diffused,  by  some  other 
disposal  of  the  four-fifths.  So  long 
indeed  as  the  opinion  practically  pre- 
vails, that  the  best  thing  which  can  be 
done  for  objects  of  afiection  is  to  heap 
on  them  to  satiety  those  intrinsicaUy 
worthless  things  on  which  large  fortunes 
are  mostly  expended,  there  might  be 
little  use  m  enacting  such  a  law,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  it  passed, 
since  if  there  were  the  inclination, 
there  would  generally  be  the  power  of 

*  In  the  CAM  of  capital  employed  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  owner  himself,  in  carrying  on 
any  of  the  operations  of  industry,  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  leaving  to  him  the  power 
of  bequeathing  to  one  person  the  whole  of 
the  funds  actually  engaged  in  a  single  enter- 
prise. It  is  well  that  he  nhould  be  enabled 
to  leave  the  enterprise  under  the  control  of 
whichever  of  his  heirs  he  regards  as  best  fit- 
ted to  conduct  it  Tirtuously  and  efficiently ; 
and  the  necessity  (very  flrequent  and  incon- 
venient under  the  French  law)  would  be 
obriated,  of  breaking  up  a  manufacturing 
or  commercial  establishment  at  the  death  of 
its  cUef.  In  like  manner  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  a  proprietor  who  leaves  to  one  of 
his  successors  the  moral  burthen  of  keeping 
up  an  ancestral  mansion  and  park  or  plea- 
sure-ground, to  bestow  along  with  tham  as 
much  other  property  as  is  required  Ibr  their 
sufficient  roaintenaDee. 
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eyading  it  llie  law  would  be  unaTail- 
ing  onleas  the  popular  sentiment  went 
energetically  along  with  it;  which 
(judging  from  the  tenacious  adherence 
of  public  opinion  in  France  to  the  law 
of  compulsoiy  division)  it  would  in 
some  states  of  sodety  and  goyemment 
be  very  likely  to  do,  nowever  much  the 
contraiy  may  be  the  fact  m  England 
and  at  the  present  time.  pU*  the  re- 
striction could  be  made  practically  ef- 
fectual, the  beneiit  would  be  great. 
Wealth  which  could  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed in  over-enriching  a  few,  would 
either  be  devoted  to  objects  of  jpublic 
U8eftilne8S,or  if  bestowedon  individuals, 
would  be  distributed  among  a  larger 
number.'/  "While  those  enormous  for- 
tunes winch  no  one  needs  for  any  ^r- 
sonal  purpose  but  ostentation  or  im- 
proper power,  would  become  much  less 
numerous,  there  would  be  a  great  mul- 
tiplication of  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances, with  tne  advantages  of  leisure, 
and  aU  the  real  enjoyments  which 
wealth  can  give,  except  those  of  vanity ; 
a  class  by  whom  the  services  which  a 
nation  having  leisured  classes  is  enti- 
tled to  expect  from  them,  either  by 
their  direct  exertions  or  by  the  tone 
they  give  to  the  feelings  and  tastes  of 
the  public,  would  be  rendered  in  a  mudi 
more  beneficial  manner  than  at  present. 
A  large  portion  also  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  successful  industry  would  ^  pro- 
bably be  devoted  to  public  uses,  eithw 
by  direct  bequests  to  the  State,  or  bjy 
the  endowment  of  institutions;  as  is 
already  done  very  largely  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  ideas  and  practice  in 
the  matter  of  inheritance  seem  to  be 
unusually  rational  and  beneficial.* 

*  **  Munificent  bequests  and  donations  for 
public  purposes,  whether  charitable  or  edu- 
cationsi,  form  a  striking  feature  in  the 
modem  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
especiidly  of  New  England.  Not  onlj  is  it 
common  for  rich  capitalists  to  leave  by  will 
a  portion  of  their  fortune  towards  the  en- 
dowment of  national  institutions,  but  indi- 
viduals during  their  lifetime  make  magni- 
ficent grants  of  money  for  the  same  objects. 
There  is  here  no  compulsory  law  for  the 
equal  partition  of  property  among  children, 
as  in  France,  and  on  the  other  hand,  no 
custom  of  entail  or  primogeniture,  as  in 
England,  so  that  the  affluent  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  share  their  wealth  between 
their  Idndred  and  tlie  pubUoj  it  being  im- 


§  5.  The  next  point  to  be  oooi* 
iered  is,  whether  the  reasons  on  wbick 
[he  institution  of  proi>erty  rests,  an 
applicable  to  all  things  in  which  arigkt 
)f  exclusive  ownership  is  at  present 
ognised ;  and  if  not,  on  what  other 
tunds  the  recognition  is  defensible. 
The  essential  principle  of  prq^ 
ing  to  assure  to  all  persons  "wm 
they  have  produced  by  their  laboiii;tid 
accumulated  by  their  ab6tinenoe,/Aliii 
principle  cannot  apply  to  what  u  not 
the  produce  of  labour,  the  rawmateiiil 
of  the  earth./ If  the  land  derived  ib 
productive  power  wholly  from  naton^ 
and  not  at  aU  from  industry,  or  if  then 
were  any  means  of  discriminating  whit 
is  derived  from  each  source,  it  not  €oh 
would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  wow 
be  the  height'of  iigustice,  to  let  the  gift 
of  nature  be  engrossed  by  individoak 
The  use  of  the  land  in  a^ricultnii 
must  indeed,  for  the  time  being,  be  tf 
necessity  exclusive;  the  same  penot 
who  has  ploughed  and  sown  must  h 
permittea  to  reap :  but  the  land  migB 
be  occupied  for  one  season  only^  ai 
amon^  the  ancient  Germans ;  or  mi^t 
be  periodically  redivided  as  populatioi 
increased :  or  the  State  might  be  tke 
universal  landlord,  and  the  cultivaton 
tenants  under  it,  either  on  lease  or  at  wiL 
But  though  Land  is  not  the  prodnoe 
of  industry,  most  of  its  valuable  qnali- 
ties  are  so.  Labour  is  not  only  requi- 
site for  using,  but  ahnost  equally  so  fiv 
fashioning  the  instrument.  Conside^ 
able  labour  is  often  required  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  clear  the  land  for  cul- 
tivation.   Li  many  cases,  even  whei 

posrible  to  found  a  family,  and  parents  bsv> 
ing  firequently  the  happiness  of  teetef  sO 
their  children  well  provided  for  and  iods- 
pendent  long  before  their  death.  I  havi 
seen  a  list  of  bequests  and  donatioiw  i  ' 
during  the  last  thirty  years  for  the  I 
of  religious,  charitable,  and  literary  L 
tions  in  the  State  of  MaaaachoMCts  aioMb 
and  they  amounted  to  no  lets  a  turn  than  ril 
millions  of  dollars,  or  mora  than  a  mUUoa 
sterling.*'— LyeU's  TravtU  im  immrimt^^  t 
p.  263. 

In  England,  whoever  leaves  anythint,  ^ 
yond  trifling  iegaciea,  fbr  public  or  bcM^ 
cent  objects,  when  he  has  any  near  rabttM 
living,  does  so  at  the  risk  of  being  dedmt 
insane  by  a  Jury  after  his  death,  or  at  tki 
least,  of  having  the  property  warted  li  • 
GhanooT  suit  to  Mt  asida  the  will. 
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Mnd.  iti  prodaotiyeneM  is  wholly 
«  effect  or  labour  and  art  The 
tfftri  Level  produced  little  or  no- 
fag  mta  artifioially  drained.  The 
Viof  Ireland,  until  the  same  thing 
(kne  to  them,  can  produce  little 
jAiM  fbeL  One  of  the  barrennett 
win  the  world,  composed  of  the  ma- 
^rfthe  Goodwin  Sands,  the  Paya 
iWaeB  in  Flanders,  has  been  so  fer- 
■ed  bv  indnstiy,  as  to  have  become 
jrf the niost  productive  in  Europe, 
nt^on   also    requires    buildings 

■  fences,  which  are  wholly  the  pro- 
n  of  labour.  The  fruits  of  this  in- 
^cannot  be  reaped  in  a  short 
*i^  The  labour  and  outlay  are 
"i^te,  the  benefit  is  spread  over 
^  yeaiB,  perhaps  over  all  future 
^  A  holaer  will  not  incur  this 
^and  outlay  when  strangers  and 
Mnuelf  will  be  benefited  by  it.  If 
iiidertakes  such  improvements,  he 
i  bftTo  a  sujfficient  period  before 

in  which  to  profit  by  them ;  and 
I  in  no  way  so  sure  of  having  al- 

■  s  sufficient  period  as  when  his 
iBiaperpetuaL* 

&  These  are  the  reasons  which 
kibe  justification,  in  an  economical 
t  of  view,  of  property  in  land.  It 
•en  that  the^  are  only  valid,  in  so 
4  thepropnetor  of  land  is  its  im- 
wr.  r^henever,  in  any  country, 
po^tor,    generally    speaking, 

"Whtk  endowed  mtax  with  intelligence 
ymvumnce  in  labour,  what  made  him 
ttiUUseflbrts  towards  an  end  useful 
■nee,  was  the  lentimeut  ^l  perpetuity, 
kludiwliich  the  streams  have  deposited 
Vtiieir  oourae  are  always  the  most  fer- 
I  w  an  also  those  wtiich  they  menace 
K  tkslr  inundations  or  corrupt  by 
jNi  Under  th«  guarantee  of  perpe- 
I  BSD  undertook  long  and  painful  la- 
ptogJTs  the  marshes  an  outlet,  to  erect 
Pjiiiuuts  against  inundations,  to  dis- 
Pi  )>j  irrigation-channels  fertilizing 
pMir  the  siune  fields  which  the  same 
pikid  condemned  to  sterility.  Under 
gt  guarantee,  man,  no  longer  con- 
^fUinself  with  the  annual  products  of 
Mrth,  distinguished  among  the  wild  ve- 
Mm  the  perennial  plants,  shrubs,  and 
>  Vidoh  would  be  useful  to  him,  im- 
■i  tbem  by  culture,  changed,  it  may 
MW  Mid,  their  Tory  nature,  and  multi- 
Hhifar  amoant.  Tliere  are  fruiU  wliich 
|rind  eeutiiriM  of  oultivation  to  bring 
rirpnMBt  ipscfletton.  and  others  which 


ceases  to  be  the  improver,  political 
economy  has  not^mg  to  say  in  defence 
of  landed  propert^jas  there  established. 
In  no  sound  thethy  of  private  property 
was  it  ever  contemplated  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  land  should  be  merely  a 
sinecurist  quartered  on  it. 

Ill  Great  Britain,  the  landed  pro- 
prietor is  not  unfrequently  an  improver. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  gene- 
rally so.  And  in  the  minority  of  cases 
he  grants  the  liberty  of  cultivation  on 
such  ternis,  as  to  prevent  improvements 
from  being  made  by  any  one  else.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  as 
there  are  usually  no  leases,  permanent 
improvements  can  scarcely  be  made 
except  by  the  landlord's  capital;  ao- 
cordmgly  the  South,  compared  with 
the  North  of  England,  and  with  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  still  extremely 
backward  in  agricultural  improvement. 
The  truth  is,  that  any  veiy  general 
improvement  of  land  by  the  landlm^ 
is  nardly  compatible  vath  a  law  or 
custom  of  primogeniture.  When  the 
land  goes  wnoUv  to  the  heir,  it  gene- 
rally goes  to  him  severed  from  tlr  , 
pecuniary  resources  which  would  enti 
ble  him  to  improve  it,  the  personal 
property  being  absorbed  by  the  provi- 
sion for  younger  children,  and  the  land 
itself  omn  heavily  burthened  for  the 
same  purpose.  Ijiere  is  therefore  but 
a  small  proportion  of  landlords  who 
have  the  means  of  making  expensive 

hate  been  introduced  flrom  the  most  i>emote 
regions.  Men  have  opened  the  earth  to  a 
great  depth  to  renew  the  soil,  and  fertilize 
it  by  the  mixture  of  its  parts  and  by  contact 
with  the  air;  they  hare  fixed  on  the  hill- 
sides  the  soil  which  would  have  slid  off; 
and  hare  covered  the  face  of  the  country 
with  a  vegetation  everywhere  abundant,  and 
everywhere  \iseful  to  the  human  race. 
Among  their  labours  there  are  some  of 
which  the  fruits  can  only  be  reaped  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  of  twenty  years;  there  are 
others  by  which  their  p<Mterity  will  still 
benefit  after  several  centuries.  All  have 
concurred  in  augmenting  the  productive 
force  of  nature,  in  giving  to  mankind  a  re- 
venue infinitely  more  abundant,  a  revenue 
of  which  a  considerable  part  is  consumed  by 
those  who  have  no  share  in  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  but  who  would  not  have  found 
a  maintenance  but  for  that  appropriation  of 
the  soil  by  which  they  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
have  been  disinherited."— Sismondi,  Studm 
in  FoUHeal  Seonomgt  Third  Sieay,  on  Ter- 
ritorial Wealth . 
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improvementB,  unless  they  do  it  witb 
borrowed  money,  and  by  adding  to  the 
mortgages  -with  which  in  most  cases 
the  land  was  already  bnrthened  when 
they  received  it.  But  the  position  of 
the  owner  of  a  deeply  mortgaged  estate 
is  so  precarious ;  economy  is  so  unwel- 
come to  one  whose  apparent  fortune 
greatly  exceeds  his  real  means,  and 
me  Ticissitudes  of  rent  and  price  whicii 
only  trench  upon  the  margin  of  his  in- 
come, are  so  mrmidable  to  one  who  can 
call  little  more  than  the  margin  his 
own ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  few  land- 
lords find  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
make  immediate  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  future  profit.  Were  they  ever  bo 
much  inclmed,  those  alone  can  pru- 
dently do  it,  who  have  seriously  studied 
the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture : 
and  great  landlords  have  seldom  seri- 
ously studied  anything.  They  might 
at  least  hold  out  inducements  to  the 
farmers  to  do  what  they  ^rill  not  or 
cannot  do  themselves;  but  even  in 
granting  leases,  it  is  in  England  a 
general  complaint  that  they  tie  up 
their  tenants  by  covenants  grounded 
on  the  practices  of  an  obsolete  and  ex- 
ploded agriculture :  while  most  of  them, 
by  withh6lding  leases  altogether,  and 
giving  the  farmer  no  guarantee  of  pos- 
session beyond  a  single  harvest,  keep 
the  land  on  a  footing  little  more  favour- 
able to  improvement  than  in  the  time 
of  our  barbarous  ancestors, 

immetata  quibiu  jugera  liberms 

Froges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 
JTeo  cultura  placet  longior  aanoi. 

Iljanded  property  in  England  is  thus 
very  far  from  completely  ftdfilling  the 
conditions  which  rendeixrits  existence 
economically  justifiable.  But  if  insuffi- 
ciently realized  even  in  England,  in 
Ireland  those  conditions  are  not  com- 
plied with  at  all.  With  individual 
exceptions  (some  of  them  very  honour- 
able ones),  the  owners  of  Irish  estates 
do  nothing  for  the  land  but  drain  it 
of  its  produce.  What  has  been  epi- 
grammaticaUy  said  in  the  discussions 
on  '* peculiar  burthens''  is  literally 
true  when  applied  to  them ;  that  the 
matest  "burthen  on  land**  is  the 
landlords.  Hetuming  uotbing  to  the 
soil,  they  oonsuwe  its  whole  produce. 


minus  the  potatoes  ftrictlji 
to  keep  the  inhabitants  fro 
famine  :  and  when  they  hai 
pose  of  improvement,  the  { 
step  usually  consists  in  n 
even  this  pittance,  but  tunr 
people  to  beggary  if  not  to  s 
When  landed  property  has 
self  upon  this  footing  it  cc 
defensible,  and  the  time  hs 
making  some  new  arrangei 
matter. 

When  the  "  sacredness  of 
is  talked  of,  it  should  always 
bered,  that  any  such  sacre 
not  belong  in  the  same  degn 
property.  No  man  made 
It  IS  the  original  inherits 
whole  species.  Its  apprc 
wholly  a  question  of  gei 
diency.  When  private  i 
land  IS  not  expedient,  it  is ' 
is  no  hardship  to  any  one 
eluded  from  what  others 
duced :  they  were  not  bomu 
it  for  his  use,  and  he  loses 
not  sharing  in  what  othei 
not  have  existed  at  alL 
some  hardship  to  be  bor 
world  and  to  find  all  na 
previously  engrostied,  and  ii 
for  the  new-comer.  To  re 
pie  to  this,  after  they 
admitted  into  their  minds  tl 
any  moral  rights  belong 
human  beings,  it  will  alwa^ 
saryto  convince  them  tha* 
sive  appropriation  is  good  i 
on  the  whole,  themselve 
But  this  is  what  no  sane  h 
could  be  persuaded  of,  if  1 
between  the  landowner  a 
tivator  were  the  same  evei^ 
has  been  in  Ireland. 

Landed  property  is  felt  ei 
most  tenacious  of  its  rigb 
different  thing  from  othe: 
and  where  the  bulk  of  the 
have  been  disinherited  of  tl 
it,   and  it  has  become  th 

*  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  1 
that  this  paragraph  was  writ 
years  ago.  So  wonderful  are 
both  moral  and  economical,  tal 
our  age,  that,  without  perpetual 
a  wonc  like  the  present,  it  is 
keep  up  with  them. 
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f  a  small  minority,  men  haya 
bried  to  reconcile  it,  at  least 
to  tiieir  sense  of  jnstice,  by 
ing  to  attach  duties  to  it, 
ng  it  into  a  sort  of  magis- 
ler  moral  or  legal  But  if 
is  at  liberty  to  treat  the 
of  land  as  public  funo- 
it  is  only  going  one  step 
say,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to 
am.  The  claim  of  the  land- 
the  land  is  altogether  subor- 
the  general  policy  of  the 
)  principle  of  property  gives 
ight  to  the  lano,  but  only 
compensation  for  whatever 
their  interest  in  the  land  it 
ie  policy  of  the  state  to 
}m  o£,  To  that,  their  claim 
able.  It  is  due  to  land- 
i  to  owners  of  any  property 
recognised  as  such  by  the 

they  should  not  be  dis- 
}f  it  without  receiving  its 
ralme,  or  an  annual  income 
rhat  they  derived  from  it. 
B  on  the  general  principles 
}roperty  rests.  Ii  the  land 
t  with  the  produce  of  the 
abstinence  of  themselves  or 
tors,  compensation  is  due  to 
bat  ground ;  even  if  other- 
still  due  on  the  ground  of 
u  Nor  can  it  ever  be  neces- 
xxnnplishing  an  object  bv 
community  altogether  wiU 
a  particular  portion  of  the 

snould  be  immolated, 
property  is  of  a  kind  to 
Jiar  affections  attach  them- 
t  oompensation  ought  to 
jare  necuniary  equivalent. 
t  to  tnis  proviso,  the  state 
y  to  deal  with  lauded  pro- 
s  general  interests  of  the 
may  require,  even  to  the 
t  80  happen,  of  doing  with 
what  is  done  with  a  part 
HU  is  P^ed  for  a  railroad 
reet.  The  community  has 
t  stake  in  the  proper  cul- 
he  land,  and  in  the  condi- 
m1  to  the  occupancy  of  it, 
fle  things  to  the  discretion 
r  persons  called  landlords, 
have    shown  themselves 
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unfit  for  the  tiust.  The  legislature, 
which  if  it  pleased  might  convert 
the  whole  hodj^  of  landlor£i  into  fund- 
holders  or  nensioners,  might,  a  fortiori^ 
commute  tne  average  receipts  of  Irish 
landowners  into  a  fixed  rent  charge^ 
and  raise  the  tenants  into  proprietors; 
supposing  always  that  the  fiill  market 
value  of  the  land  was  tendered  to  the 
landlords,  in  case  they  preferred  that 
to  acoeptin^  the  conditions  proposed. 

There  will  be  another  place  for  dis- 
cussing the  various  moaes  of  landed 
property  and  tenure,  and  the  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  each ;  in 
this  chapter  our  concern  is  with  the 
right  itself^  the  grounds  which  justify 
it,  and  (as  a  corollary  from  these)  the 
conditions  by  which  it  should  be  limited. 
To  me  it  seems  aknost  an  axiom  that 
property  in  land  should  be  interpreted 
strictly,  and  that  the  balance  m  all 
cases  of  doubt  should  incline  against 
the  proprietor.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  with  property  in  moveables,  and 
in  aU  things  the  product  of  labour: 
over  these,  the  owner's  power  both  of 
use  and  of  exclusion  should  be  abso- 
lute, except  where  positive  evil  to 
others  would  result  from  it ;  but  in  the 
case  of  land,  no  exclusive  ri|^t  should 
be  permitted  in  any  indiv^ual,  which 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  productive  of 
positive  ^ood.  To  be  allowed  any  ex- 
clusive nght  at  all,  over  a  portion  of 
the  common  inheritance,  while  there 
are  others  who  have  no  portion,  is 
already  a  privilege.  No  quantity  of 
moveable  goods  which  a  person  can 
acquire  by  bis  labour,  prevents  others 
from  acquiring  the  like  by  the  same 
means;  out  m)m  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  whoever  owns  land,  keeps 
others  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  privilege,  or  monopoly,  is  only 
defensible  as  a  necessary  evil ;  it  be- 
comes an  injustice  when  carried  to  any 
Soint  to  which  the  compensating  good 
oes  not  follow  it. 

For  instance,  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  land  for  purposes  of  cultivation 
does  not  imply  an  exclusive  right  to  it 
for  purposes  of  access;  and  no  such 
right  ought  to  be  recognized,  except 
to  the  extent  necessaiy  to  protect  '•he 
produce    against    damage,    and   th^ 
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owner'i  priyacy  against  myasioii.  The 
pretension  of  two  Dukes  to  shut  up 
a  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  exclude 
the  rest  of  mankind  from  many  aquare 
nules  of  mountain  scenery  to  prevent 
disturbance  to  wild  animals,  is  an 
abuse ;  it  exceeds  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  the  right  of  landed  property.  tWhen 
land  is  not  intended  to  be  cultivated, 
no  ^ood  reason  can  in  general  be  given 
for  its  being  private  property  at  all; 
and  if  any  one  is  permitted  to  call  it 
his,  he  ought  to  know  that  he  holds  it 
by  sufferance  of  the  community,  and 
on  an  implied  condition  that  his  owner- 
ship, since  it  cannot  possibly  do  them 
any  good,  at  least  snail  not  deprive 
them  of  any,  which  they^  could  nave 
derived  from  the  land  if  it  had  been 
nnappropriatedLj  Even  in  the  case  of 
cultivated  land,  a  man  whom,  though 
only  one  among  millions,  the  law  jpermits 
to  hold  thousands  of  acres  as  his  single 
share,  is  not  entitled  to  think  that  all 
this  is  given  to  him  to  use  and  abuse, 
and  deal  with  as  if  it  concerned  nobody 
but  himself.  The  rents  or  profits  which 
he  can  obtain  from  it  are  at  his  sole 
disposal ;  but  with  regard  to  the  land, 
in  everything  which  he  does  with  it, 
and  in  everything  which  he  abstains 
from  doing,  he  is  morally  bound,  and 
should  whenever  the  case  admits  be 
legally  compelled,  to  make  his  interest 
and  pleasure  consistent  with  the  public 
good.  The  species  at  large  still  re- 
tains, of  its  original  claim  to  the  soil 
of  the  planet  which  it  inhabits,  as  much 
as  is  compatible  with  the  purposes  for 
which  it  has  parted  with  the  remainder. 


§  7.  Besides  property  in  the  pro- 
duce of  labour,  and  property  in  land, 
there  are  other  things  which  are  or 
have  been  subjects  of  property,  in 
which  no  proprietary  rights  ougnt  to 
exist  at  all.  But  as  the  civilized  world 
ias  in  general  made  up  its  mind  on 
most  of  these,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
dwelling  on  them  in  this  place.  At 
the  head  i»f  them,  is  property  in  human 
beings.  Lit  is  almost  superfluous  to 
observe,  mat  this  institution  can  have 
no  place  in  any  society  even  pretending 
to  be  founded  on  justice,  or  on  iellow- 
thip  between  human  oreatures.  1  But* 
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iniquitous  as  it  la,  yet  when  tb  Ml 
haa  expressly  legalized  it,  andhni 
beings,    for    generations,  have  1« 
bought,    sold,    and    inherited  nl 
sancti>\n  of  law,  it  is  another  wrong;! 
abolishing  the  property,  not  to  md 
frdl  compensation.     This  wronji;  if 
avoided  by  the  great  measure  of  jnfl&l 
in  1833,  one  of  the  most  rirtaoasaA 
as  well  as  the  most  practically  beiul 
cent,  ever  done  collectively  by  a  MtiA 
Other    examples    of   property  whkl 
it    Q^ght  not  to  have  been  created,  fli 
id  .^properties  in  public  trusts/ Bach  H 
~     judicial  offices  under  the  old  FraJl 
regime,  and  the  heritable  jurisdictifli 
which,  in  countries  not  wholly  emetg 
from  feudality,    pass  with  the  111 
Our  own  country  affords,  as  caiei J 
point,  that  of  a  commisnon  io  fl 
army,  and  of  an  adyowson,  or  rigkft 
nonunion  to  an  ecclesiastical  bi 
fice.^^  property  is  also  sometil 
crestrod  in  a  nght  of  taxing  the  poU 
in  a  monopoly,  for  instance,  or  m 
exclusive  privilege^  These  aboiei  J 
vail  most  in  senuDarbarous  ooanM 
but  are  not  without  example  io  ■ 
most  civilized.     In  France  thenj 
several  important  trades  and  pra 
sions,    including    notaries,  attatoi| 
brokers,  appraisers,  printers,  and  (i< 
lately)  bakers  and  butchers,  of  vjj 
the  numbers  are  lunited  by  law.  " 
brevet  or  privilege  of  one  of  thefl 
mitted  number  consequently  briiR 
high  price  in  the  market.    'WhenJ 
is    the    case,  compensation  piov 
could  not  with  justice  be  rofosear 
the  abolition  of  the  privilege.   IIm 
are  other  cases  in  which  this  woolft 
more  doubtful.      The  question^  ^ 
turn  upon  what,  in  the  pecoHiM 
cumstances,  was  sufficient  to  coniw 
prescription;   and  whether  ihejl 
recogmtion  which  the  abuse  had' 
tained,  was  sufficient  to  oonstit^ 
an  institution,  or  amounted  only  t^ 
occasional  licence.    It  would  beiW 


to  claim  compensation  for  losses  fltfj 
by  changes  in  a  tariff  a  thing  o* 
sedly  variable  from  year  to  year  ;^* 
monopolies  like  those  granted  to  fl 
duals  oy  the  Tudors,  &yours  cf  •  d 
tic  authority,  which  the  ^wer  tWjf 
was  competent  at  fuiy  tim$  to  i«0* 


CLASSES  WHO  DIVIDE  THE  PRODUCE. 
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So  mnoh  on  the  institiition  of  pro- 
per^, a  tabject  of  which,  for  the  pnr- 
poees  of  poHtioal  economy,  it  was 
mdispeiiflable  to  treat,  but  on  which 
ire  oonld  not  usefiilly  oonfine  ourselyes 
ko   eoanomical    considerations.      We 


haye  now  to  inquire  on  what  principles 
and  with  what  results  the  distribution 
of  the  produce  of  land  and  labour  is 
effected,  under  the  relations  which 
this  institution  creates  among  the 
difierent  members  of  the  oommunity 
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OF  TE»  CLASSES  AMONG  WHOM  THB  PRODUOE   IS  DI8TBIBUTBD. 


I  1.  Pbivats  property  being  as- 
■mned  us  a  fact,  we  have  next  to  enu- 
merate the  different  classes  of  persons 
to  whom  it  giyes  rise;  whose  conc1U^ 
lenoe,  or  at  least  whose  permission,  is 
Decenary  to  production,  and  who  are 
therefore  able  to  stipulate  for  a  share 
of  the  pTodooe.  We  have  to  inquire, 
according  to  what  laws  the  produce 
distributes  itself  amon^  these  claflses, 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  inte- 
rests of  those  concerned :  after  which, 
a  farther  question  will  be,  what  effects 
are  or  miglit  be  produced  by  laws,  in- 
stitutions, and  measures  of  government, 
in  sujierseding  or  modifying  that  spon- 
taneous distribution. 

The  three  requisites  of  production, 
as  has  been  so  often  repeated,  are 
labour,  capital,  and  land :  understand- 
ing by  capital,  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances which  are  the  accumulated 
fsaults  of  previous  labour,  and  by  land, 
the  materials  and  instruments  supplied 
fay  nature,  whether  contained  m  the 
interior  <^  the  earth  or  constituting  its 
surfMse.  Since  each  of  these  elements 
of  prodnctiGn  may  be  separatel;^  appro- 

rted,  the  industrial  community  may 
ooDsidered  as  divided  into  land- 
ownen^  caTOtalists,  and  productive 
labomren.  Each  of  these  classes,  as 
■Qch,  obtains  a  share  of  the  produce : 
no  other  person  or  class  obtains  any- 
thing; oxoept  by  concession  from  them. 
Tho  Tsomainder  of  the  oommunity  is, 
in  foct,  snpported  at  their  expense, 
fl^KriDg,  if  any  equivalent,  one  consist- 
ing of  unproductive  serrioes.  These 
tlivM  rltmtns.  therefore,  are  considered 


in  political  economy  as  making  up  the 
whole  community. 

§  2.  But  although  these  three 
sometimes  exist  as  separate  classes, 
dividing  the  produce  among  them,  they 
do  not  necessarily  or  always  so  exist. 
The  £stct  is  so  much  otherwise,  that 
there  are  only  one  or  two  communities 
in  which  the  complete  separation  of 
these  classes  is  the  general  rule.  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  with  parts  of  BeL 
gium  and  Holland,  are  almost  the  onlv 
countries  in  the  world  where  the  land, 
capital,  and  labour  employed  in  agri- 
culture, are  generally  tne  property  of 
separate  owners.  l?he  ordmary  case 
is,  that  the  same  person  owns  either 
two  of  these  requisites,  or  all  three. 

The  case  in  which  the  same  person 
owns  all  three,  embraces  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  existing  society,  in  respect 
to  the  independence  and  dignity  of  the 
labouring  class.  First,  when  the 
labourer  himself  is  the  proprietor. 
This  is  the  commonest  case  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American 
Qnion;  one  of  the  commonest  in 
France,  Switzerland,  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
many ;*  and  a  common  case  in  parti 

*  **  The  Norwegian  tetorn"  («a/  th« 
Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Enquiry,  to 
whom  information  was  ftimished  from  nearly 
erery  country  in  Europe  and  America  by 
the  ambassadors  and  consuls  there)  **  states 
that  at  the  last  census  in  1825,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1,061,318  persons,  there  were  59,464 
freeholders.  As  by  69,464  freeholders  must 
be  meant  69,464  heads  of  families,  or  abool 
300,000  individuals;  the  ft^enolders  nrast 
form  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  peBfOr 
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of  Italj  and  in  BelgiunL  In  all  these 
countries  there  are,  no  douht,  laige 
landed  properties,  and  a  still  greater 
number  which,  without  being  laiigje, 
Tequire  the  occasional  or  constant  aid 
of  hired  labourers.  Much,  however, 
of  the  land  is  owned  in  portions  too 
small  to  require  any  other  labour  than 
that  of  the  peasant  and  his  family,  or 
fully  to  occupy  even  that.  The  capital 
employed  is  not  always  that  of  the 
peasant  proprietor,  many  of  these  small 
properties  being  mortgaged  to  obtain 
the  means  of  cultivating;  but  the 
capital  is  invested  at  the  peasant^s 
risk,  and  though  he  pays  interest  for 
it,  it  gives  to  no  one  any  right  of  inter- 
ference, except  perhaps  eventually  to 
take  possession  of  the  land,  if  the  in- 
terest ceases  to  be  paid. 

The  other  case  m  which  the  land, 
labour,  and  capital,  belong  to  the  same 
person,  is  the  case  of  slave  countries, 
in  which  the  labourers  themselves  are 
owned  by  the  landowner.  Our  West 
India  colonies  before  emancipation,  and 
the  sugar  colonies  of  the  nations  by 
whom  a  similar  act  of  justice  is  still 
unperformed,  are  examples  of  large 
establishments  for  agncultunJ  and 
manu£Eu;turing  labour  (the  production 
of  sugar  and  rum  is  a  combination  of 
both)  in  which  the  land,  the  factories 

latioQ.  Mr.  Blacgregor  ttates  that  in  Den- 
mark (by  which  Zeuand  uid  th«  adjoining 
islands  are  probably  meant)  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  926,110,  the  nimiber  of  landed  pro- 
prietors and  farmers  is  415,110,  or  nearly 
one-half.  In  Sleswick-HolsteiiL  out  of  a 
population  of  604,086,  it  is  196,017,  or  about 
one-third.  The  proportion  of  proprietors 
and  farmers  to  the  whole  population  is  not 
given  in  Sweden ;  but  the  Stockholm  return 
estimates  the  average  quantity  of  land  an- 
nexed to  a  labourer's  habitation  at  from  one 
to  five  acres;  and  though  the  Gottenburg 
return  gives  a  lower  estimate,  it  adds,  that 
the  peasants  possess  much  of  the  land.  In 
Wurtemburg  we  are  told  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  labouring  population  are 
the  proprietors  of  their  own  habitations, 
and  that  almost  all  own  at  least  a  garden  of 
from  th)«e-quarters  of  an  acre  to  an  acre 
and  a  half."  In  some  of  these  statements, 
proprietors  and  farmers  are  not  discrimi- 
nated ;  but  *'  all  the  returns  concur  in  stating 
the  number  of  day-labourers  to  be  very 
tmBil"—(Pr^ae«  to  Foreign  Commwnication$t 
p,  xxxviii.)  As  tlie  general  ttaiu*  of  the  la- 
bouring people,  the  conditi<Mi  of  a  work- 
man for  hire  la  almost  peculiar  to  Great 
Britain. 


(if  they  may  be  so  called),  tti 
chinery,  and  the  degraded  lubn 
are  all  the  property  of  a  capitilitt. 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  itsciiMi 
opposite,  the  case  of  the  peaaart] 
pnetor,  there  is  no  division  «f ' 
produce. 

i  3.  When  the  three  reqnisiteii 
not  all  owned  by  the  same  peiMi 
often  happens  that  two  of  them  an 
Sometimes  the  same  person  owu^ 
capital  and  the  land,  but  not  tiie'  *^ 
The  landlord  makes  his  ei 
directly  with  the  labourer, 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  stock 
sary  for  cultivation.  This  syif 
the  usual  one  in  those  parts  of 
nental  Europe,  in  which  the ' ' 
are  neither  serfs  on  the  one 
proprietors  on  the  other.  It 
common  in  France  before  the 
ticm,  and  is  still  much  prsotiBil 
some  parts  of  that  countiT:  whsB 
land  18  not  the  property  of  the  « 
vator.  It  prevails  generally  in 
level  districts  of  Italy,  except  4 
principally  pastoral,  such  as  tbo 
remma  of  Tuscany  and  the  Cao^ 
of  Borne.  On  this  system  the  ditv 
of  the  produce  is  between  two  d 
the  landowner  and  the  labourer. 

In  other  cases  again  the  laboi 
does  not  own  the  land,  but  owni 
little  stock  employed  on  it»  thai 
lord  not  being  in  the  habit  of  mfff^ 
any.  This  system  generally  p* 
in  Ireland.  It  is  nearly  miw 
India,  and  in  most  countries 
Enst ;  whether  the  govenunent 
as  it  generally  does,  the  own< 
the  soil,  or  allows  portions  to 
either  absolutely  or  in  a  quaUfiedi 
the  property  of  individuals.  In' 
however,  tmngs  are  bo  far  ] 
in  Ireland,  that  the  owner  of 
in  the  habit  of  making  adv 
the  cultivators,  if  they  cannot 
without  them.  For  these 
the  native  landed  proprietor 
demands  high  interest;  but 
cipal  landowner,  the  g 
makes  them  gratuitously, 
the  advance  after  the  harvest, 
with  the  rent  The  prodme 
divided*  as  befora  between  At 
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the  landowner  «nd  the 
labourer. 

These  are  the  principal  yariatiom 
in  the  olassification  of  those  among 
whom  the  produce  of  aKncnltural 
labour  ia  distributed.  In  the  case  of 
manufaotming  industiy  there  never 
are  mora  uian  two  dasseSyrJ^ 
lAbourera  and  the  capitalists.  ,//The 
original  artisans  in  all  countries  were 
eitner  ^ves,  or  the  women  of  the 
Sunilj^ln.  the  manu&cturing  esta* 
bliahoneais  of  the  ancients,  whether 
CD  »  large  or  on  a  small  scale,  the 
labourers  were  mraallj  the  proj^rty  of 
the  oapitalist.  In  general,  if  any 
manual  labour  was  thought  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  a  finseman,  it  was 
only  agricultural  labour.  The  converse 
sjrstem,  in  wbiohthe  capital  was  owned 
liy  the  labourer,  was  coeval  with  free 
labour,  and  under  it  the  first  great  ad- 
vances of  manufacturing  industiy  were 
achieved.  The  artisan  ovmed  the 
or  the  few  tools  he  used,  and 


worked  on  his  owu  account;  or  at  least 
ended  by  doing  so,  though  he  usually 
worked  for  another,  first  as  apprentice 
and  next  as  journeyman,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  before  he  could  be 
admitted  a  master.  But  the  iUxtus 
of  a  permanent  journeyman,  aU  hii 
life  a  hired  labourer  and  nothing  more,, 
had  no  j^lace  in  the  crafts  ana  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  country  vil- 
lages, where  a  carpenter  or  a  black- 
smith cannot  live  and  support  hired 
labourers  on  the  returns  of  ms  business, 
he  is  even  now  his  own  workman ;  and 
shopkeepers  in  similar  circumstances 
are  their  own  shopmen,  or  sbopwomen. 
But  wherever  the  extent  of  the  market 
admits  of  it,  the  distinction  is  now 
full^  established  between  the  class  o' 
capitalists,  or  employers  of  labour,  and 
the  class  of  labourers ;  the  capitalists, 
in  general,  contributing  no  other  labour 
than  that  of  direction  and  superin* 
tendence. 


CHAPTBBIV. 


OF  ooxPEnnoH  and  oustom . 


}  1.  Uhdbr  the  rule  of  individual 
urunerly,  the  division  of  the  produce 
IS  tne  result  of  two  determining  Skgen- 
cies:  Pwawtitfeg,  w4  CSi^tom,  It  is 
fanportuit  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
famuenoe  whidi  belongs  to  each  of  these 
eauses.  and  in  what  manner  the  opera- 
tion of  one  is  modified  by  the  other. 

Pelitioal  economiBts  generally,  and 
ffpf^Mh  politioal  economists  above 
otheni,  have  been  aocustomed  to  lay 
•fauost  ezchudve  stress  upon  the  first 
of  these  agenmes;  to  exaggerate  the 
•fleet  of  oompetitioiL  and  to  take  into 
Utile  sooocmt  the  other  and  confiicting 
nrincqpfo.  The^  are  apt  to  express 
fliemselves  as  if  they  thought  that 
flwupetitioii  actually  does,  in  all  cases, 
irhatewr  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
tilidfliiorf  of  Qompetition  to  do.  This 
Is  partlj  intellmble,  if  we  consider 
that  only  Hbmagb,  the  principle  of 


petition  has  political  economy  any 
pretension  to  the  character  of  a  science. 
So  far  as  rents,  profits,  wa^es,  prices, 
are  determined  by  competition,  laws 
may  be  assigned  for  them.  Assume 
oompetition  to  be  their  exclusive  regu- 
lator, and  principles  of  broad  generality 
and  scientific  precision  may  be  laid 
down,  according  to  which  they  will  be 
regulated.  The  political  economist 
justly  deems  this  his  proper  business : 
and,  as  an  abstract  or  hypothetical  sci- 
ence, poUtical  economy  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  do,  and  indeed  cannot  do, 
anything  more.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  misconception  of  the  actual  course 
of  human  afiairs,  to  suppose  that  com- 
petition exercises  in  fact  this  unlimited 
sway.  I  am  not  speaking  of  monopo- 
lies, either  natural  or  artificial,  or  of 
any  interferences  of  authority  with  the 
Uberty  of  prodnction  or  exchangiL 
L  % 
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Suob  distutbiiig  CAtiseB  h&v^  always 
been  allowed  for  by  |ji?litical  economistB* 
Lajujak  of  j,^sGeui  which  there  ja  no- 
^iiig  10  rentTftin  competitioa  :  no  t^^ 
nee  to  it  eitW  in  the  Dftturs  of  t£e 
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art  i  fie  ml  obfltftcles;  yot  in 


rjase  or  m 

^Eicli  tte  rottult  b  nut  detgmiinBd  liy 


jf>uipotitiun>  bat  by  cuatom  or  naajte  ; 
oompetltion  eitLer  not  taking  place  at 
alTj  '.jr  prL'L]u,'iiiL;  ]t^  i;:ti'j(.'tji5_ quite  a 
dGjjtireut  iiiamiLr  frcmi  tl^iat  wmch  la 
flmnuri^  aaaunwH^  to  1be  oatmral  to  it. 

f  3.  Competition,  in  fact,  has  only 
become  in  any  considerable  degree  the 
goyeming  principle  of  contracts,  at  a 
comparatively  modem  period.  The 
farther  we  look  back  into  history,  the 
more  we  see  all  transactions  and  en< 
gagements  under  the  inflnenoa  of  fixed 
customs.  The  reason  is  evident.  Cus- 
tom is  the  most  powerful  protector  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong ;  their  sole 
protector  where  there  are  no  laws  or 
government  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
Custom  is  a  barrier  which,  even  in  the 
most  oppressed  condition  of  mankind, 
tyranny  is  forced  in  some  degree  to 
respect.  To  the  industrious  population 
in  a  turbulent  military  conmiunity, 
freedom  of  competition  is  a  vain  phrase ; 
they  are  never  in  a  condition  to  make 
terms  for  themselves  by  it:  there  is 
always  a  master  who  throws  his  sword 
into  the  scale,  and  the  terms  are  such 
as  he  imposes.  But  though  the  law 
of  the  stron^st  decides,  it  is  not  the 
interest  nor  m  general  the  practice  of 
the  strongest  to  strain  that  law  to  the 
utmost,  and  every  relaxation  of  it  has 
a  tendency  to  become  a  custom,  and 
every  custom  to  become  a  right.  Rights 
thus  originating,  and  not  competition 
b  any  shape,  detfirmine,  in  a  rude  state 
of  society,  the  share  of  the  produce  en- 
loyed  by  those  who  produce  it.  The 
relations,  more  especially,  between  the 
landowner  and  the  cultivator,  and  the 
payments  made  by  the  latter  to  the 
former,  are,  in  all  states  of  society  but 
the  most  modem,  determined  by  the 
usage  of  the  country.  Never  until  late 
times  have  the  conditions  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  land  been  ^as  a  general  rule) 
an  anair  of  competition.  The  occupier 
for  the  time  has  very  oommonly  teen 


couEfidered  to  have  a  right  to  i 
bia  balding,  while  he  fmfils  ihi 
tomary  requirements;  and  has 
become,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  < 
pieior  of  the  soiL  Even  whei 
nolder  has  not  acquired  this  & 
tenure,  the  terms  of  oooiqMktioii 
often  been  fixed  and  invariable. 
In  iBdia,  fbr^  examjple.  aad 
Aaiatic^  communities  simifarlj  « 
tute^  the  tyots,  or  peasant-fin 
are  nirt  regarded  as  teoiants  at 
nor  even  as  tenants  by  virtue  oigk 
In  most  villages  there  are  indeed  a 
r^ota  on  this  precarious  footing;  i 
Bidiiug  of  those,  or  the  desoendaBli 
tLose^  who  have  settled  in  the  plaei 
a  known  and  comparativelv  Mi 
period:  but  all  who  are  looked  t^ 
at!  descendants  or  representatifBi ' 
the  ori^nai  inhabitants,  and  d 
many  mere  tenants  of  ancient  drf 
are  thotight  entitled  to  retain  Ai 
land^  aa  long  as  they  pay  the  costooM 
rents.  Whut  these  customaij  1>^ 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  has  indeed,  inll 
caaes^  become  a  matter  of  obscoBV 
uaurpation^  tyranny,  and  foreign  <| 
quest  haTiDg  to  a  great  degree  MJ 
terated  th&  evidences  of  them.  J 
when  an  old  and  purely  Hindoo jwj 
cipality  f&Us  under  thedominiootfl 
Britiflh  Government  or  the  nuaii 
merit  of  Jta  officers,  and  when  ( 
details  of  the  revenue  system  oiw 
he  inqaireil  into,  it  is  usuallT  M 
that  though  the  demands  of  the^ 
landholder^  theState.  have  heen8«|l| 
by  Sacal  rapacity  until  all  liDBt^ 
practi{]any  lost  sight  of,  it  has  yet  M 
thought  necessary  to  have  a  di^ 
aame  and  a  separate  pretext  for  «| 
inc^reaae  of  exaction ;  so  that  tkM 
mand  baa  sometimes  come  to  M 
of  thirty  or  forty  different  itenjjj"j 
ditiou  to  the  nominal  rent  WJ 
cuitous  mode  of  increasing  the  n 
ments  asouredly  would  not  haw  M 
roBorted  to,  if  there  had  been  •■  ^ 
kuowkdgf^d  right  in  the  landM 
increiise  the  rent  Its  adoptkM 
proof  that  there  was  onoe  an  eM 
limitation,  a  real  costomaiy  rentt  ^ 
that  the  understood  right  of  the  I 
to  the  land,  so  long  as  he  paii  j 
according  to  custom,  was  tttMBli 
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or  oili0r  mora  Ahi 


The 


nomixial.* 
BrilMh  Gomrnmeiit  of  h^jft  alwayB 
nmpBfies  the  tenare  hj  consolidatiiig 
the  various  assessments  into  one,  thns 
making  the  rent  nominaUy  as  well  as 
really  an  arbitrary  thing,  or  at  least  a 
matter  of  specific  agreement:  but  it 
Bcrupulonaly  respects  the  right  of  the 
ryot  to  the  lancC  thongh  until  the  re- 
mnns  of  the  present  generation  {reforms 
even  now  only  partially  earned  into 
effect)  it  seldom  left  him  much  more 
than  a  bare  sabsistence. 

In  modem  Europe  the  ooltiyators 
haTe  gradually  emerged  from  a  state 
of  personal  slaveiy.  The  barbarian 
conquerors  of  the  yestern  empire 
found  that  the  easiest  mode  of  ma- 
naging their  conquests  would  be  to 
leave  the  occupation  of  the  land  in  the 
hands  in  whicn  they  found  it,  and  to 
save  thMnselves  a  laoour  so  uncongenial 
ae  the  superintendence  of  troops  of 
slaves,  by  allowing  the  slaves  to  retain  in 
a  certain  deffree  the  control  of  their  own 
actions,  under  an  obligation  to  iumish 
the  lora  with  provisions  and  labour. 
A  common  expedient  was  to  assign  to 
the  serf,  for  his  exclusive  use,  as  much 
land  as  was  thought  sufficient  for  his 
■upport»  and  to  make  him  work  on  the 
other  lands  of  his  lord  whenever  re- 

Sared.  By  degrees  these  indefinite 
Hgations  were  transformed  into  a 
definite  one^  of  supplying  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  provisions  or  a  fixed  quantity  of 
laboiir :  and  as  the  lords,  in  time,  be- 
came inclined  to  employ  their  income 
fai  the  pvirohase  of  luxuries  rather  than 
in  the  maintenance  of  retainers,  the 
payments  in  khid  were  commuted  for 
payments  hi  money.  Each  concession, 
■A  ftrst  fblnntaiT  and  revocable  at 
pleasure,  gradually  aoquired  the  force 
of  custom,  and  was  at  last  recognised 
and  enforced  by  the  tribunals.  In  this 
mimw  the  Serb  progressively  rose 
into  a  free  tenantry,  who  held  their 
land  in  perpetuity  on  fixed  conditions. 
The  ooodiaonB  were  sometimes  very 
,  and  the  people  very  miserable. 


*  Tlw  anetaat  Uw  books  of  the  Hindoo* 
In  MUM  CMOt  ODOi^lzth,  in  others 
of  the  pvodnce,  ss  a  proper  rent ; 
I  no  OTMlenee  that  the  rules  laid 
4DW1I  In  thosi  books  w«rs^  at  any  period  of 
Iktalasy,  vial|7  aotad  vpoiL 


But  their  obligations  were  determined 
by  the  usage  or  law  of  the  country,  and 
not  by  competition. 

Where  tne  cultivators  had  never 
been,  strictly  speaking,  in  persona) 
bondage,  or  after  they  bad  ceased  to 
be  so,  the  exi^ncies  of  a  poor  and  litUe 
advanced  society  gave  rise  to  another 
arrangement,  which  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  even  highly  improved  parts, 
has  Teen  found  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous to  be  continued  to  the  present 
day.  I  speak  of  the  metayer  system. 
Under  this,  the  land  is  divided,  in  small 
farms,  among  single  families,  the  land- 
lord generally  supplying  the  stock 
which  the  agricultural  system  of  the 
country  is  considered  to  require,  and 
receiving,  in  lieu  of  rent  and  profit,  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce.  This 
preportion,  which  is  generally  paid  in 
kind,  is  usually  (as  is  implied  in  the 
words  mitayer.  nuxxmuolo,  and  me- 
dietaritu,)  one-naif.  There  are  places, 
Eowever,  such  as  the  rich  volcamc  soil 
of  the  province  of  Naples,  where  the 
landlora  takes  two^thirds,  and  yet  the 
cultivator  by  means  ot  an  excellent 
agriculture  contrives  to  live.  But 
whether  the  proportion  is  two-thirds  or 
one-half^  it  is  a  fixed  proportion ;  not 
variable  from  farm  to  farm,  or  from 
tenant  to  tenant.  The  custom  of  the 
country  is  the  universal  rule ;  nobody 
thinks  of  raising  or  lowering  rents,  or 
of  letting  land  on  other  than  the  cus- 
tomary conditions.  Competition,  as  a 
regulator  of  rent,  has  no  existence. 

I  3.  Prices,  whenever  there  was 
no  monopoly,  came  earlier  under  the 
influence  of  competition,  and  are  much 
more  universally  subject  to  it,  than 
rents:  but  that  influence  is  b^  no 
means,  even  in  the  present  activity  of 
meroantile  competition,  so  absolute  as 
is  sometimes  ausumed.  There  is  no 
proposition  which  meets  us  in  the  field 
of  political  economy  oftener  than  this 
— that  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in 
the  same  market.  Such  undoubtedly 
is  the  natural  efiect  of  unimpeded  com- 
petition ;  yet  every  one  niows  that 
there  are,  almost  always,  two  prices  in 
the  same  market  Not  only  are  thevs 
in  every  Uuryre  town,  and  in  ahnoet 
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•vwy  trade,  cheap  shops  and  dear 
■hops,  hut  the  same  shop  often  boUb 
the  same  article  at  different  prices  to 
different  castomers :  and,  as  a  general 
role,  each  retailer  adapts  his  scale  of 
prices  to  the  class  of  castomers  whom 
he  expects.  The  wholesale  trade,  in 
the  great  articles  of  commerce,  is  really 
nnder  the  dominion  of  competition. 
There,  the  hnyers  as  well  as  sellers 
are  traders  or  manufacturers,  and  their 
purchases  are  not  influenced  hy  indo- 
lence or  Tulgar  finery,  nor  depend  on 
the  smaUer  motives  of  personal  con- 
venience, hut  arehusiness  transactions. 
In  the  wholesale  markets  therefore  it 
is  true  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
there  are  not  two  prices  at  one  time 
for  the  same  thing :  there  is  at  each 
time  and  place  a  market  price,  which 
can  he  (]|uoted  in  a  price-current.  But 
retail  price,  the  price  paid  hy  the  actual 
consumer,  seems  to  feel  very  slowly  and 
imperfectly  the  effect  of  competition ; 
ana  when  competition  does  exist,  it 
often,  instead  of  lowering  prices,  merely 
divides  the  gains  of  the  high  price 
among  a  greater  numher  of  de^rs. 
Hence  it  is  that,  of  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer,  so  large  a  proportion  is 
absorbed  by  the  ^dns  of  retailers ;  and 
an^r  one  who  inquires  into  the  amount 
^rhich  reaches  the  hands  of  those  who 
made  the  things  he  buys,  will  oflten  be 
astonished  at  its  smallness.  When 
indeed  the  market,  being  that  of  a 
great  city,  holds  out  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  large  cai)itali8ts  to  engage  in 
retail  operations,  it  is  generally  K>und 
a  better  speculation  to  attract  a  large 
busineM  oy  underselling  others,  than 
merely  to  divide  the  field  of  employ- 
ment with  them.  This  influence  of 
competition  is  making  itself  felt  more 
and  more  through  the  principal 
branches  of  retail  trade  in  me  large 
towns ;  and  the  rapidity  and  cheapness 
of  transport,  by  manng  consumers 
less  dependent  on  the  dealers  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  are  tending 
to  assimilate  more  and  more  the  whole 
country  to  a  large  town ;  but  hitherto 
it  is  only  in  the  great  centres  of  business 
that  retail  transactions  have  been 
chiefly,  or  even  much,  determined  by 
iBoiBpetitio&.    Elsewhere  it  zither  acti^ 


when  it  acts  at  ail,  as  an  oooi 
disturbing  influenoe;  the  habit 
gulator  is  custom,  modified  fimi 
to^  time  by  notions  existing 
minds  of  purchasers  and  seU 
some  kind  of  equity  or  justice. 

In  many  trades  the  terms  ooe 
business  is  done  are  a  matter  * 
tive  arrangement  among  the 
who  use  the  means  theyalw^i 
sess  of  making  the  situation 
member  of  the  body  who  depar 
its  fixed  customs,  inconvenient 
agreeable.  It  is  well  known  ti 
bookselling  trade  was,  until  late 
of  these,  and  that  notwithstandi 
active  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the 
competition  did  not  produce  itsiu 
effect  in  breaking  down  the  trade 
All  professional  remuneration  is 
lated  by  custom.  The  fees  of  } 
cians,  surgeons,  and  barristeis, 
charges  of  attorneys,  are  nearly 
riable.  Not  certainly^  for  wai 
abundant  competition  in  those  p 
sions,  but  because  the  competitioi 
rates  hy  diminishing  each  oompet 
chance  of  fees,  not  by  lowering  th 
themselves. 

Since  custom  stands  its  gi 
against  competition  to  so  coosiac 
an  extent,  even  where,  from  the  i 
tude  of  competitors  and  the  p 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  the 
of  competition  is  8tron&;est,  we  m 
sure  that  this  is  much  more  thi 
where  people  ara  content  with  at 
plains,  ana  estimate  their  peco 
mterest  at  a  lower  rate  when  bal 
against  their  ease  or  their  v^ 
I  believe  it  will  often  be  found,  in 
tinental  Europe,  that  prices  and  ch 
of  some  or  of  all  sorts,  are  much  li 
in  some  places  than  in  others  n 
distant,  without  its  being  possij 
assign  any  other  cause  than  that  i 
always  been  so:  the  customfiH 
used  to  it,  and  ao(|uiesce  in  it. 
enterprising  competitor,  with  sdS 
capital,  might  force  down  the  chi 
and  make  his  fortune  during  tb 
cess;  but  there  are  no  enteiji 
competitors ;  those  who  have  d 
prefer  to  leave  it  where  it  is, 
ifiake  less  profit  by  it  in  a  : 
way. 
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lliete  otweiratiom  must  be  reoeWed 
•B  »  geneml  oorrection,  to  be  appHed 
whenever  relerant,  wbetber  expressly 
mentioned  or  not,  to  tbe  conoiosions 
•ontained  in  the  snbseqnent  portions 
•f  this  Treatise.  Oar  reasonings  mnst, 
in  general  proceed  as  if  the  known 
«nd  natural  efiects  of  competition  were 
actually  produced  bj  it,  iu  all  oases  in 
which  it  is  not  restrained  by  some 
positiye  obstacle.  Where  competition, 
thoogh  free  to  exist,  does  not  exist,  or 
where  it  exists,  but  has  its  natural 
oonsequenoes  overruled  b^  an^  other 
agency,  the  oondusions  will  ful  more 
or  less  of  being  applicable.    To  escape 


error,  we  ought,  in  applying  the  con- 
clusions of  political  economy  to  the 
actual  affairs  of  life,  to  consider  not 
only  what  will  happen  supposing  the 
maximum  of  competition,  but  how  far 
the  result  will  be  affected  if  oompeti 
tion  falls  short  of  the  maximum. 

The  states  of  economical  relation 
which  stand  first  in  order,  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  a^reciated,  are  those  in 
which  competition  has  no  part,  the 
arbiter  of  transactions  being  either 
brute  force  or  established  URage.  These 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  four 
chapters. 


CHAPTER   V. 


OF    SLAYEBT. 


}  1.  Amoro  the  ibrms  which  so- 
dety  assumes  under  the  influence  of 
the  institation  of  property,  there  are, 
as  I  have  abeao]^  remarked,  two, 
otherwise  of  a  widely  dissimilar  cha- 
racter, bat  resembling  in  this,  that  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  the  labour,  and 
the  capital,  is  in  the  same  hands.  One 
of  these  cases  is  that  of  slavery,  the 
other  is  that  of  peasant  propnetors. 
In  Uie  one,  the  landowner  owns  the 
labour,  in  the  other  the  labourer  owns 
the  land.    We  begin  with  the  first. 

In  this  system  all  the  produce  be- 
longs to  the  landlord.^  The  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  his  labourers  are 
part  of  his  expenses.  The  laboarers 
pusBOBS  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  fit 
to  pro  iJiem,  and  mitil  he  thinks  fit  to 
take  it  back :  and  they  work  as  hard 
as  Im  chooses,  or  is  able,  to  compel 
them.  Their  wretchedness  is  only 
Hmited  1^  his  hmnanity,  or  his  pecu- 
ni— y  intaisst.  With  the  first  oonside- 
imtion,  we  hate  on  the  present  occa^ 
rion  nothing  to  do.  What  the  second 
fai  so  detestable  a  constitution  of  so- 
sisty  may  dk^te,  depends  on  the 
Ikflffities  m  importing  fresh  slayes. 
If  fidl-giDwn  able-bodied  slaves  can  be 
woouied   in  sufficient  nombers,  and 


imported  at  a  moderate  expense,  self- 
interest  will  recommend  working  the 
slaves  to  death,  and  replacing  them 
by  importation,  in  preference  to  the 
slow  and  expensive  process  of  breeding 
them.  Nor  are  the  slave-owners  gene- 
rally backward  in  learning  this  lesson. 
It  is  notorious  that  such  was  the  prac- 
tice in  our  slave  colonies,  while  the 
slave  trade  was  legal;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  so  still  in  Cuba. 

When,  as  among  the  ancients,  the 
slave-market  could  only  be  supplied 
by  captives  either  taken  in  war,  or 
kidnapped  from  thinly  scattered  tribes 
on  the  remote  confines  of  the  biown 
world,  it  was  generally  more  profitable 
to  keep  up  the  number  by  breeding, 
which  necessitates  a  far  better  treat- 
ment of  them;  and  for  this  reason, 
joined  with  several  others,  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional enormities,  was  probably  much 
less  bad  in  the  ancient  world  than  in 
the  colonies  of  modem  nations.  The 
Helots  are  usually  cited  as  the  type  of 
the  most  hideous  form  of  personal 
slavery,  but  with  how  little  truth,  ap 
pears  from  the  fact  that  they  were  re 
gularly  armed  (though  not  with  the 
panoply  of  the  hoplite)  and  formed  an 
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integral  part  of  the  military  strength 
of  the  State.  They  were  doubtless  an 
inferior  and  degraded  caste,  bat  their 
slavery  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
least  onerous  varieties  of  serfdom. 
Slavery  appears  in  far  more  frightful 
colours  among  the  Romans,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  Roman  aristocracy 
was  gorging  itself  with  the  plunder  of 
a  newly  conquered  world.  The  Romans 
were  a  cruel  people,  and  the  worthless 
nobles  sported  with  the  lives  of  their 
myriads  of  slaves  with  the  same  reck- 
less prodigality  with  which  the^  squan- 
dered any  other  part  of  their  m-ao- 
ouired  possessions.  Yet,  slavery  is 
aivested  of  one  of  its  worst  features 
when  it  is  compatible  with  hope :  en- 
franchisement was  easy  and  common : 
enfranchised  slaves  obtained  at  once 
the  full  rights  of  citizens,  and  instances 
were  frequent  of  their  acquiring  not 
only  riches,  but  latterly  even  honours. 
By  the  progress  of  milder  legislation 
under  the  Emperors,  much  of  the  pro- 
tection of  law  was  thrown  round  the 
slave,  he  became  capable  of  possessing 
property,  and  the  evil  altogether  as- 
sumed a  considerably  gentler  aspect. 
Until,  however,  slaveiy  assumes  the 
mitigated  form  of  villenage,  in  which 
not  only  the  slaves  have  property  and 
legal  nghts,  but  their  obligations  are 
more  or  less  limited  by  usage,  and 
they  partly  labour  for  their  own  bene- 
fit ;  tneir  condition  is  seldom  such  as 
to  produce  a  rapid  growth  either  of 
population  or  of  production. 

§  2.  So  lon^  as  slave  countries  are 
nnderpeopled  m  proportion  to  their 
cultivable  land,  the  labour  of  the 
slaves,  under  any  tolerable  manage- 
ment, produces  much  more  than  is 
sufiBicient  for  their  support ;  especially 
as  the  great  amount  of  superintendence 
which  their  labour  requires,  preventing 
the  dispersion  of  the  population,  en- 
sures some  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
bined labour.  Hence,  in  a  good  soil 
and  climate,  and  with  reasonable  care 
of  his  own  interests,  the  owner  of  many 
slaves  has  the  means  of  being  rich. 
The  influence,  however,  of  such  a  state 
of  society  on  production,  is  perfectly 
well  unaerstood.    It  if  a  uruism   to 
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irt,  that  labour  extorter 


Sunishment  is  inefficient 
uctive.  It  is  true  that  i 
cumstances,  human  bein 
driven  by  the  lash  to  a1 
even  to  accomplish,  things 
would  not  have  nndertak 
payment  which  it  could 
worth  while  to  an  emplo; 
them.  And  it  is  likely  thai 
operations  which  require 
bmation  of  labour,  tne  pi 
sugar  for  example,  woiuc 
takei^.  place  so  soon  in  th 
colonies,  if  slavery  had  no 
keep  masses  of  labour  togei 
are  also  savage  tribes  so 
regular  industry,  that  indu 
scarcely  able  to  introduce  i 
them  until  they  are  eithei 
and  made  slaves  of,  or  I 
querors  and  make  other 
after  allowing  the  full  val 
considerations,  it  remains  < 
slavery  is  incompatible  wit 
state  of  the  arts  of  life,  an 
efficiency  of  labour.  For 
which  require  much  skill, 
tries  are  usually  depend 
reigners.  Hopeless  slavf 
ally  brutifies  the  intellect 
ligence  in  the  slaves,  tl 
encouraged  in  the  ancien 
in  the  East,  is  in  a  moi 
state  of  society  a  source 
danger  and  an  object  of  so 
to  tne  masters,  that  in  f 
States  of  America  it  is  a  1 
offence  to  teach  a  slave  U 
processes  carried  on  by  e 
are  conducted  in  the  rude 
unimproved  manner.  An 
animal  strength  of  the  sla 
average,  not  half  exerted, 
ductiveness  and  wastefiilne 
dustrial  system  in  the  Sla 
instructively  displayed  in  1 
writings  of  Mr.  Olmsted, 
form  of  slavenr  is  certainl 
tion  of  the  serf;  who  is  att( 
soil,  supports  himself  frcn 
ment,  and  works  a  certaii 
days  in  the  week  for  hie 
there  is  but  one  opinion 
treme  inefficiency  of  serf  li 
following  passa^  ii  fron 
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Jones,*  whom  EtMj  on  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Wealth  (or  rather  on  Rent),  is 
a  copioos  repertory  of  yalaable  foots 
on  tke  landed  tenures  of  different 
coontries. 

"The  Russians,  or  rather  those 
Gbnnan  writers  who  have  observed 
the  numnsrs  and  habits  of  Russia,  state 
some  strong  ftcts  on  this  point.  Two 
Middlesex  mowers,  they  say,  will  mow 
in  a  day  as  much  grass  as  six  Russian 
seift,  and  in  spite  <^  the  deamess  of  pro- 
▼iflions  in  England  and  their  cheapness 
in  RnssuL  tne  mowing  a  quantity  of 
kay  which  would  cost  an  English 
fanner  half  a  copeok,  will  oost  a  Rus- 
sion  proprietor  three  or  four  copecks.f 
Tbe  rmssian  counsellor  of  state,  Jacob, 
ii  considered  to  have  proved,  that  in 
Russia,  where  everything  is  cheap,  the 
laboor  of  a  serf  is  doubly  as  expensive 
as  that  of  a  labourer  in  England.  M. 
Schmals  gives  a  startling  account  of 
the  unproductiveness  of  serf  labour  in 
Prussia,  from  his  own  knowledge  and 
ohservationi  In  Austria,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  the  labour  of  a  serf 
is  equal  to  only  one-third  of  that  of  a 
free  nired  labourer.  This  calculation, 
made  in  an  able  work  on  agriculture 
(with  some  extracts  from  which  I  have 
been  favoured),  is  applied  to  the  prac- 
tical purpose  <^  deciding  on  the 
number  of  labourers  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate an  estate  of  a  given  magnitude. 
80  palpable,  indeed,  are  the  ill  effects 
of  tabonr  rents  on  the  industry  of  the 
agricnhoral  population,  that  in  Austria 
iteel^  where  proposals  of  changes  of 
any  kind  do  not  readily  make  their 
way,  schemes  and  plans  for  the  com- 
mutation of  labour  rents  are  as  popular 
as  in  the  more  stirring  German  pro- 
vinces of  the  North."§ 

What  is  wanting  in  the  quality  of 
tiie  labour  itself,  is  not  made  up  by 
■aj  excellence  in  the  direction  and 

roM  Otf  DUMbuUon^WeaUh  and 
bww«f  ^  TaaaHom,    By  the  Rev. 
^   1  Jones,     rugt  fiO. 
t  "SolimaU.  JB0ONOMM  FoUiifut,  Frenoh 
tNBMtetkm.voLi.p.eS." 
1  Vol.  tt.  p.  107. 

I  The  Hmgarlan  rovohitlonMy  govern- 
Mat.  daring  lu  brief  ezisteDoe,  befltowed  on 
I  of  the  greatest  benefits  it 
nd  one  which  the  tyranny 
I  hm  not  dared  to  take  away : 


en  Me 


superintendence.  As  the  same  writer* 
remarks,  the  landed  proprietors  "are 
necessarily,  in  their  character  of  cul* 
tivators  of  their  own  domains,  the 
only  guides  and  difectors  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  agricultural  population," 
since  there  can  be  no  mtermediate 
class  of  capitalist  farmers  where  the 
labourers  are  the  property  of  the  lord. 
Great  landowners  are  everywhere  an 
idle  class,  or  if  they  labour  at  all,  addict 
themselves  onlj  to  the  more  exciting 
kinds  of  exertion;  that  lion*s  share 
which  superiors  always  reserve  foi 
themselves.  "  It  would,**  as  Mr.  Jones 
observes,  "be  hopeless  and  irrational 
to^  expect,  that  a  race  of  noble  pro- 
prietors, fenced  round  with  privileges 
and  dignity,  and  attracted  to  milituy 
and  political  pursuits  by  the  advan- 
tages and  habits  of  their  station,  should 
ever  become  attentive  cultivators  as  a 
body.**  Even  in  England,  if  the  cul- 
tivation of  every  estate  depended  upon 
its  proprietor,  any  one  can  judge  wnat 
would  be  the  result.  There  would  be 
a  few  cases  of  great  science  and  energy, 
and  numerous  individual  instances  of 
moderate  success,  but  the  general  state 
of  agriculture  would  be  contemptible. 

f  3.  Whether  the  proprietors  them- 
selves would  lose  by  me  emancipation 
of  their  slaves,  is  a  different  question 
from  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
free  and  slave  labour  to  the  community. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
this  question  as  an  abstract  thesis ;  as 
if  it  could  possibly  admit  of  any  uni- 
versal solution.  Whether  slavery  or 
free  labour  is  most  profitable  to  the 
employer,  depends  on  the  wages  of  the 
free  labourer.  These,  again,  depend 
on  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, compared  with  the  capital  and 
the  land.  Hired  labour  is  generally 
so  much  more  efficient  than  slave 
labour,  that  the  employer  can  pay  a 
considerably  ^ater  ^ue  in  wages, 
than  the  maintenance  of  his  slaves 
cost  him  before,  and  yet  be  a  gainer 

it  freed  the  peasantry  flrom  what  remained 
of  the  bondage  of  serfdom,  the  labour  rents ; 
decreeing  compensation  to  the  huidlords  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  not  at  that  of 
the  liberated  peasants. 

*  Jones,  pp.  6a,  M. 
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Off  the  change :  but  he  cannot  do  this 
without  limit.  The  decUne  of  serfdom 
in  Em-ope,  and  its  extinction  in  the 
Western  nations,  were  doubtless  has- 
tened by  the  changes  which  the  growth 
f  f  population  must  have  made  in  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  master.  As 
population  pressed  harder  upon  the 
land,  without  any  improvement  in 
agriculture,  the  maintenanoe  of  the 
lerfs  necessarily  became  more  costly, 
ind  their  labour  less  valuable.  With 
Xhe  rate  of  wages  such  as  it  is  in  Ire- 
land, or  in  England  (where,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  efficiency,  labour  is  quite  as 
cheap  as  in  Ireland),  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  slavery  could 
be  profitable.  If  the  Irish  peasantry 
were  slaves,  their  masters  would  be  as 
willing,  as  their  landlords  now  are,  to 
pay  large  sums  merely  to  get  rid  of 
them.  In  the  rich  and  underpeopled 
soil  of  the  West  India  islands,  there  is 
just  as  little  doubt  that  the  balance  of 
profits  between  ^e  and  slave  labour 
was  greatly  on  the  side  of  slavery,  and 
that  the  compensation  granted  to  the 
slaveowners  for  its  abolition  was  not 
more,  perhaps  even  less,  than  an  equi- 
valent for  their  loss. 

More  needs  not  be  said  here  on  a 
cause  so  completely  judged  and  decided 
as  that  of  slavery.  Its  demerits  are 
no  longer  a  question  requiring  argu- 
ment; though  the  temper  of  mind 
manifested  by  the  larger  part  of  the 
influential  classes  in  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  struggle  now^  taking 
place  in  America,  shows  how  grievously 
the  feelings  of  the  present  generation 
of  Englishmen,  on  this  subject,  have 
fallen  behind  the  positive  acts  of  the 
generation  which  preceded  them.  That 
the  sons  of  the  deliverers  of  the  Weit 


Indian  Negroes  should  see  with  oa» 
plaoency,  and  encourage  by  their  sy* 
pathies,  the  foundaticm  of  a  great  and 
powerM  militai^  ^  commonwealtli, 
pledged  by  its  pnnciples  and  dnnA 
by  its  strongest  interests  to  be  tin 
armed  propagator  of  slaverj  throQ|;li 
every  region  m  the  earth  into  whidi  id 
power  can  penetrate,  discloses  a  mn- 
tal  state  in  the  leading  portion  of  <m 
higher  and  middle  classes,  which  it  ■ 
melancholy  to  see,  and  will  be  a  lasting 
blot  in  English  history.  FoTtamaUHj 
the^  have  stopped  short  of  aotaa]l|f 
aidinp:,  otherwise  than  b^  words,  tM 
nefarious  enterprise  to  which  thejhm 
not  been  ashamed  of  wishing  suogmi; 
and  it  is  now  probable  that  at  the  «» 

gense  of  the  best  blood  of  the  fm 
tates,  but  to  their  immeasiuraUe  sl^ 
vation  in  mental  and  mond  worth,  te 
curse  of  slaverjr  will  be  cast  oat  ham 
the  great  American  repnbHo,  to  find  ill 
last  temporary  refbge  in  Brasil  mi 
Cuba.  No  Emx>pean  ooontiy,  eaoflfl 
Spain  alone,  any  longer  participstsia 
the  enonni^.  Even  serfiige  nas  now 
ceased  to  have  a  legal  existenos  ii 
Europe:  Denmark  has  the  hoDOorff 
being  the  first  Continental  nation  wUah 
imitated  England  in  liberatiiur  itg  §^ 
lonial  slaves;  and  the  ab^tioa  if 
slavery  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  if 
the  heroic  and  calumniated  ProvisMail 
Government  of  France.  The  Dilol 
Government  was  not  long  behind,  tad 
its  colonies  and  dependencies  are  nos^ 
I  believe,  without  exception,  frse  inm 
actual  slavery:  though  forced  labow 
for  the  public  authorities  is  still  a  m 
cognised  institution  in  Jaya,  soon,  «• 
may  hope,  to  be  exchanged  for  comyhit 
personal  freedom. 
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I  regime  of  peasant  pro- 
tiat  of  slayery,  the  wnole 
18  to  a  single  owner,  and 
L  of  rent,  profits,  and 
ot  exist.  In  all  other 
wo  states  of  society  are 
ipposites  of  each  other, 
state  of  greatest  oppres- 
idation  to  the  labonring 
ler  is  that  in  which  they 
tmcontrolled  arbiters  of 

age,  however,  of  nnall 

and,  is  one  of  the  most 

ions  in  the  range  of  poli- 

On    the    Continent^ 

are  some  dissentients 
iling  opinion,  the  benefit 
umerous  proprietary  po- 
}  in  the  minds  of  most 
form  of  an  axiom.  But 
ities  are  either  unaware 
It  of  Continental  agricul- 
oontent  to  pat  it  aside, 

their  having  no  experi- 
properties  in  favourable 
:  ^e  advantage  of  large 
Iff  only  felt  where  there 

farms;  and  as  this,  in 
3,  implies  a  greater  aoon- 
pital  than  usuaUy  exists 
nt,  the  great  Continental 
;  in  the  case  of  grazing 
ttly  let  out  for  cultivation 
ns.  There  is  some  truth 
^e  argument  admits  of 
I;  for  if  the  Continent 
)y  experience,  of  cultiva- 
i  scale  and  by  large  capi- 
ality  of  English  writers 
•  acquainted  practically 
proprietors,  and  have  al- 
ne  most  erroneous  ideas 
1  condition  and  mode  of 

old  traditions  even  of 
n  tiie  same  side  with  the 
n  of  the  Continent.  The 
nrho  were  vaunted  as  the 
and  while  they  existed, 


and  have  been  so  much  mourned  Ofei 
since  tiiey  disappewrecL  were  either 
small  proprietors  or  small  fiurmers,  and 
if  they  were  mostly  the  last,  the  cha- 
racter they  bore  for  sturdy  indepen- 
dence is  the  more  noticeable.  There 
M  a  part  of  England,  unfortunately^  a 
very  small  part,  where  peasant  proprie- 
tors are  still  common ;  for  such  are  the 
"  statesmen"  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, though  they  pay,  I  believe, 
generally  if  not  universally,  oertain 
customary  dues,  which,  being  fixed,  no 
more  affect  their  character  of  proprie- 
tors than  tiie  land-tax  does.  There  ie 
but  one  voice,  among  those  acquainted 
with  the  country,  on  the  admirable  ei- 
fects  of  this  tenure  of  land  in  those 
counties.  No  other  Mpnoultural  jpopu- 
lation  in  England  could  have  furnished 
the  originsJb  of  Wordsworth's  pea- 
santry.* 

*  In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  little  descriptive 
woric  on  the  scenery  of  the  Lakes,  he  speaks 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  dales  as  having  been 
for  centuries  **  a  perfect  republic  of  shep- 
herds and  agriculturists,  proprietors,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied 
and  cultiYated.  Tlie  plough  of  each  man 
was  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  his  owr 
family,  or  to  the  occasional  accommodatioa 
of  Ills  neighbour.  Two  or  three  cows  fhr- 
nished  each  family  with  milk  and  cheese. 
The  chapel  was  tlie  only  edifice  that  pre-^ 
sided  over  tliese  dwellings,  the  supreme  head 
of  this  pure  commonwealth  ;  the  members 
of  which  existed  In  the  midst  of  a  powerftU 
emi^e,  like  an  ideal  society,  or  an  organised 
community*  whose  constitution  liad  been 
imposed  and  regulated  by  the  mountains 
whidi  protected  it.  Neither  high-bom 
nobleman,  knight,  nor  esquire  was  here; 
but  mtaxy  of  these  humble  sonsof  the  hills 
had  a  consciousness  that  the  land  which 
they  walked  over  and  tilled  had  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years  been  possessed  by 
men  of  their  name  and  blood.  .  .  .  Cknm 
was  grown  in  these  vales  sufficient  upon 
eadi  estate  to  famish  bread  for  each  fonaiuy, 
no  more.  The  storms  and  moisture  of  the 
climate  induced  them  to  sprinkle  their  up- 
land property  with  outhouses  of  native  stonie, 
as  places  of  shelter  for  their  sheep^  whers^ 
in  tempestuous  weather,  food  was  distrihoted 
to  them.  Every  funily  qmn  from  its  own 
flock  the  wool  with  wUeh  ttwaselolhedi  a 
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Hie  general  lyBtem,  howeyer,  of 
Englisli  cultivatioD,  afifording  no  expe- 
rience to  render  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  peasant  properties  familiar,  and 
Englishmen  being  in  general  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  agricultural  economy  of 
other  countries,  the  very  idea  of  pea- 
sant proprietors  ie  strange  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  and  does  not  easily  find 
access  to  it.  Even  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage stand  in  the  way:  the  familiar 
designation  for  owners  of  land  beine 
"landlords,"  a  term  to  which  "tenants** 
is  always  understood  as  a  correlative. 
When,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  the 
suggestion  of  peasant  properties  as  a 
means  of  Irish  improvement  found  its 
way  into  parliamentary  and  newspaper 
discussions,  there  were  writers  of  pre- 
tension to  whom  the  word  "proprietor" 
was  so  far  from  convey^'ng  any  distinct 
idea,  that  they  mistook  the  small  hold- 
ings of  Irish  cottier  tenants  for  peasant 
properties.  The  subject  being  so  little 
understood,  I  think  it  important,  before 
entering  into  the  theory  of  it,  to  do 
somethmg  towards  showing  how  the 
case  stands  as  to  matter  of  fact;  by 
exhibiting,  at  ereater  length  than 
would  otherwise  be  admissible,  some  of 
the  testimony  which  exists  respecting 
the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  cultivators,  in 
those  countnes  and  parts  of  countries, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  t^e  land 
has  neither  landlord  nor  farmer,  other 
than  the  labourer  who  tills  the  soil. 

§  2.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  condi- 
tion of  North  America,  where,  as  is 
well  known,  the  land,  wherever  free 
from  the  curse  of  slaveiy,  is  almost 
universally  owned  by  the  same  person 
who  holds  the  plough.  A  country 
combining  the  natural  fertility  of 
America  with  the  knowledge  and  arts 


weaver  was  here  and  there  found  among 
them,  and  the  reat  of  their  wants  was  sup- 
plied by  the  produce  of  the  yam^  which  they 
»rded  and  spun  in  their  own  houses,  and 
tarried  to  market  either  under  their  arms, 
or  more  frequently  on  packhorses,  a  small 
train  takinK  their  way  weekly  down  the 
valley,  or  over  the  mountains,  to  the  most 
commodious  town." — A  Deacription  of  the 
atMMry  qftkt  Laku  i»  the  ^orth  qfBngland^ 
Brd  4dit.  9p.60to68and«Stoa6. 


of  modem  Europe,  b  so  ]M( 
ciroumstanoed,  that  scarcely  mx 
except  insecurity  of  propert^r  d 
rannical  government,  oould  xnat 
impair  the  prosperity  of  the  uidm 
classes.  I  might,  with  SisxxioiK 
gist  more  strongly  on  the  cawo 
cient  Italy,  'especially  Latins 
Campagna  which  then  swanoedi 
inhabitants  in  the  very  regioi»  vi 
under  a  oontrair  regune  have  hM 
uninhabitable  from  malaria.  M 
prefer  taking  the  evidence  of  the  M 
writer  on  thin^  known  to  him  I^M 
Bonal  observation.  I 

"  It  is  especially  Switzerland,"  ii 
M.  de  Sismondi,  "which  should bi4 
versed  and  studied  to  judge  d  I 
happiness  of  peasant  proprietofi.  1 
is  from  Switzerland  we  learn  m 
agriculture  practised  by  the  veiy  M 
sous  who  enjoy  its  fiiiits,  niffioMI 
procure  great  comfort  for  a  vo^  I 
meroQB  ponulation ;  a  great  in^ 
dence  oi  character,  arising  from  v 
pendence  of  position;  a  g^^  !j 
merce  of  consumption,  the  lesolt  «■ 
easy  circumstances  of  aU  the  ink" 
tants,  even  in  a  country  whose  clii»** 
rude,  whose  soil  is  but  moderate^ 
tile,  and  where  late  froste  and  iB* 
stancy  of  seasons  often  blight  the|J 
of  the  cultivator.  It  is  impos^^ 
see  without  admiration  those  tb 
houses  of  the  poorest  peasant,  to ' 
so  well  closed  in,  so  coveied 
carvings.  In  the  interior,  sp* 
corridors  separate  the  different  c 
bers  of  the  numerous  fiunily ; , 
chamber  has  but  one  bed,  wbi< 
abundantly  famished  wim  oo^ 
bedclothes,  and  the  whitest  | 
carefully  kept  frimiture  suttouo^* 
the  wardrobes  are  filled  with  lin^: 
dairy  is  vast,  weU  aired,  and  of  ^ 
site  cleanness ;  under  the  sain^  • 
is  a  great  nrovision  of  corn,  saHi* 
cheese  and  wood;  in  the  oowJk* 
are  the  finest  and  most  carefollyteK 
cattle  in  Europe ;  the  garden  is  plait 
with  flowers,  both  men  and  lOi 
are  cleanly  and  warmly  clad,  tie  1 
men  preserve  with  pride  their  iiMi 
costume ;  all  carry  in  their  f«M 
impress  of  health  and  strength.  ! 
other  nations  boast  of  tbeir  opaki 
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Switseriand  maj  alwayi  point  with 
pride  to  her  peasants."* 

The  same  eminent  writer  thns  ex- 
presses his  opinions  on  peasant  pro- 
prietorship in  general. 

**  Wherever  we  find  peasant  proprie- 

nwe  also  find  the  comfort,  security, 
dence  in  the  fntnre,  and  indepen- 
dence, which  assnre  at  once  happiness 
and  yirtne.  The  peasant  who  witili 
his  children  does  all  the  work  of  his 
Httie  inlieritanoej  who  pays  no  rent  to 
may  one  ahore  hun,  nor  wages  to  any 
one  below,  "vdio  regolates  ms  produc- 
tion by  his  consumption,  who  eats  his 
own  com,  drinks  his  own  wine,  is 
doihed  in  his  own  hemp  and  wool, 
cares  little  for  the  prices  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  fin*  he  has  little  to  sell  and  little 
to  buy,  and  is  never  ruined  by  revul- 
sions <n  trade.  Instead  of  fearing  for 
the  fotare,  be  sees  it  in  the  colours  of 
hope ;  for  he  employs  every  moment 
not  required  by  the  labours  of  the  year, 
en  something  profitable  to  his  chil- 
dren and  to  future  generations.  A 
l(Bw  minutes'  work^  suffices  him  to 
plant  the  seed  which  in  a  hundred 
yeare  will  be  a  luge  tree,  to  di^  the 
fthynnwl  which  wilf  conduct  to  mm  a 
spring  of  fresh  water,  to  improve  by 
cares  often  repeated,  but  stolen  from 
odd  times,  aQ  the  species  of  animals 
andvegetableswhich  surround  him.  His 
KtUe  patrimony  is  a  true  saving  bank, 
always  ready  to  receive  all  his  little 
gains  «nd  utilise  all  his  moments  of 
knsure.  The  ever-acting  power  of  na- 
ture retozns  them  a  hunared-fold.  The 
peasant  haa  a  HTely  sense  of  the  hap- 
piness attached  to  the  condition  of  a 
proprietor.  Accordingly  he  is  always 
eager  to  bay  land  at  any  price.  He 
pays  more  tor  it  than  its  value,  more 
perhaps  than  it  will  bring  him  in ;  but 
m  he  not  rig^  in  estimating  highly 
tile  advents^  of  harins  always  an 
■dvantageoos  investment  for  his  labour, 
without  underbidding  in  the  wages- 
market— of  being  always  able  to  find 
bnad,  without  the  necessity  of  buying 
ft  at  a  scarcity  price  ? 

*'The  peasant  proprietor  is  of  all 

eoHivators  the  one  who  gets  most  from 

'    te  soil,  ftr  he  is  the  one  who  thinks 


most  of  the  future,  and  who  has  been 
most  instructed  by  experience.  He  is 
also  the  one  who  employs  the  human 

Sowers  to  most  advantage,  because 
iriding  his  occupations  among  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  he  reserves 
some  for  every  day  of  the  year,  so  that 
nobody  is  ever  out  of  work.  Of  all 
cultivators  he  is  the  happiest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  land  nowhere  occu- 
pies, and  feeds  amply  without  becom- 
mg  exhausted,  so  many  inhabitants  as 
where  they  are  proprietors.  Finally, 
of  aU  cultivators  the  peasant  proprietor 
is  the  one  who  gives  most  encourage- 
ment to  oonmierce  and  manufactures, 
because  he  is  the  richest.'** 

This  picture  of  unwearied  assiduity, 
and  what  may  be  called  affectionate 
interest  in  the  land,  is  borne  out  in 
regard  to  the  more  intelligent  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  by  English  observers. 
"In  walking  anjwhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zurich,**  says  Mr.  Inglis, 
"  in  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
one  is  struck  with  nie  extraordinary 
industrv  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  we 
learn  that  a  proprietor  here  has  a  re> 
turn  of  ten  per  cent,  we  ar»  inclined 
to  say,  'he  deserves  it.'  1  speak  at 
present  of  country  labour,  though  I 

*  And  in  waoOkWwork  (New  Frineiple$qf 
PoiiticcU  Beonomy,  book  iii.  cbap.  3)  he  says, 
**  When  we  traverse  nearlj  the  whole  of 
Switserland,  and  sereral  provinces  of  France, 
Italj,  and  Germany,  we  need  never  aak,  in 
looking  at  any  piece  of  land,  if  it  belongs  to 
a  peasant  proprietor  or  to  a  fanner.  The 
intelligent  care,  the  enjoyments  provided 
for  the  labourer,  the  adornment  which  the 
ooontry  has  received  from  liis  hands,  are 
clear  indications  of  the  former.  It  is  tnit 
an  oppressive  government  may  destroy  the 
comfort  and  brutify  the  intelligence  which 
should  be  the  result  of  property ;  taxation 
may  abstract  the  best  produce  of  the  fields, 
the  insolence  of  government  officers  may 
disturb  the  security  of  the  peasant,  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  Justice  against  a 
powerful  neighbour  may  sow  discourage^ 
ment  in  his  mind,  and  in  the  fine  country 
wiiich  has  been  given  back  to  the  admini»> 
tration  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  pro- 
pria tor,  equally  with  the  day-labourer,  wears 
ibf.  livery  of  indigence."  He  was  here 
speaking  of  Savoy,  where  the  peasants  were 
generally  proprietors,  and,  according  to  au- 
thentic accounts,  extremely  miserable.  But, 
as  M..  de  Si.sinondi  continues,  **  it  is  in  vain 
to  observe  only  one  of  the  rules  of  political 
economy ;  it  cannot  by  itself  suffloe  to  pro- 
duce xood;  but  at  le«at  it  diminishes  aviU*' 
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belieye  that  in  eyery  kind  of  trade 
also,  the  people  of  Zurich  are  remark- 
able for  their  assiduity;  but  in  the 
industry  they  show  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  land  I  may  safely  say  they  are 
unrivalled.  When  I  used  to  open  my 
casement  between  four  and  five  in  the 
mormng  to  look  out  upon  the  lake 
and  the  distant  Alps,  I  saw  the 
labourer  in  the  fields ;  and  when  I  re- 
turned from  an  evening  walk,  long 
after  sunset^  as  late,  perhaps,  as  hal£ 
past  eighty  there  was  the  laboiuwr, 
mowing  his  grass,  or  tying  up  his 
vines.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
a  field,  a  garden,  a  nedging,  scarcely 
even  a  tree,  a  newer,  or  a  vegetable, 
without  perceiving  proofs  of  the  ex- 
treme care  and  industry  that  are  be- 
stowed upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
If,  for  example,  a  path  leads  through 
or  by  the  side  of  a  field  of  grain,  tne 
com  is  not,  aa  in  England,  permitted 
to  hang  over  the  path,  exposed  to  be 
pulled  or  trodden  down  by  every  passer- 
oy ;  it  is  everywhere  boundea  by  a 
fence,  stakes  are  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  a  yard,  and,  about  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  boughs  of  trees 
are  passed  longitudinally  along.  If 
^ou  look  into  a  field  towards  even- 
ing, where  there  are  large  beds  of 
cauliflower  or  cabbage,  you  will  find 
that  eveiT  single  plant  has  been 
watered,  in  the  gardens,  which  around 
Zurich  are  exti'emely  large,  the  most 
punctilious  care  is  evinced  in  eveiy 
production  that  grows.  The  vege- 
tables are  planted  with  seemingly 
mathematical  accuracy;  not  a  single 
weed  is  to  be  seen,  not  a  single 
stone.  Plants  are  not  earthed  up  as 
with  us,  but  are  planted  in  a  small 
hollow,  into  each  of  which  a  little 
manure  is  put,  and  each  plant  is 
watered  daily.  Where  seeds  are  sown, 
the  earth  directly  above  is  broken  into 
the  finest  powder ;  every  shrub,  eveiy 
flower  is  tied  to  a  stake,  and  where 
there  ie  waU-fruit,  a  trellice  is  erected 
against  the  wall,  to  which  th»  boughs 
are  fastened,  and  there  is  not  o  single 
thing  that  has  not  its  appropriate  rest- 
ing place.*** 

SwiUerkuidt  tt«  8wih  qfFnmet,  amd  Ou 
i»1830.  By  li.D.Inglia.  VoL  L  oh.1. 


Of  one  of  the  remote  valleji  of  tti 
High  Alps  the  same  wziter  iSbsm  «• 
presses  himself:*—- 

*'  In  the  whole  of  tlie  Engadins^ 
land  belongs  to  the  peasantry,  who^ 
like  the  inhabitants  of  every  otiier 
place  where  this  state  of  thmga  eiiil; 
vaijr  greatly  in  the  extent  of  tSsir  poi> 
sessions.  .  .  .  (Generally  speakings  m 
Engadine  peasant  lives  entirely  upoi 
the  produce  of  his  land,  with  the  a- 
ception  of  the  few  articles  of  ftra^ 
growth  required  in  his  family,  snch  m 
cojflee,  sugar,  and  wine.  £laz  is  grows, 
prepared,  spun,  and  woven,  withoit 
ever  leaving  his  house.  He  has  aki 
his  own  wool,  which  is  ocmverted  inli 
a  blue  coat  without  passing  tbroqdk 
the  hands  of  either  the  dyvr  or  us 
tailor.  The  countir  is  inoapdUe  tf 
greater  cultivation  than  it  has  reoeivii 
All  has  been  done  for  it  that  indmliy 
and  an  extreme  love  of  gain  oan  & 
vise.    There  is  not  a  foot    of 


land  in  the  Engadine,  the  lowest  pal 
of  which  is  not  muck  lower  than  thi 
top  of  Snowdon.  Wherever  grass  «il 
grow,  there  it  is ;  wherever  a  rack  will 
bear  a  blade,  verdure  is  seen  upca  it; 
wherever  an  ear  of  ire  will  ripi& 
there  it  is  to  be  found.  Bariey  ail 
oats  have  also  their  appropriate  spots; 
and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  ripen  a 
little  patch  of  wheat,  the  ooltivatioB  d 
it  is  attempted.  In  no  coontiy  ii 
Europe  will  be  found  so  few  poor  as 
in  the  Engadine.  In  the  village  d 
Suss,  which  contains  about  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  aingll 
individual  who  has  not  wherewithal  1Q 
live  comfortably,  not  a  single  indii* 
vidual  who  is  indebted  to  others  iat  est 
morsel  that  be  eats." 

Notwithstanding  the  general  pnap» 
rity  of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  this  toial 
absence  of  pauperism,  and  (it  may  al> 
most  be  said)  of  poverty,  cannot  te 

{>redicated  of  the  whole  conntir;  thi 
argest  and  richest  canton,  taat  4 
Berne,  being  an  example  of  te  um 
traiy ;  for  although,  in  the  parts  of  k 
which  are  occupied  by  peasant  pi» 
prietors,  their  industry  is  as  remw 
able  and  their  ease  and  comlbit  as  «» 
spicuoua  as  elsewhere,  the  caniOB  i 
•  Ibid.  oh.  a  sad  10. 
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bartbenied  with  a  nnmeroiu  ^nper 
M^mlfttion,  throos^  the  operation  of 
the  wont  Tegolated  system  of  poor-law 
adminiBtration  in  EHirope,  except  that 
of  England  before  the  new  Poor  Law.* 
Nor  is  Switzerland  in  some  other  re- 
spects a  &vourable  example  of  all  that 
peasant  propertieB  might  effect.  There 
exists  a  series  of  statistical  accounts 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  drawn  ap  mostly 
with  great  care  and  intelligence,  con- 
taining detailed  information,  of  tole- 
rably recent  date,  respecting  the  con- 
ation of  the  land  and  of  the  people. 
From  these,  the  subdivision  appears 
to  be  often  so  minute,  that  it  can 
haidly  be  sapposed  not  to  be  excessiTe : 
and  the  indebtedness  of  the  proprietors 
in  the  flourishing  canton  of  Zurich 
"bosders,"  as  the  writer  expresses  it, 
"on  the  incredible ;*'  so  that  "only 
the  intenseet  industry,  frugality,  tem- 
persnoe,  and  complete  freedom  oi  com- 
meroe  enable  them  to  stand  their 
sround.'^  Tet  the  general  conclusion 
Seducible  from  these  hooks  is  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  con- 
oorrenuy  wiui  the  subdivision  of  many 
great  estates  which  belonged  to  nobles 
or  to  the  cantonal  governments,  there 
has  been  a  striking  and  rapid  improve- 
ment in  almost  every  departaaent  of 
anicnltnre,  as  well  as  in  the  houses, 
tiEe  habits,  and  the  food  of  thepeople. 
The  writer  of  the  account  of  Thiirgau 
goat  ao  &r  as  to  say,  that  since  the 

*  niere  havs  b«en  eonaidermUe  ehangea 
IbIIm  Poor  Law  adnriniatratioa  and  legislap 
doD  oftbtOantonof  Berne  since  the  aen- 
tenee  in  the  text  was  written.  But  I  am 
DSt  anllloiently  aoqnainted  with  the  nature 
iado  peratloo  of  these  changes,  to  speak  more 
paitliiiliilj  of  than  here. 

t  Miaiorieal,  O^ograpkieal,  omd  StoHttiooi 
netare  ^  ShmiKtrkuuL  Part  I.  Canton  of 
Inrlch.  By  Gerold  M^er  Von  Knonau, 
lflM,pp.80-l.  Then  are  Tillages  fan  Zurich, 
ke  adds,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  pro- 
Mrty  unmortgaged.  It  does  not,  however, 
Uhnr  that  each  Individual  proprietor  is 
dssply  Involved  because  the  aggregate  mass 
sf  fakcmnhranoes  is  large.  In  the  Canton  of 
lehainiansin,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that 
the  landed  properties  are  almost  all  mort- 
nrH.  hot  rarely  tat  more  than  one-half 
Sairm^stsredvafaM  (Part  XU.  Canton 
teWdmgkmam,  by  Edward  Im-Thum,  1840, 
■u  ll),  and  the  mortgages  are  often  for  the 
ImprofViaMnt  and  emai^ement  of  the  estate. 
iriut  XVn.    Omfoii  ^  Tk&rgam,  by  J.  A. 

PepOwiv,  iaa7.  p.  aw.) 


subdivision  of  the  feudal  eatatesinto 
peasant  properties,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  an  estate 
to  produce  as  much  grain,  and  suppoit 
as  man;^  head  of  cattle,  as  the  whole 
estate  (ud  before.* 

§  8.  One  of  the  countries  in  which 
peasant  proprietors  are  of  oldest  date, 
and  most  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  nopulation,  is  Noi-way.  Of  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  that 
country  an  interesting  account  has 
been  ^ven  by  Mr.  Lamg.  His  testi- 
mony m  favour  of  small  landed  pro- 
perties both  there  and  elsewhere,  is 
given  with  great  decision.  I  sJball 
quote  a  few  paKsages. 

"  If  small^  proprietors  are  not  good 
farmers,  it  is  not  from  the  same  cause 
here  which  we  are  told  makes  them  so 
in  Scotland— indolence  and  want  of  ex- 
ertion. The  extent  to  which  irrigation 
is  carried  on  in  these  glens  and  valleys 
shows  a  spirit  of  exertion  and  co- 
operation "  (I  request  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  point),  '^  to  which  the  latter 
can  show  nothing  similar.  Hay  being 
the  principal  winter  support  of  live 
stock,  and  both  it  and  com,  as  well  as 
potatoes,  liable,  from  the  shallow  soil 
and  powerful  reflection  of  sunshine 
from  the  rocks,  to  be  burnt  and  withered 
up,  the  greatest  exertions  are  made  to 
biing  water  from  the  head  of  each  glen, 
along  such  a  level  as  will  give  the 
command  of  it  to  each  £uiuer  at 
the  head  of  his  fields.  This  is  done  by 
leading  it  in  wooden  troughs  (the  half 
of  a  tree  roughu  scooped)  from  the 
highest  perennial  stream  among  the 
hills,  through  woods,  across  ravines, 
along  the  rocky,  often  perpendicular, 
sides  of  the  glens,  and  from  this  main 
trough  giving  a  lateral  one  to  each 
farmer  in  passing  the  head  of  his  farm. 
He  distributes  this  supply  by  moveable 
troughs  among  his  fields ;  and  at  this 
season  waters  each  rig  successively 
with  scoops  like  those  used  by  bleachers 
in  watenng  cloth,  laying  his  trough 
between  every  two  ngs.  One  woidd 
not  believe,  without  seeing  it,  how 
very  large  an  extent  of  land  is  tra- 
versed expeditiously  by  these  artificial 

•  ThArynut  p.  12. 
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DO  Idgher  tenns  at  flnt  from  his  Isnd 
than  A  baare  living.  But  in  the  ooorsa 
of  generations  fertility  and  Tslue  an 
produced ;  a  better  fivine,  and  even 
very  imxnoved  processes  of  husbandry, 
are  attained.  Furrow^  draining,  stall 
feeding  all  summer,  liquid  manures,  are 
oniversal  in  the  husbandry  of  the  smaU 
farms  of  Flanders,  Lombardy,  Switzer- 
land. Our  most  improving  districts 
under  large  forms  are  out  beginning  to 
adopt  them.  Daiiy  husbandry  even, 
ana  the  manufacture  of  the  largest 
cheeses  by  the  co-operation  of  many 
small  farmers,*  the  mutual  assurance 
of  property  against  fbe  and  hail-storms, 
Inr  tiie  oo-qperation  of  small  farmers — 
the  moat  scientifio  and  expensive  of 
ail  agricultural  cmerations  m  modem 
times,  the  manufacture  of  beet-root 
sugar — Hie  supply  of  the  European 
markets  with  flax  and  hemp,  by  the  nus- 
bsodiy  of  small  farmers— tlie  abund- 
aaoe  of  legumes,  fruits,  poultry,  in  the 
uraal  diet  even  of  the  lowest  classes 
abroad,  and  the  total  want  of  such 
variety  at  the  tables  even  of  our  middle 
,  and  this  variety  and  abundance 


*  Tbe  manner  In  which  the  Swlaii  pMsantt 
emUne  to  cany  on  cbeaMmaklnf  by  their 
entted  capital  dMervM  to  be  noted.  **  Each 
naiMi  In  Hwitaariand  hiree  a  man,  generally 
from  the  diatiict  of  Oruyftre  in  the  canton  of 
fwulmn,  to  takeeareof  the  herd,  and  make 


:,  and  one  cowherd,  are  considered 

rftrevnylbrtyoows.    The  owners 

sf  the  eoiwa  get  credit  eaeh  of  them,  in  a  book 
dsHlj.  Itar  the  qnantitj  of  milk  given  by  each 
•sv.  The  fiheneemen  and  hit  aieietanti  milk 
the  eowa.  pot  the  milk  all  together,  and  make 
sheeea  «r  h,  end  at  the  end  of  the  M 


r  reeeiiree  the  welglit  of  cheese  propor- 
^sto  Um  qoantt^  of  milk  his  cows  have 
B  ofHipeiative  plan,  instead 
ef  ttaanalWlied  munancetable  cheeses  only, 
vliUi  each  could  prodnoe  out  of  his  three  or 
flbor  eowi^  sallk,  he  has  the  seme  weight  in 
'  eeee  snperimr  in  quality, 
I  by  people  who  attend  to  no 
^  The  cheeeeman  and  his  as* 
I  are  paid  to  maoh  per  head  of  the 
•swSkia  moDijcr  la  cheese,  or  sometimes 
tktf  Uie  the  eaw%  sad  pay  the  owners  in 
SMatj  «r  dMeee.*— iMes  of  a  Traveller,  p. 
ML  ▲  ilmllsr  qnrtem  ezuts  in  the  French 
Jv^  lea.  fcr  IhU  details,  lArmgn»^wral 
Mmmm^^mrmmtt,  Sad ed., pp.  188 et seqq. 
Obs  af  ms  moet  mnaikable  points  in  this 
hi— linf  SMa  ef  eomhinaricn  of  labour,  is 
Ihs  sonflilMna  whieh  Is  Mppoees,  and  which 
■inlieifii  maet JaetUy    fai  the  Integrity  of 


essentiallv  oonnected  with  the  hus- 
bandry of  small  farmers — all  these  are 
features  in  the  occupation  of  a  country 
by  smallproprietor-farmers,  which  murit 
make  the  inquirer  pause  before  he 
admits  the  dogma  of  our  land  doctors 
at  home,  that  lar^  farms  worked  by 
hired  labour  and  great  capital  can 
alone  bring  out  the  greatest  produo- 
tiveness  of  the  soil  and  furnish  the 
gpreatest  supply  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country." 

§  4.  Among  the  manv  flourishing 
regions  of  Germany  in  which  peasant 
properties  prevail,  I  select  the  Palati- 
nate, for  the  advantage  of  quoting, 
trom  an  English  source,  the  results  of 
recent  personal  observation  of  its  api- 
culture and  its  people.  Mr.  Howitt, 
a  writer  whose  habit  it  is  to  see  all 
English  objects  and  English  socialities 
on  their  brightest  side,  and  who,  in 
treating  of  the  Rhenish  peasantry, 
certainly  does  not  underrate  the  rude- 
ness of  their  implements,  and  the  in- 
feriority of  their  ploughing,  neverthe- 
less shows  that  under  the  invigorating 
influence  of  the  feelings  of  proprietor 
ship,  they  make  up  for  the  imperfeo- 
tions  of  their  apparatus  by  the  inten< 
sity  of  their  appUcation.  "  The  peasant 
huTOws  and  clears  his  land  till  it  is  in 
the  nicest  order,  and  it  is  admirable  to 
see  the  crops  which  he  obtains."* 
"The  peasants t  are  the  great  and 
ever-present  objects  of  country  life. 
They  are  the  great  population  of  the 
country,  because  they  themselves  are 
the  possessors.  This  countrv  is,  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.    It  is  parcelled  out  among 

the  multitude The  peasants  are 

not,  as  with  V8,  for  the  most  part, 
totally  cut  off  from  property  in  the  soil 
they  cultivate,  totallv  dependent  on 
the  labour  afforded  by  others— they 
are  themselves  the  proprietors.  It  is, 
perhaps,  from  this  cause  that  they  are 
probablj^  the  most  industrious  pea 
santry  in  the  world.  They  labou> 
busily,  early  and  late,  because  they 

p.  27.  —.—-FT 
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feel  that  they  are  labouring  for  them- 
Bolves.  ....  The  German  peasants 
work  hard,  bnt  they  have  no  actual 
want.  Every  man  nas  his  house,  his 
orchard,  his  roadside  trees,  commonly 
so  heayy  with  froit,  that  he  is  obliged 
to  prop  and  secure  them  all  ways,  or 
they  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  He  has 
his  corn-plot,  his  plot  for  mangel- 
wurzel,  for  hemp,  and  so  on.  He  is 
his  own  master;  and  he,  and  every 
member  ofhis  fieimily,  have  the  strongest 
motives  to  labour.  You  see  the  effect 
of  this  in  that  unremitting  diligence 
which  is  beyond  that  of  the  whole 
world  besides,  and  his  economy,  which 
is  still  greater.  The  Germans,  indeed, 
are  not  so  active  and  lively  as  the 
English.  You  never  see  them  in  a 
bustle,  or  as  though  they  meant  to 
knock  off  a  vast  deal  in  a  little  time. 
.  .  .  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  slow, 
but  for  ever  doine.  They  plod  on  from 
day  to  day,  and^  year  to  year — the 
most  patient,  untirable,  and  persever- 
ing of  animals.  The  English  peasant 
is  so  cut  off  from  the  idea  of  property, 
that  he  comes  habitually  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  thing  from  which  he  is  warned 
by  the  laws  of  ^  the  large  proprietors, 
and  becomes,  in  oonsequenoe,  spirit- 
less, purposeless The  German 

bauer,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on  the 
country  as  made  for  him  and  his 
fellow-men.  He  feels  himself  a  man : 
he  has  a  stake  in  the  country,  as  gooa 
as  that  of  the  bulk  of  his  neighbours ; 
no  man  can  threaten  him  with  ejec- 
tion, or  the  workhouse,  so  long  as  he 
is  active  and  economical.  He  walks, 
therefore,  with  a  bold  step ;  he  looks 
you  in  the  face  with  the  air  of  a  free 
man,  but  of  a  respectfiil  one.'* 

Of  their  industry,  the  same  writer 
thus  further  speaks :  "  There  is  not  an 
hour  of  the  year  in  which  they  do  not 
find  unceasing  occupation.  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  weather 
permits  them  by  any  means  to  get  out 
of  doors,  they  are  always  finding  some- 
thing to  do.  They  carry  out  their 
manure  to  their  lands  while  the  frost 
is  in  them.  If  there  is  not  frost,  they 
are  busy  cleaning  ditches  and  felling 
old  fruit  trees,  or  such  as  do  not  bear 
vttlL    Sttob  of  them  as  are  too  voor  to 


lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  wood,  til 
plenty  of  work  in  ascending  into  ^ 
mountainous  woods,  and  bringing 
thence  fuel.  It  would  astonish  fiie 
English  common  people  to  see  tiie  ii- 
tense  labour  with  which  the  German 
earn  their  firewood.  In  the  depth  of 
frost  and  snow,  go  into  any  or  thdr 
hills  and  woods,  and  there  yon  fiad 
them  hacking  up  stumps,  cnttingoff 
branches,  ana  gathering,  by  all  meaos 
which  the  official  wood-polioe  will 
allow,  boughs,  stakes,  and  pieces  of 
wood,  which  they  convey  home  witk 
the  most  incredible  toil  and  patienea.*** 
After  a  description  of  their  carefol  and 
laborious  vinevard  culture,  he  ood- 
tinues,t  **  In  England,  with  its  gnat 

?|uantity  of  grass  lands,  and  its  uurge 
arms,  so  soon  as  the  endn  is  in,  au 
the  fields  are  shut  up  wr  hay  gpraaa,  the 
country  seems  in  a  comparative  state 
of  rest  and  quiet.  Bnt  here  they  an 
ever^rwhere,  and  for  ever,  hoeing  and 
mowing,  planting  and  oattine,  weed- 
ing and  gathering.  They  have  a 
succession  of  cmps  like  a  market- 
gardener.  Thev  nave  their  canoti^ 
poppies,  hemp,  naz,  saintfoin,  Incmia, 
rape,  colewort,  cabbage,  rotabag^ 
black  turnips,  Swedish  and  white  tm^ 
nips,  teazles,  Jerusalem  artidiokei^ 
mangel-wurzel,  parsnips,  kidney-beau^ 
field-beans  and  peas,  vetches,  Indiaa 
com,  buckwheat,  madder  for  the  manu- 
facturer, potatoes,  their  great  crop  of 
tobacco,  millet — all,  or  the  greater  part, 
under  tne  familv  management,  in  ueb 
own  family  allotments.  They  han 
had  these  thines  first  to  sow,  many  of 
them  to  transplant,  to  hoe,  to  wee^  to 
clear  off  insects,  to  top ;  many  of  tlma 
to  mow  and  gather  in  successive  crops. 
They  have  their  water-meadowa,  of 
which  kind  almost  all  their  meadows 
are,  to  fiood,  to  mow,  and  reflood; 
watercourses  to  reopen  and  to  mab 
anew;  their  early  fniits  to  gather,  to 
bring  to  market  with  their  green  cropi 
of  vegetables;  their  cattle,  sheop^ 
calvQ^,  foals,  most  of  them  prisonef^ 
and  poultry  to  look  after ;  their  liiioi^ 
as  they  shoot  rampantly  in  the  sum- 

•  B«rta  and  DommiU  £^  ^ 
p.  44. 
t  Ibid.  o.  10. 
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Mr&Mt^to  pnme,  «nd  thin  oat  the 
iKiMwheii  they  are  too  thick:  and 
■J  one  may  unagine  what  a  scene  of 
iMMMmtUboaritiB." 

Tbii  interesting   sketch,    to    the 

ffusal  truth  of  wnich  any  ohservant 

tamDer  in  that  highly  oultiyated  and 

ppokNu  region    can    bear    witness, 

Mordi  widi  the  more  elaborate  de- 

tneitioQ  by  a  distingnished  inhabitant, 

Mwor  Ran,  in  his  little  treatise 

r(k  the  Agncnltnre  of  the  Palati- 

Ipte."*   Dr.  Ban  bears  testimony  not 

^  to  the  industry,  bnt  to  the  skill 

pi  intelligenoe    of  the    peasantry; 

pdJrjodicioiis  emplo^ent  of  manures, 

id  flxoeUent  rotation  of  crops ;  the 

iye  improvement  of  their  agri- 

^^    for  fenerations  past,  and  the 

intof  further  improvement  which  is 

n  ictiye.     **  The  indefatigableness 

fte  Qomtry  people,  who  may  be  seen 

tottrityflJltne  day  and  allthe  year, 

jimneyer  idle,  because  they  make 

Rwd  diHtribution  of  their  labours, 

■  find  for  every  interval  of  time  a 

kiUe  occupation,  is  as  well  known 

>Mieal  IS  praiseworthy  in  turning 

"■^  ereiy  cuxumstance  which  pre- 

^h^  in  seizing  upon  every  use- 

xnelty  which  oners,  and  even  in 

l^mgont  new  and  advantageous 

One  easily  perceives  that 

t  of  this  district  has  reflected 

OD  his  occupation :  he  can  ^ve 

H  for  his  modes  of  proceedmg, 

if  those  reasons  are  not  always 

he  is  as  exact  an  observer  of 

as  it  is  possible  to  be  from 

\  without  the  aid  of  figures :  he 

to  such  general  si^  of  the 

IS  appear  to  augur  him  either 

or  harm."  t 

ej^erience  of  all  other  parts  of 

vj  is  similar.     ''In  Saxony," 

Xr.  Kay,  "  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 

kasDg  tne  laat  thirty  years,  and 

the  peasants  became  the   pro- 

■  of  the  land,  there  has  been  a 

ud  continual  improvement  in  the 

of  die  houses,  in  the  manner 

in  the  dress  of  the  peasants, 

fCne^Jfrvmlimrs  of  Of  FalaHnate,  and 
Wmluh  M  ik*  UrrUory  qf  Rtidelberg. 
Ipt,  uri  Hirinr'^*  Bml     Heidelberg, 


and  particularly  in  the  onltoie  of  the 
land.  I  have  twice  walked  through  that 
part  of  Saxony  called  Saxon  Switze^ 
land,  in  company  with  a  Germao  guid^ 
and  on  purpodo  to  see  the  state  of  the 
villages  and  of  the  farming,  and  I  caa 
safely  challenge  contradiction  when  I 
affirm  that  there  is  no  farming  in  all 
Europe  superior  to  the  laboriously  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  valleys  of  that 
part  of  Saxony,  lliere,  as  in  the  can- 
tons of  Berne,  Vaud,  and  Zurich,  and 
in  the  Rhine  provinces,  the  farms  are 
singularly  flourishing.  They  are  kept 
in  beautiful  condition,  and  are  always 
neat  and  well  managed.  The  ground 
is  cleared  as  if  it  were  a  garden.  No 
hedges  or  brushwood  encumber  it. 
Scarcely  a  rush  or  thistle  or  a  bit  of 
rank  grass  is  to  be  seen.  The  meadows 
are  well  watered  every  spring  with 
liquid  manure,  saved  from  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  farm  yards.  The  grass  is 
so  free  from  weeds  that  the  Saxon 
meadows  reminded  me  more  of  English 
lawns  than  of  anything  else  I  had  seen. 
The  peasants  endeavour  to  outstrip  one 
another  in  the  quantity  and  quality  dT 
the  produce,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  and  in  the  general  cultivation 
of  their  respective  portions.  All  the 
little  proprietors  are  eager  to  find  out 
how  to  farm  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
results ;  they  diligentiy  seek  aS^er  im- 
provements ;  they  sen^  their  children 
to  the  agricultural  schools  in  order  to 
fit  them  to  assist  their  fathers;  and 
each  proprietor  soon  adopts  a  new  im- 
provement introduced  by  any  of  his 
neighbours."*  If  this  be  not  over- 
stated, it  denotes  a  state  of  intelligenoe 
very  different  not  only  from  that  df 
English  labonreia  but  of  English 
fanners. 

Mr.  ELay's  book,  published  in  1850, 
contains  a  mass  of  evidence  gathered 
frt>m  observation  and  inquiries  in  many 
different  parts  of  Europe,  together  with 
attestations  from  many  distinguished 
writers,  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  pea- 
*  Tk«  Social  Condition  and  EduoaHon  ^ 
ih*  PeopU  in  England  and  JHuropt;  ahowimg 
tht  Betulta  ^  i\€  Primary  Sehoolt,  and  of 
£lb«  dxwiion  of  Landed  Property  in  Foreign 
Cwmiriee.  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M.  A.  Bar* 
rister-ftt-Law,  and  late  Travelling  Bachelor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.    VoL  i.  pi». 
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■ant  properties.  Among  the  testimoiiies 
whicn  he  cites  reffpecting  their  e£fect 
on  agricnlture,  I  select  the  following, 

"  Eeicheosperger,  himself  an  inhabi- 
tant of  that  part  oiPrnssia  where  theland 
IS  the  most  snbdivided.  has  published 
a  long  and  yeiy  elaborate  work  to  show 
the  admirable  consequences  of  a  system 
of  freeholds  in  land.  He  expresses  a 
Tory  decided  opinion  that  not  ouly  are 
the  gro88  products  of  an^  given  number 
of  acres  held  and  cultivated  by  small 
or  peasant  proprietors,  greater  than  the 
gross  products  of  an  equal  number  of 
acres  held  by  a  few  great  proprietors, 
and  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers,  but 
that  the  net  products  of  the  former, 
after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of 
coltiyation,  are  also  greater  than  the 
net  products  of  the  latter.  .  .  .  He 
mentions  one  fact  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  countries 
where  the  properties  are  small,  must  be 
rapidly  increasing.  He  says  that  the 
pnce  of  the  land  which  is  divided  into 
small  properties  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
provinces,  is  much  higher,  and  has  been 
rising  much  more  rapidly,  than  the 
price  of  land  on  the  great  estates.  He 
and  Professor  Baa  both  say  that  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  small  estates 
would  have  ruined  the  more  recent 
purchasers,  unless  the  productiveness 
of  the  small  estates  had  increased  in 
at  least  an  e^ual  proportion ;  and  as  the 
smaU  proprietors  have  been  gradiuiUy 
becoming  more  and  more  prosperous 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  prices 
the  V  have  paid  for  their  land,  he  argues, 
with  apparent  justness,  that  this  would 
seem  to  show  that  not  only  the  gross 
profits  of  the  small  estates,  but  the  net 
profits  also,  have  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  that  the  net  profits  per 
acre,  of  land,  when  farmed  by  small 
proprietors,  are  greater  than  the  net 
profits  per  acre  of  land  farmed  by  a 
great  proprietor.  He  says,  with  seem- 
ing truth,  that  the  increasing  price  of 
land  in  the  small  estates  cannot  be  the 
mere  effect  of  competition,  or  it  would 
have  diminished  the  profits  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  small  proprietors,  and 
that  this  result  has  not  followed  the 
rise. 

**  Albrooht  Thaer,  another  celebrated 


German  writer  on  the  different  fjiteni 
of  agriculture,  in  one  of  his  later  wofa 
(Principles  of  Rational  Agricnltaie) 
expresses  his  decided  conviction,  tbtt 
the  net  produce  of  land  is  greater  when 
farmed  oy  small  proprietors  than  whoi 
farmed  by  great  proj)rietor8  or  ^Sbtk 
tenants.  .  .  .  This  opinion  of  Thaer  ii 
all  the  more  remarkable,  as,  during  tin 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  English  systen' 
of  great  estates  and  great  mrms.'* 

Mr.  Kay  adds,  from  his  own  obserri- 
tion,  "  The  peasant  farming  of  Prosoa, 
Saxony,  Holland,  and  Switzeriand  ii 
the  most  perfect  and  economical  ^xm 
ing  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  anj 
country."* 

§  5.  But  the  most  decisive  example 
in  opposition  to  the  English  prejudice 
against  cultivation  by  peasant  jmo- 
prietors,  is  the  case  of  BelgiuuL  The 
soil  is  originally  one  of  me  worst  in 
Europe.  "The  provinces,"  says  Mr. 
M'Chnioch,t  "of  West  and  East 
Flanders,  and  Hainault,  form  a  ^ 
stretching  plain,  of  which  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  indicates  the  indefatigable 
care  and  labour  bestowed  npon  its  cot 
tivation ;  for  the  natural  soil  consisti 
almost  wholly  of  barren  sand,  and  iti 
great  fertility  is  entirely  the  resuH  d 
very  skilful  management  and  judicidH 
application  of  various  manures."  Then 
exists  a  carefully  prepared  and  oompre* 
hensive  treatise  on  Flemish  Husbandry, 
in  the  Fanner's  Series  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
The  writer  observes,$  that  the  Flemish 
agriculturists  "  seem  to  want  nothing 
but  a  space  to  work  upon :  whatever  be 
the  quality  or  texture  of  the  soil,  in 
time  they  wiU  make  it  produce  some 
thing.  The  sand  in  the  Campine  cai 
be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  sandi 
on  the  sea-shore,  which  tbev  probably 
were  originally.  It  is  highly  mterest- 
ing  to  follow  step  by  step  the  progresi 
of  improvement.  Here  you  see  a  cot- 
tage and  rude  cow-shed  erected  en  t 
spot  of  the  most  unpromising  aspect 
The  loose  white  sand  blown  mto  vn^ 


•  Kay,  i.  116^. 

t  Geographical Dioiionainf,9Xt»' 

t  Jfi^  11-14. 
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Bonnda  is  only  kept  together  b  j 
)t8  of  the  heath :  a  raoall  spot 

levelled  and  surroiinded  b^  a 
part  of  this  is  covered  with 
)n>oin,  part  is  planted  with  po- 
pd'  perhaps  a  small  patch  of 
!vo  clover  may  show  itself:"  but 
>  both  solid  and  liquid,  are  col- 
'  and  this  is  the  nucleus  from 

&  few  years,  a  little  farm  will 
i^nnd.  ...  If  there  is  no 
't  Land,  the  only  thing  that 
wn,  on  pure  sand,  at  first,  is 
^is  grows  in  the  most  barren 
'Hx-ee  years  it  is  fit  to  cut,  and 
some  return  in  fagots  for  the 
"^•i  brickmakers.  The  leaves 
''^  fallen  have  somewhat  en- 
^  soil,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
^  given  a  certain  degree  of 
^  88.  It  may  now  be  ploughed 
"^v^th  buckwheat,  or  even  with 
i.'fe  manure.    By  the  time  this 

some  manure  may  have  been 
^^^rtd  a  regular  course  of  crop- 
^>«gin.  As  soon  as  clover  and 
>i«iblo  the  farmer  to  keep  cows 
a  manure,  the  improvement 
^X^idly ;  in  a  few  years  the  soil 
*  «  complete  change :  it  be- 
*^ow  and  retentive  of  moisture, 
'^ed  by  the  vegetable  matter 
^y  the  decomposition  of  the 
slover  and  other  plants.  .  .  . 
^«  land  has  been  gradually 
^to  a  good  state,  and  is  culti- 
<t  regular  manner,  there  ap- 
^^^  less  difference  between  the 
^^11  have  been  originally  good, 
*^  which  have  been  made  so 
"^^  and  industry.  At  least  the 
^  ^H>th  appear  more  nearly  alike 
'^y  than  is  the  case  in  soils  of 
^  qualities  in  other  countries. 
*•  great  proof  of  the  excellency 

clttnish  system;  for  it  shows 
Be  land  is  m  a  constant  state  of 
'Voent,  and  that  the  deficiency 
I  tcSi  is  compensated  by  greater 
ion  to  tillage  and  manuring, 
1II7  the  latter." 

people  who  labour  thus  intensely, 
I  laoouring  for  themselves,  have 
d  for  centuries  those  principles 
i<m  of  crops  and  economy  of 
\,  widch  in  England  are  counted 


m 

among  modem  cUscoTeries :  and  even 
now  thd  superiority  of  their  agriculture, 
as  a  whole,  to  that  of  Englimd,  is  ad- 
mitted by  competent  iudges.  ^  "The 
cultivation  of  a  poor  light  soil,  or  a 
moderate  soil,'*  says  the  writer  last 
quoted,*  "is  generally  suj^rior  in 
Flanders  to  that  of  the  most  improved 
farms  of  the  same  kmd  in  Britain.  We 
surpass  the  Flemish  farmer  greatly  in 
capital,  in  varied  implements  of  tillage, 
in  the  choice  and  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep,"  (though,  aooordine  to  the  sam9 
authority,t  they  are  much  **  before  us 
in  the  feeding  of  their  cows,")  **  and 
the  British  fanner  is  in  general  a  man 
of  superior  education  to  the  Flemish 
peasant.  But  in  the  minute  attention 
to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  in  the  ma- 
nagement and  application  of  manures 
of  different  kinds,  in  the  judicious  suc- 
cession of  crops,  and  especially  in  the 
economy  of  land,  so  that  every  part  of 
it  shall  be  in  a  constant  state  of  pro- 
duction, we  have  still  something  to 
learn  from  the  Flemings,"  and  notnnom 
an  instructed  and  enterprising  Fleming 
here  and  there,  but  from  the  generaJ 
practice. 

Much  of  the  most  highly  cultivated 
part  of  the  country  consists  of  peasant 
properties,  managed  by  the  proppetors, 
always  either  wholly  or  partly  bj  spade 
industry .^  "When  the  land  is  culti- 
vated entirely  by  the  spade,  and  no 
horses  are  kept,  a  cow  is  Kept  for  every 
three  acres  of  land,  and  entirely  fed  on 
artificial  grasses  and  roots.  This  mode 
of  cultivation  is  principally  adopted  in 
the  Waes  district,  where  properties  are 
very  smalL  All  the  labour  is  done  bv 
the  difierent  members  of  the  family;" 
children  soon  beginning  "to  assist  in 
various  minute  operations,  according  to 
their  age  and  strength,  such  as  weed- 
ing, hoeing,  feeding  the  cows.  If  they 
can  raise  rye  and  wheat  enough  to 
make  their  bread,  and  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  and  clover,  for  the  cows, 
they  do  well ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  their  rape-seed,  tneir  fiax,  their 
hemp,  and  their  butter,  after  deducting 
the  expense  of  manure  purchased,  which 

*  Fletnith  HuMbandrw,  p.  9, 

t  Ibid.  p.  13. 

S  Ibid.,  pp.  73  ct  neq. 
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If  always  oonBiderable,  gives  them  a 
very  good  profit.  Suppose  the  whole 
extent  of  the  land  to  be  six  acres,  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  occupation,  and 
which  one  man  can  manage;"  then 
(after  describing  the  cultivation),  "if 
a  man  with  his  wife  and  three  young 
children  are  considered  as  equal  to 
three  and  a  half  grown  up  men,  the  fin- 
milv  will  require  thirty-mne  bushels  of 

g-ain,  forty-nine  bushels  of  potatoes,  a 
t  hog,  and  the  butter  and  milk  of  one 
cow :  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  will 
produce  the  grain  aud  potatoes,  and 
allow  some  com  to  finish  the  fattening 
of  the  hog,  which  has  the  extra  butter- 
milk :  another  acre  in  clover,  carrots, 
and  potatoes,  together  with  the  stubble 
turnips,  will  more  than  feed  the  oow; 
conBe^uentW  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  IS  sufficient  to  feed  this  family, 
and  the  produce  of  the  other  three  and 
a  half  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  rent  or 
the  interest  of  purchase-money,  wear 
and  tear  of  implements,  extra  manure, 
and  clothes  for  the  family.  But  these 
acres  are  the  most  profitable  on  the 
farm,  for  the  hemp,  flax,  and  colza  are 
included ;  and  by  having  another  acre 
in  clover  and  roots,  a  second  cow  can 
be  kept,  and  its  produce  sold.  We 
have,  merefore,  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, how  a  family  can  live  and  thrive 
on  six  acres  of  moderate  land."  After 
showing  by  calculation  that  this  extent 
of  land  can  be  cultivated  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  by  the  family  without 
any  aid  from  hired  labour,  the  writer 
continues,  "  In  a  farm  of  ten  acres  en- 
tirely cultivated  by  the  spade,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  man  and  a  woman  to  the 
members  of  the  family  will  render  all 
the  operations  more  easy;  and  with  a 
horse  and  cart  to  carry  out  the  manure, 
and  bring  home  the  produce,  and  occa- 
sionally draw  the  harrows,  J^/Vecn  acres 
may  be  very  well  cultivated.  .  .  .  Thus 
it  will  be  seen,"  (this  is  the  result  of 
some  pages  of  details  and  calculations,*) 
•*  that  by  spade  husbandry,  an  industri- 
ous man  with  a  small  capital,  occupying 
only  fifteen  acres  of  good  light  lana, 
may  not  only  live  and  bring  up  a  fa> 
mil V,  paying  a  good  rent,  but  may  accu- 
mulate a  considerable  sum  in  the  course 
•  FlumiBk  Muabrnndrjf,  p.  81. 


of  his  life."  But  the  inde&tipabbb- 
dustry  by  which  he  aocompliraet  fti^ 
and  of  wnich  so  Iftrge  a  portion  if  » 
pended  not  in  the  mere  ca]tivatioD,tat 
m  the  improvement,  for  a  distantly 
turn,  of  the  soil  itself — has  that  ln(l» 
try  no  connexion  with  not  paying  nut! 
Could  it  exist,  without  presnppooog 
at  least,  a  virtually  permanent  ienun? 

As  to  their  mode  of  living,  ''tfai 
Flemish  farmers  and  labourers  fin 
much  more  economically  than  the  nas 
class  in  England:  they  seldom  stt 
meat,  except  on  Sundays  and  in  ha- 
vest:  buttermilk  and  potatoes  with 
brown  bread  is  their  dailj  food.**  It 
is  on  this  land  of  evidence  that  En^kk 
traveUers,  as  they  himy  thronrii  Eo- 
rope,  pronounce  the  peasantry  mvnrf 
Continental  countrypoor  and  mieerabie^ 
its  agricultural  and  social  syaten  a 
failure,  and  the  English  the  caolrrjamib 
under  which  labourers  are  well  off  It 
is,  truly  enough,  the  only  r6g:inie  ondflr 
which  labourers,  ^vdiether  well  off  or 
not,  never  attempt  to  be  better.  80 
little  are  English  labourers  aocastOBsd 
to  consider  it  possible  that  a  labonnr 
should  not  spend  all  he  earns,  thai  ^ 
habitually  mistake  the  sig^  of  too 
nomy  for  those  of  poverty.  Obscrw 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  pheii»> 
mena. 

"Accordingly  they  are  ffradfiaiO§ 
(acquiring  capital,  and  their  great  am- 
bition is  to  nave  land  of  their  owb. 
They  eagerly  seize  eveiy  opportonitf 
of  purchasing  a  small  farm,  and  tbi 
price  is  60  raised  by  competition,  thit 
land  pays  little  more  than  two  per  cent 
interest  for  the  purchase  money.   Laigs 

Sroperties  gradually  disappear,  and  are 
ivided  into  small  portions,  which  sell 
at  a  high  rate.  But  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  population  is  continimUT 
increasing,  being  rather  difiBosedthrongt 
the  masses  than  accumulated  in  indi- 
viduals." 

With  facts  like  these,  known  ssd 
accessible,  it  is  not  a  little  snfprinog 
to  find  the  case  of  Slanders  referred  M 
not  in  recommendation  of  peasant  pn>> 
perties,  but  as  a  warning  against  tMB: 
on  no  better  ground  than  apresmnptn* 
excess  of  population,  inferred  firm  tbt 
distress  which  existed  among  the  pi» 
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Mtiy  of  Bmbant  and  East  Flanders 
%ftft dSsasiroTis  year  184M7.  The 
Mnoe  which  I  have  cited  from  a 
,^tor  coQTersant  with  the  Rubject,  and 
WfiBg  BO  economical  theory  to  snp- 
•■1)  nowB  that  the  distress,  whatever 
mj  baTe  been  its  severity,  arose  from 
toflMdBcieiioy  in  these  little  properties 
Supply  abundantly,  in  any  orainary 
wfavDinitBnoes,  the  wants  of  all  whom 
ttq^  hiTe  to  maintain.  It  arose  from 
m  Mientia]  condition  to  which  those 
Wi  mlject  who  employ  land  of  their 
iMm  ill  growing  their  own  food,  namely, 
Mttt  the  yicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
Inrt  be  borne  hy  themselves,  and  can- 
Nj^M  in  the  case  of  large  farmers,  be 
liifted  from  them  to  tne  consumer. 
When  we  remember  the  season  of  1846, 
M«rtUl  fjulnie  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
IM  in  sfaaost  total  one  of  the  potato, 
ll  ii  no  wonder  that  in  so  miusual  a 
i^M%  the  produce  of  six  acres,  half 
iffrp  sown  with  flax,  hemp,  or  oil 
Mi,  ihoold  fall  short  of  a  year's  pro- 
fcr  a  fiunily.  But  we  are  not  to 
It  the  distressed  Flemish  peasant 
>n  Englmh  capitalist  who  farms 
pwcri  bonified  acres  of  land.  If  the 
piMBt  were  an  Englishman,  he  would 
P^  that  oapitaHst,  but  a  day-la- 
P"jw  under  a  capitalist.  And  is  there 
*•  wtPBsg,  in  times  of  dearth,  among 
g^Kmrers?  Was  there  none,  that 
w,  in  comitries  where  small  proprie- 
■>  and  gmall  fiurmers  are  unKuown  ? 
aware  of  no  reason  for  believing 

t^  distress  was  greater  in  Bet 
^an  corresponds  to  the  propor- 
oxtent  of  the  failure  of  crops 
with  other  countries.* 


^ft  an  '. 


H.  The  evidence  of  the  beneficial 

of  peasant  pronerties  in  the 

J^  Islands  is  of  so  aecisive  a  cha- 

%  that  I  cannot  help  adding  to 

terras  citations  already  made, 

it  A  '"^  ^^*  distress  Utelycomplained 
P*«team.  M  partakes  in  any  degree  of  a 
QliMot  ctiaraoter,  appears  to  be  almost 
27^(0  the  portion  of  the  population 
JJoinyon  manufaetorins  labour,  either 
fmtHer  in  ooDjunction  with  agricultural  j 
"'te  be  occasioned  by  a  diminished  demand 
{jl^kic  mannfaosures. 
Hi  ttt  preeediiMf  testimonies  respecting 
^MBtf*  Bwitserland,  and  Belgium,  may 


part  of  a  description  of  the  economical 
condition  of  those  islands,  by  a  writer 
who  combines  personal  observation 
with  an  attentive  study  of  the  informa- 
tion afiforded  by  others.  Mr.  William 
Thornton,  in  his  "Plea  for  Peasant 
Proprietors,"  a  book  which  by  the  ex- 
cellence both  of  its  materials  and  of  its 
execution,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  work  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  speaks  of  the  island  of  Guern- 
sey in  the  following  terms :  "Not  even 
in  England  is  nearly  so  large  a  quan- 
tity  of  produce  sent  to  market  frt>m  a 
tractor  such  limited  extent.  This  of 
itself  might  prove  that  the  cultivators 
must  be  mr  removed  above  poverty,  for 
being  absolute  owners  of  all  the  pro- 
duce raised  by  them,  they  of  course  sell 
only  what  they  do  not  themselves  re- 
quire. But  the  satisfactoriness  of  their 
condition  is  apparent  to  every  observer. 
'The  happiest  community,'  says  Mr. 
Hill,  *  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  fall  in  with,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
little  island  of  Guernsey.*  *  No  matter,* 
says  Sir  George  Head,  *  to  what  point 
the  traveller  may  choose  to  bona  his 
wav,  comfort  everywhere  prevails.* 
Wnat  most  surprises  the  English  vi- 
sitor in  his  first  walk  or  drive  beyond 
the  bounds  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  is  the 
ap])earance  of  the  habitations  with 
which  the  landscape  is  thickly  studded. 
Many  of  them  are  such  as  in  his  own 
country  would  belong  to  persons  of 
middle  rank :  but  he  is  puzzled  to  guess 
what  sort  ot  people  live  in  the  others, 
which,  though  in  general  not  large 
enough  for  farmers,  are  almost  invari- 
ably much  too  good  in  every  respect  for 

day  labourers Literally,  in  the 

whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fishermen's  huts,  there  is  not  one 
so  mean  as  to  be  likened  to  the  ordinary 
habitation  of  an  English  farm  labourer. 
'Look,'   says  a  late  Bailiff  of 


be  added  the  following  from  Niebuhr,  re 
specting  the  BrOman  Campagna.  In  a  letter 
ftx>m  Tivoli,  he  says,  **  Wherever  you  find 
hereditary  farmers,  or  small  proprietors, 
there  you  also  find  industry  and  honesty.  I 
believe  ttiat  a  man  who  would  employ  a  large 
lionrtune  in  establishing  small  freeholds  might 
put  an  end  to  robbery  in  the  mountain 
districts.**— 24/«  and  LeH^rt  tf  NUhukt,  voL 
ii.  p.  140. 
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Guemeey,  Mi.  De  Ulsle  Brock,  *at 
the  hovels  of  the  English,  and  compare 
them  with  the  cottages  of  our  pea- 
santry.' ....  Beggars  are  utterly  nn- 

baown Pauperism,    able-bodied 

pauperism  at  least,  is  nearly  as  rare  as 
mendicancy.  The  Savings  Banks  ac- 
counts also  bear  witness  to  the  general 
abundance  enjoyed  by  the  labouiing 
classes  of  Guernsey.  In  the  year  1841, 
there  were  in  England,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  fifteen  millions,  less 
than  700,000  depositors,  or  one  in  every 
twenty  persons,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  deposits  was  302.  Jm 
Ghiemsey,  in  the  same  year,  out  of  a 
populatiim  of  26,000  the  number  of  de- 
positors was  1920,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  deposits  402."*  ll^e 
evidence  as  to  Jersey  and  Aldemey  is 
of  a  similar  character. 

Of  the  efficiency  and  productiveness 
of  agriculture  on  the  small  properties 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  Mr.  Thornton 
produces  ample  evidence,  the  result  of 
which  he  sums  up  as  follows :  "Thus 
it  appears  that  m  the  two  principal 
Channel  Islands,  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation is,  in  the  one  twice,  and  in  the 
other,  three  times,  as  dense  as  in  Bri- 
tain, there  being  in  the  latter  country 
only  one  cultivator  to  twenty-two  acres 
)f  cultivated  land,  while  in  Jersey  there 
's  one  to  eleven,  and  in  Guernsey  one 
k>  seven  acres.  Yet  the  agriculture  of 
these  islands  maintains,  besides  culti- 
vators, non-agricultural  populations, 
respectively  four  and  five  times  as 
dense  as  that  of  Britain.  This  differ- 
ence does  not  arise  from  any  superi- 
ority of  soil  or  climate  nossessed  by  the 
Channel  Islands,  for  tne  former  is  na- 
turally rather  poor,  and  the  latter  is 
not  better  than  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England.  It  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  assiduous  care  of  the  farmers, 
and  to  the  abundant  use  of  manure. "f 
"  In  the  year  1837,"  he  says  in  another 
place,!  "  the  average  vield  of  wheat  in 
the  large  farms  of  England  was  only 
twenty-one  bushels,  and  the  highest 
average  for  any  one  county  was  no 
more  than  twenty-six  bushels.      The 

•  A  Plea  for  Pea$ant  Proprieion.  By 
William  Thomas  Thornton,  pp.  0»— 10*. 

t  Ibid.  p.  38. 

t  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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highest  average  since  claimed  tirlli 
whole  of  England,  is  thirty  ImiiUi 
In  Jersey,  where  the  average  aiis  d 
farms  is  only  sixteen  acres,  the  avenge 
produce  of  wheat  per  acre  was  stated 
by  Inglis  in  1834  to  be  thb-ty-n 
bushels;  but  it  is  prcnred  by  omciel 
tables  to  have  been  forty  bushekii 
the  five  years  ending  witk  1833.  Ii 
Guernsey,  where  farms  axe  skill 
smaller,  four  quarters  per  acre,  to- 
cordine  to  Inglis,  is  considered  agood, 
but  still  a  very  common  crop.**  "Thiiij 
shillings*  an  acre  would  be  thought  ii 
England  a  veiy  fair  rent  for  middling 
land ;  but  in  the  Channel  Islands,  it  ii 
only  very  inferior  land  that  would  not 
let  for  at  least  4L" 

§  7.  It  is  firom  France,  that  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  peasant  pn- 
perties  are  generally  drawn  ;  it  is  is 
France  that  the  sjrstem  is  so  often  as- 
serted to  have  brought  forth  its  fruit 
in  the  most  wretched  possible  agricul- 
ture, and  to  be  rapidly  reducing,  if  not 
to  have  already  reduced,  the  peassntiy, 
by  subdivision  of  land,  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  It  is  difficult  to  aotMUSt 
for  the  general  prevalence  of  impret> 
sions  so  much  the  reverse  of  truth. 
The  agriculture  of  F^ranoe  was 
wretched,  and  the  peasantry  in  great 
indigence,  before  the  Revolution.  At 
that  time  thev  were  not,  so  universallj 
as  at  present,  landed  proprietors.  There 
were,  however,  considerable  districts  d 
France  where  the  land,  even  then,  was 
to  a  great  extent  the  property  of  the 
peasantry,  and  among  these  were 
many  of  the  most  conspicuous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  bad  agriculture 
and  to  the  general^  poverty.  An  au- 
thority, on  tnis  point,  not  to  be  dis- 
puted, is  Arthur  Young,  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  small  farms,  the  coiyphcoi 
of  the  modem  English  school  of  agri- 
culturists; who  yet,  travelling  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  France  in  1787, 
1788,  and  1789,  when  he  finds  remark- 
able excellence  of  cultivation,  never 
hesitates  to  ascribe  it  to  peasant  pn^ 
perty.    "Leaving  Sauve,^*  says  be,t 

•  A  PU»  for  P«a$a$dPropri0ior9,p.  tL 
t  Arthur    Young**    TVanrU    in    ~ 
▼oL  i.  p.  60. 
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niiiQk  gtrnok  with  a  large 
^d,  seemingly  nothing  but 
'^;  ^et  most  of  it  enclosed 
^  with  the  most  indastrioas 

•  fiverj  man  has  an  oliye,  a 
)  an  aknond,  or  a  peach  tree, 
B  scattered  among  them ;  so 
^liole  ground  is  covered  with 
^  mixture  of  these  plants  and 
■jppks,  that  can  be  conceived, 
"itanta  of  this  village  deserve 
^Qient  for  their  industiy;  and 
*^rench  minister  they  shonld 

^^ey  would  soon  turn  all  the 
^imd  them  into  gardens^ 
tuot  of  active  husbandmen, 

tHeir  rocks  into  scenes  of 
^^cause  I  suppose  their  owt^ 
tile  same  by  the  wastes,  if 

bjr  the  same  omnipotent 
,  Again:*  "Walk  to  Kos- 
iTiear  Dunkirk)  "where  M. 
^as  an  improvement  on  the 
^ch  he  very  obliginglv  showed 
^een  the  town  and  that  place 
'  x&rmiber  of  neat  little  houses, 
^  with  its  garden,  and  one  or 

*  enclosed,  of  most  wretched 
iune  Baud,  naturally  as  white 
t^but  improved  by  industry, 
gic  of  property  turns  sand  to 
And  again  :f  "  Going  out  of 
^  Was  siu^rised  to  find  by  far 
^test  exertion  in  irrigation 
W  yet  seen  in  France  ;  and 
•Bed  by  some  steep  mountains, 
collivated  in  terraces.  Much 
"g^t  St.  Lawrence.  The  scenery 
■^teiegting  to  a  farmer.    From 

to  the  mountain  of  ^  rough 
which  I  crossed,  the  ride  has 
^nost  interesting  which  I  have 
in  France ;  the  e£fort8  of  in' 
the  most  vigorous ;  the  anima- 
tmost  lively.  An  activity  has 
0%  that  has  swept  away  all 
ies  before  it,  and  has  clothed 
'  neks  with  verdure.  It  would 
p«ce  to  common  sense  to  ask 
0 ;  the  ei^joyment  of  property 
va  done  it.  Give  a  man  the 
(wsession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and 
im  it  into  a  garden ;  give  him 

r    Toong^s    Tvoi—Im    im  Franet, 
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a  nine  years  lease  of  a  gsiden,  and  he 
will  convert  it  into  a  desert.'' 

In  his  description  of  the  conntiy  at 
the  foot  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  he 
speaks  no  longer  from  sarmise,  but 
firom  knowledge.  **  Take*  the  road  to 
Moneng,  and  come  presently^  to  a  scene 
which  was  so  new  to  me  in  France, 
that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own 
eyes.  A  succession  of  many  well- 
built,  tight,  and  comfortable  farming 
cottsiges  built  of  stone  and  covered 
with  tiles ;  each  having  its  little  gar- 
den, enclosed  by  clipt  thorn-hedges, 
with  plenty  of  peach  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  some  fine  oaks  scattered  in  the 
hedges,  and  young  trees  nursed  up 
with  so  much  care,  that  nothing  but 
the  fostering  attention  of  the  owner 
could  efiect  anything  Hke  it.  To 
every  house  belongs  a  farm,  per- 
fectly well  enclosed,  with  grass  bor^ 
ders  mown  and  neatly  kept  around 
the  corn-fields,  with  gates  to  pass 
firom  one  enclosure  to  another.  There 
are  some  parts  of  England  (where 
small  yeomen  still  remain)  that  re- 
semble this  country  of  B6am;  but 
we  have  very  little  that  is  equal  to 
what  I  have  seen  in  this  ride  of  twelve 
miles  fix)m  Pau  to  Moneng.  It  is  all 
in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors,  with- 
out the  farms  being  so  small  as  to 
occasion  a  vicious  and  miserable  popu- 
lation. An  air  of  neatness,  warmth, 
and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole 
It  is  visible  in  their  new-built  houses 
and  stables ;  in  their  little  gardens ;  in 
their  hedges;  in  the  courts  before  their 
doors ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their 
poultry,  and  the  sties  for  their  hogs. 
A  peasant  does  not  think  of  rendering 
his  pig  comfortable,  if  his  own  happi- 
ness hang  by  the  thread  of  a  nine 
years'  lease.  We  are  now  in  B^am, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  cradle  of 
Henry  IV.  Do  they  inherit  these 
blessings  fi-om  that  good  prince  ?  The 
benignant  genius  of  that  good  monarch 
seems  to  reign  still  over  the  country , 
each  peasant  has  the  fowl  in  the  potJ** 
He  firequently  notices  the  excellence 
of  the  agriculture  of  French  Flanders, 
where  the  farms  "are  all  small,  and 

*  Arthur  Youns's  Traveia  im  J¥ame«, 
vol.  I. 
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nmch  inthehandsof  littleproprieton."* 
In  the  Pays  de  Oauz,  also  a  country  of 
smaU  propeitieB,  the  a^caltnre  was 
miseraole ;  of  which  his  explanation 
was,  that  it  ''is  a  manufacturing 
country,  and  farming  is  hut  a  secon- 
dary pursuit  to  the  cotton  fahric,  which 
spreads  over  the  whole  of  it."t  The 
same  district  is  still  a  seat  of  manur 
lactures,  and  a  country  of  small  pro- 
prietors, and  is  now,  whether  we  judge 
drom  the  appearance  of  the  crops  or 
from  the  ofacial  returns,  one  of  the 
host  cultivated  in  France.  In  "  Flan- 
ders, Alsace,  and  part  of  Artois,  as 
well  as  on  the  hanks  of  the  Garonne, 
France  possesses  a  husbandry  equal  to 
our  own."|  Those  countries,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Quercy,  "  are  cul- 
tivated more  like  gardens  than  farms. 
Perhaps  they  are  too  much  like  gar- 
dens, trom  the  smaUness  of  properties."! 
In  those  districts  the  admirable  rota- 
tion of  crops,  so  long  practised  in  Italy, 
but  at  that  time  generally  neglected 
in  France,  was  already  universal. 
"The  rapid  succession  of  crops,  the 
harvest  of  one  being  but  the  signal  of 
sowing  immediately  for  a  second,"  (the 
same  fact  which  strikes  all  observers 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,)  "can 
scarcely  be  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion :  and  this  is  a  point,  perhaps,  of 
all  others  the  most  essential  to  good 
husbandry,  when  such  crops  are  so 
justly  distributed  as  we  generally  find 
them  in  these  provinces ;  cleaning  and 
ameliorating    ones    being    made    the 

Preparation  for  such  as  foul  and  ex- 
aust." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  Arthnr  Young's  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  peasant  properties  is  uni- 
formly favourable.  In  Lorraine,  Cham- 
pagne, and  elsewhere,  he  finds  the 
agricidture  bad,  and  the  smaU  pro- 
prietors very  miserable,  in  consequence, 
as  he  says,  of  the  extreme  subdivision 
of  the  land.  His  opinion  is  thus  summed 
up  :|| — "  Before  I  travelled,  I  conceived 
tnat  small  farms,  in  property,  were 
verv  susceptible  of  good  cultivation; 
ana  that  the  occupier  of  such,  having 

•  Young,  pp.  322—4. 

t  Ibid.  p.  8S6.         t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  3S7. 

i  Ibid.  p.  364.  y  Ibid.  p.  412. 


no  rent  to  pay,  might  be  8iiffioieii%it 
his  ease  to  work  improvementi^  nl 
carry  on  a  vigorous  nusbandrj;  bil 
what  I  have  seen  in  France^  \m 
greatly  lessened  my  good  opinion  d 
them.  In  Flanders,  1  saw  ezoeDnl 
husbandry  on  properties  of  30  to  100 
acres ;  but  we  seldom  find  here  toeh 
small  patches  of  property  as  are  oommon 
in  other  provinces.  In  Alsaoe,  and 
on  the  Garonne,  that  is,  on  soib  of 
such  exuberant  fertility  as  to  demaBd 
no  exertions,  some  small  properties 
also  are  well  cultivated.  In  Bean,  I 
passed  through  a  region  of  little  fannen, 
whose  appearance,  neatness,  ease,  and 
happiness  charmed  me ;  it  was  what 
property  alone  could,  on  a  snmll  acals, 
effect;  but  these  were  by  no  meani 
contemptibly  small;  they  are,  as  I 
judged  by  the  distance  from  houae  to 
nouse,  from  40  to  80  acres.  Fhrcept 
these,  and  a*  very  few  other  instanoea 
I  saw  nothing  respectable  on  small 
properties,  except  a  most  unremitting 
industry.  Indeed,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
impress  on  the  reader's  mind,  that 
though  the  husbandry  I  met  with,  in 
a  great  variety  of  instances  on  littk 
properties,  was  as  bad  as  can  be  wsQ 
conceived,  yet  the  industry  of  the  pos- 
sessors was  so  conspicuous,  and  io 
meritorious,  that  no  commendatioiif 
wonld  be  too  great  for  it.  It  waf 
sufficient  to  prove  that  property  in 
land  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  activs 
instigator  to  severe  and  incessant 
labour.  And  this  truth  is  of  sock 
force  and  extent,  that  I  know  no  waj 
so  sure  of  carrying  tillage  to  a  moon- 
tain  top,  as  by  permitting  the  adjoin- 
ing villagers  to  acquire  it  in  property; 
in  fact,  we  see  that  in  the  moontami 
of  Languedoc,  &c.,  they  have  cos- 
veyed  e?.rth  in  baskets,  on  their  bach, 
to  form  a  soil  where  nature  had  deniad 
it." 

The  experience,   therefore,  of  tUi 
celebrated  agriculturist,  and  apoalk  tf 
the  grande  culture^  may  be  saidtoK'i , 
rthat  the  effect  of  small  properties,  eil>  I  ^ 
I  tivated  by  peasant  proprietors,  ia  ad-  / '{ 
■jnirMe  when  they  are  not  too  anaD;  |  s 
so  small,  namely,  as  not  fully  to  occiipf 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  (kmilT, 
for  he    often    complains,   with  grait 
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no*  ''^■MMm,  of  the  quantity  of 
^  7^^  ^  peasantry  had  on 
yr  ha&aa  yrhen  the  land  waa  in 
My  inali  portions,  notwithstanding 
Is  srdour  ^th  which  they  toiled  to 
JBfWfe  their  Kttle  patrimony,  in  every 
1»y  wbich  theirknowledge  or  ingenuity 
md  BQggest.  He  recommends,  ao- 
lor^i^t  that  a  limit  of  snhdivision 
Ihdid  be  fixed  hy  law ;  and  this  is 
)viio  msftOB  an  indefensihle  proposi- 
ifai  in  ootmtries,  if  such  there  are, 
wn  division,  having  already  gone 
^ther  than  the  state  of  capital  and 
iMiutare  of  the  staple  articles  of  cul- 
S|'«tio"'  render  advisable,  still  con- 
imwi  progressive.  That  each  peasant 
Ihoold  liave  a  patch  of  land,  even  in 
*  property,  if^it  is  not  sufficient  to 
ort  him  in  comfort,  is  a  system 
•fl  the  disadvantages,  and  scarcely  i 


any  of  the  benefits,  of  small  properties; 
since  he  must  either  live  in  indigenoe 
on  the  produce  of  his  land,  or  depend 
as  habitually  as  if  he  had  no  landed 
possessions,  on  the  wages  of  hired 
labour :  which,  besides,  if  all  the  hold- 
ings surrounding  him  are  of  similar 
dimensions,  he  has  little  prospect  of 
finding/The  benefits  of  peasant  pro- 
perties/^ov  conditional  on  their  not 
being  too  much  subdivided;  that  is, 
on  their  not  being  required  to  main- 
tain too  many  persons,  in  proportion 
to  the  produce  tnat  can  be  raised  from 
them  by  those  persons.  The  question 
resolves  itself,  like  most  questions  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  labouring 
Classes,  into  one  of  population.  Are 
small  properties  a  stimulus  to  undue 
multiplication,  or  a  check  to  it  ? 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


OOimNUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


i  !•  Befose  examining  the  influ- 
>M  of  peasant  properties  on  the  ulti- 
M,f*>  economical  interests  of  the 
^[JJinng  class,  as  determined  by  the 
le  of  population,  let  us  note  the 
respecting  the  moral  and  social 
ice  of  that  territorial  arrange- 
wbich  may  be  looked  upon  as 
^.  Aed,  either  by  the  reason  of  the 
2J  0[  by  the  facts  and  authorities 
*J IB  the  preceding  chapter. 
To»  reader  new  to  the  subject  must 
W  struck  with  the  powerful 
made  upon  all  the  wit- 
•  to  whom  I  have  referred,  by 
ft  Swiss  statistical  writer  calM 
fthnost  superhuman  industry*'  on 
Dt  proprietors.*  On  this  poinu 
Jeut,  authorities  are  unanimous. 
EW  who  have  seen  only  one  country 
Iflannt  properties,  always  think  the 
hiuitants  of  that  country  the  most 
HDitrioos  in  the  world.  There  is  as 
hb  doubt  among  observers,  with 
•  m  Cmom  geJkafhmsM  fbefure  quoted), 


what  feature  in  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  this  pre-eminent  industry  is 
connected.  It  is  "the  magic  of  pro- 
perty,'* which,  in  the  words  of  Artnur 
Young,  "  turns  sand  into  gold."  The 
idea  of  property  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  imply  that  there  should  be 
no  rent,  any  more  than  that  there 
should  be  no  taxes.  It  merely  implies 
that  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  charge, 
not  liable  to  be  raised  against  the  pos- 
sessor by  his  own  improvements,  or  by 
the  will  of  a  landlord.  A  tenant  at  a 
quit-rent  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  proprietor ;  a  copyholder  is  not  less 
so  than  a  freeholder.  What  is  wanted 
is  permanent  possession  on  fixed  terms. 
**  Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of 
a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into 
a  garden  ;  give  him  a  nine  years*  lease 
of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it 
into  a  desert." 

The  details  which  have  been  dted, 
and  those,  still  more  minute,  to  be 
found  in  the  same  authorities,  con- 
cerning the  habitually  elaborate  sys- 
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torn  of  enltlTation,  and  the  thousand 
devices  of  the  peasant  proprietor  for 
making  every  superfluous  hour  and 
odd  moment  instrumental  to  some  in- 
crease in  the  future  produce  and  value 
of  the  land,  will  explain  what  has  been 
said  in  a  previous  chapter*  respecting 
the  far  lar^r  gross  produce  whicl^ 
with  anythmg  uke  parity  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  is  obtained,  from  the 
same  quality  of  soil,  on  small  farms, 
at  least  when  they  are  the  property  of 
the  cultivator.  The  treatise  on  "Flem- 
ish Husbandry"  is  especially  instruc- 
tive respecting  the  means  by  which 
untiring  industry  does  more  than  out- 
weigh mferiority  of  resources,  imper- 
fection of  implements,  and  ignorance 
of  scientific  theories.  The  peasant 
cultivation  of  Flanders  and  Italy  is 
affirmed  to  produce  heavier  crops,  in 
equal  circumstances  of  soil,  than  the 
best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland 
and  England.  It  produces  them,  no 
doubt,  with  an  amount  of  labour 
which,  if  paid  for  by  an  emplover, 
would  make  the  cost  to  him  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  benefit ;  but  to  the 
peasant  it  is  not  cost,  it  is  the  devotion 
of  time  which  he  can  spare,  to  a  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  if  we  should  not 
rather  say  a  ruling  pas8ion.t 

*  Supra,  Book  i.  ch.  ix.  §  4. 

t  Read  the  graphic  description  by  the  hit- 
toidan  Michelet,  of  the  feelings  of  a  peasant 
proprietor  towards  his  land. 

"  If  we  would  know  the  inmost  thought, 
the  passion,  of  the  French  peasant,  it  is  very 
easy.  Let  us  walk  out  on  i»unday  into  the 
country  and  follow  him.  Behold  him  yonder, 
walking  in  front  of  us.  It  is  two  o'clock ; 
his  wife  is  at  vespers;  he  has  on  his  Sunday 
clothes;  I  perceive  that  he  is  going  to  visit 
his  mistress. 

••  What  mistress?  His  land. 

"  I  do  not  say  he  goes  straight  to  it.  No,  he 
is  free  to-day,  and  may  either  go  or  not.  Does 
he  not  go  every  day  in  the  week  ?  Accord- 
ingly, he  turns  aside,  he  goes  another  way,  he 
has  business  elsewhere.    And  yet— he  goes. 

"  It  is  true,  he  was  passing  close  by  ;  it  was 
an  opportunity.  He  looks,  but  apparently 
he  will  not  go  in ;  what  for?  And  yet— he 
enters. 

"At  least  it  Is  probable  that  he  will  not 
work ;  he  is  In  his  Sunday  dress :  he  has  a 
clean  shirt  and  blouse.  Still,  there  is  no 
harm  in  plucking  up  this  weed  and  throwing 
out  that  stone.  There  is  a  stump,  too,  which 
is  in  the  way ;  but  he  has  not  his  to<ds  with 
him,  he  will  do  it  to-morrow. 

**  Then  he  folds  his  arms  and 


We  have  seen,  tooi,  that  it  ii  ml 
solely  by  su^rior  exertion  thai  ^ 
Flemish  cultivators  sacoeed  in  ob* 
taining  these  brilliant  results.  Ue 
same  motive  which  give».8ach  inM» 
sity  to  their  indus^y, /placed  then 
earlier  in  possession  of  m  amount  of 
agricultural  knowledge  not  attamed 
until  much  later  in  uoontries  when 
agriculture  ^as  carried  on  solely  hr 
hired  labonrj  An  equally  high  testi- 
mony is  borne  bv  M.  de  Lavergne* 
to  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  small 
proprietors,  in  those  parts  of  Franot 
to  which  thepetite  culture  is  reallj 
suitable.  *'In  the  rich  plains  of 
Flanders,  on  the  banks  <^  the  Bhine^ 
the  Garonne,  the  Charente,  the  BhoiM^ 
all  the  practices  which  fertilize  the 
land  ana  increase  the  productiveDeH 
of  labour  are  known  to  the  verf 
smallest  cultivators,  and  practised  bj 
them,  however  considerable  may  be  the 
advanceti  which  they  require.  In  their 
hands,  abundant  manures,  collected  at 
great  cost,  repair  and  incessantly  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  nnte 
of  the  activity  of  cultivation.  TIm 
races  of  cattle  are  superior,  the 'crops 
magnificent.  Tobacco^  flax,  ooLn, 
madder,  beetroot,  in  some  places;  in 
others,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  plom, 
the  mulberry,  only  yield  their  abun- 
dant treasures  to  a  population  of  in- 
dustrious labourers,  is  it  not  also  to 
the  petite  culture  that  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  garden  produce  ob- 
tained by  dint  of  great  outlay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  raris  ?" 

§  2.  Another  aspect  of  peasant  * 
properties,  in  which  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  be  considered,  is  that  <i 
an  instrument  of  popular  educadoo. 
Books  and  schooling  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  education ;  but  not  all- 
sufiicient.    The  mental   faculties  will 

and  careful.  He  gives  a  long,  a  Twn  ktm 
look,  and  seems  lost  in  thought.  At  last,  tf 
he  thinks  himself  observed,  if  he  sees  apasser^ 
by,  he  moves  slowly  away.  Thirty  pacts 
off  he  stops,  turns  round,  and  casta  on  Ui 
land  a  last  look,  sombre  and  profound,  Iwft 
to  those  who  can  see  it,  the  look  is  full  uf 
passion,  of  heart,  of  devotion.'* — Tk»  Fmdi^ 
by  J.  Michelet,  Part  i.  ch.  1. 

•  Euay  on  ih«  Sural  Economm  qfEngigd 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Srd  ed.  p.  ]97. 
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■k  Boit  dsfekmed  where  thej  are  most 

jPtmind;  «na  what  gives  more  ezer- 

/Nn  to  them  than  the  having  a  nmlti- 

%(b  of  interests,  none  of  which  can 

^Mgjected,  and  which  can  be  pro- 

•iW  for  only  by  varied  efforts  of  will 

:JuA  intelligence  ?     Some  of  the  dis- 

jNngen  of  small  properties  lay  great 

Stm  on  the  cares  ana  anxieties  which 

WMt  the  peasant  proprietor  of  the 

Rowland  or  Flanders.  Tit  is  precisely 

^fton  cares  and  anxieties  which  tend 

{fc  nuke  him  a  superior  bein^  to  an 

'Wish  day-labourerj  It  is,  tobe  sore, 

lyher  aboaing  the  privileges  of  fair 

^Jpnent  to  represent  the  condition  of 

iny^boorerasnot  an  anxioas  one. 

j«tt  conceive  no  circmxistanoes  in 

|™  he  is  free  from  anxiety,  where 

55^  ft  possibility  of  being  out  of 

Wpent ;  unless  he  has  access  to 

jFrabae dispensation  of  parish  pay, 

■ano  shame  or  reluctance   in   ae- 

j™g  it    The  day-labourer  has,  in 

RJ^ttting  state  of  society  and  popu- 

P^i  BWny^  of  the  anxieties  which 

12^  an  invigorating  effect  on  the 

Jp  and  none  of  those  which  have. 

5yo«tion  of  the  peasant  proprietor 

F  vgtlerg  is  the  reverse.    From  the 

^**y  which  chills  and  paralyses — 

Rj^oertamty  of  having  food  to  eat 

r*y  peraons  are  more  exempt:   it 

"l*^  as  rare  a  concurrence  of  cii^ 

P^JI^cei  as  the  potato  failure  com- 

Sm  V?  ^  universal  bad  harvest,  to 

™8  him  within  reach  of  that  dan^r. 

[?J'*xietieB are  the  ordinary vicissi- 

^  of  more  and  less ;  his  cares  are 

»*  takes  his  fair  share  of  the 

^  of  life ;  that  he  is  a  free 

^^  being,  and  not  perpetually  a 

"4  ^hich  seema  to  be  the  approved 

■^on  of  the  labouring  classes  ao- 

ygtothe  prevailing  philanthropy. 

■  tt>  knger  a  being  of  a  different 

^pm  the  middle  classes ;  he  has 

^ti  and  objects  like  those  which 

JBT  them,  and  give  to  their  intel- 

'  the  neatest  part  of  such  cultiva- 

'  tt  4ey  receive.    If  there  is  a 

^^jrincipfe  in  intellectual  education, 

flthu---that  the  discipline  which 

Kfood  to  the  mind  is  that  in  which 

ttnd  is  aotive,  not  that  in  which 

bBMBve.  iThe  secret  £or  develop- 


ing the  faculties  Is  to  give  them  much  ^ 
to  do,  and  much  inducement  to  do  itj 
This  detracts  nothing  from  the  impor- 
tance, and  even  necessity,  of  other 
kinds  of  mental  cultivation.  The  pos- 
session of  property  will  not  prevent  the 
peasant  from  oeing  ooarse,  selfish,  and 
narrow-minded.  These  things  depend 
on  other  influences,  and  other  kinds  ol 
instruction.  But  this  great  stimulus 
to  one  kind  of  mental  activity,  in  no 
way  impedes  any  other  means  of  in- 
tellectual development.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  cultivating  the  habit  of 
turning  to  practical  use  every  frtig^ 
ment  of  knowledge  acquired,  it  helps 
to  render  that  schooling  and  reading 
fruitful,  which  without  some  such  aux- 
iliary influence  are  in  too  many  cases 
like  seed  thrown  on  a  rock. 

§  3.  It  is  not  on  the  intelligence 
alone  that  the  situation  of  a  peasant 
proprietor^ exercises  an  improving  in- 
fluence. p[t  is  no  less  propitious  to  the 
moral  virtues  o(/prudence,  temperance, 
and  self-oontrol^  Day-labourers,  where 
the  labouring  class  mainly  consists  of 
them,  are  usually  improvident;  they 
spend  carelessly  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  means  .and  let  the  future  shift 
for  itself.  This  is  so  notorious,  that 
many  persons  stronglv  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes, 
hold  it  as  a  fixed  opinion  that  an  in- 
crease of  wages  would  do  them  little 
good,  unless  accompanied  by  at  least 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  their 
tastes  and  habits.  The  tendency  ol 
peasant  proprietors,  and  of  those  who 
nope  to  become  proprietors,  is  to  the 
contrary  extreme ;  to  take  even  too 
much  thought  for  the  morrow.  They 
are  oftener  accused  of  ponuriousness 
than  of  prodigality.  They  deny  them- 
selves reasonable  indulgences,  and  live 
wretchedly  in  order  to  economize.  In 
Switzerland  almost  eveiybody  saves, 
who  has  any  means  of  saving;  the 
case  of  the  flemish  farmers  has  been 
already  noticed :  among  the  French, 
though  a  pleasure-loving  and  reputed 
to  be  a  sell-indulgent  people,  the  spirit 
of  thrift  is  diffused  through  the  rural 
population  in  a  manner  most  gratifying 
as  a  whole,  and  whioh  in  individucL 
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instances  em  rather  on  the  side  of  ex- 
cess than  defect.  Among  those  who, 
from  the  hovels  in  which  tney  live,  and 
the  herhs  and  roots  which  constitute 
their  diet,  are  mistaken  hy  travellers 
for  proofs  and  specimens  of  general 
indigence,  there  are  numbers  who  have 
hoards  in  leathern  bags,  consisting  of 
sums  in  five-frano  pieces,  which  tney 
keep  by  them  perhaps  for  a  whole  gene- 
ration, unless  brought  out  to  be  expen- 
ded in  their  mostcherished  gratification 
— the  purchase  of  land,  u  there  is  a 
moral  inconvenience  attached  to  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  peasantry 
have  land,  it  is  the  danger  of  their 
being  too  careful  of  their  pecuniary 
concerns ;  of  its  making  them  craftv, 
and  "calcdating'*  in  the  objectionable 
sense.  The  French  peasant  is  no 
simple  countryman,  no  downright 
''peasant  of  the  Danube:'**  both  in 
&!ct  and  in  fiction  he  is  now  ''the 
craftv  peasant.'*  That  is  the  stage 
whicn  he  has  reached  in  the  progres- 
sive development  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  things  has  imposed  on  human 
intelligence  and  human  emancipation. 
But  some  excess  in  this  direction  is  a 
small  and  a  passing  evil  compared 
with  recklessness  and  improvidence  in 
the  labouring  classes,  and  a  cheap  price 
to  pay  for  the  inestimable  worth  of  the 
virtue  of  self-dependence,  as  the  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  a  people :  a  virtue 
which  is  one  of  the  fint  conditions  of 
excellence  in  a  human  character — the 
«tock  on  which  if  the  other  virtues  are 
not  grafted,  they  have  seldom  any  firm 
root;  a  quality  indispensable  in  the 
case  of  a  labouring  class,  even  to  any 
tolerable  degree  of  physical  c(nnfort ; 
and  by  which  the  peasantry  of  France, 
and  of  most  European  countries  of 
peasant  proprietors,  are  distinguished 
beyond  any  other  labouring  population. 

r  §  4.  Is  it  likely,  that  a  state  of  eco- 
nomical relations  so  conducive  to  fru- 
gality and  prudence  in  every  other 
respect,  should  be  prejudicial  to  it  in 
the  cardinal  point  of  increase  of  ^pu- 
liation? That  it  is  sa  is  the  opimon 
expressed  by  most  of  those  ^glish 
political  economists  who  have  written 
anything  about  the  matter.  Mr. 
•8m  tlM  c«UtNnt«d  lUite  of  La  FonUAam, 


M'CullooVs   opinion  is  veil  fa 
Mr.  Jones  afiSrms,*  that  &  ''pei 
population,  raising  their  o^wn  w 
from  the  soil,  and  consuming^  tfae 
kind,  are  universally  acted   npoo  ' 
feebly  by  internal  checks,  or  hj 
tives  disposing  them  to  restraint  'i 
consequence  is,  that  unless  some 
ternal  cause,  quite  independent  of  tb 
will,  forces  such  peasant  cultiVoton 
slacken  their  rate  of  increase,  A 
will,  in  a  limited  territory,  veirnpid 
approach  a  state  of  want  and  peniH 
and  will  be  stopped  at  last  onij\ 
the  physical  impossibility  of  proci4 
subsistence."    He  elsewheref  i^ 
of  such  a  peasantry  as  "exactly  uj 
condition   in  which  the  animal  ■ 
position  to  increase  their  nuabflB  H 
checked  by  the  fewest  of  thoselj 
lancing   motives    and   desires  wli 
regulate  the  increase  of  superior  ni 
or     more     civilized    people."    j 
"causes    of    this     peculiaritT*'  » 
Jones  promised  to  point  ontmafl 
sequent  work,  whicn  never  madei 
appearance.    I  am  totally  nnab^ 
conjecture  from  what  theoij  of  hw 
nature,  and  of  the  motives  whick  I 
fluence  human  conduct,  he  woald  1* 
derived  them.    Arthur  Young  «">■ 
the    same  "peculiiuril^''  as  *  ^ 
but,  though  not  much  in  tbe  U 
of  qualifymg  his  opinions,  he  doV 
push   his   doctrine   to  so  violent  < 
extreme  as  Mr.  Joues ;  having,  tf  ^ 
have  seen,  himself  testified  to  van> 
instances  in  which  peasant  popol^tifl 
such  as  Mr.  Jones  speaks  of|  werei 
tending   to  "a    state  of  want  ij 
penury,"  and  were  in  no  dan^wj 
ever  of  coming  in  contact  with  "f 
sical  impossibility  of  procuring  ■ 
sistence. 

That  there  should  be  discrepeaV 
experience  on  this  matter,  is  ea^ 
be  accounted  for.  Whether  the  !«• 
ing  people  live  by  land  ^^Vi 
they  have  always  hitheno  utolt^ 
up  to  the  limit  set  by  th«r  haW 
standard  of  comlbrt  When  ^ 
standard  was  low,  not  ezoesM 
scanty  subsistence,  the  liie  of  I 
perties,  as  well  as  the  imttof  ^ 

*  JSMoy  9n  ik4  IH$iribtaiom  4  ^* 
p.  146. 
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te  kept  down  to  what  would 
k  iwort  U&.  Extremely  low 
i  of  wiiat  is  necessary  for  snb- 
fBoe,  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
■&t  properdes;  and  if  a  people 
5  »lway8  been  nsed  to  poverty, 
Wt  has  reconciled  them  to  it, 
e  will  be  oTer-population,  and  ex- 
^  subdiTiflion  of  land.  But  this 
*  to  the  purpose.  The  true  ques- 
18,  Bnppofling  a  peasantry  to  poe- 
Jbd  not  insoflScient  bnt  sufficient 
Beir  comfortable  snTOort,  are  they 
S  or  less,  tikely  to  fall  from  this 
}.of  comfort  tmrouffh  improvident 
^cation,  than  if  tney  were  living 
I  equally  comfortable  manner  as 
1  labomers  ?  All  &  priori  con- 
jtiww  are  in  favour  oitheir  being 
•^ely.  The  dependence  of  wages 
><9iuation  is  a  matter  of  speou- 
J  uid  discussion.  That  wa^s 
«  fidl  if  population  were  much  in- 
*d  is  often  a  matter  of  real  doubt, 
•iways  a  thing  which  requires 
exercise  of  the  thinking  fSekculty 
^  intelligent  recognition.  B^it 
'  peasant  can  satisfy  himself  from 
^oe  which  he  can  fully  appre- 
whether  his  piece  of  land  can  be 
to  support  several  families  in  the 
^HMnfort  in  which  it  supporte  one. 
people  like  to  leave  to  their 
^  a  worse  lot  in  life  than  their 
^Ihe  parent  who  has  land  to 
^perfectly  able  to  judge  whether 
•dloren  can  live  upon  it  or  not : 
people  who    are    supported    by 

J  see  no  reason  why  their  sons 
bemiable  to  support  themselves 
)  same  way,  and  trust  accordingly 
■noe.  "  In  even  the  most  useful 
woessaiy  arts  and  manufactures," 
Ifr.  Laing,*  "the  demand  for 
^  is  not  a  seen,  known,  steady, 
HRndabie  demand :  but  it  is  so 
*tt(lry,"  under  small  properties. 
^  hboor  to  be  done,  the  subsist- 
ft«t  labour  wiii  produce  out  of 
^■tkm  €£  hind,  are  seen  and  known 
^  in  a  man's  calculation  upon 
**Btti  of  subsistence.  Can  nis 
Bs«f  land,  or  can  it  not,  subsist  a 
T?  Can  he  marry  or  not?  are 
'^  which  eveiy  man  can  answer 
^  delay,  douot,  or  speculation. 
*  XMw  ^m  Trmottttr,  p,  4«w 


It  is  the  depending  on  ohaooe,  where 
judgment  has  nothing  clearly  set  before 
it,  that  causes  reckless,  improvident 
marriages  in  the  lower,  as  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  produces  among  us 
the  evils  of  over-popmalion ;  and  chance 
necessarily  enters  into  every  man's 
calculations,  when  certeinty  is  removed 
altogether ;  as  it  is,  where  certain  sub- 
sistence is,  by  our  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, the  lot  of  but  a  small  portion 
mstead  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
people." 

There  never  has  been  a  writer  more 
keenly  sensible  of  the  evils  brought 
upon  the  labouring  classes  by  excess 
of  population,  than  Sismondi,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  peasavi  properties.  He 
had  ample  opportunity,  in  more  coun- 
tries than  one,  for  judging  of  their 
effect  on  population.  Let  us  see  his 
testimony.  "  In  the  countries  in  which 
cultivation  by  small  proprietors  still 
continues,  population  mcreases  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  until  it  has  attained 
its  natural  limite ;  that  is  to  say,  inhe- 
ritances continue  to  be  divided  and 
subivided  among  several  sons,  as  long 
as,  by  an  increase  of  labour,  each 
family  can  extract  an  equal  income 
from  a  smaller  portion  of  land.  A 
father  who  possessed  a  vast  extent  of 
natural  pasture,  divides  it  among  his 
sons,  and  they  turn  it  into  fields  and 
meadows;  his  sons  divide  it  among 
their  sons,  who  abolish  £ei11ows  :  eacn 
improvement  in  agricultural  knowledge 
sidmite  of  another  step  in  the  sm>- 
division  of  property.  But  there  is  no 
danger  lest  the  proprietor  should  bring 
up  his  childron  to  make  beggars  of 
them.  He  knows  exactly  wnat  inhe- 
ritance he  has  to  leave  them;  he 
knows  that  the  law  will  divide  it 
e(][ually  among  them;  he  sees  the 
limit  bevond  which  this  division  would 
make  tnem  descend  from  the  rank 
which  he  has  himself  filled,  and  a  just 
family  pride,  common  to  the  peasant 
and  to  the  nobleman,  makes  him  ab- 
stain from  summoning  into  life,  children 
for  whom  he  cannot  properly  provide. 
If  more  are  bom,  at  least  they  do  not 
marry,  or  they  agree  among  themselves, 
whicn  of  several  brothers  isdiall  per- 
petuate the  fiun%.     It  is  not  found 
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that  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  patri- 
monies of  the  peasants  are  ever  so 
divided  as  to  reduce  them  below  an 
honourable  competence ;  though  the 
habit  of  foreign  service,  by  opening  to 
the  children  a  career  indetinite  and 
nncalculable,  sometimes  calls  forth  a 
superabundant  population."  ♦ 

There  is  similar  testimony  respect 
ing  Norway.  Though  there  is  no  law 
or  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  no 
manufactures  to  take  off  a  surplus 
population,  the  subdivision  of  property 
IS  not  carried  to  an  injurious  extent. 
"Tlie  <H vision  of  the  land  among 
children,"  says  Mr.  Laing,t  "  appears 
not,  during  the  thousand  years  it  has 
been  in  operation,  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  reduciojt  the'  landed  pro- 
perties to  the  minimum  size  that  will 
barely  support  human  existence.  I 
have  counted  from  five-and-twenty  to 
forty  cows  upon  farms,  and  that  in 
a  country  in  which  the  farmer  must, 
for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year, 
have  winter  provender  and  houses  pro- 
vided for  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evident 
that  some  cause  or  other,  operating  on 
aggregation  of  landed  property,  coun- 
teracts the  dividingeffects  of  partition 
among  children.  That  cause  can  be 
no  other  than  what  I  have  long  con- 
jectured would  be  effective  in  such 
a  social  arrangement;  viz.  that  in 
a  country  where  land  is  held,  not  in 
tenancy  merelv,  as  in  Ireland,  but 
in  full  ownership,  its^  aggregation  by 
the  deaths  of  co-heirs,  ana  by  the 
marriages  of  the  female  heirs  among 
the  body  of  landholders,  will  balance 
its  subdivision  by  the  equal  succession 
of  children.  The  whole  mass  of  pro- 
perty will,  I  conceive,  be  found  in  such 
a  state  of  society  to  consist  of  as  many 
estates  of  the  class  of  1000^.,  as  many 
of  lOOZ.,  as  many  of  lOZ.,  a  year,  at 
one  period  as  at  another.*'  lliat  this 
should  happen,  supposes  diffused 
through  society  a  verv  efficacious  pru- 
dential check  to  population :  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  give  part  of  the  credit 
of  this  prudential  restraint  to  the  pecu- 
liar adaptation  of  the  peasant-proprie- 
tary system  for  fostering  it. 


*  Nomneaux  Prineipet,  Book  iii.  sh.  S. 
t  Snidstte*  m  Norwag,  p.  lA. 


14. 

"In  some  parts  of  Switsnlad,'' 
says  Mr.  Kaj,*  "as  in  the  canton  of 
ArgDvie  for  mstance,  a  peasant  nevor 
marries  before  he  attains  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  generally  mud 
later  in  life ;  and  in  that  canton  th» 
women  very  seldom  marrv  before  tbey 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  .  . . 
Nor  do  the  division  of  land  and  tlie 
cheapness  of  the  mode  of  conveying  ik 
from  one  man  to  another,  encounn 
the  providence  of  the  labourers  of  ui 
rural  districts  only.  They  act  in  the 
same  manner,  though  perhaps  in  § 
less  degree,  upon  the  labourers  of  ths 
smaller  towns.  In  the  smaller  pro- 
vincial towns  it  is  customary  for  § 
labourer  to  own  a  small  plot  of  eroimd 
outside  the  town.  This  plot  he  cul- 
tivates in  the  evening  as  his  kitcbea 
garden.  He  raises  in  it  Tegetabki 
and  fruits  for  the  use  of  hit  famiW 
during  the  winter.  After  his  dayi 
work  is  over,  he  and  his  family  repair 
to  the  garden  for  a  short  time,  wmdi 
they  spend  in  planting,  sowing,  weed- 
ing, orj)reparing  for  sowing,  a  harvesti 
accordmg  to  the  season.  The  desire 
to  become  possessed  of  one  of  these 
gardens  operates  very  strongly  ii 
strengthening  prudential  habits  and 
in  restraining  improvident  marriages. 
Some  of  the  manufocturers  in  the 
canton  of  Argovie  told  me  that  a 
townsman  was  seldom  contented  until 
he  had  bought  a  garden,  or  a  gardee 
and  house,  and  that  the  town  laboursie 
generally  deferred  their  marriages  for 
some  years,  in  order  to  save  enoogh 
to  purchase  either  one  or  both  of  theie 
luxuries.*' 

The  same  writer  shows  by  statisticel 
evidence  f  that  in  Prussia  the  averse 
age  of  marriage  is  not  only  muoh  htor 
than  in  England,  but  "is  gradnalb 
becoming  later  than  it  was  formerly,^ 
while  at  the  same  time  "  fewer  iUoffiti* 
mate  children  are  bom  in  Prussia  uiia 
in  any  other  of  the  European  coon- 
tries."  "  Wherever  I  traveUed,**  myu 
Mr.  Kay,|  "in  North  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  I  was  assured  by  ail  that 
the  desire  to  obtain  land,  which  mi 
felt  by  all  the  peasants,  was  acting  ai 


*  Vol.  I.  pp.  67-«. 
tIlild.pp.7M       tiMi.».«k 
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ike  aferangMt   poadble   oheok    apon 
ttdoe  inareMe  of  population."* 

in  flanden,  aocoidmg  to  Mr. 
Aoche,  the  British  Oonsol  at  OBtend,t 
"fiffmer'g  sonB  and  those  who  have  the 
MBa  to  beoome  &nners  will  delay 
fteir  nuurriage  nntil  they  get  posses- 
wnof  a  hm."  Onoe  a  urmer,  the 
mt  olgeot  is  to  beoome  a  proprietor. 
^Ik  first  ihmg  a  Dane  does  with  his 
Ivnngi,'*  says  Sir.  Browne,  the  Consul 
■ffc  Copenhagen^J  '*  is  to  purchase  a 
jjpA,  then  a  horse  and  oow,  which  he 
jF**  out,  and  whioh  pays  a  good 
P^bmL  Then  his  unbition  is  to 
wane  a  petty  proprietor,  and  this 
"^of  penxms  is  better  off  than  any 
I  I)iDmark.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
>  in  any  country  who  have  more 
r  within  their  reach  all  that  is 
fneoessary  for  life  than  this  class, 
■  is  Teiy  large  in  comparison  with 
*rfl«l)oiirers." 
Lgt  the  experience  which  most  de- 
"'^  oo&tradicts  the  asserted  ten- 
of  peasant  proprietorship  to 
w  excess  of  population,  is  the 
[^  France.  In  tnat  country  the 
is  not  tried  in  the  most 
)  (drcomstanoes,  a  large  pro- 
^  of  the  properties  being  too 
The  number  of  landeoL  pro- 
>  in  Franoe  is  not  exactly  as- 
Bd,  hut  on  no  estimate  does  it 
^^inch  short  of  five  millions ;  which, 
{■•lowest  calculation  of  the  number 
I  of  a  ffunily  (and  for  France 

["'•hviBiaii  minister  of  statistics,  in  a 

^,  (««K«(m  of  ikt  People  in  JPrueeia) 

*  i  un  obliged    to   quote  at  second 

>B  Mr.  Kaj,  after  proving  by  figures 

"*  «Mi  urogressiTe  increase  of  the 

-in  of  food    and    clothing     per 

'«•  population,  from  which  he  justly 

P*«rreBponding  increase  of  the  pro- 

>^of  tgricnltore,  continues :  "  The 

^^fMtates  has,  since  1831,  proceeded 

[^y  more  throughout  the  country. 

^>iooir  many  more  small  independent 

Bn  than  formerly.     Yet,  however 

r  «B|dsints  of  paoperinn  are  heard 

t  tht  dependent  labourers,  we  never 

vMnplained  that  pauperism  is  in- 

.  .limoag  the  peasant  proprietors."— 

J* i sommttttJostloin  to  the  Commission- 

fjffw  Law  Enquixy,  p.  640  of  their 

,  Appendix  F  to 


I  Commwniffations, 
tlUport. 

llbld.168. 


it  ought  to  be  alowoaloiilation),  shows 
much  more  than  half  the  population 
as  either  possessing,  or  entitled  to  in- 
herit, landed  proper^.  A  majority  of 
the  propertiee  are  so  small  as  not  to 
afibrd  a  subsistence  to  the  proprietors, 
of  whom,  according  to  some  compu- 
tations, as  many  as  three  millions  are 
obliged  to  eke  out  their  means  of  sup- 
port either  by  workine  for  hire,  or  by 
taking  additional  land,  goneraJly  on 
metayer  tenure.  When  the  property 
possessed  is  not  sufficient  to  r^eve 
the  possessor  from  dependence  on 
wages,  the  condition  of  a  proprietor 
loses  much  of  its  characteristic  efficacy 
as  a  check  to  over-population:  and  if 
the  prediction  so  often  made  in  Eng 
land  had  been  realized,  and  France 
had  become  a  "pauper  warren,"  tiie 
experiment  would  have  proved  nothing 
against  the  tendencies  of  the  same 
system  of  agricultural  economy  in 
other  circumstances.  But  what  is  the 
fact?  That  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  French  population  is  the  slowest 
in  Europe.  I)uring  the  generation 
which  the  Revolution  raised  from  the 
extreme  of  hopeless  wretchedness  to 
sudden  abundance,  a  great  increase  of 
po{>ulation  took  place.  But  a  gene- 
ration has  grown  up,  which,  having 
been  bom  in  improved  circumstances, 
has  not  learnt  to  be  miserable;  and 
upon  them  the  spirit  of  thrift  operates 
most  conspicuously^  in  keeping  the 
increase  of  population  within  the  in- 
crease of  national  wealth.  In  a  table, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Rau,*  of  the 

*  The  following  is  the  table  (see  p.  168  of 
the  Belgian  tran^UUion  of  Mr.  Rau's  large 
work) : 

Percent. 

.    .    2-92 

.    .    2-40 

.    .    1-78 

.    .    1-60 

.    .    1*30 

.    .    1*54 

.    .    1-3' 

.    .    1-27 

.    .     1*23 

1'30 

1-16 

1-13 

108 

0-83 

0-63 

0*65 

da 


United  Stotes  ....    1820-30 
Hungary  (according  to  Rohrer)  . 


England 


Austria  (Rohrer) 
Prussia    .    .    ,    . 


1811-21 
1821-31 


1816-27 
1820-30 
1821-31 

1821-28 
1821-31 


P.I. 


Netherlands    .    . 
Scotland     ... 

Saxony 1816-30 

Baden     ....  1820-30  (HeunLsch) 

Bavaria 1814-28    .    . 

Naples 1814-24    .    . 

France  ....     1817-27  (Mathieu) 
an  J  more  recently  (Moreaude  Jonnds) 
But  the  number  given  by    Morean 
N 
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rate'  of  annnal  increase  of  the  popnla- 
tions  of  variooB  countries,  that  of 
France,  from  1817  to  1827,  is  stated  at 
•^  per  cent,  that  of  England  daring 
a  similar  decennial  period  being  1^ 
annnally,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
nearly  8.  According  to  the  official 
retoms  as  analjised  oy  M.^  Legoyt,* 
the  increaoe  of  the  popnlation,  wnich 
from  1801  to  1806  was  at  the  rate  of 
1*28  per  cent  annnally,  averaged  only 
0-47  per  cent  from  1806  to  1831 ;  from 
1831  to  1836  it  averaged  0*60  per 
cent;  from  1886  to  1841,  0*41  per 
cent,  and  from  1841  to  1846,  0*68  per 


JcMinls,  he  adds,  is  not  entitled  to  implicit 
confidence. 

The  following  table  given  by  M.  Ctue- 
telet  (On  3£an  and  tht  Developmetd  ttf  hit 
FaeuUiett  voL  i.  oh.  7),  also  on  the  an^ 
thority  of  Rau,  contains  additional  mattar, 
and  dilTiart  in  some  items  from  the  preced- 
ing, probably  from  the  author's  having 
taken.  In  those  cases,  an  average  of  dif- 
ferent years: 

Per  cent. 

Ireland 2*46 

Hungary 3*40 

Spain 1-66 

England 1*66 

Rhenish  .Prussia.    .    .    .    1*38 

Austria 1*30 

BavarU l*Oft 

Netherlands 0*94 

Naples O'SS 

France 0*63 

Sweden      ......    0*58 

Lombardy 0*45 

A  very  carefully  prepared  statement, 
by  M.  Legoyt,  in  the  Journal  de»  Sconth 
mittet  for  May  1847,  which  brings  up  the 
results  for  France  to  the  census  of  the  pre- 


§4. 

cent.t  At  the  oenias  of  182 
rate  of  annnal  bcreate  ihowi 
only  1*08  per  cent  in  the  five 
or  0*21  annnally;  and  at  the  < 
of  1866  only  0*71  per  cent  fi 
yean,  or  0*14  annnally;  so,  th 
the  words  of  M.  de  Laveigne,  ** 
lation  has  almost  ceased  to  in< 
in  France"!  ^^etk  this  slow  m 
is  wholly  the  effect  of  a  diminiil 
deaths ;  the  nnmher  of  hirths  i 
creasing  at  all,  while  the  prv^ 
of  the  hirths  to  the  popnlation  i 
stantly  diminishing.§  This  slow  % 
of  the  nnmbers  of  the  people. 


ceding  year  1846,  Is  summed  up 

in 

lowing  table : 

^ 

*     • 

g 

Is! 

1 

< 

^ 

Percent 

^ 

Sweden.    .    . 

0*81 

Norway.    .    • 

1*36 

Denmark  .    . 

Russia   .    .    . 

•    • 

... 

Austria .    .    . 

0*86 
1*84 

Prusda  .    .    . 

,    , 

,    , 

1*46 

Hanover    .    . 

,    , 

... 

BavarU.    .    . 

,    , 

Wurtemberg. 

,    , 

0.01 

Holland.    .    . 

0*90 
1-08 

Belgium     .    . 
Ssrdinia     .    , 

•    • 

Great  Britain 

(ex. 

}.« 

elusive  of  In 

3land) 

France  .    .    . 

,    , 

0-68 

United  States 

•    • 

3-27 

____^ 

*  Jowmal  dt$  Seonomittet  for  March  and  May  1847. 
t  M.  Legoyt  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  was  understated  in  1841.  andtb*  " 
between  that  time  and  1846  consequently  overstated,  and  that  the  real  increai* 
the  whole  period  was  something  intermediate  between  the  last  two  averages,  or  oi^ 
more  than  one  in  two  hundred. 

t  Journal  de»  SconomUtet  for  February  1847.    In  the  Journal  tor  JanuaryJ^' 

Legoyt  gives  some  of  the  numbers  slighUy  altered,  and,  I  presume,  correcMd* 

series  of  percentages  is  1*28,  OSl,  0*69,  060,  0*41,  0*68,  0*22,  and  0*20.    The  Is^  ^ 

that  of  1861,  shows  a  slight  reaction,  the  pAvcentage,  independently  of  the  newly  M< 

departments,  being  0*32. 

I  The  following  are  the  numbers  given  by  M.  Legoyt : 

From  1824  to  1828  annual  number  of  births  981,914,  being  1  in  82*80  of  the  popv 

..     1829  to  1833  „  „  965,444,      „     1  hi  34  00        „         •• 

„     1834  to  1838  „  „  972,99%     „     1  in  34-39        «         m 

..     1839  to  1843  M  >,  970,61/,      „     1  in  35*27        „         m 

„     1844  &  1845  ..  „  983,573,      „      I  in  3558        „  « 

In  the  last  two  years  the  births,  according  to  M.  Legoyt,  ware  swellet^  by  the  tV 
aconsiderable  immigration.  *'  This  diminution  of  births,"  be  observes,  '*  ti  ^e  tliere  is 
stant,  though  not  a  rapid  increase  both  of  population  and  of  marriages,  can  only  besttt 
to  the  progress  of  prudence  and  forethought  in  families.  It  was  a  foreseen  oonseM 
•or  civil  and  sodal  institutions,  which,  producing  a  daily  increasing  subdivision  of  n 
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oreftsef  much  more  rapidlj, 
d  a  noticeable  improvement 
dition  cf  the  labouring  clais. 
jQBtanceB  of  that  portion  of 
who  are  landed  proprietors 
aniy  ascertained  with  preci- 
g  of  course  extremely  vari- 
the  mere  labourers,  who 

0  direct    benefit   from    the 

1  landed  property  which  took 
le  Revolution,  have  un(|ue»- 
rach  improved  in  condition 

period.*    Dr.  Ban  testifies 

and  moveable,  call  farth  in  oar 
Qstinctt  of  conservation  and  of 

department!,  among  which 
the  moet  thriving  in  Nor- 
leaths  even  then  exceeded  the 
I  census  of  1856  exhibits  the  re- 
st of  a  positive  diminution  in  the 
f  64  out  of  the  86  departments. 
i  comment  on  the  pauper- warren 
I  M.  de  Lavergne's  analysis  of 

Lasses  of  our  population  which 
ages,  and  are  therefore  the  most 
indigence,  are  now  (IS46)  much 
ded  with  the  necessaries  of  food, 
I  clothing,  than  they  were  at  the 
yf  the  century.  This  may  be 
be  testimony  of  all  persons  who 
ber  the  earlier  of  the  two  periods 
Were  there  any  doubts  on  the 
7  might  eaaily  be  dissipated  by 
old  cultinitors  and  workmen,  aa 
slf  done  in  various  localities,  with- 
S  with  a  single  contrary  testimony ; 
K)  appeal  to  the  facts  collected  by 
te  observer,  M.  ViUerm^,  in  his 
the  Moral  and  Physical  Condition 
forking  Classes,  book  iL  ch.  1." 
^mtthe  Oauae$  qflndigenett  by  A. 
>p.  84-£.)  The  same  writer  speaks 
"the  considerable  rise  which  has 
ie  aince  1789  in  the  wages  of  agri- 
Itf. labourers;*'  and  adds  the  fol- 
ideoce  of  a  higher  standard  of 
Bqoirements,  even  in  that  portion 
'n  population,  the  state  of  which 
represented  as  most  deplorable. 
It  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a  con- 
hsoge  has  taken  place  in  the  habits 
erstives  in  our  manufacturing 
f  now  expend  much  more  than  for- 
othing and  ornament.  . . .  Certain 
rorkpeople,  such  as  the  eantUs  of 
ieording  to  all  representations, 
unterpart,onr  handloom  weavers, 
irst  paid  class  of  artizans,)  "  no 
r  themselves,  as  they  did  formerly, 
h  filthy  rags.**  (Page  164.) 
idii^  statements  were  given  in 
loos  of  this  work,  being  the  best 
had  at  the  time  access ;  but  evi- 
€i  a  more  recent,  and  of  a  more 
tmeiae  character,  will  now  b« 


to  a  similar  fact  in  the  case  of  another 
country  in  which  the  subdivision  of 
the  land  is  probably  excessive,  the 
Palatinate.* 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  Bingle  authentic 
instance  which  supports  the  assertion 
that  rapid  multiptication  is  promoted 
by  peasant  properties.  Instances  may 
unaoubtedlv  be  cited  of  its  not  being 
prevented  vj  them,  and  one  of  the 
principal   of  these  ^  is  Belgium ;  the 

Erospects  of  which,  in  respect  to  popu- 
btion,  are  at  present  a  matter  of  con- 
found in  the  important  work  of  Bi.  L4ou— 
de  Lavergiie,  Rural  Economjf  qf  Franc*  tintre 
1789.  According  to  that  painstaking,  well- 
informed,  and  most  impartial  enquirer,  tint 
average  daily  wages  of  a  French  labour^.-/ 
have  risen,  ^ce  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  in  the  ratio  of  19  to  30,  while, 
owing  to  the  more  constant  employment,  the 
total  earnings  have  increased  in  a  rtill  greater 
ratio,  not  short  of  double.  The  following 
are  the  statements  of  M.  de  Lavergne  C2nd 
ed.  p.  67) : 

<*  Arthur  Toang  estimates  at  19  sous  IW,  | 
the  average  of  a  day's  wages,  which  must 
now  be  about  1  fi*anc  60  centimes  [u.  3d.], 
and  tills  increase  only  represents  a  part  of 
the  improvement.  Though  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  remained  about  the  same  in  num- 
bers, the  addition  made  to  the  population 
since  1789  having  centred  in  the  towns,  the 
number  of  actual  working  dayshas  increased, 
first  because,  the  duration  of  life  having 
augmented,  the  number  of  able-bodied  men 
is  greater,  and  next,  because  labour  Is  better 
organized,  partly  through  the  suppression  of 
several  festival-holidays,  partly  by  the  mere 
effect  of  a  more  active  demand.  When  we 
take  into  accoimt  the  increased  number  of 
his  working  days,  the  annual  receipts  of  the 
rural  workman  must  have  doubled.  This 
augmentation  of  wsges  answers  to  at  least 
an  equal  augmentation  of  comforts,  since  the 
prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  liave 
changed  but  little,  and  those  of  manufac- 
tured, for  example  of  woven,  articles,  have 
materially  diminished.  The  lodging  of  the 
labourers  has  also  improved,  if  not  in  all, 
at  least  in  most  of  our  provinces.*' 

M.  de  Lavergne's  estimate  of  the  average 
amount  of  a  day's  wages  is  grounded  on  a 
careM  comparison,  in  this  and  all  other 
economical  points  of  view,  of  all  the  different 
provinces  of  France. 

*  In  his  little  book  on  the  Agriculture  of 
the  Palatinate,  already  cited.  He  says  that 
the  daily  wages  of  labour,  which  during  the 
last  years  of  the  war  were  unusually  high, 
and  so  continued  until  1817,  afterwards  sank 
to  a  lower  money-rate,  but  that  the  prices 
of  many  commodities  having  fiillen  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple was  unequivocally  improved.  The  food 
given  to  fsrm  labourers  by  their  employera 
has  also  greatly  improved  in  ananti^  amd 
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mderable  uncertainty.  Belgium  has 
the  most  rapidly  increasing  population 
on  the  Continent ;  and  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  require,  as 
they  must  soon  do,  that  this  rapidity 
should  be  checked,  there  will  he  a  con- 
siderable strength  of  existing  habit  to 
be  broken  through.  One  of  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  is  the  great 
power  possessed  over  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
whose  influence  is  everywhere  strongly 
exerted  against  restraining  population. 
As  yet,  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered ^at  the  indefatigable  industry 
and  great  agricultural  skill  of  the 
people  have  rendered  the  existing 
rapidity  of  increase  practically  inno- 
cuous ;  the  great  number  of  large  es- 
tates still  undivided  affording  by  their 
rual  dismemberment,  a  resource  for 
necessary  augmentation  of  ^  the 
gross  produce ;  and  there  are,  besides, 
many  laige  manufacturing  towns,  and 
mining  and  coal  disliricts,  which  attract 
und  employ  a  considerable  portion  of 
tiie  annual  increase  of  population. 

r    %  5.  But  even  where  peasant  pro- 
perties are  accompanied  by  an  excess 
of  numbers,  this  evil  is  not  necessarily 
^  attended  with    the  additional  econo- 
\  mical  disadvantage  of  too  great  a  sub- 
i  division  of  the  land.    It  does  not  follow 
i  because  landed  propertv  is   minutely 
'^^vided,   that  farms  will  be  so.     Ab 
lar^  proj>erties    are    perfectly    com- 
patible with  small  farms,  so  are  small 
properties  with  farms  of  an  adequate 
size  ;  and  a  subdivision  of  occupancy  is 
not  an  inevitable  consequence  of  even 
undue  multiplication   among  peasant 

quality.  **  It  is  now  considerably  better  than 
about  forty  years  ago,  when  the  poorer  class 
obtained  less  flesh-meat  and  puddings,  and 
no  cheese,  butter,  and  the  like."  (p.  20.) 
**  Such  an  Increase  of  wages"  (adds  the  Pro- 
fiSBor)  '*  which  must  be  estimated  not  in 
money,  but  in  the  quantity  of  necessaries 
and  conveniences  which  the  labourer  is  ena- 
bled to  procure,  is,  by  universal  admission,  a 
proof  that  the  mass  of  capital  must  have  in- 
creased." It  proves  not  only  this,  but  also 
that  the  labouring  population  has  not  in- 
creased in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that,  in  this 
instance  as  well  as  in  France,  the  division  of 
the  land,  even  when  excessiye,  has  been 
compatible  with  a  strengthening  of  the  pru- 
danDal  cheoka  to  population. 


proprietors.  Ab  might  be  expe« 
from  their  admirable  intelligenoE 
things  relating  to  their  occupstioD, 
Flemish  peasantry  have  long  lei 
this  lesson.  "  The  habit  of  not  di 
ing  properties."  savs  Dr.  Ban,*  " 
the  opinion  that  tnis  is  advantage 
have  been  so  completely  preservoi 
Flanders,  that  even  now,  whei 
peasant  dies  leaving  several  chile 
they^  do  not  think  of  dividing 
patrimony,  though  it  be  neither 
tailed  nor  settled  in  tmst ;  they  p 
selling  it  entire,  and  sharing  the 
ceeds,  oocsideiing  it  as  a  jewel  ^ 
loses  its  value  when  it  is  divia 
That  the  same  feeling  must  pa 
widely  even  in  France,  is  sho^ 
the  great  frequency  of  sales  of 
amounting  in  ten  years  to  a  ff 
port  of  the  whole  soil  of  the  coc3 
and  M.  Passv,  in  his  tract  "  (^ 
Changes  in  tne  Agricultural  Coim 
of  the  Department  of  the  Eor^ 
the  year  1800,"t  states  other- 
tending  to  the  same  conclusion, 
example,"  savs  he, "  of  thisdepa^s 
attests  that  tnere  does  not  exist,  a^ 
writers  have  imagined,  betw&^ 
distribution  of  property  and  "t: 
cultivation,  a  connexion  whicb. 
invincibly  to  assimilate  them, 
portion  of  it  have  changes  or 
ship  had  a  perceptible  influex 
the  size  of  holdings.  While,  i 
tricts  of  small  fiEuming,  lands  t 
ing  to  the  same  owner  are  ordi 
distributed  among  manv  tea&nf 
neither  is  it  uncommon,  m  places  i 
the  grande  culture  prevails,  fi* 
same  farmer  to  rent  the  lands  of  »' 
proprietors.  In  the  plains  of  ^* 
m  particular,  many  active  and 
cultivators  do  not  content  thein«a 
with  a  single  form ;  others  add  to 
lands  of  their  principal  holdiogi 
those    in    the    neighbourhood  wk 

•  Page  334  of  the  BrusseU  tramlitioik 
cites  as  an  authority,  Schwers,  Psp^ 
Affriculture,  i.  ISH. 

t  One  of  the  many  important  papen^ 
kve  appeared  in  the  Journal  dt$  9t 
iriet,  the  organ  of  the  prindpil  poB 
economists  of  Frances,  and  doing  gnilj 
increasing  honour  to  their  knowledfi 
ability.  M.  Passy's  essay  has  been  npl 
separately  as  a  pamphlet. 


have 
mittet. 
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they  ars  sUe  to  hire,  and  in  this 
manner  make  up  a  total  extent  which 
in  some  cases  reaches  or  exceeds  two 
hundred  hectares"  (five  hundred  Eng- 
lish acres).  ''The  more  the  estates 
are  dismemhered,  the  more  freqnent 
do  this  sort  of  arrangements  become  ; 
and  as  they  conduce  to  the  interest  of 
all  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  time 
will  confirm  them.'* 

"  In  some  places,'*  says  M.  de  La- 
vergne,*  "in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  for  example,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ^ande  culture  become 
evident,  the  size  of  &rms  tends  to  in- 
crease, several  farms  are  thrown  to- 
gether into  one,  and  fimners  enlam 
their  holdings  by  renting  pareeUes 
from  a  nmnber  of  different  proprietors. 
Elsewhere  farms  as  well  as  properties 
of  too  g^reat  extent,  tend  to  division. 
Cultivation  spontaneously  finds  out  the 
organization  which  suits  it  best.**  It 
is  a  striking  fact,  stated  by  the  same 
eminent  writer,f  that  the  departments 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of 
small  separate  accounts  with  the  tax- 
collector,  are  the  Nord,  the  Somme, 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  the  Seine  Infe- 
rieure,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Oise;  all 
Df  them  among  the  richest  and  best 
cultiyated,  and  the  first-mentioned  of 
them  the  very  richest  and  best  culti- 
vated, in  France. 

Undue  subdivision,  and  excessive 
smallness  of  holdings,  are  undoubtedly 
a  prevalent  evil  in  some  countries  of 
peasant  proprietors,  and  particularly 
in  parts  m  Germany  and  France.  The 
governments  of  Bavaria  and  Nassau 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  impose 
a  ^gal  limit  to  subdivision,  and  the 
Prossiaii  Grovemment  unsuccessfully 
proposed  the  same  measure  to  the 
Estates  of  its  Bhenish  Provinces.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  will  anywhere  be 
found  that  the  petite  culture  is  the 
system  of  the  peasants,  and  the  grande 
euiiure  that  of  the  great  landlords : 

«  Murai  Beomomjf  ^Franet,  p.  465. 
t  P.  117.  See,  for  facts  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency, pp.  141 ,  860,  and  other  passages  of  the 
■ame  iinporCant  treatise ;  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  eqnallj  abounds  with  evidence  of  the 
■lischievons  effect  of  subdivision  when  too 
■dniite,  or  when  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
•r  Us  pndarts  is  not  suitable  tc  it. 


on  the  contrary,  wherever  the  small 
properties  are  divided  among  too  many 
propriotors,  I  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  the  large  properties  also  are  par- 
celled out  among  too  many  farmers, 
and  that|the  cause  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  a  backward  state  of  capital, 
skill,  and  agricultural  enterprise.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  subdivi- 
sion in  France  is  not  more  excessive 
than  is  accounted  for  by  this  cause; 
that  it  is  diminishing,  not  increasing ; 
and  that  the  terror  expressed  in  some 
quarters  at  the  progress  of  the  mor- 
ceUementf  is  one  of  the  most  ground- 
less of  real  or  pretended  panics.* 

If  peasant  properties  have  any  efiect 
in  promoting  subdivision  beyond  the 
degree  which  corresponds  to  the  agri- 

*  Mr.  Laing,  in  hia  latest  publication, 
**  Observations  on  the  Social  and  Political 
State  of  the  European  People  in  1848  and 
1849,"  a  book  devoted  to  the  glorification  of 
England,  and  the  disparagement  of  every- 
thing elsewhere  whtch  others,  or  even  he 
himself  in  fbrmer  works,  had  thought  worthy 
of  praise,  arKues  that  "although  the  land 
itself  is  not  divided  and  subdivided"  on  th« 
death  of  the  proprietor,  *'  the  value  of  the 
land  is,  and  with  effects  almost  as  prejudicial 
to  social  progress.  The  value  of  each  share 
becomes  a  debt  or  burden  upon  the  land." 
Consequently  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  retrograde ;  "  each  gene- 
ration is  worse  off  than  the  preceding  one, 
although  the  land  is  neither  less  nor  more 
divided,  nor  worse  cultivated."  And  tliis  he 
gives  as  the  explanation  of  thegreat  indebted- 
ness of  the  small  landed  proprietors  in 
France  (pp.  97-9).  If  these  sUtements  were 
correct,  they  would  invalidate  all  which  Mr. 
Laing  affirmed  so  positively  in  other  writings, 
and  repeato  in  this,  respecting  the  peculiar 
efficacy  of  the  possession  of  land  in  pre- 
venting over-population.  But  he  Is  entirely 
mistaken  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  In  the 
only  country  of  which  he  speaks  flrom  actual 
residence,  Norway,  he  does  not  pretend  that 
the  condition  of  the  peasant  proprietors  is 
deteriorating.  The  facts  already  cited  prove 
that  in  respect  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Switaerland,  the  assertion  is  equally  wide  of 
the  mark ;  and  what  has  been  shown  re- 
specting the  slow  increase  of  population  in 
France,  demonstrates  that  if  the  condition 
of  the  French  peasantry  was  deteriorating, 
it  could  not  be  from  the  cause  supposed  by 
Mr.  Laing.  The  truth  I  believe  to  be  that 
in  every  country  without  exception,  in  which 
peasant  properties  prevail,  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  improving,  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  even  its  fertility  iiMareasing,  and 
from  the  larger  surplus  which  remains  after 
feeding  the  agricultural  classes,  the  towns 
are  augmenting  both  in  popolatioii  and  in 
the  weU-being  of  their  inhabitants. 
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enltural  praoticefl  of  the  country,  and 
which  is  cnstomary  on  its  large  estates, 
the  cause  must  lie  in  nne  of  the  salu- 
tary influences  of  tfav>  system ;  the 
eminent  degree  in  which  it  promotes 
providence  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
not  heing  yet  peasant  proprietors,  hope 
to  become  so.  In  £ngland,  where  the 
agricultural  labourer  has  noinyestment 
for  his  savings  but  the  savings  bank, 
and  no  position  to  which  he  can  rise  by 
any  exercise  of  economy,  except  per- 
haps that  of  a  petty  shopkeeper,  with  its 
chances  of  bankruptcy,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  resembling  the  intense  spirit  of 
thrift  which  taJkes  possession  of  one 
who,  from  being  a  day  labourer,  can 
raise  himself  by  saving  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  landed  proprietor.  According 
to  almost  all  authonties,  the  real  cause 
of  the  morceUement  is  the  higher  price 
which  can  be  obtained  for  land  by 
^telling  it  to  the  peasantry,  as  an  in- 
Vc.'Stment  for  their  small  accumulations, 
than  by  disposing  of  it  entire  to  some 
rich  purchaser  who  has  no  object  but 
to  live  on  its  income  without  improving 
it.  The  hope  of  obtaining  such  an 
investment  is  the  most  powerful  of  in- 
ducements, to  those  who  are  without 
land,  to  practise  the  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  self-restraint,  on  whicii  their 
success  in  this  object  of  ambition  is 
dependent. 

As  the  result  of  this  enquiry  into 
the  direct  operation  and  indirect  in- 
fluences of  peasant  properties,  I  con- 
,'|  ceive  it  to  be  establiBDeu,  that  there  is 
/no  necessary  connexion  between  this 
I  ibrm  of  landed  property  and   an  im- 
I  perfect  state  of  the  arts  of  production ; 
^  I  that  it  is  favourable  in  quite  as  many 
respects  as  it  is  unfavourable,  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  powers  of  the 
soil;  that  no  other  existing  state  of 
agricultural  economy  has  so  beneficial 
an  efl'ect  on  the  industry,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  frugality,  and  prudence  of 
the  population,  nor  tends  on  the  whole 
so  much  to  discourage  an  improvident 
increase  of  their  numbers ;  and  that 
no  existing  state,  therefore,  is  on  the 
whole   so  £avourabie«  both    to    their 
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moral  and  their  physical  welfan. 
Compared  with  the  EngliBh  system  d 
cultivation  by  hired  labour,  it  must  be 
regarded  «s  eminently  bene&ial  to  the 
labouring  class.*  We  are  not  on  the 
present  occasion  called  upon  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  point  ovmership  of  the 
land  by  associations  of  labourers. 


*  French  history  ttrikingly  oonflnns  tlMn 
oonclusiont.  Three  times  during  the  ooane 
of  ages  the  peasantry  have  been  porchsMis 
of  land  i  and  these  timet  immediately  jn- 
ceded  the  three  prindpal  eras  of  ntneh 
agricultural  prosperi^. 

*'  In  the  worst  times,"  mjb  the  histerta 
Blichelet  (Tht  PiopU,  Part  i.  ch.  1),  '*ths 
times  of  imiversal  poverty,  when  even  liM 
rich  are  poor  and  oblijred  to  tell,  the  poor  in 
enabled  to  buy:  no  other  porohaser  pr»' 
senting  himself  the  peasant  in  rags  amvn 
with  his  piece  of  gold,  and  acquires  a  Httls 
bit  of  land.  These  moments  of  disaster  in 
which  the  peasant  was  able  to  boy  land  sft  s 
low  price,  have  always  been  f<dlowed  bj  • 
sudden  gush  of  prosperity  which  people  eoold 
not  account  for.  Tou-aids  1500,  Ibr  Biaaafllft, 
when  France,  exhausted  by  Leois  XL, 
seemed  to  be  completing  its  ruin  in  Italy,  the 
noblesse  who  went  to  the  wart  were  oblifsd 
to  sell:  the  land,  passing  into  new  bsadiy 
suddenly  began  to  flourish ;  men  b^to  ts 
labour  and  to  build.  This  happy  iiMliixtit. 
in  the  style  of  courtly  historiaot,  was  ctUsI 
tJu  good  IiOU>i$  2CII. 

"  UnhappUy  it  did  not  last  long.  Searedy 
had  the  land  recovered  itself  when  the  tsi* 
collector  fell  upon  it;  the  wars  of  religka 
followed,  and  seamed  to  rase  OTerything  ts 
the  ground ;  with  horrible  miseries,  dresdiU 
famines,  in  which  mothers  deToured  tiieir 
children.  Who  would  believe  that  the  oouih 
try  recovered  ttovo.  this?  Scarcely  is  the  war 
ended,  when  from  the  devastated  fields,  and 
the  cottages  still  black  with  the  flames,  oomes 
forth  the  hoard  of  the  peasant.  He  bojn; 
in  ten  yeiirs,  France  wears  a  new  face ;  ia 
twenty  or  thirty,  all  posseasionahavedoublsd 
and  trebled  in  value.  This  moment,  agala 
baptized  by  a  royal  name,  is  called  ik*  §mi 
Henry  IV.  and  th«  great  Bichelieu.** 

Of  the  third  era  it  is  needless  again  ts 
speak  ;  it  was  that  of  the  Revolution. 

Whoever  would  study  the  reyerse  of  ths 
picture,  may  compare  these  historic  pcriodi. 
characterized  by  the  dismemberment  of 
large  and  the  construction  of  small  proper* 
ties,  with  the  wide-spread  national  sufiterinf 
which  acccnnpanied,  and  the  permanent  d»> 
terioration  of  the  condition  of  the  labooring 
classes  which  followed,  the** clearing** awaj 
of  small  yeomen  to  make  room  for  largt 
grazing  farms,  which  waa  th«  grand  eooao* 
mical  event  of  English  history  durii^  thr 
sixteenth  century. 
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f  L.    Fmou  tHe  oaae  in  which  the 
pTodooe  of  land  and  labour  belongs 
nndiiridedly  to  the  labourer,  we  proceed 
to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  diyiaed,  but 
between  two  daases  onlj,  the  labourers 
and  the  landowner! ;  the  character  of 
oapitalista  merging  in  the  one  or  the 
oiher,  as  the  case  may  be.    It  is  pos- 
nble  indeed  to  oonoeife  that  tnere 
mig^  be  only  two  classes  of  persons 
to  share  the  produce,  and  that  a  class 
of  capitaliats  might  be  one  of  them ; 
the  cnaracter  of  labourer  and  that  of 
landowner  being  united  to  form  the 
other.    This  might  oooor  in  two  ways. 
The    laboureis,  though    owning    the 
land,  mieht  let  it  to  a  tenant^  and 
work  unioer  him  as  hired    servants. 
Bnt  this  arrangement)    eyen  in  the 
very  rare  cases  which  could  give  rise 
to  It,  would  not  require  any  particular 
discussion,  since  it  would  not  differ  in 
anymatenal  respect  from  the  three- 
fold system  of  labourers,  capitalists, 
and  landlords.    The  other  case  is  the 
not  anoommonone,in  which  a  peasant 
pronrietor  owns    and    cultiyates  the 
Und,  but  raises  the  little  capital  re- 
ouired,     by    a    mortgage    upon    it. 
Neither  does  this  case  present   any 
impbrtant  peculiarity.    There  is  but 
one  person,  the  peasant  himself,  who 
has  any  right  or  power  of  interference 
in  the  management.    He  paj^s  a  fixed 
annuity  as  interest  to  a  capitalist,  as 
he  pays  another  fixed  sum  in  taxes 
to  the  government.    Without  dwelling 
fiirther  on  diese  cases,  we  pass  to  those 
which  present  marked  features  of  peou- 
liaritT. 

Whan  the  two  parties  sharing  in 
the  produce  are  the  labourer  or 
labourers  and  the  landowner,  it  is  not 
a  very  material  circumstance  in  the 
case,  which  of  the  two  furnishes  the 
stock,  or  whether,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, they  furnish  it,  in  a  determined 
proportion,  between  them.  The  essen- 
tial difisrence  does   not  lie  in  this, 


but  in  another  oiroumstaiice,  namely, 
whether  the  division  of  the  produce 
between  the  two  is  regulated  by 
custom  or  by  competition.  We  wiu 
begin  with  the  former  case ;  of  which 
the  metayer  culture  is  the  principal, 
and  in  Europe  almost  the  sole,  example. 
The  principle  of  the  metayer  system 
is  that  the  labourer,  or  peasant,  makes 
his  engagement  directly  with  the  land- 
owner, and  pays,  not  a  fixed  rent, 
either  in  money  or  in  kind,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  produce,  or 
rather  of^what  remains  of  the  produce  j 
after  deducting  what  is  considered  ne-  : 
cessary  to  keep  up  the  stock.  The 
proportion  is  usually,  as  the  name  im-  | 
ports,  one-half;  but  in  several  districts 
m  Italy  it  is  two-thirds.  Respecting 
the  supply  of  stock,  the  custom  varies 
from  place  to  place;  in  some  nlaces 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  whole,  in 
others  half^  in  others  some  particular 
part,  as  for  instance  the  cattle  and 
seed,  the  labourer  providing  the  im- 
plements.*    "This  connexion,"  says 

•  In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  ac- 
ocM'dii^  to  Arthnr  Young  (1.  403)  there  wm 
great  local  diversitj  in  thia  respect.  In 
Champagne,  **  the  landlord  commonly  finds 
half  the  cattle  and  half  the  seed,  and  the 
metayer,  labonr,  implements,  and  taxes; 
but  in  some  districts  the  landlord  bears  a 
share  of  these.  In  Roussillon,  the  landlon^ 
pays  half  the  taxes ;  and  in  Ouienne,  firom 
Auch  to  Fleuran,  many  landlords  pay  all. 
Near  Ag^illon,  on  the  Qaronne,  the  metayers 
furnish  half  the  cattle.  At  Nangis,  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  I  met  with  an  agreement  for 
Uie  landlord  to  fiimish  live  stock,  implements, 
hameM,  and  taxes ;  the  metayer  found  labour 
and  his  own  capitation  tax:  the  landlord 
repaired  the  house  and  gates ;  the  metayer 
the  windows :  the  landlord  proTided  seed  the 
first  year,  the  metayer  the  last ;  in  the  inter- 
Tening  years  they  supply  half  and  half.  In 
the  Bourt)onnoLs  the  landlord  finds  all  sorts 
of  live  stock,  yet  the  metayer  sells,  changee, 
and  buys  at  his  will;  the  steward  keeping 
an  account  of  these  mutations,  for  the  land- 
lord has  half  the  product  of  sales,  and  pays 
half  the  purchases."  In  Piedmont,  he  says, 
"  the  landlord  commonly  pays  the  taxes  and 
repairs  the  buildings,  and  tiie  tenant  pj-oTidei 
cattle,  implements,  and  seed."    (II.  Ifil.) 
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Sismondi,  speaking  chieflj  of  Toe- 
canjy*  "  18  often  the  subject  of  a  con- 
tract)  to  define  certain  services  and 
certain  occasional  payments  to  which 
the  metayer  binds  nimself ;  neverthe- 
less the  differences  in  the  obligations 
of  one  such  contract  and  another  are 
inconsiderable ;  usage  governs  alike  all 
these  engagements,  and  supplies  the 
stipulations  which  have  not  oeen  ex- 
pressed: and  the  landlord  who  at-, 
tempted  to  depart  from  usage,  who/ 
exacted  more  than  his  neighbour,  who/ 
took  for  the  basis  of  the  agreemenic' 
anything  but  the  equal  division  of  the 
crops,  would  render  himself  so  odious, 
he  would  be  so  sure  of  not  obtaining  a 
metayer  who  was  an  honest  man,  that 
the  contract  of  all  the  metayers  may 
be  considered  as  identical,  at  least  in 
each  province^  and  never  gives  rise  to 
any  conipetition  among  peasants  in 
search  of  employment,  or  any  offer  to 
cultivate  the  soil  on  cheaper  terms 
than  one  another.'*  To  the  same  effect 
Ghateauvieux,t  speakine  of  the  me- 
tayers of  Piedmont.  "  They  consider 
It'*  (the  farm)  ''as  a  patrimony,  and 
never  think  of  renewing  the  lease,  but 
ffo  on  from  generation  to  generation,  on 
uie  same  terms,  without  writings  or 
registries."^ 

§  2.  When  the  partition  of  the 
produce  is  a  matter  of  fixed  usage,  not 
of  varying  convention,  political  eco- 
nomy has  no  laws  of  distribution  to 
investigate.     It  has  only  to  consider, 

•  8tMdie$  in  PoKHecU  Economy,  Essay  VI. 
On  the  Condition  of  the  Cultivators  in  Tus- 
cany. 

t  Letten  /hm  Italy.  I  quote  from  Dr. 
Rlgby's  translation,  (p.  22.) 

X  This  virtual  fixity  of  tenure  is  not  how- 
ever universal  even  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  to  its 
absence  that  Sismondi  attributes  the  inferior 
condition  of  the  metayers  in  some  provinces 
of  Naples,  in  Lucca^  and  in  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa ;  where  the  landlords  obtain  a  larger 
(though  still  a  fixed)  share  of  the  produce. 
In  those  countries  the  cultivation  is  splendid, 
but  the  peopU  wretchedlvpoor.  **  The  same 
misfortune  vf^uid  probably  have  befallen  the 
people  of  Tuscany  if  public  opinion  did  not 
protect  the  cultivator;  but  a  proprietor 
would  not  dare  to  impose  conditions  unusual 
in  the  country,  and  even  in  changing  one 
metayer  for  another,  he  alters  nothing  in  the 
ierms  of  the  engagement.**  Ifew  FrineipUt 
ifJPaUtical  Jleammy,  book  Ui.  «iu  6. 


as  in  the  ease  of  peasant  inropiieta^ 
the  effects  of  the  system,  mrst^  on  tu 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  manSj 
and  physically,  and  secondly,  on  tM 
efficiency  of  the  labour.  In  both  then 
particulars  the  metayer  system  has  die 
characteristic  advantages  of  peasui 
properties,  but  has  them  in  a  less  dsi 
iferee.  The  metayer  has  less  motii« 
1o  exertion  than  the  peasant  proprietor 
(since  only  half  the  miits  of  nis  indoi- 
try,  instead  of  the  whole,  are  his  own 
But  he  has  a  much  stronger  motifs 
than  a  day  labourer,  who  has  no  other 
interest  in  the  result  than  not  to  be 
dismissed.  If  the  metayer  cannot  be 
turned  out  except  for  some  yiolatioii  at 
his  contract,  he  has  a  stronger  motiie 
to  exertion  than  any  tenant-fiumer 
who  has  not  a  lease.  The  metayer  ii 
at  least  his  landlord*s  partner,  and  a 
half-sharer  in  their  joint  gains.  When, 
too,  the  permanence  of  his  tenure  ii 
guaranteed  by  custom,  he  acmiires 
local  attachments,  and  much  of  the 
feelings  of  a  proprietor.  I  am  sop- 
posing  that  this  naif  prodnoe  is  sum- 
cient  to  J^eld  him  a  comfortaUe 
support.  Whether  it  is  so,  depeodi 
(in  any  given  state  of  agriculture)  on 
the  degree  of  subdivision  of  the  land ; 
which  depends  on  the  operation  d  the 
population  principle.  A  mnltipIicatioB 
of  people,  Myond  the  number  that  can 
be  properly  supported  on  the  land  or 
taken  off  by  manu£Ekotores,  is  incident 
even  to  a  peasant  proprietaiy^  and  d 
course  not  less  but  rather  more  mddent 
to  a  metayer  population.  Hie  ten- 
dency, however,  which  we  noticed  in 
the  proprietary^  system,  to  prooiote 
prudence  on  this  point,  is  in  no  small 
degree  conmion  to  it  with  the  metayer 
system.  There,  also,  it  is  a  matter  d 
easy  and  exact  calculation  whether  i 
family  can  be  supported  or  not.  If  it 
is  easy  to  see  whether  the  owner  of  the 
whole  produce  can  increase  the  ifo> 
duction  so  as  to  maintain  a  greattr 
number  of  persons  equally  well,  it  is  s 
not  less  simple  problem  whether  the 
owner  of  half  the  produce  can  do  9X* 
•  M.  Bastiat  alArms  that  evan  is 
France,  incontestably  the  least  fiwoonbli 
example  of  the  metayer  sgrstem,  its  tfcl 
in  repressing  population  la  tjuui|iteBiwi 
**It    is  a  weU-asoertaiiMd    Iket   that  tfci 
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ni&n  i»  one  dieok  which  this  BTstem 
■eenui  to  ofiar,  over  and  above  those 
held  oat  tiwea  by  the  proprietaiy 
syitem ;  there  is  a  landlord,  who  may 
exert  a  controlling  power,  by  refnsing 
hie  oonaent  to  a  saboiviBion.  I  do  not, 
howerer,  attach  great  importance  to 
this  check  because  the  farm  may  be 
loaded  with  siqierfluooB  hands  without 
beinff  snbdiyided;  and  because,  so  long 
as  tne  increase  of  hands  increases  the 
gross  produce,  which  is  ahnost  always 
me  case,  the  landlord,  who  receives 
kidf  ^e  produce,  is  an  inunediate 
gainer,  the  inconvenience  falling  only 
on  the  laboTrers.  The  landlord  is  no 
doubt  liable  in  the  end  to  suffer  from 
their  povorty,  by  being  forced  to  make 
Advances  to  them,  especially  in  bad 
seasons;  and  a  foresight  of  this  ulti- 
mate inconvenience  may  operate  bene- 
BclaDy  on  such  landlords  as  prefer 
future  security  to  present  profit 

The  characteristic  disadvantage  of 
the  metayer  system  is  very  fairl:^  stated 
by  Adam  Smith.  After  pointing  out 
that  metayers  "  have  a  plain  interest 
that  the  whole  produce  should  be  as 
great  as  possible,  in  order  that  their 
own  proportion  may  be  so,'*  he  con- 
tinnes,*  "  it  could  never,  however,  be 
the  interest  of  this  species  of  culti- 
vators to  lay  out,  in  the  further  im- 
proyemont  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
tittle    stock  which  they  might  save 

tmodaaej  to  ezoMslTe  multiplication  is 
chiefly  manifestod  in  the  dan  who  Uve  on 
wages.  Ormr  these  the  forethought  wliich 
retards  manlageshas  litUe  operation^becaiue 
the  evils  which  flow  ttom  excessive  compe- 
tition appear  to  them  only  Tery  conAuedly, 
Mid  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  is,  there- 
fbre,  the  most  advantageous  condition  of  a 
people  to  be  so  organised  as  to  contain  no 
regular  class  of  labourers  for  hire.  In  me- 
tayer countries,  marriages  are  principally 
determined  by  the  demands  of  cnltiTstion ; 
they  increase  when,  from  wtiateTer  cause, 
the  metairies  cOiBr  Tacanoies  injurious  to 
production;  they  diminish  when  the  places 
are  filled  up.  A  fltot  easily  ascertained,  the 
jyroportioo  between  the  siae  of  the  farm  and 
the  number  of  hands,  operates  like  fore- 
thought, and  with  grespter  effect.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  when  nothing  occurs  to 
makean  opening  fhr  a  superfluous  population, 
numbers  remsln  stationanr:  as  is  seen  in 
our  southern  departments.^  Contidtraiioiu 
0m  M0ta9aff0,inth»  Journal  dm  EeommitUt 
for  Febmaiy  1846- 

•  iresttle/iV«««w»keokliL«h.lL 


from  their  own  share  of  the  produce, 
because  the  lord,  who  laid  out  nothing, 
was  to  get  one  half  of  whatever  it 
produced.  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a 
tenth  of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a 
very  great  hindrance  to  improvement. 
A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to 
one-half,  must  have  been  an  effectual 
bar  to  it.  It  mieht  be  the  interest  of 
a  metayer  to  make  the  kmd  produce 
as  much  as  could  be  brought  out  of  it 
by  means  of  the  stock  famished  by  the 
proprietor;  but  it  could  never  be  his 
mterest  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own 
with  it.  In  France,  where  five  parts 
out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are 
said  to  be  still  occupied  by  tms  species 
of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  complain 
that  their  metayers  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  the  master's  cattle 
rather  in  carriage  than  in  cultivation; 
because  in  the  one  case  they  get  the 
whole  profits  to  themselves,  in  the  other 
they  share  them  with  their  landlord.'* 

It  is  indeed  implied  in  the  very  na-; 
ture  of  the  tenure,  that  all  improve^ 
ments  which  require  expenditure  of^ 
capital,  must  be  made  with  the  capital! 
of  the  landlord.  This,  however,  is  es- 
sentially the  case  even  in  England, 
whenever  the  farmers  are  tenants-at- 
will:  or  (if  Arthur  Young  is  right) 
even  on  a^ "  nine  years  lease.''  If  the 
landlord  is  willing  to  provide  capital 
for  improvements,  the  metayer  has  the 
strongest  interest  in  promoting  them, 
since  half  the  benefit  of  them  will  ac- 
crue to  himself.  As  however  the  per- 
petuity of  tenure  which,  in  the  case 
we  are  discussing,  he  enjoys  by  custom, 
renders  his  consent  a  necessary  condi- 
tion ;  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  dislike 
of  innovation,  characteristic  of  an  agri- 
cultural people  when  not  corrected  by 
education,  are  no  doubt,  as  Uie  advo- 
cates of  the  system  seem  to  admit,  a 
serious  hindrance  to  improvement. 

§  3.  The  metayer  system  has  met 
with  no  mercy  from  English  authori- 
ties. ^  "  There  is  not  one  word  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  practice,"  says 
Arthur  Yoimg,*  "  and  a  thousand  ar- 

rents  that  might  be  used  against 
The  hard  plea  of  necessity  can 
•  flVwelsi  vel.  L  Mw  40«-ib 
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alone  be  urged  in  its  favour;  the  po- 
verty of  the  formers  being  so  great, 
that  the  landlord  must  stock  the  farm, 
or  it  could  not  be  stocked  at  aU :  this 
is  a  most  cmel  burthen  to  a  proprietor, 
who  is  thus  obliged  to  ran  much  of  the 
hazard  of  farming  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  aU  methods,  that  of  trusting 
nis  property  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  are  generaUy  ignorant, 
many  careless,  and  some  imdoubtedly 
wicked.  ...  In  this  most  miserable 
of  all  the  modes  of  letting  land,  the 
defrauded  landlord  receives  a  con- 
temptible rent;  the  farmer  is  in  the 
lowest  state  of  poverty ;  the  land  is 
miserably  cultivated;  and  the  nation 
suffers  as  severely  as  the  parties  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Wherever*  this  system 
prevails,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a  useless  and  miserable  population 
is  found.  .  .  .  Wherever  the  countrv 
(that  I  saw)  is  poor  and  unwatered, 
in  the  Milanese,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
metayers:"  they  are  almost  always 
in  debt  to  their  landlord  for  seed 
or  food,  and  "their  condition  is 
more  wretched  than  that  of  a  day 
labourer.  .  .  .  Theref  are  but  few 
districts"  (in  Italy)  "where  lands 
are  let  to  the  occupying  tenant  at 
a  money-rent;  but  wherever  it  is 
found,  tneir  crops  are  greater;  a  clear 
proof  of  the  imbecility  of  the  metaying 
system."  "  Wherever  it"  (the  metayer 
system)  "has  been  adopted,"  says 
Mr.  M*Culloch,|  "it  has  put  a  stop 
to  all  improvement,  and  has  reduced 
the  cultivators  to  the  most  abject  po- 
verty." Mr.  Jones  §  shares  the  common 
opinion,  and  quotes  Turgot  and  Destutt- 
Tracy  in  support  of  it.  The  impression, 
however,  of  all  these  writers  (notwith- 
standing Arthur  Young's  occasional 
references  to  Italy)  seems  to  be  chiefly 
derived  fi-om  France,  and  France  before 
the  Revolution.  11  Now  the  situation  of 
French  metayers  under  the  old  regime 

*  Travel*,  whi\.l5l-Z. 
t  Ibid.  U.  217. 
I  Principles  qf  FoUHcal  Economjf,  Zrd  ed. 
p.  471. 

§  JSway  an  tht  DittribuHon  qf  Wealth,  pp. 
102-4. 

[|  M.  de  Tracy  is  partially  an  exception, 
busmuch  as  his  experience  readies  lower 
down  than  the  refolutionarj  period :  but  he 


by  no  means  represents  the  tj|il 
form  of  the  contract.  It  k  essH^ 
to  that  form,  that  the  pimnrietor|l 
all  the  taxes.  But  in  Fiance  ^< 
emption  of  the  noblesse  from  & 
taxation  had  led  the  GovernmM^' 
throw  the  whole  burthen  of  their  eM 
increasing  fiscal  exactions  npon  1 
occupiers :  and  it  is  to  theie  ^ 
that  Turgot  ascribed  tiie 
wretchedness  of  the  metayen: 
wretchedness  in  some  cases  bo  ei 
sive,  that  in  Limousin  and  Aafl 
mois  (the  provinces  which  he  M 
nistered)  they  had  seldom  mof^ 
cording  to  him,  after  dedocthig 
burthens,  than  from  twenly-fift 
thirty  livres  (20  to  24  shilhngi) 
head  for  their  whole  annual 
tion :  "  I  do  not  mean  in  money, 
including  all  that  they 
kind  from  their  own  crops."* 
we  add  that  they  had  not  the  -- 
fixity  of  tenure  of  the  metayen  of  ^ 
("in  Limousin,''  says  Arthur  Yor^ 
"  the  metayers  are  considered  ai  ^ 
better  than  menial  servants,  remofl 
at  pleasure,  and  obliged  to  confivA 
all  things  to  the  wiUof  thelandM 

admits  (at  Bfr.  Jones  has  himself  i^ 
another  place)  that  he  is  aoquaintsd  « 
with  a  limited  district,  of  great  sobA> 
and  unfertile  soil.  ,  m 

M.  Passy  is  of  opinion,  that  a  Frentfi 
santry  must  be  in  indigence  and  tbe  ^ 
badly  cultirated  on  a  metayer  <7*^^ 
cause  the  proportion  of  the  prodncs  «■ 
able  by  the  landlord  is  too  high}  »J* 
only  in  more  favourable  climates  ^^ 
land,  not  of  the  most  exuberant  &>*■ 
can  pay  half  its  gross  produce  in  i«>i^ 
leave  enough  to  peasant  ikrmert  t0  ^ 
tliem  to  grow  successfully  the  boo'?  *^^ 
sive  and  valuable  products  of  sgr^^ 
{On  Syeteme  qf  Culture,  p.  35.)  Tg«  ■- 
objection  only  to  a  particular  naiDe»!*' 
portion,  wliich  is  indeed  the  ooOUD^  ^ 
but  is  not  essential  to  the  system. 

*  See  the  '*  Memoir  on  the  So 
Taxes  suffered  by  the  Generality  of 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  State  in 
pp.  260-304  of  the  fourth  volume  of  '^ 
Worlcs.     The   occasional  engagH 
landlords  (as  mentioned  by  Artbor  v 
to  pay  a  I  "    " 

to  Turgot, 
pulsion  of 
only  consents 

tayer  on  other  tains ;  consequently, 
that  case,  the  metayer  is  always  re( 
what  is  barely  sufficiwit  to  preveotbtel 
dying  of  hunger."  (p.  275), 

t  VoLi.p.40«. 
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H  if  eTident  that  their  case  affords  no 
ammient  against  the  metayer  system 
in  Its  better  fbnn.  A  population  who 
could  oall  nothing  their  own — who,  like 
the  Irish  oottiers,  oonld  not  in  any 
contingency  he  worse  off— had  nothing 
to  restrain  them  from  multiplying,  and 
rabdividing  the  land,  until  stopped  by 
actual  starvation. 

We  shall  find  a  yery  different  ]pio- 
ture,  by  the  most  accurate  authorities, 
of  the  metayer  onltivatiim  of  Italy.  In 
the  first  plaoe,  as  to  subdivision.  In 
Loonbardyjaooording  to  ChAteauvienx*, 
there  are  few  farms  which  exceed  sixty 
sores,  and  few  which  have  less  than  ten. 
These  fiurms  are  all  occupied  by  metay- 
ers at  half  profit  They  invariably  dis- 
l^y  "  an  extentf  and  a  richness  in  buildr 
mgs  rarely  known  in  any  other  country 
m  Europe."  Their  plan  ''  affords  the 
greatest  room  with  the  least  extent  of 
building;  is  best  adapted  to  arrange 
and  secure  the  crop;  and  is,  at  the 
tame  time,  the  most  economical,  and 
the  least  exposed  to  accidents  by  fire.*' 
The  court-yard  "exhibits  a  whole  so 
regular  and  commodious,  and  a  system 
of  such  care  and  good  order,  that  our 
dirty  and  ifl-ananged  farms  can  con- 
fey  no  adequate  idea  of."  The  same 
descriptian  lilies  to  Piedmont.  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  excellent.  ''I 
shovdd  thiak^  no  country  can  bring  so 
lanre  a  portion  of  its  prcduce  to  market 
as  Piedmont"  Though  the  soil  is  not 
natmrally  very  fertile,  "  the  number  of 
oities  is  prodigiously  great*'  The 
agriculture  must,  therefore,  be  emi- 
nantly  favouraUe  to  the  net  as  well 
as  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  land. 
"  Eiach  plough  woiks  thirty-two  acres 
in  the  season.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfect  or  neater  than  the  hoeing 
and  moulding  up  the  maize,  when  in 
full  growth,  by  a  single  plough,  with 
a  pair  of  oxen,  without  injury  to  a 
single  plant,  while  all  the  weeds  are 
effiMtaally  deslroyed''  So  much  for 
agricQituial  skilL  "Nothing  can  be 
so  axDftllent  as  the  crop  which  precedes 
and  that  which  follows  it'^  The 
wheat   "is  thrashed  by  a  oylinder, 

«  LHUn  fnm  Half,  tranaUtod  by  Kigby, 
p.  16. 
f  lUd.  pp.  18. 20.       X  IbUL  pp.  34>S1. 


drawn  by  a  horse,  and  guided  by  a  boy, 
while  the  labourers  turn  over  the  straw 
with  forks.  This  |>roce8S  lasts  nearly 
a  fortnight:  it  is  quick  and  economical, 

and  completely  gets  out  the  grain 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  economy 
and  the  management  of  the  land  better 
understood  than  in  Piedmont,  and 
this  explains  the  phenomenon  of  its 
great  {population  and  immense  export 
of  provisions."  All  this  under  metayer 
cultivation. 

Of  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  its 
whole  extent,  both  above  and  below 
Florence,  the  same  writer  thus  speaks  ;* 
— "  Forests  of  olive-trees  covered  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  by 
their  foliage  concealed  an  infinite 
number  of  small  farms,  which  peopled 
these  parts  of  the  mountains:  choHt- 
nut-trees  raised  their  heads  on  the 
higher  slopes,  their  healthy  verdure 
contrasting  with  the  pale  tint  of  the 
olive-trees,  and  spreadmga  brightness 
over  this  amphitheatre.  The  road  was 
bordered  on  each  nde  with  village- 
houses,  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
from  each  other.  ....  They  are 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road,  and  separated  firom  it  by  a  wall, 
and  a  terrace  of  some  feet  in  extent.  On 
the  wall  are  commonly  placed  many 
vases  of  antique  forms,  in  which 
flowers,  aloes,  and  young  orange-trees 
are  growing.  The  house  itself  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  vines. 

Before  these  houses  we  saw  groups  of 
peasant  females  dressed  in  white  Imen, 
silk  corsets,  and  straw  hats  ornamented 

with  flowers These  houses 

being  so  near  each  other,  it  is  evident 
that  the  land  annexed  to  them  must  be 
small,  and  that  property,  in  these 
valleys,  must  be  very  much  divided; 
the  extent  of  these  domains  being 
from  three  to  ten  acres.  The  land  lies 
round  the  houses,  and  is  divided  into 
fields  by  small  canals,  or  rows  of  tre<>R, 
some  of  which  are  mulberry-trees, 
but  the  greatest  number  poplars,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  cattle. 

Each  tree    supports   a  vine 

These    divisions,    arrayed    in    oblong 

squares,  are  large  enough  to  be  cut 

tivated  by  a  plough  without  wheels, 

♦  Pp.  78-S. 
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and  a  pair  of  oxen.  There  is  a  pair  of 
oxen  between  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
farmers;  they  employ  them  sacces- 
givelyin  the  cmtivationof  all  the  farms. 
....  Almost  every  &rm  maintains  a 
well-looking  horse,  which  goes  in  a 
small  two-wheeled  cart,  neatly  made, 
and  painted  red ;  they  serve  for  all  the 
purposes  of  draught  for  the  farm,  and 
ana  also  to  convey  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ters to  mass  and  to  baUs.  Thus,  on 
holidays,  hundreds  of  these  little  carts 
are  seen  flying  in  all  directions,  carry- 
ing the  youn^  women,  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ribbons." 

This  is  not  a  picture  of  poverty ;  and 
60  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  it 
efiectuaUy  redeems  metayer  cultiva- 
tion, as  existing  in  these  countries, 
from  the  reproaches  of  English  writers ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  cultivators,  Ch&teauvieux's  testi- 
mony is,  in  some  points,  not  so  favour- 
able. "  It  is*  neitlier  the  natural  ferti- 
lity^ of  the  soil,  nor  the  abundance 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
which  constitute  the  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals among  whom  the  total  pro- 
duce is  divided,  which  fixes  the  portion 
that  each  is  enabled  to  enjoy.  Here  it 
is  very  small.  I  have  thus  far,  indeed, 
exhibited  a  delightful  country,  well 
watered,  fertile,  and  covered  with  a 
perpetual  vegetation ;  I  have  shown  it 
divided  into  countless  inclosures, 
which,  like  so  many  beds  in  a  garden, 
display  a  thousand  varying  nroduo- 
tions  ;  I  have  shown,  that  to  all  these 
inclosures  are  attached  well-built 
houses,  clothed  with  vines,  and  deco- 
rated with  flowers;  but,  on  entering 
them,  we  find  a  total  want  of  all  the 
conveniences  of  life,  a  table  more  than 
frugal,  and  a  general  appearance  of 
privation."  Is  not  Ch&teauvieux  here 
unconsciously  contrasting  the  condition 
of  the  metayers  with  that  of  the 
farmers  of  other  countries,  when  the 
proper  standard  with  which  to  com- 
pare it  is  that  of  the  agricultural  day- 
labourers  ? 

Arthur  Young  says,t "  I  was  assured 
that  these  metayers  are  (especially  near 

•  Pp.  73— C. 
f  Trav9l$t  vol.  ii.  p.  IM, 


Florence)  much  at  their  ease;  tiiatci 
holidays  they  are  dressed  renuoksUy 
well,  and  not  without  objects  of  hixBf; 
as  silver,  gold,  and  silk :  and  live  wsfl, 
on  plenty  of  bread,  wine,  and  iMnoMiL 
In  some  instances  this  may  posnUybi 
the  case,  but  the  general  utct  is  ooa- 
trary.  It  is  absura  to  think  that  wb- 
tayers,  upon  such  a  farm  as  is  cil* 
tivated  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  can  Uts  si 
their  ease ;  and  a  clear  proof  of  thm 
poverty  is  this,  that  the  landlord,  wh» 
provides  half  the  live  stocli^  is  ofba 
obliged  to  lend  the  peasant  money  to 

procure  his  half. The  meta> 

yers,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  m 
so  poor,  that  landlords  even  lend  them 
com  to  eat :  their  food  is  hlack  fantd, 
made  of  a  mixture  with  Tetches ;  sad 
their  drink  is  very  little  wine,  mixid 
with  water,  and  called  aquaroUe  ;  most  ' 
on  Sundays  only;  their  dress  vwy 
ordinary."  Mr.  Jones  admits  then- 
perior  comfort  of  the  metayers  near 
Florence,  and  attributes  it  partly  ti 
straw-plaiting,  by  which  the  w<mien  d 
the  peasantry  can  earn,  according  to 
ChUteauvieux,*  from  fifteen  to  twodtf 
pence  a-day.  But  even  this  fact  tdb 
m  favour  of  the  metayer  system ;  for 
in  those  parts  of  England  in  whiek 
either  straw-plaiting  or  lace-making  ii 
carried  on  by  the  women  and  childres 
of  the  labouring  class,  as  in  Bedfi>rd- 
shire  and  Buclanghamshire,  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  is  not  better,  but 
rather  worse  than  elsewhere,  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  being  depreaed 
by  a  full  equivalent. 

In  spite  of  Gh&teaavieux's  itato> 
ment  respecting  the  poverty  of  the 
metayers,  his  opinion,  in  respect  to 
Italy  at  least,  is  given  in  favour  of  tlie 
system.  "  It  occupiesf  and  constantl/ 
interests  the  proprietors,  which  is  never 
the  case  with  great  proprietors  wiio 
lease  their  estates  at  fix^  rents.  It 
establishes  a  community  of  interesti, 
and  relations  of  kindness  between  thi 
proprietors  and  the  metayers ;  a  kind* 
ness  which  I  have  often  witnessed,  sid 
from  which  result  great  advantages  is 
the  moral  condition  of  society.  Il» 
proprietor,  under  this  system,  ahr^ 

•  T'Stfer$J)rom  Italy,  p.  78w 
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IMsmted  !b  the  laooesfl  of  the  crop, 
^MV  rafbiM   to  make  an  advance 
}lfm  H,^  which  the  land  promiseB  to 
" — ly  with  interest.    It  is  by  theee 
and  by  the  hope  thus  in- 
it  the    rich  proprietors  ot 
iv»   gradually  perfected    the 
ilok  rani  economy  or  Italy.    It  is 
ji  tiwm  that  it  owes  the  nmnerons 
MoBi  of  inigation  which  water  its 
4  M  ilso  t£  establishment  of  the 
^  cnhore  on  tiie  hills :  gradual 
penDi&ent  improvements,  which 
OHm  peasants,  for  want  of  means, 
Id  never  have  effected,  and  which 
U  never  have  been  accomplished 
Ae  fiumers,  nor   b^  the    great 
who  let  their  estates  at 
rents,  beoanse    they   are    not 
ij  interested.    Thns  the  in- 
eyetem  forms  of  itself   that 
in  between  the  rich  proprietor, 
B  means  provide  for  the  improve- 
<tf  the  omtnTe,  and  the  metayer, 
t  care  and  labonrs  are  directed, 
f  a  oommon  interest,  to  make  the 
■ktf  these  advances.'* 
^M  tin  testimonv  most  favourable 
^  system  is  tnat  of   Sismondi, 
~  ^  has  the    advantage  of  being 
,  t  sad  from  accurate  knowledge ; 
I  mnation  being  not  that  of  a 
',^  bnt  that  of  a  resident  pro- 
-"1  mtimately    acquainted    with 
^  m.    His  statements  apply  to 
generally,    and    more    par- 
te the  Val  di  Nievole,  in 
^  own  property  lay,  and  which 
lot  lithin  tne  supposed  privileged 
nanediately  roimd  Florence.    It 
» of  the  districts  in  which  the 
^^fittms  aptpears  to  be  the  smallest. 
l^nQowine  is  his  description  of  the 
^^■Qgi  and  mode  of  life  of  the  me- 
IJiof that  district.* 
*■»  house,  built  of  good  walls  with 
^  Od  mortar^  has  always  at  least 
JniT,  sometimes  two,  above  the 
vd  floor.    On  the  ground  floor  are 
_^  Jy  the  kitchen,  a  cowhouse  for 
WDM  cattle,  and  the  storehouse, 
W  takes  its  name,  ttnauz,  from  the 
m  vats  (tint)  in  which  the  wine  is 
I  to  iSmnent,  without  any  pressing : 

'  Wnm  Ua   Sizth  Euay,  formerly   ra- 
ni la. 


it  is  there  also  that  the  metayer  locks 
up  his  casks,  his  oil,  and  his  grain. 
Almost  alwa^rs  there  is  also  a  shed 
supported  against  the  house,  where  he 
can  work  under  cover  to  mend  his 
tools,  or  chop  forage  for  his  cattle.  On 
the  first  and  second  stories  are  two, 
three,  and  often  four  bedrooms.  The 
largest  and  most  airv  of  these  is 
^nerally  destined  by  tne  metayer,  in 
uie  months  of  May  and  June,  to  the 
bringing  up  of  silkworms,  (irreat 
chests  to  contain  clothes  and  linen, 
and  some  wooden  chairs,  are  the  chief 
furniture  of  the  chambers;  but  a 
newly-married  wife  always  brings  with 
her  a  wardrobe  of  walnut  wood.  The 
beds  are  uncurtained  and  unroofed,  but 
on  each  of  them,  besides  a  good  pail- 
lasse filled  with  the  elastic  straw  of 
the  maize  plant,  there  are  one  or  two 
mattresses  of  wool,  or,  among  the 
poorest,  of  tow,  a  good  blanket,  sheets 
of  strong  hempen  cloth,  and  on  the 
best  bed  of  the  family  a  coverlet  of  silk 
padding,  which  is  spread  on  festival 
days.  The  only  fireplace  is  in  the 
kitchen;  and  there  also  is  the  great 
wooden  table  where  the  family  dines, 
and  the  benches ;  the  mat  chest 
which  serves  at  once  for  keeping  the 
bread  and  other  provisions,  and  for 
kneading ;  a  tolerably  complete  though 
cheap  assortment  of  pans,  dishes,  and 
earthenware  plates :  one  or  two  metal 
lamps,  a  steelyard,  and  at  least  two 
copper  pitchers  for  drawing  and  hold- 
ing water.  The  linen  and  the  work- 
ing clothes  of  the  familv  have  aU  baen 
spun  by  the  women  of  the  house.  The 
clothes,  both  of  men  and  of  women, 
are  of  the  stuff  called  mezza  Icma  when 
thick,  mola  when  thin,  and  made  of  a 
coarse  thread  of  hemp  or  tow,  filled  up 
with  cotton  or  wool ;  it  is  dried  by  the 
same  women  by  whom  it  was  spun.  It 
would  hardlv  be  believed  what  a  quan- 
tity of  cloth  and  of  mezza  lana  the 
peasant  women  are  able  to  accumu- 
late by  assiduous  industry ;  how  many 
sheets  there  are  in  the  store ;  what  a 
number  of  shirts,  jackets,  trowsers, 
petticoats,  and  gowns  are  possessed  by 
every  member  of  the  family.  Bv  way 
of  example  I  add  in  a  note  the  mven- 
tory  af  the  neasant  family  best  known 
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to  me :  it  is  neither  one  of  the  richest 
nor  of  the  poorest,  and  lives  happily  by 
its  industry  on  half  the  produce  of  less 
than  ten  arpents  of  land.*  The  young 
women  had  a  marriage  portion  of  fifty 
orowns,  twenty  paid  down,  and  the  rest 
by  instalments  of  two  every  year.  The 
Tuscan  crown  is  worth  six  francs 
[48.  iOdl  The  commonest  marriage 
portion  of  a  peasant  girl  in  the  other 
parts  of  Tuscany,  where  the  metairies 
are  larger,  is  100  crowns,  600  francs.'' 
Is  this  poverty,  or  consistent  with 
poverty?  When  a  common,  M.  de 
Sismondi  even  says  tTie  common,  mar- 
riage portion  of  a  metayer's  daughter 
is  24Z.  English  money,  e<][uivalent  to 
at  least  50Z.  in  Italv  and  m  that  rank 
of  life ;  when  one  whose  dowry  is  only 
half  that  amount,  has  the  wardrooe 
described,  which  is  represented  by 
Sismondi  as  a  fair  average ;  the  class 
most  be  fully  comparable,  in  general 
condition,  to  a  laige  proportion  even  of 
capitalist  farmers  in  otner  countries ; 
and  incomparably  above  the  day- 
labourers  of  any  countiT,  exoept  a  new 
colony,  or  the  United  States.  Very 
little  can  be  inferred,  against  such  evi- 
dence, from  a  traveller's  impression  of 
the  poor  quality  of  their  foc«.  Its  in- 
expensive character  may  be  rather  the 
eflect  of  econompr  than  of  necessity. 
Costly  feeding  is  not  the  favourite 
luxury  of  a  southern  jpeople;  their 
diet  in  all  classes  is  pnncipally  vege- 
table, and  no  peasantry  on  the 
Continent  has  the  superstition  of  the 
English    laboiuer    respecting    white 

*  InTentory  of  the  1rou$8»ttu  of  Jane, 
daughter  of  Valente  Papini,  on  her  marriage 
with  Giovacchino  Landi,  the  29th  of  April 
1835,  at  Porta  Vecchia,  near  Peseta : 

"28  shifts,  7  best  dresses  (of  particular 
fabrics  of  silk),  7  dresses  of  printed  cotton, 
2  winter  working  dresses  (meeza  lana)^  3 
summer  working  dresses  and  petticoats 
(tnobi),  3  white  f>etticoats,  6  aprons  of  printed 
Uncn,  1  of  black  silk,  1  of  black  merinos,  9 
toloured  working  aprons  (mola),  4  white,  8 
coloured,  and  3  silk,  handkerchiefs,  2  em- 
broidered veils  and  one  of  tulle,  3  towels,  14 
pairs  of  stockinp^s,  2  hats  (one  of  felt,  the 
other  of  fine  straw) ;  2  cameos  set  in  gold,  2 
golden  earrings,  1  chaplet  with  two  Roman 
silrer  crowns,  1  coral  necklace  with  its  cross 
of  gold.  .  .  .  All  the  richer  married  women 
of  the  class  have,  besides,  the  vette  di  teta^ 
the  great  holiday  dress,  which  tliey  only  wear 
four  or  five  timea  in  their  lives.'* 


bread.  But  the  no^shment  of  te 
Tuscan  pNoasants,  according  to  Sir 
mondi,  *'  is  wholesome  and  variont: 
its  basis  is  an  excellent  wheita 
bread,  brown,  but  pmre  from  bcaa  mk 
frx>m  all  mixture. '  In  the  bid 
season,  they  take  but  two  meals  i 
day:  at  ten  in  Uie  morning  tbsy 
eat  their  pollenta,  at  the  begimmig 
of  the  night  their  soup,  and  after 
it  bread  with  a  relish  of  some  sort 
{companatico).  In  smnmer  they  hiMe 
three  meals,  at  eight,  at  one,  and  is 
the  evening;  but  the  fire  is  lighted 
only  once  a  day,  for  dinner,  wUdb 
consists  of  soap,  and  a  dish  of  salt  meii 
or  dried  fish,  or  haricots,  or  greenly 
which  are  eaten  with  bread.  Silt 
meat  enters  in  a  very  small  qoantitj 
into  this  diet,  for  it  is  leckoned  tbit 
for^  pounds  of  salt  pork  per  heed 
suffice  amply  for  a  year's  provisioi; 
twice  a  week  a  small  piece  of  it  is  pal 
into  the  soup.  On  Sundavv  they  have 
always  on  the  table  a  dish  of  fnk 
meat,  but  a  piece  which  weighs  only  a 
pound  or  a  pound  and  »  h^  8ii£wei 
for  the  whole  family,  however  nomeroai 
it  may  be.  It  must  not  be  foigottei 
that  the  Tnscan  peasants  gensnltf 
produce  olive  oil  for  their  own  ooa- 
sumption:  they  use  it  not  (mbIv  fm 
lamps,  but  as  seasoning  to  all  tk 
veg^etables  prepared  for  the  tabl^ 
which  it  renders  both  more  savour 
and  more  nutritive.  At  breakfsit 
their  food  is  bread,  and  sometiniei 
cheese  and  fruit;  at  supper,  bread  and 
salad.  Their  drink  is  composed  of  the 
inferior  wine  of  the  country,  the  otiieBa 
or  piquette  made  by  fermenting  ii 
water  the  pressed  skins  of  the  grapei. 
Thev  always,  however,  reserve  a  btde 
of  their  best  wine  for  the  daywhas 
they  thresh  their  com,  and  for  boom 
festivals  which  are  kept  in  familiec 
About  fifty  bottles  of  vinella  per  amram, 
and  five  sacks  of  wheat  (about  1000 
pounds  of  bread)  are  considered  as  tbe 
supply  necessary  for  a  fiill  grown  mil.*' 
The  remarks  of  Sismondi  on  thi 
moral  influences  of  this  state  of  ei^ 
ciety  are  not  less  worthy  of  attentNa 
The  rights  and  obligations  of  ^ 
metayer  being  fixed  by  usase,  and  il 
taxes  and  rates  being  paid  by  the  p^ 
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I  metftTer  has  the  adTan- 
ded  property  ¥rithoiit  the 
ddendin^  it.  It  ie  the 
wham^  with  the  land,  he- 
ispntes:  the  tenant  Uvea 
ball  his  neighbours;  be- 
nd them  there  is  no  motiye 
r  distrostj  he  preserves  a 
anding  with  them,  as  well 
landlord,  with  the  tax- 
i  with  the  chnrch:  he 
id  bnys  little  ;  he  tenches 
but  he  seldom  has  any  to 
mtle  and  kindly  character 
D8  is  often  spoken  of^  but 
Bciently  remarking  the 
has  oontribnted  most  to 
gentleness;  the  tenure, 
entire  class  of  farmers, 
ree-fourtbs  of  the  popula- 
i  free  from  almost  every 
quarrel.**  The  fixity  of 
the  metayer,  so  loitg  as 
}wn  obHgations,  possesses 
ough  not  by  law,  pves 
attachments,  and  abaost 
use  of  personal  inteiest, 
of  a  proprietor.  "  The 
on  his  metairie  as  on  his 
loving  it  with  affection, 
essantly  to  improve  it, 
the  future,  and  making 
land  will  be  tilled  after 
dldren  and  his  children's 
1  fact,  the  majority  of 
from  generation  to  gene- 
I  same  farm ;  they  know 
»ils  with  a  minuteness 
feeling  of  property  can 
he  plots  terrassed  up,  one 
ler,  are  often  not  above 
t ;  but  there  is  not  one  of 
alities  of  which  the  me- 
it  studied.  This  one  is 
ber  is  cold  and  damp: 
is  deep,  there  it  is  a  mero 
hardly  covers  the  rock; 
I  best  on  one,  rye  on  ano- 
would  be  labour  wasted 
I  com,  elsewhere  the  soil 
eans  and  lupins,  further 
p^w  admirably,  the  edge 
will  be  suited  for  hemp, 
me  learns  with  surprise 
ayer,  that  in  a  space  of 
t£e  soil,  the  aspect,  and 


the  inclinatfoiB  of  the  ground  present 
greater  variety  than  a  rich  farmer  \a 
generally  able  to  distinguish  in  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres.  ^Vir  the  latter 
knows  that  he  is  only  a  temporaiy 
occupant ;  and  moreover,  that  he  must 
oonduct  his  operations  by  general  rules, 
and  neglect  details,  ^t  the  expe- 
rienced metayer  has  had  his  intelli- 
genoe  so  awakened  by  interest  and 
affection,  as  to  be  the  best  of  observers ; 
and  with  the  whole  future  before  him, 
he  thinks  not  of  himself  alone,  but  of 
his  childron  and  grandchildren.  There- 
fore, when  he  plants  an  dive,  a  tree 
which  lasts  for  centuries,  and  exca- 
vates at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  in 
which  he  plants  it,  a  channel  to  let  out 
the  water  by  which  it  would  be  in- 
jured, he  studies  all  the  strata  of  the 
earth  which  he  has  to  dig  out.''* 

§  4.  I  do  not  offer  these  quota- 
tions as  evidence  of  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  metayer  system  ;  but 
they  surely  suffice  to  prove  that 
neither  "land  miserably  cultivated" 
nor  a  people  in  "  the  most  abject  po- 
verty," have  any  necessary  connexion 
with  it,  and  that  the  unmeasured  vitu- 
peration lavished  upon  the  system  by 
English  writers,  is  grounded  on  an 

*  Of  the  intelligence  of  this  interesting 
people,  M.  de  Sismondi  speaks  in  tlie  most 
fkvourable  terms.  Few  of  them  can  read ; 
but  there  is  often  one  member  of  the  fSunilj 
destined  for  the  priesthood,  who  reads  to 
them  on  winter  OTenings.  Their  language 
differs  little  from  the  purest  Italian.  I'he 
taste  for  improvisation  in  verse  is  general. 
"  TtM  peasants  of  the  Vale  of  Nievole  fre- 
quent the  theatre  in  summer  on  festival  days, 
n*om  nlneU*  eleven  at  night ;  their  admission 
costs  them  little  more  than  five  French  sous 
[2K].  Their  favourite  author  is  Alfleri; 
the  whole  history  of  the  Atridse  is  familiar 
to  these  people  who  cannot  read,  and  who 
seek  from  that  austere  poet  a  relaxatioK 
trom  their  rude  labours."  Unlike  most 
rustics,  they  find  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of 
their  country.  "  In  the  hills  of  the  vale  of 
Nievole  there  is  in  front  of  every  house  a 
threshing-ground,  seldom  of  more  than  26  or 
i  80  square  fathoms ;  it  is  often  the  only  level 
I  space  in  the  whole  farm :  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  terrace  which  commands  the  plains 
and  the  valley,  and  looks  out  upon  a  delight- 
tal  country.  Scarcely  ever  have  I  stood  still 
to  admire  it,  without  the  metayex's  coming 
oat  to  enjoy  my  admiration,  and  point  oat 
with  his  finger  the  beauties  which  he  thongtat 
might  have  escaped  my  notios." 
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extremely  narrow  Tiew  of  the  sabject 
I  look  mxm  the  rural  economy  of  Italy 
as  simply  so  much  additional  evidence 
in  fayour  of  bqaII  occupations  with 
permanent  tenure.  '  It  is  an  example 
of  ^at  can  be  aecomplished  by  those 
two  elements,  even  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
metayer  contract,  in  which  the  motiyes 
to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
are  only  half  as  strong  as  if  he  &rmed 
the  land  on  the  same  footing  of  per- 
petuity at  a  money-rent,  either  fixed, 
or  varying  according  to  some  rule 
which  would  leave  to  the  tenant  the 
whole  benefit  of  his  own  exertions. 
The  metayer  tenure  is  not  one  which 
we  should  be  anxious  to  introduce 
where  the  exigencies  of  society  had 
not  naturally  given  birth  to  it;  but 
neither  ought  we  to  be  eager  to  abolish 
it  on  a  mere  d  priori  view  of  its  dis- 
advantages. If  the  system  in  Tus- 
cany works  as  well  in  practice  as  it  is 
represented  to  do,  witn  every  appear- 
ance of  minute  knowledge,  by  so  com- 
petent an  authority  as  Sismondi;  if 
the  mode  of  living  of  the  people,  and 
the  size  of  &rms,  have  for  ages  main- 
tained and  still  maintain  themselves^ 
such  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  him,  it 
were  to  be  regretted  that  a  state  of 
rural  well-being  so  much  beyond  what 
is  realised  in  most  European  countries, 
should  be  put  to  hazard  by  an  attempt 
to  introduce,  under  the  guise  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  a  system  of 
money-rents  and  capitalist  &rmers. 
Even  where  the  metayers  are  poor, 
and  the  subdivision  great,  it  is  not  to 
be  assumed  as  of  course,  that  the 
change  would  be  for  the  better.  The 
enlargement  of  farms,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  what  are  called  agricultural 
improvements,    usually  diminish   the 

•  "We  never," 


aayi  Sismondi,  "  find  a 
nunuy  or  mecayen  proposing  to  their  land- 
lord to  divide  the  metabrie,  vmless  tiie  work 
is  really  more  than  they  can  do,  and  they 
fael  assured  of  retaining  the  same  enjoyments 
on  a  smaller  piece  of  ground.  We  never 
find  several  sons  all  marrying,  and  forming 
AS  many  new  families:  only  one  marries 
and  undertakes  the  charge  of  the  household: 
none  of  the  others  marry  unless  the  first  is 
childless,  or  unless  some  one  of  them  has  the 
©fter  of  a  new  metairie."  Nmo  FriHciple$ 
af  Political  Eoonomg,  book  UL  oh.  ft. 
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number  of  labooreis  empwfsA. 
land ;  and  unless  the  growth  oif 
in  trade  and  manufiustures  aflS 
opening  for  the  displaced  pcmi 
or  unless  there  are  ledaimable 
on  which  they  can  be  locate^  c 
tition  will  so  reduce  wages,  that 
will  probably  be  worse  off  as 
labourers  than  they  were  as  weU, 
Mr.  Jones  very  properly  ofa 
against  the  French  EconomistB  of 
last  centmy,  that  in  pursuing  t 
favourite  object  of  introducing  moi 
rents,  they  turned  theur  mindB  M 
to  putting  £Ekrmers  in  the  place 
metayers,  instead  of  transfonmng 
existmg  metayers  into  &rmen;  wi 
as  he  justly  remarics,  can  Bcaioel|] 
efiected,  unless,  to  enable  the  metig 
to  save  and  become  owners  of  ek 
the  proprietors  submit  for  a  com 
rable  time  to  a  diminution  of  ioei 
instead  of  expecting  an  increase  ei 
which  has  generally  been  their  iai 
diate  motive  for  making  the  iMi 
If  this  transformation  were  efiM 
and  no  other  change  made  in  the  i 
tayer's  condition ;  i(  preserving iB 
otner  rights  which  usage  ensorsi 
him,  he  merely  got  rid  of  the  h 
lord's  claim  to  half  the  produce,  p9 
in  lieu  of  it  a  moderate  fixed  reotj 
would  be  so  far  in  a  better  ]|OSl 
than  at  present,  as  the  whole,^  UM^ 
of  only  half  the  fruits  of  any  inpH 
ment  ne  made,  would  now  belong 
himself;  but  even  so,  the  benefits 
not  be  without  alloy;  for  a  met^ 
though  not  himself  a  capitalist,  h* 
capitalist  for  his  partner,  and  hu 
use,  in  Italy  at  least,  of  a  consideii 
capital,  as  is  proved  by  the  exceDs 
of  the  fiatrm  buildings :  and  it  ii 
probable  that  the  landowners  ^ 
any  longer  consent  to  peril  their  n 
able  property  on  the  nazards  of  • 
cultural  enterprise,  when  assored ) 
fixed  money  income  without  it  ^ 
would  the  question  stand,  even  if 
change  left  undisturbed  the  mets] 
virtual  fixity  of  tenure,  and  oon^ 
him,  in  fact,  into  a  peasant  prop 
at  a  quit  rent.  But  if  we  suppoM 
converted  into  a  mere  tenant,  dis) 
able  at  the  landlord's  will,  and 
to  have  his  rent  raised  by  comps 
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mt  wUoh  any  anfortnnate 
aoh  of  sabsistenoe  oan  be 
&r  or  promise  for  it ;  he 
lU  the  roatores  in  his  con- 
:b  preserve  it  from  being 


deterioratea :  he  woold  be  cast  down 
from  his  present  position  of  a  kind  of 
half  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  would 
sink  into  a  oottier  tenant. 
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r  the  general  appellation  oi  of  conacre.    For  this  they  agreed  to 

are,  I  shall  designate    all  pay  a  money  rent,  often  of  several 

mt  exception,  in  which  the  ponnds  an  acre,  but  no  money  actually 

akes  his  contract  for  land  passed,  the  debt  being  worxed  out  in 

intervention  of  a  capitalistV  labour,  at  a  money  vdnation. 


I  in  which  the  oonditkoiB  of 
3t,  especially  the  amotint  of 
termmed  not  by  custom  but 
ion.  The  principal  European; 
this  tenure  is  Ireland,  and 
that  country  that  the  term 
jrived.*  By  far  the  greater 
.6   agricultural    population 

might  until  very  lately 
said  to  be  oottier-tenants ; 
far  as  the  Ulster  tenant- 
ituted  an  exception.  There 
kL  a  numerous  class  of 
WAG  (we  may  presume 
)  refusal  either  of  proprie- 
enants  in  possession  to  per- 
Iher  subdivision)  had  been 
obtain  even  the  smallest 
lod  as  permanent  tenants. 

the  deficiency  of  capital, 
i  of  paying  wages  in  land 
rersal,  that  even  those  who 

casual  labourers  for  the 
for  inch  larger  farmers  as 
d  in  the  country,  were 
id  not  in  money,  but  by 
to  cultivate  for  the  season 
ppound,  which  was  generally 
0  them  by  the  farmer  ready 
nd  was  kjiown  by  the  name 

riglnsl  acceptation,  the  word 
i^iated  a  class  of  sub-tenants, 
ittage  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land 
all  farmers.  But  the  usage  of 
mg  since  stretched  the  term  to 
small  fiurmen  themselves,  and 
peasant  fanners  whose  reuu  are 
f  oMuyetiuon. 


The  produce,  on  the  cottier  system,  / 
being  divided  into  two  portions,  rent,  / / 
and  the  remuneration  of'^the  labourer;/.' 
the  one  is  evidently  determined  by  the)' 
other.     The  labourer  has  whatever 
the  landlord  does  not  take :  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  depends  on  the 
amount  of  rent.  ^  But  rent,  being  regun 
lated  by  competition,  depends  upon  the  w 
relation  between  the  demand  for  land,  1 
and  the  supply  of  it    The  demand  for  \ 
land  depends  on  the  number  of  com- 
petitors, and  the  competitors  are  tJie 
whole  rural  population.     The  efRe>ct, 
therefore,  of  this  tenure,  is  to  bring  the 
principle  of  population  to  act  directlv 
on  the  land,  and  not,  as  in  Englandf 
on    capital.      Rent,  in   this  state  ol 
things,  depends  on  the  proportion  be- 
tween population  and  lana.    As  the 
land  is  a  fixed  quantity,  while  popula- 
tion has  an  unlimited  power  or  in- 
crease ;  unless  something  checks  that 
increase,     the    competition    for    land 
soon  forces  up  rent    to  the  highest 
point    consistent    with    keeping    the 
population  alive.     The  effects,  there- 
fore, of  cottier  tenure  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  capacity  of  popu- 
lation to  increase  is  controUed,  eitner 
by  custom,  by  individual  prudence,  or 
by  starvation  and  disea^. 
I    It    would  be   an    exaggeration    to 
affirm,  that  cottier  tenancy   is  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  a  prosperous 
^ndition  of  the  labouring  class.    If 
we  GOuid  suppose  it  to  exist  among  a 
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people  to  whom  a  liigh  standard  of 
comfort  wai  habitual;  whose  reouire- 
ments  were  sach,  that  they  woald  not 
o£fer  a  higher  rent  for  land  than  would 
leave  them  an  ample  subsistence,  and 
whose  moderate  increase  of  numbers 
left  no  unemployed  population  to  force 
up  rents  by  competition,  save  when 
^he  increasing  produce  of  the  land 
from  increase  of  skill  would  enable  a 
bigher  rent  to  be  paid  without  incon- 
venience; the  cultivating  class  might 
be  as  well  remunerated,  might  have  as 
large  a  share  of  the  necessaries  and 
vomforts  of  life,  on  this  system  of  tenure 
as  on  any  other.  They  would  not, 
however,  while  their  rents  were  arbi- 
trary, enjoy  any  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages wnich  metayers  on  the  Tuscan 
system  derive  from  their  connexion 
with  the  land.  They  would  neither 
have  the  uie  of  a  capital  belonging  to 
their  landlords,  nor  would  the  want  of 
this  be  made  up  by  the  intense  motives 
to  bodily  and  mental  exertion  which 
act  upon  the  peasant  who  has  a  per- 
manent tenure.  On  the  contrary,  any 
increased  value  given  to  the  land  by 
the  exertions  of  we  tenant,  would  have 
no  effect  but  to  raise  the  rent  against 
himself,  either  the  next  year,  or  at 
farthest  when  his  lease  expired.  The 
landlords  might  have  justice  or  good 
sense  enough  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage  which  competition 
would  give  them;  and  different  land- 
lords would  do  80  in  different  degrees. 
But  it  is  never  safe  to  expect  that  a 
class  or  body  of  men  will  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  immediato  pecuniary  in- 
terest; and  even  a  doubt  on  the 
subject  would  be  aimoft  as  fatal  as  a 
certainty,  for  when  a  person  is  con- 
sidering whether  oi  not  to  undergo  a 
present  exertion  or  sacrifice  for  a  com- 
paratively remote  future,  the  scale^  is 
turned  by  a  very  small  probability 
that  the  froita  of  the  exertion  or 
of  the  lacrifioe  would  be  taken  from 
him.  The  only  safeguard  against 
these  uncertainties  would  be  the 
grc  Trth  of  a  custom,  insuring  a  perma- 
nence of  tenure  in  the  same  occupant, 
without  liability  to  any  other  increase 
of  rant  than  might  happen  to  be  sano- 
iioned  by  tha  general  sentimenta  o'  the 


community.  The  Ulster 
is  such  a  custom.  The  v 
able  sums  which  outgoing 
tain  from  their  successors, 
will  of  their  farms,*  in  t] 
actually  limit  the  oompeti 
to  persons  who  have  sn 
offer :  while  the  same  fac 
that  full  advantage  is  not 
landlord  of  eveu  that  n 
competition,  since  the  la 
does  not  amount  to  the  w 
the  incoming  tenant  not  oi 
actually  pays.  He  does  i 
confidence  that  the  rent 
raised ;  and  for  this  he  hat 
tee  of  a  custom,  not  recogi 
bat  deriving  ite  binding 
another  sanction,  perfectly 
stood  in  Ireland.t  Witl 
other  of  these  supports,  a  < 
ing  the  rent  of  land  is  not  li 
up  in  any  progressive  con 
wealth  and  ponulation  wei 
rent  also  womd  generaU} 
ary,  and  after  remaining 
unaltered,  would  probabli 
considered  unalterable, 
gress  in  wealth  and  populat 
rise  of  rents.  Under  a  me 
there  is  an  esteblished  mi 
the  owner  of  land  is  sui 
patin^  in  the  increased  pr 
m>m  It.  But  on  the  cotti( 
can  only  do  so  by  a  readtjne 

*  **  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
out  a  lease  to  sell  the  bare  pri 
pancy  or  possession  of  bis  fart 
visible  sign  of  improvement  hai 
by  him,  at  from  ten  to  sixteen 
and  even  forty  years  purchase 
(Digett  cf  EvCienet  taken  it 
Ckmmiiiion,  Introductory  CI 
CompUer  adds,  **  the  oomparat 
of  that  district"  (Ulster)  ••  m 
mainly  attribuUble  to  this  fa( 

t  *'  It  is  hi  the  great  mi^ 
a  reimbursement  for  outlay  ii 
proTements  effected  on  the  la 
uie  insurance  or  purchaaa  of  J 
outrage."— {2>wff«<,  tU  nutrm.) 
tenant-right  of  Ulster"  (the  vn 
remarks)  **  is  an  embryo  eopv 
there,  if  the  tenant-right  bed 
a  tenant  be  ^ected  without  1 
the  price  of  his  good-will,  out 
rally  the  oon8equence."--KCl 
disorganised  state  of  Tipp< 
agrarian  combination  tfajroii 
are  but  a  methodiaed  war 
Ulster  tenantHright.'' 
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mA>  whiU  th«t  reAdtJostment  in  a 
MY«  commimity,  wonld  almost 
ys  \>e  to  his  advantage.  His 
M^  therefore,  is  decidedly  opposed 
A  growth  of  any  custom  oonunuting 
iinto  a  fixed  dff"^^"^t 

\  1  Where  the  amount  of  rent  is 
iMted,  either  bj  law  or  custom,  a 
Vast  Bygtem  has  the  disadvantti^es 
the  wont  metayer  system,  with 
gMly  any  of  die  advantages  by 
u^  in  the  best  forms  of  that 
nn,  they  are  compensated.  It  is 
vnely  possible  that  cottier  agricul- 
nmmJi  be  other  than  miserable, 
■n  is  not  the  same  necessity  that 
PMndition  of  the  cultivaton  shouI4 
ft>k  Snci  by  a  sufficient  restrai^ 
i-jOpDla^jffl    anmpfttitinn"  for   l^id 

M  tfl  knpt  down,  and  extreme 
feBtUUSSBOted;..  habits  of  prudence 
■^lu^^andi^  of  comfort,  once 
MlidMd,  would  have  a  fair  chance  of 
Alining  themselves :  though  even 
Aan&vourable  ciroumstances  the 
[^  to  prudence  wonld  be  consider- 
viuksr  than  in  the  case  of  metay- 
(intected  by  custom  (Uke  those  of 
*Miy]  firam  being  deprived  of  their 
^:  ODce  a  metayer  family,  thus 
ifeictod,  oodd  not  be  impoverished  by 
f  ttiwr  improvident  multiplication 
P^  tittur  own,  but  a  cottier  family, 
^f^nt  pradent  and  self-restraining, 
^Ufs  the  rent  raised  against  it  by 
KtOMQnenoes  of  the  multiplication 
^Mltt  nmUies.  Any  protection  to 
iMiien  against  this  evU  could  only 
^•iv«d  &(fli  a  salutaij  sentiment  of 

f  flr  dignity,  pervadmg  the  class. 

"iftis  source,  nowever,  they  might 

1  QiDgiderable  protection.  If  the 
^jmI  standard  of  requirement 
Nk  the  class  were  high,  a  young 
Plight  not  choose  to  offer  a  rent 
H  weald  leave  him  in  a  worse 
NUoi  than  the  preceding  tenant ; 
ttajriit  be  the  general  custom,  as 
kmay  is  in  some  countries,  not  to 
to  nitil  a  farm  is  yacant 
Kl  it  is  not  where  a  high  standard 
iaftrt  has  rooted  itself  in  the  habits 
It  iabouring  classes,  that  we  are 
ffDed  opon  to  oonsider  the  effects 

oottiar  sgvtem.    That  system  is 


found  only  where  the  habitual  require- 
ments of  the  rural  labourers  are  the 
lowest  possible;  where,  as  long  as 
they  are  not  actually  starving,  they 
will  multiply :  and  population  is  only 
checked  by  the  diseases,  and  the  short-, 
ness  of  life,  consequent  on  insufficieuc^  , 
of  merely  physical  necessaries.  This  -, 
was  the  state  of  the  largest  portion  of  \ 
the  Irish  peasanti^.  When  a  people  ' 
have  sunk  into  this  state,  and  still 
more  when  they  have  been  in  it  from  .., 
time  immemorial,  the  cottier  system  is 
an  almost  insu^rable  obstacle  to  their 
emerging  from  it.  When  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  such  that  their  increase 
is  never  checked  but  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  bare  support,  and 
when  this  support  can  only  be  obtained 
from  land,  all  stipulations  and  agree- 
ments  respecting  amount  of  rent  are 
merely  nominal;  the  competition  for 
land  makes  the  tenants  undertake  to  pay 
more  than  it  is  possible  they  should  pay, 
and  when  they  have  paid  all  they  can, 
more  almost  always  remains  due. 

**  As  it  may  fairl  v  be  said  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,*'  said  Mr.  Bevans,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law  En- 
quiry  Commission,*  "  that  every  family 
which  has  not  sufficient  land  to  yield 
its  food  has  one  or  more  of  its  members 
supported  by  begging,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  every  endeavour  is  made 
by  the  peasantry  to  obtain  small  hold- 
ings, and  that  they  are  not  influenced 
in  their  biddings  by  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  or  by  their  ability  to  pa^  the 
rent,  but  solely  by  the  offer  which  is 
most  likely  to  gain  them  possession. 
The  rents  which  the^  promise,  the> 
are  almost  invariably  mcapable  of  pay- 
ing; and  consequently  they  become 
indebted  to  those  under  whom  they 
hold,  almost  as  soon  as  they  take 
possession.  They  give  up,  in  the  shape 
of  ren^  the  whole  produce  of  the  land 
with  the  exception  of  a  sufficiency  of 
potatoes  for  a  subsistence  ;  but  as  this 
IB  rarely  equal  to  the  promised  rent, 

*  EviU  qfth*  Stats  ^Jrtland,  Omt  Otrntu 
emd  fknt  JtmMdg.  Paf*  10.  A  pamphlet, 
containing,  among  other  things,  an  excellent 
digest  and  selection  of  evidence  from  the  mass 
collected  by  the  Commissioa  presided  over  by 
Arobbishtfp  Whatelj. 
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we  may  dte  from  the  evidenoe 
by  Lord  Devon's  Commissian,* 
attested  by  Mr.  Burly,  Clerk 
Crown  for  Kerry :  "  I  have  km 
tenant  bid  for  a  farm  that  I  w- 
fectly  well  acquainted  with,  wok 
a-year :  I  saw  the  competition 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  wasck. 
the  tenant  at  4502.'' 

S  8.  In  such  a  condition,  w^ 
a  tenant  gain  by  any  amonn.^ 
dustry  or  prudence,  and  what 
any  recklessness  ?  If  the  laa.^ 
any  time  exerted  his  full  lega^' 
the  cottier  would  not  be  abl<^ 
live.  If  by  extra  exertion  he 
the  produce  of  his  bit  of  land.^ 
prudently  abstained  from  p-ar 
mouths  to  eat  it  up,  his  only  gs^ 
be  to  have  more  left  to  pay  U>  1 
lord ;  while,  if  he  had  twenty-  < 
they  would  still  be  fed  firsti,  t 
Undlord  could  only  take  wba-fc  « 
Almost  alone  amongst  manloi 
might  starve.  The  full  amount  of  the  cottier  is  in  this  condition,  tbat. 
rent  bid,  however,  is  rarely  paid.  The  MMircely  be  either  better  or  woi 
peasant  remains  constantly  in  debt  to  if  7  any^  act  of  his  own.  If  he 
nis  landlord;  his  miserable  posses-  /ndustrious or  prudent,  nobody ii 
sions— the  wretched  clothing  of  him- ^/landlord  would  gain  ;  if  he  is  Ih 
self  and  of  his  family,  the  two  or  three/l  intemperate,  it  is  at  his  landMli 

stools,  and  the  few  pieces  of  crockery J    *    "' — ^'  ~   """^ 

which  his  wretched  hovel    contains/ 
would  not,  if  sold,  liquidate  the  stand- 


they  constant^f  have,  against  them  an 
inoreiMing  balance.  Iq  some  cases, 
the  largest  quantity  of  produce  which 
their  holdings  ever  yielded,  or  which, 
under  their  system  of  tillage,  they 
could  in  the  most  favourable  seasons 
be  made  to  yield,  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  rent  bid ;  consequently,  if  the 
peasant  fulfilled  his  engagement  with 
Ids  landlord,  which  he  is  rarely  able  to 
accomplish,  he  would  till  the  groimd 
for  nothing,  and  give  his  landlord  a 
premium  for  being  allowed  to  till  it. 
On  the  sea-coast,  fishermen,  and  in 
the  northern  counties  those  who  have 
looms,  frequently  pay  more  in  rent 
than  the  market  value  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  they  hold.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  they  would  be 
better  without  land  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  fishing  might  fail  during 
a  week  or  two,  and  so  might  the  de- 
mand for  the  produce  of  the  loom, 
when,  did  they  not  possess  the  land 
upon  which  their  food  is  grown,  they 


ing  and  generally  accumulating  debt. 
The  peasantry  are  mostly  a  year  in 
arrear,  and  their  excuse  for  not  paying 
more  is  destitution.  Should  the  pro- 
duce of  the  holding,  in  any  year,  be 
more  than  usually  abundant,  or  should 
the  peasant  by  any  accident  become 
possessed  of  any  property,  his  comforts 
cannot  be  increased ;  he  cannot  indulge 
in  better  food,  nor  in  a  greater  quantity 
of  it.  His  furniture  cannot  be  increased, 
neither  can  his  wife  or  children  be  better 
clothed.  The  acquisition  must  go  to 
the  nerson  under  whom  he  holds.  The 
accidental  addition  will  enable  him  to 
reduce  his  arrear  of  rent,  and  thus  to 
defer  ejectment.  But  this  must  be  the 
bound  of  his  expectation.'* 

As  an  extreme  instance  of  the  in- ' 
tensity  of  competition  for  hmd,  and  off 


pense.  A  situation  more  devdi 
motives  to  either  labour  or  aatfs 
mand,  ima^ation  itself  cannot  • 
ceive.  The  mducements  of  free  Inoi 
beings  are  taken  away,  and  tiioie  ij 
slave  not  substituted.  He  has  jM 
to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fesr,  o^ 
being  dispossessed  of  his  holding;  *| 
against  this  he  protects  himBelfo;! 
tdtima  ratio  of  a  defensive  civil  ^ 
Kockism  and  Whiteboyism  ivei*3 
determination  of  a  people  wboV 
nothing  that  could  be  called  thi^ 
a  daily  meal  of  the  lowest  daiotf 
of  food,  not  to  submit  to  being  dflpi 
of  that  for  other  people's  oonveoii^ 
/  Is  it  not,  then,  a  bitter  satire  o» 
(mode  in  which  opinions  are  fomii 
the  most  important  problems  of  W 
nature  and  life,  to  nnd  pubUo  inrff 
tors  of  the  greatest  pretensioii,  ii| 
ing  the  backwardness  of  Iri^ira 
and  the  want  of  energy  of  the  1 


MMuubjr  ui   vuiuucutiuu  iur  uuiu,  auu  oil  ^ 

the  monatrons  neight  to  which  it  ooca-  ^ople  in  improving  their 
■ionally  finoed  op  Um  aominal  rent:  •  midMo^^^mi, 
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fl»"  fndolenoe  and  recklesBnoMJ  nous,  and  thongli  pmctfcallv  no  cns- 
Cohio  race  ?  Of  all  ynlgar  torn  conld  be  maintained  against  the 
r  «floa|ang  from  the  considera-  sovereign's  will,  there  was  alwa^rg  a 
tli«  effect  of  social  and  moral  \  rale  of  some  sort  commim^  to  a  neigh- 
)Ba  on  the  hmnan  mind,  the  ^bourhood :  the  collector  did  not  make 
^S^u*  is  that  of  attributing  the|  his  separate  bargain  with  the  peasant, 
tiee  of  conduct  and  character  tol  but  assessed  each  according  to  the 
WhatJl  rule  adopted  for  the  rest  The  idea 
was  thus  kept  up  of  a  right  of  property 
in  the  tenant,  or  at  all  events,  of  a 
right  to  permanent  possession ;  and  the 
anomaly  arose  of  a  fixity  of  tenure  in 
the  peasant-farmer^  co-existing  with  an 
arbitrary  power  of  increasing  the  rent. 
When  the  Mogul  government  sub- 
stituted itself  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  India  for  the  Hindoo  ralers,  it 
proceeded  on  a  different  principle.  A 
minute  survey  was  made  of  the  land, 
and  upon  that  survey  an  assessment 
was  founded,  fixing  the  specific  pay- 
ment due  to  the  government  from  each 
field.  If  this  assessment  had  never 
been  exceeded,  the  r^ots  would  have 
been  in  the  comparatively  advantage- 
ous position  of  peasant-proprietors,  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy,  but  a  fixed  quit-rent. 
— ^ .«  H»«««»^v  "-"-  "•  "»"^^",  'ITie  absence,  however,  of  any  real  pro- 
kte  mducements,  it  is  easiest  tection  against  illegal  extortions,  ren- 
a  imrit  of  animated  exertion,  dered  this  improvement  in  their  condi- 
tion rather  nominal  than  real;  and, 
except  during  the  occasional  accident 
of  a  humane  and  vigorous  local  admin- 
istrator, the  exactions  had  no  practical 
limit  but  the  inability  of  the  ryot  to 
pay  more. 

It  was  to  this  state  of  things  that 
the  English  rulers  of  India  succeeded ; 
and  the^  were,  at  an  early  period, 
struck  with  the  importance  of  putting 
an  end  to  this  arbitrary  character  of 
the  land-revenue,  and  imposing  a  fixed 
limit  to  the  government  demand.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  go  back  to  the 
Mogul  valuation.  It  has  been  in  gene- 
ral the  very  rational  practice  <m  the 
English  Government  in  India,  to  pay 
h'ttle  regard  to  what  was  laid  down  as 
the  theory  of  the  native  institutions, 
but  to  inquire  into  the  rights  which 
existed  and  were  respected  m  practice, 
and  to  protect  and  enlarge  those.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  it  blundered 
grievously  about  matters  of  fact,  and 
^ssly  misunderstood  the  usages  and 
rights  which  it  found  existing.     Its 


lit  natural  differences. 
ironld  not  be  indolent  and  in- 
nt  when  things  are  so  arranged, 
&ey  derive  no  advantage  from 
ought  or  exertion  ?  If  such  are 
"noigements  in  the  midst  of  which 
Hv<e  and  work,  what  wonder  if 
■tilesniess  and  indifference  so  en- 
n^  are  not  shaken  off  the  first 
Mtt  an  opportunity  offers  when  ex- 
^  would  really  be  of  use  ?  It  is 
na.tQral  that  a  pleasure-loving  and 
^ly  organized  people  like  the 
1  ihoald  be  less  addicted  to  steady 
1^  labour  than  the  English,  because 
|*|^iDore  excitements  for  them  inde- 
yot  of  it ;  but  they^  are  not  less 
Jfcritihan  their  Geltio  brethren  the 
*<v,  nor  less  so  than  the  Tuscans, 
■•  ttteient  Greeks.  An  excitable 
is  precisely  that  in  which, 
inducements,  it  is  easiest 
a  ipirit  of  animated  exertion. 
A^  nothing  against  the  capaci- 
' ^ydnstiy  m  human  beings,  that 
R^  not  exert  themselves  without 
JJ-  No  labourers  work  harder,  in 
W  or  America,  than  the  Irish ; 
■•'Jader  a  cottier  system. 

A  ^e  multitudes  who  till  the 
5  ^^^  are  in  a  condition  suffi- 
•vtwtk^us  to  the  cottier  system, 
•Uhe  same  time  sufficiently  dif- 
^OQn  it,  to  render  the  compari- 
J[tte  two  a  source  of  some  in- 
!*tt.  In  most  parts  of  India 
\^  and  perhaps  have  always 
ttff  two  contracting  parties,  the 
hi  and  the  peasant :  the  landlord 
I  MDerally  the  sovereign,  except 
Vm  has,  by  a  special  instrument, 
M  his  rights  to  an  individual, 
klOQBMehis  representative.  The 
iBli^  however,  of  the  peasants,  or 
u  they  are  termed,  have  seldom 
r  been  regulated,  as  in  Ireland, 
Bpetitian.  Though  the  customs 
qbtainfng   were  infinitely  va- 
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miBtakeB  arose  firom  the  inability  of 
ordinary  minds  to  imaginA  a  state  of  so- 
cial relations  fbndamentally  different 
from  those  with  which  they  are  practi- 
callj  famiHar.  England  being  acons- 
tomed  to  great  estates  and  great  land- 
lords, the  English  mlers  took  it  for 
granted  that  India  mast  possess  the 
Ske ;  and  looking  round  for  some  set 
of  people  who  might  be  taken  for  the 
objects  of  their  searoh,  they  pitched 
npon  a  sort  of  tax-gatherers  called 
zemindars.  '' The  zemindar/'says  the 
philosophical  historian  of  India,*  '*  had 
some  of  the  attributes  which  belong  to 
a  landowner  ;  he  collected  the  rents  of 
a  particular  district,  he  ^verned  the 
cnftivators  of  that  district,  lived  in 
oomparatiye  splendonr.  and  his  son 
succeeded  him  when  ne  died.  The 
zemindars,  therefore,  it  was  inferred 
without  delay,  were  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  the  landed  nobility  and  gentry 
of  India.  It  was  not  considered  that 
the  zemindars,  though  they  collected 
the  rents,  did  not  keep  them ;  but  paid 
them  all  away,  with  a  small  deduction, 
to  the  goyemment.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered uiat  if  they  goyemed  the  ryots, 
and  in  many  respects  exercised  oyer 
them  despotic  power,  they  did  not 
goyem  them  as  tenants  of  tneirs,  hold- 
mg  Uieir  lands  either  at  will  or  b^  con- 
tract under  them.  The  possession  of 
the  ryot  was  an  hereditary  possession ; 
from  which  it  was  unlawral  for  the 
zemindar  to  displace  him:  for  eyery 
farthing  which  the  zemindar  drew  from 
the  ryot,  he  was  bound  to  account; 
and  it  was  only  by  fraud,  i(  out  of  all 
that  he  collected,  he  retained  an  ana 
more  than  the  small  i>roportion  which, 
as  pay  for  the  collection,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  receiye." 

' '  There  was  an  opportunity  in  India," 
eontinues  the  histonan,  "  to  which  the 
history  of  the  world  presents  not  a 
parallel  Next  after  the  soyereign, 
the  immediate  cultiyators  had,  by  Mr, 
the  greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the 
soiL  For  the  rights  (such  as  they 
were)  of  the  zemmdars,  a  comnlete 
compensation  might  haye  easily  been 
made.    The  generoui  resolution  was 

*  Min'f  HUton  ^  BriHA  India,  book  vi. 
«li.S. 


adopted,  of  sacrificing  to  the  imnW 
ment  of  the  counti^,  the  propnfltiiy 
rights  of  the  soyereiRo.  1^  motiw 
to  improyement  whicn  property  giw, 
and  01  which  the  power  was  ao  jQfl% 
appreciated,  might  haye  been  bertonei 
upon  those  upon  whom  they  wmild  have 
operated  with  a  force  incompMaUy 
greater  than  that  with  whicn  tfa^ 
could  operate  upon  any  otlier  dan  i 
men :  they  might  have  been  beatowad 
upon  those  from  whom  alone,  in  ereiy 
countiy,  the  principal  unproyementi 
in  agriculture  must  be  deriyed,  tlie 
immediate  cultiyatore  of  the  atxU.  Aad 
a  measure  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  noblest  that  ever  were  taken  iff 
the  improvement  of  any  country,  ni^ 
haye  helped  to  oompensate  the  people 
of  India  f<Hr  the  miseries  of  that  iiii»> 
goyenunent  which  they  had  so  kng 
endured.  But  the  legislators  were 
English  aristocrats  ;  and  ariatoorstical 
premdices  prevailed." 

'rhe  measure  proved  »  total  fidhire^ 
as  to  the  main  effects  which  its  weQ> 
meaning  promotera  expected  from  it 
UnaccustOToed  to  estimate  the  mods  ii 
which  the  operation  of  any  given  initi- 
tution  is  modified  even  by  such  variety 
of  ciroumstanoes  as  exists  within  a 
single  kingdom,  they  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  had  created,  throusli- 
out  the  Bengal  provinces,  Englisb 
landlords,  and  it  proved  that  they  had 
only  created  Insh  ones.  The  new 
landed  aristocracy  disappointed  even 
expectation  built  npon  them.  Tber 
did  nothing  for  the  improvement  i 
their  estates,  but  everything  for  their 
own  ruin.  The  same  pains  not  being 
taken,  as  had  been  taken  in  Irehoid,  te 
enable  the  landlords  to  defy  the  conie- 
quences  of  their  improvidence,  mtnAj 
tne  whole  land  of  ^ngal  had  to  be 
sequestrated  and  sold,  for  debts  « 
arrears  of  revenue,  and  in  one  geane- 
tion  most  of  the  ancient  zemindait  bad 
ceased  to  exist.  Other  families,  mootlj 
the  descendants  of  Calcntta  monr 
dealere,  or  of  native  officials  who  w 
enriched  themselves  under  the  Britiib 
govtmment,  now  occupy  Uieir  pIm* j 
and  live  as  useless  drones  oo  ttsiai 
which  has  been  given  up  to  thflB^ 
Whatever  the  govemment  has  mt^ 
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iced  of  its  pecmuATy  claims,  for  the 
reatiim  of  sock  a  olaas,  has  at  the  best 
leen  wasted. 

In  the  parts  of  £ndia  into  which  the 
British  nile  has  been  more  recently 
ntrodiiced,  the  blunder  has  been  avoided 
>f  endowing  a  nseless  body  of  great 
landlords  with  gifts  from  the  pnblio 
revenue.  In  most  parts  of  the  Madras 
and  in  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
the  rent  is  paid  directly  to  the  govern- 
ment W  the  immediate  cultivator. 
In  the  North- Western  Provinces,  the 
government  makes  its  engagement 
with  the  village  oommnnity  colleo- 
tively,  determinrae  the  share  to  be  paid 
by  each  individnal,  bat  holding  them 
jointly  responsible  for  each  other's  de- 
fault. Bat  in  the  greater  part  of  India, 
the  immediate  cultivators  have  not  ob- 
tained aperpetnity  of  tenure  at  a  fixed 
rent.  Tne  government  manages  the 
land  on  the  principle  on  which  a  good 
Irish  landlord  manages  his  estate: 
not  putting  it  up  to  competition,  not 
asking  the  oulfivators  what  they 
will  promise  to  pay,  but  determining 
for  itself  what  they  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  defining  its  demand  aocordingly. 
In    many  districts  a  portion  of  the 


cultivators  are  considered  as  tenants  of 
the  rest,  the  government  making  its 
demand  from  those  only  (often  a 
numerous  body)  who  are  looked  upon 
as  the  saooessoTS  of  the  original  settlers 
or  conquerors  of  the  village.  Some- 
times the  rent  is  fixed  only  for  one 
year,  sometimes  for  three  or  five ;  but 
the  uniform  tendency  of  present  policy 
is  towards  long  leases,  extending,  in 
the  northern  provinces  ot  India,  to  a 
term  of  thirty  years.  This  arrange- 
ment has  not  existed  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  have  shown  by  experience, 
how  far  the  motives  to  improvement 
which  the  long  lease  creates  in  the 
minds  of  the  cultivators,  fall  short  of 
the  influence  of  a  perpetual  settle- 
ment.* But  the  two  plans,  of  annual 
settlements  and  of  short  leases,  aro 
irrevocably  condemned.  They  can  only 
be  said  to  have  succeeded,  in  comoan- 
son  with  the  unlimited  oppression  wnich 
existed  before.  They  are  approved  by 
nobody,  and  wero  never  looked  upon  in 
any  other  light  than  as  temoorary  ar- 
rangements, to  be  abandonea  when  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country  should  afford 
data  for  something  more  permanent. 


CHAPTBB  X. 


MEANS  OF  AB0LI8HINO  OOTTIBB  TRRAVOT. 


I  1.  When  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  written  and  published,  the 
qnestiony  what  is  to  be  done  with  a 
cottier  population,  was  to  the  English 
Grevemment  the  most  argent  of  prac- 
rical  questions.  The  majority  of  a 
population  of  eight  millions,  having 
long  grovelled  in  helpless  inertness  and 
abject  poverty  under  the  cottier  sys- 
tem, reduced  by  its  operation  to  mere 
food  of  the  cheapest  descrij^tion,  and  to 
an  incapacity  of  either  domg  or  will- 
ing anything  for  the  improvement  of 
their  lot,  had  at  last,  by  the  failure 
of  that  lowest  quality  of  food,  been 
plunged   into   a  state  in  which  the 


alternative  seemed  to  be  either  death, 
or  to  be  permanently  supported  by 
other  people,  or  a  radical  change  in  the 
economical  arrangements  under  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  their  misfortune 
to  live.  Such  an  emergency  had  com- 
pelled attention  to  the  subject  from 
the  legislature  and  from  the  nation,  but 
it  could  hardly  be  said  with  much  re- 
sult ;  for,  the  evil  having  originated  in 
a  system  of  land  tenancy  which  with 
drew  from  the  people  every  motive  to 
*  Since  this  was  written,  the  resolution  bsi 
been  adopted  by  the  Indian  GoTemment  <i 
C(^  averting  the  long  leases  of  the  Northern 
ProvinoM  into  perpetual  i«npres  at  fixed 
rents. 


too 
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industry  or  tZiilK  except  the  fear  of 
starvation,  the  remtidy  provided  by 
Parliament  was  to  take  away  even 
that  by  conferring  on  them  a  le^al 
claim  to  eleemosynary  support :  while, 
towards  correcting  the  cause  of  the 
mischief  nothing  was  done,  beyond 
vain  com|>laint8,  though  at  the  price 
to  the  national  treasury  of  ten  millions 
sterling  for  the  delay. 

"It IS  needless,"  (I  observed)  "to 
expend  any  argument  in  proving  that 
the  very  foundation  of  the  economical 
evils  of  Ireland  is  the  cottier  system ; 
that  while  peasant  rents  fixed  by  com* 
petition  are  the  practice  of  the  country, 
to  expject  industry,  useful  activity,  any 
restraint  on  population  but  death,  or 
any  the  smallest  diminution  of  poverty, 
is  to  look  for  figs  on  thistles  and  grapes 
on  thorns.  If  our  practical  statesmen 
are  not  ripe  for  the  recognition  of  this 
fact ;  or  if  while  they  acknowledge  it 
in  theory,  they  have  not  a  sufficient 
feeling  or  its  reality,  to  be  capable  of 
founding  upon  it  any  course  of  con- 
duct ;  there  is  still  another,  and  a 
purely  physical  consideration,  from 
which  thev  will  find  it  impossible  to 
escape.  If  the  one  crop  on  which  the 
people  have  hitherto  supported  them- 
selves continues  to  be  precarious,  either 
some  new  and  great  mipulse  must  be 
given  to  agricultural  skill  and  industry, 
or  the  soil  of  Ireland  can  no  longer  feed 
anything  like  its  present  population. 
The  whole  produce  of  the  western  half 
of  the  island,  leaving  nothing  for  rent, 
will  not  now  keep  permanently  in  ex- 
istence the  whole  of  its  people:  and 
they  will  necessarily  remain  an  annual 
charge  on  the  taxation  of  the  empire, 
until  they  are  reduced  either  by  emi- 
gration or  by  starvation  to  a  number 
corresponding  with  the  low  stato  of 
their  mdustry,  or  unless  the  means  are 
found  of  malang  that  industry  much 
more  productive." 

Since  these  words  were  written, 
events  unforeseen  by  any  one  have 
aaved  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland  from 
the  embarrassments  which  would  have 
been  the  just  penalty  of  their  indiifer- 
ence  and  want  of  foresight.  Ireland, 
under  cottier  agriculture,  could  no 
longer  supply  fo^  to  its  population : 


Parliament,  bv  way  of  remedy,  sp- 
plied  a  stimuiuB  to  popolatian,  m 
none  at  all  to  productioii;  the  htk 
however,  which  had  not  been  pnmded 
for  the  people  of  Ireland  by  pditieal 
wisdom,  came  from  an  nnexpectsd 
source.  Self^upporting  emigratioiK- 
the  Wakefield  system,  brought  into 
efiect  on  the  voluntary  principle  asd 
on  a  gigantic  scale  (the  expenses  d 
those  who  followed  being  jMuld  from  tbe 
earnings  of  thotte  who  went  before) 
has,  for  the  present,  reduced  the  popu- 
lation down  to  the  number  for  whid 
the  existing  agricultural  system  ou 
find  employment  and  support.  Th» 
census  of  1851,  compared  with  that  of 
1841,  showed  in  round  nambori  • 
diminution  ofpopulation  of  a  mfllioB 
and  a  half  The  subsequent  oensm  (ol 
1861)  shows  a  further  diminntioii  of 
about  half  a  million.  The  Irish  hav- 
ing thus  found  the  way  to  tliat 
flourishing  continent  which  forgeDsm- 
tions  will  be  capable  of  supporting  in 
undiminished  comfcHrt  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  whole  world ;  tbo 
peasantry  of  Ireland  havine  learnt  to 
fix  their  eyes  on  a  teirestriiJ  paradiM 
beyond  the  ocean,  as  a  sure  lefugt 
both  from  the  oppression  of  the  Saxon 
and  from  the  tyranny  of  nature ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  however  mudi 
the  employment  for  agricultural  laboor 
may  hereafter  be  diminished  by  the 
general  introduction  throughout  Ire- 
land of  English  farming,  or  even  if  Ifte 
the  county  of  Sutherland  all  Ireland 
should  be  turned  into  a  grazing  iknii, 
the  superseded  people  would  migrate 
to  America  with  the  same  rapidity,  and 
as  free  of  cost  to  the  nation,  as  the 
million  of  Irish  who  went  thither  daring 
the  three  years  previous  to  1851. 
Those  who  think  tnat  the  land  of  i 
countiy  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  fev 
thousand  landowners,  and  that  as  kog 
as  rents  are  paid,  society  and  goven- 
ment  have  fulfilled  their  function,  ma? 
see  in  this  consummation  a  happy  end 
to  Irish  difficulties. 

But  this  is  not  a  time,  nor  istbe 
human  mind  now  in  a  condition,  ii 
which  such  insolent  pretensions  can  bi 
maintained.  The  land  of  Ireland,  tin 
Und  of  every  country,  behmgs  to  tk 
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teopleof  tiiat  oonntrr.  The  indiYidnals 
mXLed  UmdowneiB  nave  no  rij^ht,  in 
norality  and  justice,  to  anything  hut 
the  rent,  or  compenBation  for  ita  sale- 
ible  valne.  With  regard  to  the  land 
tself,  the  paramonnt  consideration  is, 
by  what  mode  of  appropriation  and  of 
DoltiTatiQii  it  can  be  mtuie  most  nsefhl 
to  the  oollective  body  of  its  inhabitants. 
To  the  owners  of  the  rent  it  may  be 
rery  convenient  that  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  despairing  of  justice  in  the 
country  where  they  and  their  ances- 
tors hsTe  lived  and  suffered,  should 
seek  on  another  continent  that  property 
in  land  which  is  denied  to  them  at 
home.  But  the  legislature  of  the  em- 
pire ought  to  regard  with  other  eyes 
the  forced  expatriation  of  ^  millions  of 
people.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
countiy  quit  the  conntr]^  en  masie  be- 
cause Its  Gk>vemment  will  not  make  it 
a  place  fit  for  them  to  Hve  in,  the 
Government  is  judged  and  condemned. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  depriving  the 
landlords  of  one  farthing  of  the  pecu- 
niary value  of  their  legal  rights ;  but 
justice  requires  that  the  actual  culti- 
vators should  be  enabled  to  become  in 
Ireland  what  they  will  become  in 
America — ^proprietors  of  the  soil  which 
they  cultivate. 

Grood  policy  requires  it  no  less.  Those 
who,  knowing  neither  Ireland  nor  any 
foreign  country,  take  as  their  sole 
standard  of  social  and  economical  ex- 
cellence English  practice,  propose  as 
the  single  remedy  for  Irish  wretched- 
ness, the  transformation  of  the  cottiers 
into  hired  labourers.  But  this  is  rather 
a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Irish 
agriculture,  than  of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  status  of  a  day- 
labourer  has  no  charm  for  infusing  fore- 
thought, frugality,  or  self-restraint,  into 
«  people  devoid  of  them.  If  the  Irish 
peasantiy  could  be  universally  changed 
into  receivers  of  wages,  the  old  habits 
and  mental  characteristics  of  the  people 
remaining,  we  should  merely  see  four 
or  five  millions  of  people  livine  as  day- 
labourers  in  the  same  wretched  manner 
in  which  as  cottiers  thev  lived  before ; 
eqmUlj  passive  in  the  absence  of  ever^ 
comfort)  equally  reckless  in  multiph- 
catioD,  and  even,  perhaps,  equally  list- 


less at  their  work ;  since  they  could  not 
be  dismissed  in  a  body,  and  if  they  could, 
dismissal  would  now  be  simply  remand- 
ing them  to  the  poor-rate.    Far  other 
would  be  the  eneot  of  making  them 
peasant  proprietors.    A  people  who  in 
mdustry  and  providence  have  every- 
thing to  learn— who  are  confessedly 
among  the  most  backward  of  European 
populations  in  the  industrial  virtues — 
require  for  their  regeneration  the  most 
powerful  incitements  bv  which  those 
virtues  can  be  stimulated :  and  there  is 
no  stimulos  as  yet  comparable  to  pro-« 
perty  in  land.    A  permanent  interest} 
m  the  soil  to  those  who  till  it,  is  almost  | 
a  guarantee  for  the  most  unwearied  ; 
laboriousness :  against  over-population,  ' 
though  not  infallible,  it  is  the  best  j 
preservative  yet  known,  and  where  it  | 
failed,  any  other  plan  would  probably  i 
fail  much  more  egregiously;  the  evu  | 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  merely 
economic  remedies.  \J 

The  case  of  Ireland  is  similar  in  its 
requirements  to  that  of  India.  In  India, 
though  great  errors  have  from  time  to 
time  been  committed,  no  one  ever  pro- 
posed, under  the  name  of  agricultural 
improvement,  to  eject  the  ryots  or  pea- 
sant farmers  from  their  possession ;  the 
improvement  that  has  been  looked  for, 
has  been  through  making  their  tenure 
more  secure  to  them,  and  the  sole  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  between  those  who 
contend  for  perpetuity,  and  those  who 
think  that  long  leases  will  suffice.  The 
same  question  exists  as  to  Ireland;  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  long  leases, 
under  such  landlords  as  are  sometimes 
to  be  found,  do  effect  wonders,  even  in 
Ireland.  But  then,  they  must  be  leases 
at  a  low  rent.^  Long  leases  are  in  no 
way  to  be  relied  on  for  getting  rid  of 
cottierism.  During  the  existence  of 
cottier  tenancy,  leases  have  always  been 
long ;  twenty-one  years  and  three  lives 
concurrent,  was  a  usual  term.  But  the 
rent  being  fixed  by  competition,  at  a 
higher  amount  than  could  be  paid,  so 
that  the  tenant  neither  had,  nor  could 
by  any  exertion  acquire,  a  beneficial 
interest  in  the  land,  the  advantage  of 
a  lease  was  merely  nominal.  In  India, 
the  government,  where  it  has  not  im- 
prudently made  over  its  proprietary 
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nghts  to  the  zemindars,  is  able  to  pre- 
vent  this  evil,  because,  being  itself  the 
landlord,  it  can  fix  the  rent  according 
to  its  own  judgment ;  but  under  indi- 
vidual landlords,  while  rents  are  fixed 
by  cumpetition,  and  the  competitors  are 
a  peasantry  struggling  for  subsistence, 
nominal  rents  are  mevitalile,  unless  the 
population  is  so  thin,  that  the  compe- 
tition itself  is  only  nominal.  The  ma- 
jority of  landlords  will  grasp  at  imme- 
diate money  and  immediate  power; 
and  so  long  as  they  find  cottiers  eager 
to  ofier  them  everything,  it  is  useless  to 
rely  on  them  for  tempering  the  vicious 
practice  by  a  considerate  self-denial. 
A  perpetuity  is  a  stronger  stimulus 
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reached,  and  cannot  easily  reach  imdai 
Buch  a  tenure.^  Peasant  rents  oo^ 
never  to  be  arbitraiy,  never  at  the  ais> 
cretion  of  the  landlord :  eitber  bj  oi» 
tom  or  law,  it  is  imperatively  n»iin— fj 
that  they  should  be  fixed ;  and  when 
Qo  mutually  advantageous  custom,  iiMh 
as  the  metajer  system  of  Tuscany,  has 
sstablished  itself,  reason  mrd  expeiMMS 
recommend  that  thev  should  be  fixed 
by  authority :  thus  onuiging  1^  reik 
into  a  quit-rent,  and  the  fana&r  into  t 
peasant  proprietor. 

For  car^mg  this  change  into  efleoi 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  acooi- 
plish  the  complete  abolition  of  cottier 
tenancy,  the  mode  which  most  obfi- 


to  improvement  than  a  long  lease  :  not    ously  suggests  itself  is  the  direct  n», 


only  because  the  longest  lease,  before 
;  coming  to  an  end,  passes  through  all 
•the  varieties  of  short  leases  down  to  no 
jlease  at  all ;  but  for  more  fundamental 
reasons.  It  is  very  shallow,  ev^n  in 
pure  economics,  to  take  no  account  of 
the  influence  of  imagination :  there  is 
a  virtue  in  "for  ever"  beyond  the 
longest  tenn  of  years ;  even  if  the  tenn 
is  long  enough  to  include  children,  and 
all  whom  a  person  individually  cares 
for,  yet  until  be  has  reached  that  high 
degree  of  mental  cultivation  at  which 
the  public  good  (which  also  includes 
perpetuity)  acquires  a  paramount^  as- 
cendancy over  nis  feelings  and  desires, 
he  will  not  exert  himself  with  the  same 
ardour  to  increase  the  value  of  an  es- 
tate, his  interest  in  which  diminishes 
in  value  every  year.  Besides,  while 
perpetual  tenure  is  the  general  rule  of 
tanded  property,  as  it  is  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  _a_  tenure  for  a 
limited  period,  however  long,  is  sure  to 
"Ee  regarded  Aff  something  of  inferior 
consideration  and  dimity,  and  inspires 
less  of  ardour  to  obtain  it,  and  of  attach- 
ment to  it  when  obtained.  But  where 
a  country  is  under  cottier  tenure,  the 
question  of  perpetuity  ir  quite  secondary 
to  the  more  important  point,  a  limita- 
tion of  the  rent.  Rent  paid  by  a  capi- 
talist who  farms  for  profit,  and  not  for 
bread,  may  safely  be  abandoned  to 
competition;  rent  paid  by  labourers 
cannot,  unless  the  labourers  were  in  a 
state  of  civilization  and  improvement 
which  labourers   have   nowhere   yet 


of  doing  the  thing  outright  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  making  the  whole  land  of 
Ireland  the  property  of  the  tenaota 
subject  to  the  rents  now  really  pM 
(not  the  nominal  rents),  as  a  fixed  rest 
chai^.  This,  under  the  name  d 
"  fixity  of  tenure,"  was  one  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Repeal  Association  div- 
ing the  most  successfVil  period  of  their 
agitation ;  and  was  better  expressed  hf 
Mr.  Cronner,  its  earliest,  most  entiis» 
astic,  and  most  indefintigaUe  aposkK* 
by  the  words,  "  a  valuation  and  a  per 
petuity.  *  In  such  a  measure  then 
would  not  have  been  any  iiy uatios,  pro- 
vided the  landlords  were  compensated 
for  the  present  value  of  the  chances  of 
increase  which  they  were  prospeotifsij 
required  to  forego.  The  rupture  of  ex- 
isting social  relations  would  nardly  hsfe 
been  more  violent  than  that  efiEected  hj 
the  ministers  Stein  and  Hardenben; 
when,  by  a  series  of  edicts,  in  the  ear^ 
part  of  the  present  century,  they  reTO> 
tutionized  the  state  of  landed  propertf 
in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  lelt  their 
names  to  posterity  among  the  greataH 
benefactors  of  their  countiy.  To  es- 
li^htened  foreigners  writing  on  Irelsod, 
Von  Raumer  and  Gustavo  de  Bess- 
moot,  a  remedy  of  this  sort  seemed  m 
exactly  and  obviously  what  the  diissei 
required,  that  they  had  some  diffissliv 

*  Author  of  nomertmi  pamplilcta,  entMiC 
**Trae  Political  Eoonomy  of  Ircind,' 
'*  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,"  **T«« 
Letters  on  the  Rackrent  oppreasloQ  ol  Ir» 
land/'  and  others.  Mr.  Conner  has  bMS  M 
agiutor  on  the  sal^eet  slnre  isn. 
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fa  oomprehepdiiig  how  it  was  that  the 
thxDg  was  not  jet  done. 

This,  howeiWy  would  ha^e  been,  In 
iiie  first  plaoe,  a  oomplete  expropriation 
of  the  higher  daasee  of  Ireland :  ^  which, 
if  there  ia  any  tnith  in  the  principles 
we  ha;?«  laid  oown,  would  be  perfectly 
warrantable,  but  omj  if  it  were  the  sole 
means  of  ^SMsting  a  great  public  good. 
In  the  second  place,  that  there  shoold 
be  none  but  peasant  proprietors,  is  in 
itself  hr  from  desirable.  Large  farms, 
cnltirated  by  large  capital,  and  owned 
bjr  persons  ef  the  pest  education  which 
the  coimtry  can  giTe,  persons  qualified 
hj  instniction  to  appreciate  scientific 
discoveries,  and  able  to  bear  the  delay 
and  risk  m  costly  experiments,  are  an 
important  nart  of  a  good  agricultural 
syrtem.  l£any  such  landlords  there 
are  vwtm  in  Ireland ;  and  it  would  be  a 
pubUc  misfortune  to  drive  them  from 
their  posts.  A  large  proportion  also  of 
the  present  holdings  are  probably  still 
too  small  to  tiy  the  propnetaiy  system 
under  the  greatest  aavantages:  nor  are 
the  tenants  always  the  persons  one 
would  desire  to  select  as  the  first  occu- 
pants of  peasant-properties.  There  are 
numbers  of  them  on  whom  it  would 
have  «  more  beneficial  effect  to  give 
them  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  landed 
property  by  industiy  and  firagality, 
than  the  property  itself  in  immediate 


measiires,  not^men  to  similar  objeo- 
.iiuus,  Biiil  Wllfi^  if  pushed  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible, would  realize  in  no  incon- 
siosrable  degree  the  object  sought. 
One  of  them  would  be,  to  enact  tnat; 
wfaooyer  reclaims  waste  land  becomes! 
the  owner  of  it,  at  a  fixed  quit-rent 
equal  to  a  moderate  interest  on  its 
mere  yafaw  as  waste.  It  would  of 
course  be  a  necessaiy  part  of  this  mea-' 
sure,  to  make  compulsory  on  landlords 
the  surrender  of  waste  lands  (not  of  an 
ornamental  character)  whenever  re^ 
qdred  for  reclamation.  I  Another  ex^ 
pedienty  and  one  in  whidh  individuals 
could  eo-operate,  would  be  to  buy  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  land  offered  foi' 
sale^  and  sell  it  again  in  small  purtiona. 
propertied  A  Society  for 


this  purpose  was  at  one  time  projected 
(thoDgh  the  attempt  to  establish  it 
provea  unsuccessful)  on  the  principles, 
so  fftr  as  applicable,  of  the  Freenola 
Land  Societies  which  have  been  so 
successfully  established  in  England, 
not  primarily  for  agricultural,  but  for 
electoral  purposes. 

This  is  a  mode  in  which  private 
capital  may  be  employed  in  renovating 
the  social  and  agricultural  economy  of 
Ireland,  not  only  without  sacrifice  bul 
with  considerable  profit  to  its  owners. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  Waste 
Land  Improvement  Society,  which 
proceeded  on  a  plan  far  less  advan 
tageous  to  the  tenant,  is  an  instance 
of  what  an  Irish  peasantry  can  be 
stimulated  to  do,  bv  a  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  what  they  do  will  be  for 
their  own  advantage.  It  is  not  even 
indispensable  to  adopt  perpetuity  as 
the  rale ;  long  leases  at  moderate  rents, 
like  those  of  the  Waste  Land  Society, 
would  suffice,  if  a  prospect  were  held 
out  to  the  farmers  of  being  allowed  to 
purchase  their  farms  vrith  the  capital 
which  they  might  acquire,  as  the 
Society's  tenants  were  so  rapidly 
acquinng  under  the  influence  of  its 
beneficent  system.*     When  the  lands 

*  Though  this  socittj,  during  the  7«an 
snooMdinf  the  fhmine,  wai  forced  to  wind 
np  its  aflun,  the  memory  of  what  it  accom- 
plished ought  to  be  preserved.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  in  the  Proceedings  of  Lord 
Devon's  Commission  (page  84),  from  the  re- 
port made  to  the  society  in  1845,  by  their 
Intelligent  manager.  Colonel  Robinson ! — 

"Two  hundred  and  forty-five  tenants, 
many  of  whom  were  a  few  years  since  in  a 
state  bordering  on  pauperism,  the  occupiers 
of  small  holwigs  of  firom  ten  to  twenty 
plantation  '•cm  each,  have,  by  their  own 
flree  labour,  with  the  society's  aid,  imprc'Ved 
their  fturms  to  the  value  of  43%Z. )  e06L  having 
been  added  during  the  last  year,  being  at  the 
rate  of  171.  18«.  per  tenant  for  the  whole 
term,  and  2/.  &«.  for  the  past  year ;  the  benefit 
of  which  improvements  each  tenant  will 
ei^oy  during  the  nneiq»ired  term  of  a  thirty- 
one  year^  lease. 

**  These  246  tenants  and  thefar  fiunilles  have, 
by  spade  industry,  reclaimed  and  brought 
into  cultivation  1032  plantation  acres  of  land, 
previously  unproductive  mountain  waste,  upon 
which  they  grew,  last  year,  crops  yalued  by 
competent  practical  persons  at  8896/.,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  16/.  18*.  each  tenant; 
and  thcor  live  stock,  consisting  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  now  actually  upon 
the  estates,  is  valued,  according  to  the  pre- 
isot  prioes  of  the  neighboorinf  maikeli,  at 
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were  gold,  the  tnndB  of  the  aBsociation 
would  be  liberated,  -and  it  might  re- 
commenoe  ODeratioiia  in  eome  other 
qnarter. 


•  •i. 


§  2.  Thnf  far  I  had  written  in 
1856.^  Since  that  time  the  great  crisis 
of  Irish  industry  has  mMe  further 
progress,  and  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
•ider  how  its  present  state  affects  the 
Dpinions,  on  prospects  or  on  practical 
measures,  expressed  in  the  previous 
part  of  this  chapter. 
^  The  principal  change  in  the  sitaa- 
tioTi  consists  m  the  great  diminution, 
holding  out  a  hope  of  the  entire  ex- 
tinction, of  cottier  tenure.  The  enor- 
mous decrease  in  the  nnmber  of  small 
holdings,  and  increase  in  those  of  a 
medium  size,  attested  by  the  statistical 
returns,  sufficiently  proves  the  general 
fact,  and  all  testimomes  show  that  the 
tendency  still  continnes.*    It  is  proba- 

41622.,  of  which  13041.  has  been  added  since 
February  1844,  being  at  the  rate  of  161.  \9$, 
for  the  whole  period,  and  bL  6«.  for  the  last 
Tear;  daring  which  time  their  stock  has  thus 
increased  in  yalue  a  sum  equal  to  their  present 
annual  rent ;  and  by  the  statistleal  tables  and 
returns  referred  to  in  preTioos  reports,  it  is 
proved  that  the  tenants,  in  general,  improre 
their  little  fiarms,  and  increase  their  cultiya- 
tion  and  crops,  in  nearly  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  arailable  working  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  which  their  fitmilies  consist." 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  testimony  to 
the  superior  amount  of  gross,  and  eren  of  net 
produce,  raised  by  smaU  farming  under  any 
tolerable  system  of  landed  tenure;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  attention  that  the  industry 
and  zeal  were  greatest  among  the  smaller 
holders;  Colonel  Robinson  noticing,  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  remarkable  and  rapid  pro- 
gross  of  improToment,  some  tenants  who 
were  **  occupants  of  larger  farms  than  twenty 
acres,  a  class  too  often  deficient  in  the  endur- 
ing industry  indispensable  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  mountain  improTementa.'* 

*  There  is,  however,  a  partial  connter- 
enrrent,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  any  public 
notice.  **  A  class  «f  men,  not  very  ntmierous, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  do  much  mischief,  have, 
through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  got  into 
^ssession  of  land  in  Ireland,  who,  of  ail 
classes,  are  least  likely  to  recognise  the 
duties  of  a  landlord's  position.  These  are 
small  traders  in  towns,  who  by  dint  of  sheer 
parsimony,  firequenUy  combined  with 
money-lending  at  usurious  rates,  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in  scrap- 
ing together  as  much  money  as  will  enable 
them  to  buy  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  of  land. 
These  people  never  think  of  turning  far- 
mers, but,  proud  of  their  position  as  land- 
lorda,  i»roce«d    to  torn  it  to  the 


ble  that  the  repeal  of  Htm  wm  hmt 
necessitating  a  change  in  the  enorto 
of  Ireland  from  the  prodnotB  of  tiUagi 
to  those  of  pattorsge,  wonld  of  itself 
have  sufficed  to  bring  aboat  this  xtvo- 
Intion  in  tennre.  A  grazing  fiurm  eiB 
only  be  managed  by  a  oapituist  Cuimr, 

account.  An  Instance  of  this  kind  etas 
under  my  notice  lately.  Tho  tenants  on  ths 
property  were,  at  the  tbne  of  the  purehsst, 
some  twelve  years  ago,  in  a  tolerably  eooi- 
fortable  stote.  Within  that  period  thsir 
rent  has  been  raised  three  several  times;  snd 
it  is  now,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  priest  of 
the  district,  nearly  doable  its  amount  at  tht 
oommenoement  of  the  present  pr(q>rletoi'i 
reign.  The  result  is  that  the  people,  i^ 
were  formerly  in  tolerable  oootml,  an 
now  reduced  to  poverty :  two  of  Uiem  ban 
left  the  property  and  squatted  near  an  atUa* 
cent  turf  bog,  where  they  exiat  trusting  nr 
support  to  occasional  Jobs.  If  this  man  is 
not  shot,  he  will  injure  himeelf  throagfa  tlis 
deterioration  of  his  property,  but  meantinM 
he  has  l>een  getting  eight  or  ten  pw  oent  on 
his  purchase-money.  This  is  bj  no  means  s 
rare  case.  The  scandal  which  such  ooour* 
rences'  cause,  casts  its  reflection  on  transit 
tions  of  a  wholly  different  and  porfectlj 
legitimate  kind,  where  the  removal  e#  tht 
tenants  is  simply  an  act  of  meroy  tor  sU 
parties. 

**  The  anxiety  of  landkirda  to  get  rid  «l 
cottiers  is  also  to  some  extent  nentraiiaed  by 
the  anxiety  of  middlemen  to  get  them.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  land  of  Irdand  ii 
held  under  long  leases;  the  rent  received 
when  the  lease  is  of  long  standing,  beinf 
generally  greatly  under  the  real  value  of  tb« 
land.  It  rarely  happens  that  land  thus  hrid 
is  cultivated  hj  the  owner  of  the  lease ;  in* 
stead  of  this,  h^  sublets  it  at  a  rack  rent  to 
small  men,  and  lives  on  the  excess  of  the  rat 
which  he  receives  over  that  which  he  pajs^ 
Some  of  these  leases  are  always  runnli^ 
out ;  and  as  they  draw  towards  their  ekwi^ 
the  middleman  has  no  other  interest  in  tht 
land  than,  at  any  cost  of  permanent  deterio* 
ration,  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  it  during  ths 
unexpired  period  of  the  term.  For  this  pu^ 
pose  the  small  cottier  tenants  precisdy  an- 
swer ills  turn.  Biiddlemen  in  this  positioa 
are  as  anxious  to  obtain  cottiers  as  tenants, 
as  the  landlords  are  to  be  rid  of  them ;  and 
the  result  is  a  transfer  of  this  wort  of  teaant 
from  one  class  of  estates  to  the  oUier.  Ths 
movement  is  of  limited  dimensiona,  bat  it 
does  exist,  and  so  far  as  it  exists,  neatralises 
the  general  tendency.  Perhaps  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  system  will  reprodaet 
itself;  that  the  same  motives  which  led  Is 
the  existence  of  middlemen  will  perpetnats 
the  class )  but  there  is  no  danger  of  this. 
Landowners  are  now  perfectly  uive  to  th» 
ruinous  consequences  of  this  system,  hov* 
ev«r  convenient  for  a  time  ;  and  a  daoa 
against  sul>-letting  is  now  becoming  a  mattsc 
of  coarse  in  every  lease." — (PHoote  Om0» 
nictMou  f^rcm  Prqf—or  Cnirass.) 
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«r  hf  tbe  kndkrd.  Bat  a  change  in- 
^▼ing  ao  great  a  dui|9laoement  of  the 
population,  nas  heen  immenselT  facili- 
tatod  and  made  mora  rapid  bj  tne  vast 
•migration,  aa  well  ae  by  that  greatest 
boon  ever  conferred  on  Ireland  by  any 
Government,  the  £ncmnbered  £etateB 
Act ;  the  beet  provinoni  of  which  have 
since,  thxough  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  been  permanently  incorporated 
into  the  social  system  of  the  ooontry. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  now£Armea 
either  by  the  landlords,  or  by  small 
capitalist  fitrmers.  /^liat  these  for- 
mers aie  improving  in  circumstances, 
and  accomnlating  capital,  there  is  con- 
sideraUe  evidence,  m  particular  the 
great  increase  of  deposits  in  the  banks 
of  which  tiliey  are  the  principal  cus- 
tomers. So  tar  as  that  class  is  con- 
cerned, the  chief  thing  still  wanted  is 
secnrity  of  tenure,  or  assurance  of 
compensation  for  improvements.  The 
means  of  supplying  these  wants  are 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
most  competent  minds ;  Judge  Long- 
field's  address,  in  the  autumn  of  1864, 
and  the  sensation  created  b^  it  are  an 
era  in  the  subject,  and  a  pomt  has  now 
been  reached  when  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  within  a  very  few  years 
something  efiEiBCtual  will  be  done. 

But  what,  meanwhile,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  displaced  cottiers,  so  far 
as  they  have  not  emigrated ;  and  of  the 
whole  class  who  subsist  by  a^cultural 
labour,  without  the  occupation  of  any 
land  ?  As  yet,  their  state  is  one  of 
great  poverty,  with  but  slight  prospect 
of  improvement  Money  wages,  in- 
deed, have  risen  much  above  the 
wretched  level  of  a  generation  ago :  but 
the  cost  of  subsistence  has  alw  risen 
so  much  above  the  old  potato  standard. 
that  the  real  improvement  is  not  equal 
to  the  nominal ;  and  according  to  the 
best  information  to  which  I  have  access, 
there  is  Httle  appearance  of  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living  among  the 
class.  The  population,  in  fact,  reduced 
though  it  be,  is  still  far  beyond  what 
the  counlry  can  support  as  a  mere 
grazing  district  of  England.  It  ma^ 
not,  perhaps,  be  strictly  true  that,  if 
hs  prsatnt  anmbar  oH  iahabitaiiti  an 


to  be  maintained  at  home,  it  ean  only 
be  either  on  the  old  vicious  system  of 
cottierism,  or  as  small  proprietors  grow* 
ing  their  own  food.  The  lands  which 
will  remain  under  tilla^  would,  no 
doubt,  if  sufficient  security  for  outlay 
were  given,  admit  of  a  more  extensive 
emj)loyinent  of  labourers  hj  the  small 
capitalist  formen;  and  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  competent  judges, 
might  enable  the  countiy  to  support  the 
present  number  of  its  popubtion  in 
actual  existence.  But  no  one  will  pre- 
tend that  this  resource  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in  any  condition  in 
which  it  is  fit  that  the  great  body  of 
the  peasantry  of  a  countiy  should 
exist.  AccOTding^y  the  emigration, 
which  for  a  time  had  fallen  o£^  has, 
under  the  additional  stimulus  oif  bad 
seasons,  revived  in  all  its  strangUi.  It 
is  calculated  that  within  the  year  1864 
not  less  than  100,000  emigrants  left 
the  Irish  shores.  As  far  as  regards 
the  emigrants  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  or  the  ^neral  interests  of 
the  human  race,  it  would  be  foUv  to 
regret  this  result  The  children  of^the 
immigrant  Irish  receive  the  education 
of  Americans,  and  enter,  mora  rapid]| 
and  completelv  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  the  country  of  their  do- 
scent,  into  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
state  of  civilization.  In  twenty  or 
thirty  years  they  are  not  mentally  dia 
tinguishable  from  other  Americans. 
The  loss,  and  the  disgrace,  are 
England's:  and  it  is  the  English 
people  and  government  whom  it  chiefly 
concerns  to  ask  themselves,  how  far 
it  will  be  to  their  honour  and  advan- 
tage to  retain  the  mere  soil  of  Ir^ 
land,  but  to  lose  its  inhabitants.  With 
the  present  feelings  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  the  direction  which  their  hope  of 
improving  their  condition  seems  to  be 
permanently  taking,  England,  it  is  pro- 
CMible,  has^  only  the  choice  between  the 
depopulation  of  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
version of  a  part  of  the  labouring 
population  into  peasant  proprietors. 
The  truly  insular  ignorance  of  her 
public  men  respecting  a  form  of  agri- 
cultural economy  wmch  predominates 
in  nearlv  every  other  civiused  country, 
makes  it  only  too  probabU  that  iho 
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will  choose  the  worse  side  of  the  alter- 
native. Tet  there  are  germs  of  a  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  pheasant  pro- 
prietors on  Irish  soil,  which  require 
only  the  aid  of  a  Mendlj  legislator  to 
foster  them ;  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  private  communica- 
tion by  my  eminent  and  valued  friend, 
ftrofessor  Caimes : — 

"On  the  sale,  some  eight  or  ten 
Years  ago,  of  the  Thomond,  Portar- 
ungton,  and  Kingston  estates,  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  it  was  ob- 
served that  a  considerable  number  of 
occupying  tenants  purchased  the  fee 
of  tibeir  farms.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  information  as  to  what 
followed  that  proceeding — whether  the 
purchasers  continued  to  farm  their 
small  properties,  or  under  the  mania  of 
landlordism  tried  to  escape  from  their 
former  mode  of  life.  But  there  are 
other  £m^s  which  have  a  bearing  on 
this  question.  In  those  narts  of  the 
country  where  tenant-right  prevails, 
fche  pnoet  given  for  the^oodwill  of  a 
farm  are  enormoni.  The  following 
figures,  taken  from  the  schedule  of  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newry, 
now  passing  through  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  will  give  an  idea,  but 
a  very  inadequate  one,  of  the  prices 
which  this  mere  customary  right  gene- 
rally fetches. 

"  Statement  showing  the  j^rices  at 
which  the  tenant-right  of  certam  farms 
near  Newry  was  sold : — 

Acres.      Bant,    ©f  tenant-riglxi: 


Lot  1 

23 

...  i574   .. 

.   £33 

24 

...  77 

240 

13 

...  39   .. 

110 

14 

...  34   .. 

H6 

10 

...  33   .. 

.    172 

5 

...  13   .. 

75 

8 

...  26   .. 

180 

11 

...  33   .. 

130 

2 

...   6   .. 

6 

no      £334 
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"  The  prices  here  represent  on  the 
whole  about  three  years'  purchase  of 
the  rental :  but  this,  as  I  have  said,  I 
gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  that 
which  is  frequently,  indeed  of  that 
which  is  ordinarily,  paid.  The  right, 
being  purely  customary,  will  vary  in 
fsloft  with  the  oonfidenoe  generally  re- 


nosed  in  the  good  &iih  of  tiie  bai* 
lord.  In  the  present  inwtaTioe,  oiranBi- 
stances  have  come  to  light  in  the  oqom 
of  the  proceedings  connected  with  Urn 
sale  of  the  estate,  which  give  zeMon  ti 
believe  that  the  confidence  in  this  osm 
was  not  high ;  consequently,  the  rstoi 
above  given  may  be  taken  as  considaF- 
ably  under  those  which  ordinarily  pre- 
vail. Cases,  as  I  am  informed  on  i1m 
highest  authority,  have  in  other  parti 
of  the  country  come  to  light,  also  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  in  which  tfat 
price  given  for  the  tenant-right  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  fee  of  ths 
land.  It  is  a  remarkable  ftct  tkat 
people  should  be  found  to  give^  isj 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  pQit^Mtsa 
for  land  which  is  still  subijeot  to  a  eood 
round  rent.  Why,  it  will  be  asked,  do 
they  not  purchase  land  out  and  out  fiir 
the  same,  or  a  slight^  larger,  sum? 
The  answer  to  this  question,  I  believe, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  onr  land 
laws.  The  oost  of  transferring  UumI  is 
small  portions  is,  relatively  to  the  pur- 
chase money,  verv  considerahle,  even 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Oooit;  while 
the  goodwill  of  a  farm  mtkj  be  trans- 
forred  without  any  cost  at  aO.  The 
cheapest  conveyance  that  oould  be 
drawn  in  that  Court,  where  the  utmost 
economy,  consistent  with  the  present 
mode  of  remunerating  legal  services, 
is  strictly  enforced,  would,  irretpectiTs 
of  stamp  duties,  cost  lOl — a  very 
sensible  addition  to  the  purchase  of  a 
small  peasant  estate  :  a  conveyance  to 
transfer  a  thousand  acres  might  not 
cost  more,  and  would  probably  not  oost 
much  more.  But  in  truth,  the  men 
cost  of  conve  vance  represents  bat  the 
least  part  of  the  obstaaes  which  exist 
to  obtaining  land  in  small  portioiis.  A 
far  more  serious  impediment  is  the 
complicated  state  of  me  ownerdiip  of 
land,  which  renders  it  fif^nently  im- 
practicable to  subdivide  a  property  into 
such  portions  as  would  bnng  the  la»i 
within  the  reach  of  small  ^odert.  The 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, hes  in  measures  of  a  more  radical 
sort  than  I  fear  it  is  at  all  probahlo 
that  any  House  of  Commoo*  we  art 
soon  likely  to  see  woold  even  with 
patienoe  consider.    A  ragiatiy  of  titkf 
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Bi»7  jmooMd  in  radnoiiig  tins  eomplex 
sonditum  of  ownenhip  to  ita  siniplest 
ixpitMsioQ;  bat  wher«  real  oomplic«- 
don  exists,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
f^  rid  of  b^  mere  diDpncity  of  fonn ; 
uid  a  le^istiy  of  titles — while  the 
powers  of  disposition  at  present  eiyoyed 
Dj  landowners  remiiin  undiminishedf 
while  eveiy  settlor  and  testator  has 
GUI  almost  nnboimded  licence  to  multi- 
ply interests  in  land,  as  pride,  the 
passion  for  dictation,  or  mere  whim 
may  suggest — will,  in  my  opinion,  fail 
to  reach  the  root  of  the  evil  The 
effect  of  these  circumstances  is  to  place 
an  immense  nreniium  u^n  large  deal- 
ings in  land — indeed  m  most  cases 
practioallT  to  pieclude  all  other  than 
large  deiuings ;  and  while  this  is  the 
state  of  the  law,  the  experiment  of 
peasant   j^prietorship,   it   is   plain. 


cannot  be  fairly  tried.  The  facti^  how- 
ever, which  1  have  stated  show,  1 
think,  conclusively,  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  disposition  of  the  people 
to  the  introduction  of  this  system." 

I  have  concluded  a  discussion,  which 
has  occupied  a  space  almost  dispro- 
portionea  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
work ;  and  I  here  close  the  examina- 
tion of  those  simpler  forms  of  social 
economy  in  which  the  produce  of  the 
land  either  belongs  undividedly  to  one 
class,  or  is  shared  only  between  two 
classes.  We  now  proceed  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  threefola  division  of  the  pro- 
duce, among  labourers,  landlords,  and 
capitalists ;  and  in  order  to  connect  the 
comin^.  discussion  as  closely  as  possible 
with  tnose  which  have  now  tor  some 
time  occupied  us,  I  shall  oommence 
with  the  subject  of  Wages. 


CHAFTRBXl. 


OF  WAGES. 


i  1.  Undks  the  head  of  Wages  are 
to  be  considered,  first,  the  causes  which 
determine  or  influence  the  wages  of 
labour  generally,  and  secondly,  the 
differences  that  exist  between  the 
wages  of  diflTerent  employments.  It 
is  conTenient  to  keep  these  two  classes 
of  consideration  separate ;  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  law  or  wa^es.  to  proceed 
in  tlie  first  instance  as  if  tnere  were  no 
other  kind  of  labour  than  common  un- 
skilled labour,  of  the  average  degree  of 
hardness  and  disagreeableness. 

Wages,  like  other  things,  may  be  re- 
gulated either  by  competition  or  by 
custom.  In  this  country  there  are  few 
kinds  of  labour  of  which  the  remunera- 
tion would  not  be  lower  than  it  is,  if  the 
emoloyer  took  the  full  advantage  of  com- 
peiitionrpompetition,  however,  must  be 
rega^e^in  the  present  state  of  society, 
as  t^e  pnncipal  regulator  of  wages,  and 
custom  or  individual  character  only  as 
a  modifying  droumstance,  and  that  in 
•  comparatively  slight  degrecj 
'  mainly 


Wages^  than,  depend 


upon 


the  demand  and  supply  of  labour ;  or 
as  it  is  often  expressed,  on  the  propor- 
tion between  pooulation  and  capital 
By  population  is  nere  meant  the  num- 
ber only  of  the  labouring  class,  or 
i-ather  of  those  who  work  for  hire  *  and 
by  capital,  only  circulating  capital,  and 
not  even  the  whole  of  that,  but  the  part 
which  is  expended  in  the  direct  pur- 
chase of  labour.  To  this,  however, 
must  be  added  all  funds  which,  with- 
out forming  a  part  of  capital,  are  paid 
in  exchange  for  labour,  such  as  the 
wages  of  soldiers,  domestic  servants, 
and  all  other  unproductive  labourers. 
There  is  unfortunately  no  mode  of  ex- 
pressing bv  one  fistmiiiar  term,  the  ag- 
gregate or  what  may  be  called  the 
wages-fund  of  a  country :  and  as  the 
wages  of  productive  labour  form  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  fund,  it  is  usual  to 
overlook  the  smaller  and  less  important 
part,  and  to  say  that  wages  depend  on 
population  and  capital.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  employ  this  expression,  re- 
membering, however,  to  consider  it  as 
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elLntical,  and  not  u  a  literal  statement 
of  tne  entire  truth. 

With  these  limitations  of  the  terms, 
wages  not  only  depend  upon  the  relative 
amount  of*  capital  and  population^  but 
cannot,  under  the  rule  of  comiwtition, 
be  affected  bj  anything  else,  ^ages 
(meaning,  of  course,  the  genenfl  rate) 
cannot  nse,  but  bj  an  increase  of  the 
aggregate  funds  employed  in  hiring 
labourers,  or  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  competitors  for  hire ;  nor  fall, 
except  either  oy  a  diminution  of  the 
funds  devoted  to  paying  labour,  or  by 
hn  increaM  in  the  number  of  labourers 
tobepai(U 

§  2.  There  are,  however,  some 
facts  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this 
doctrine,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  consider  and  explain. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  saying 
that  wages  are  high  when  trade  is 
good.  Tne  demand  for  labour  in  any 
particular  employment  is  more  press- 
mg,  and  higher  wages  are  paid,  when 
there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  the  com- 
modity produced;  and  the  contrary 
when  there  is  what  is  called  a  stagna- 
tion: then  workpeople  are  dismissed, 
and  those  who  are  retained  must  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  of  wages :  though  in 
these  cases  there  if  neither  more  nor 
less  capital  than  before.  This  is  true; 
and  is  one  of  those  complications  in  the 
concrete  phenomena,  which  obscure 
and  disguise,  the  operation  of  general 
causes ;  but  it  is  not  really  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  laid  down.  Capi- 
tal which  the  owner  does  not  employ 
in  purchasing  labour,  but  keeps  idle 
in  his  hands,  is  the  same  thing  to  the 
labourers,  for  the  time  being,  as  if  it 
did  not  exist.  All  capital  is,  from  the 
variations  of  trade,  occasionally  in 
this  state.  A  manufacturer,  finding 
a  slack  demand  for  his  commodity, 
forbears  to  employ  labourers  in  in- 
creasing a  stock  which  he  finds  it  di£EL- 
cult  to  dispose  of;  or  if  he  goes  on  un- 
^  all  his  capital  is  locked  up  in  unsold 
goods,  then  at  least  he  must  of  neces- 
sity pause  untii  he  can  get  paid  for 
acme  of  them.  But  no  one  expects 
either  of  these  states  to  be  permanent ; 
tf  kt  did,  he  would  at  the  first  oppor- 


tunity remove  his  oanil 
other  oocnpaticm,  in  wnii 
still  continne  to  employ  1 
capital  remains  unemp 
time,  during  which  the  la 
is  overstocked,  and  wages 
wards  the  demand  reviv 
haps  becomes  unusually 
abung  the  manufacturer 
commodity  even  faster  t 
produce  it :  his  whole  ca] 
Drought  into  complete  effic 
he  is  able,  he  borrows  ca^ 
tion,  which  would  otherwi 
into  some  other  employmc 
times  wages,  in  his  partic 
tion,  rise.  If  we  suppose,  n 
ness  is  not  absolutely  im] 
one  of  these  fits  of  briskne 
nation  should  affect  all  oc 
the  same  time,  wages  alto] 
undergo  a  rise  or  a  ^.  Th* 
are  but  tem^rary  fiucti 
capital  now  lymg  iole  will 
in  active  employment,  thai 
year  unable  to  keep  up  ' 
mand  will  in  its  turn  be 
crowded  warehouses ;  ai 
these  several  departments 
flow  accordingly :  but  not] 
manently  alter  general  v 
an  increase  or  a  diminuti( 
itself  (always  meaning  by ' 
funds  of  all  sorts,  destined 
ment  of  labour)  compared  v 
tity  of  labour  offering  itsel 
Again,  it  is^  another  co 
that  high  prices  make  1 
because  the  producers 
being  better  ofi^  can  afford 
to  their  labourers.  1  have 
that  a  brisk  demand,  v 
temporary  high  prices,  cai 
porary  high  wages.  But 
in  themselves,  can  only 
if  the  dealers,  receiving 
induced  to  save  more,  a 
addition  to  their  capital, 
to  their  purchases  of  la 
is  indeed  likely  enough 
case ;  and  if  the  high  pr 
rect  firom  heaven,  or  even 
the  labouring  class  might 
not  by  the  high  prices  th( 
by  the  increase  of  capit4i 
by  them.    The  same  elli 
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ftiiittrilnted  to*  kiig:h  price  which 
tti  iMQb  of  rertnctive  Uwb,  or 
tth  h  MBM  wttj  or  other  to  be 
d  bj  tin  mneinicg  members  of  the 
■wm^;  they  having  no  greater 
n  tlua  before  to  nay  it  with. 
Sb  prieei  of  this  sort,  if  they  benefit 
|wn of  labonrers,  can  omy  do  so 
^expmse  of  others ;  since  if  the 
■n  vj  reoeiying  high  prices  are 
■bd  to  make  greater  savings,  or 
■win  inorsase  their  purchases  of 
^  aU  other  peoj^le  by  paying  those 
Jlrioei,  have  their  means  of  saving, 
■jndissmg  labour,  reduced  in  an 
Mflgree;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
■Hit  wbether  the  one  alteration  or 
jftir  will  have  the  gpreatest  effect 
m  kboor  market  Wages  will 
w  be  temporarily  higher  in  the 
MiTBMit  in  which  prices  have 
JijHid  somewhat  lower  in  other 
■ysMDts :  in  which  case,  while  the 
'  W  of  ihe  phenomenon  excites 
•L  the  other  is  ^nerally  over- 
jMi«  if  observed,  is  not  ascribed 
V  OBiie  which  really  produced  it. 
viD  tbe  partial  rise  of  wa^s  last 
U  fir  diobgh  the  dealers  m  that 
tBriqjment  g^ain  more,  it  does  not 
^  Hit  there  is  room  to  employ  a 
||VMMNmt  of  savings  in  their  own 
■mi:  their  increasing  capital  will 
■%iow  over  into  other  employ- 
f^  and  there  ooonterbalance  the 

[HiflQ  previously  made  in  the  de- 

'  &r  laboor  by  the  diminished 

firf  other  dasses. 

r  opinion  often  maintained  is, 

•  ^neanine  of  course  money 

J  ntj^  with  the  price  of  food ; 

l*iui  it  rises,  and  falling  when  it 

P^  Una  opinion  is,  I  conceive,  only 
If  true :  and  in  so  far  as  true, 
nj  afiects  the  dependence  of 
E9k  the  proportion  between 
lad  labour :  since  the  price  of 
hen  it  afiects  wages  at  all,  affects 
I  Arongh  that  law.  Dear  or 
l^fcod  oaoaed  by  variety  of  seasons 
'ML  tBdOt  wages  (unless  they  are 

Udy  acy^"^  ^  ^^  ^7  ^^^  ^' 
i^):  or  rather,  it  has  some  ten- 
f  to  afibot  tiiem  in  the  contrary 
•  Aatrappoeed;  since  in  times  of 
if  people  generally  compete  more 


violenlly  ibr  employment,  and  lower 
the  labour  market  against  themselves. 
But  deamess  or  cheapness  of  food, 
when  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
capable  of  being  calculated  on  before- 
hand, may  affect  wages.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  labourers  have,  as  is  ofter 
the  case,  no  more  than  enough  to  keep 
them  in  working  condition,  and  enable 
them  barely  to  support  tne  ordinary 
number  of  children,  it  follows  that  if 
food  grows  permanently  dearer  without 
a  rise  of  wages,  a  greater  number  of 
the  children  will  prematurely  die ;  and 
thus  wages  will  ultimately  be  higher, 
but  only  because  the  number  of  people 
will  be  smaller,  than  if  food  had  re- 
mained cheap.  But,  secondly,  even 
though  wages  were  high  enough  to 
admit  of  fooid's^  becoming  more  costly 
without  depriving  the  labourers  and 
their  famihes  of  necessaries;  though 
they  could  bear,  physically  speaking, 
to  be  worse  of^  perhaps  they  would 
not  consent  to  be  so.  They  might 
have  habits  of  comfort  which  were  to 
them  as  necessaries,  and  sooner  than 
forego  which,  they  would  put  an  addi- 
tional restraint  on  their  power  of  multi- 
plication; so  that  wages  would  rise, 
not  by  increase  of  deaths  but  by  dimi- 
nution of  births.  In  these  cases,  then, 
wages  do  adapt  themselves  to  the  price 
of  food,  though  after  an  interval  of 
almost  a  generation.  Mr.  Bicardo 
considers  these  two  cases  to  compre- 
hend all  cases.  He  assumes,  that  there 
is  everywhere  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages :  either  the  lowest  with  which 
it  is  physically  possible  to  keep  up  the 
population,  or  the  lowest  with  which 
the  people  will  choose  to  do  so.  To 
this  minimum  he  assumes  that  the 
eeneral  rate  of  wages  always  tends ; 
that  they  can  never  be  lower,  beyond 
the  length  of  time  required  for  a 
diminished  rate  of  increase  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  can  never  long  continue 
higher.  This  assumption  contains 
sufficient  truth  to  render  it  admissible 
for  the  purposes  of  abstract  science; 
and  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Bicardo 
draws  from  it,^  namely,  that  wages  in 
the  long  run  rise  and  fiEtU  with  the  per- 
manent rise  of  food,  is,  like  almost  all 
his  oonciusious,    irue    hypotheticalJiy, 
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fliat  ia,  grandng  the  guppositions  from 
which  he  sets  out.  But  in  the  appli- 
cation to  practice,  it  is  necessary  ^  to 
consider  that  the  minimnm  of  which 
he  speaks,  especially  when  it  is  not  a 
physical,  hnt  what  may  be  tei-med  a 
moral  minimum,  is  itself  liable  to  vary. 
If  wages  were  previously  so  high  that 
they  could  bear  reduotion,  to  which  the 
obstacle  was  a  high  standard  of  com- 
fort habitual  among  the  labourers,  a 
rise  of  the  price  of  mod,  or  any  other 
disadvantageous  change  in  their  cir- 
cvnstances,  may  operate  in  two  ways : 
it  may  correct  itself  by  a  rise  of  wages, 
brought  about  through  a  gradual  effect 
on  the  prudential  check  to  population ; 
or  it  may  permanently  lower  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  class,  in  case 
their  previous  habits  in  respect  of  popu- 
lation prove  stronger  than  their  pre- 
vious habits  in  respect  of  comfort.  In 
that  case  the  injury  done  to  them  will 
be  permanent,  and  their  deteriorated 
condition  will  become  a  new  minimum, 
tending  to  perpetuate  itself  as  the  more 
ample  minimum  did  before.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  of  the  two  modes  in  which  the 
cause  may  operate,  the  last  is  the  most 
frequent,  or  at  all  evAutn  sufficiently 
so,  to  render  all  propositions  ascribing  a 
self-repairing  quality  to  the  calamities 
which  Defal  the  labouringclasses, prac- 
tically of  no  validity.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
England  have  more  than  once  in  our 
history  sustained  great  permanent  de- 
terioration, from  causes  which  operated 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  which,  if  population  had  exercised 
its  power  of  self-adjustmest  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  previous  standard  of  com- 
fort, could  only  have  had  a  temporary 
effect:  but  unhappily  the  poverty  in 
which  the  class  was  plunged  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  brought  that  pre- 
rious  standard  into  disuse;  and  the 
next  generation,  growing  up  without 
having  possessed  those  pristine  com- 
iibrts,  multiplied  in  turn  without  any 
attempt  to  retrieve  them.* 

*  See  the  historical  sketch  of  the  condition 
of  the  English  peasantry,  prepared  from  the 
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The  converse  «iMe  oooi 
improvements  in  tgricnlti 
of  com  laws,  or  s  other 
the  necessaries  cC  the  1 
cheapened,  and  they  are  ' 
the  same  wages,  to  comi 
comforts  than  before.  "W 
fall  immediately;  it  is  < 
that  they  may  rise;  but 
at  last,  so  as  to  leave  the 
better  off  than  before,  n 
this  interval  of  prospenty, 
of  comfort  regarded  as  ind 
the  class,  is  permanently 
fortunately  this  salutary  e 
means  to  he  counted  apon 
more  difficult  thing  to  r 
lower,  the  scale  (^  livii 
labourers  will  consider  af 

E^nsable  than  marrying 
mily.  If  they  conten 
with  enjoying  the  greater 
it  lasts,  but  do  not  learn 
they  will  people  down  to  t 
of  hving.  If  from  poverty 
had  previously  been  iiur 
or.improperly  nursed,  a  gr 
will  now  be  reared,  and 
tion  of  these,  when  they  j 
depress  wages,  probably 
portion  to  the  greater 
food.  If  the  effect  is  no 
this  mode,  it  will  be  produ 
and  more  numerous  mai 
an  increased  number  of 
marriage.  According  1 
ence,  a  great  increase  m\ 
place  in  the  number  of 
seasons  of  cheap  food  and 
ment.  I  cannot,  theref< 
the  importance  so  often  at 
repeal  of  the  com  law 
merely  as  a  labourer's  a 
any  of  the  schemes,  of  wl 
or  other  is  at  all  times 
making  the  labourers  a  vei 
off.  ITiings  which  onlyaffe 
little,  make  no  permanei 
upon  their  habits  and 
and  they  soon  slide  ba 


in  his  work  entitled  Over-Pi 
Btmedjfi  a  work  honoarabl 
ttom  most  others  which  have 
in  the  present  generation, 

,.  . treatment  of  questions  affec 

beet  authorities  bj  Mr.  William  Thornton,  i  mxcmX  condition  of  the  laboo: 
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To  prodnoe  permanent 
temporsiy  canse  operat- 
I  must  lie  sufiBcsient  to 
chai^  in  their  condi- 
>  such  as  will  be  felt 
}j  notwithstanding  any 
It  may  give  during  one 
the  increase  of  people, 
the  improvement  is  of 
racter,  and  a  generation 
1  has  always  l)een  used 
d  scale  of  comfort,  the 
)w  generation  in  respect 
become  formed  upon  a 
0,  and  the  improvement 
ya  becomes  permanent. 
)inty  the  most  remark- 
I  after  the  Revolution, 
of  the  population  being 
i  from  miserji  to  inde- 

comparative  comfort; 
effect  was  that  popula- 
anding  the  destructive 
eriod,  started  forward 
led  rapidity,  partly  be- 

circumstances  enabled 
to  be  reared  who  would 
I  died,  and  partly  from 
ths.  The  succeeding 
ever  grew  up  with  habits 
Iterea ;  and  though  the 
lever  before  in  so  pros- 
,  the  annual  number  of 
nearly  stationaiy,'^  and 
f  population  extremely 
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lagfa  not  an  eqiud  improYe- 
idard  of  UtUw  took  place 
era  of  England  dnriug  the 

yean  firom  1716  to  1765, 
igniahed  by  anoh  an  extra- 
ion  of  fine   hanrests  (the 

deficiency  not  exceeding 
period)  that  the  arerage 
ring  thooe  years  was  much 
I  the  preTious  half  century. 
iputea  that  on  the  aven^pe 
eoeding  1720,  the  labourer 
rith  a  day's  earnings  only 
Mck  of  wheat,  while  firom 
«dd  pnrchase  a  whole  peck. 
»  of  wheat  according  to  the 
tty  years  ending  with  1715, 
quarter,  and  for  the  last 
leeo,  46s.  8d.,  while  for  the 
Ing,  it  was  no  more  than 
liderable  an  improvement 
I  of  the  labouring  class, 
nn  the  aocidenta  of  seasons^ 
r  OKMre  than  a  generation. 


§  8.  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the 
proportion  between  the  number  of  the 
labouring  popidation,  and  the  capital 
or  other  fimds  devoted  to  the  puronase 
of  labour ;  we  will  say,  for  snortness, 
the  capital.  If  waees  are  higher  at 
one  time  or  place  tnan  at  another,  if 
the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  class 
of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it 
is  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
capital  heart  •  peater  proportion  to 
population.  It  is  not  tne  absolute 
amuunt  of  accumulation  or  of  produc- 
tion, that  is  of  importance  to  the 
labouring  class :  it  is  not  the  amount 
even  of  the  fonds  destined  for  distri- 
bution among  the  labourers :  it  is  the 
proportion  between  those  fanda  and  the 
numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared. 
The  condition  of  the  class  can  be  bet- 
tered in  no  other  way  than  bv  altering 
that  proportion  to  their  advantage: 
and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit^ 
which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its 
foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  pur 
poses,  a  delusion. 

In  countries  like  North  America  and 
the  Australian  colonies,  where  the 
knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  a  high  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation, co-exist  with  a  boundless  extent 
of  unoccupied  land;  the  growth  of 
capital  easily  keeps  pace  with  the 
utmost  possible  increase  of  population, 
and  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  im- 
practicability of  obtaining  labourers 
enough.  AU,  therefore,  who  can  pos- 
sibly be  bom,  can  find  employment 
without  oyerstocldng  the  market: 
every  labouring  family  exyoys  in  abun- 
dance the  necessaries,  many  of  the 
comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life ;  and,  unless  in  case  of  individual 
misconduct,  or  actual  inability  to  work, 
poverty  does  not,  and  dependence  needs 
not,  exist.  A  similar  advantage, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  is  occasionally 

had  time  to  work  a  change  in  the  habitoal 
requirements  of  the  labouring  class;  and 
this  period  is  always  noted  as  the  date  of  **  a 
marked  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
food  consumed,  and  a  decided  elevation  in 
the  standard  of  their  comforts  and  conve- 
niences."— (Malthus,  Prineipt«$  qf  Political 
Eeon^mg,  p.  225^  For  the  character  of  the 
period,  see  Mr.  Tooke's  excellent  Siatorv  ^f 
Friottf  vol.  i.  pp.  38  to  61,  and  for  the  pncee 
of  oom,  ths  Appendix  to  that  work. 
P2 
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enjoy«d  bj  miim  social  olass  of  la- 
boorers  in  old  countries,  from  an  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  erowth,  not  of  capital 
eeneralljr,  but  of  tbe  capital  employed 
in  a  particular  occupation.  So  gigantic 
has  been  tbe  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  since  the  inyentions  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright,  that  the  capital 
engaged  in  it  has  probably  quadrui)led 
in  the  time  which  population  requires 
for  doubling.  While,  therefore,  it  has 
attracted  m>m  other  employments 
nearly  all  tbe  hands  which  geogra- 
phical circumstances  and  the  habits  or 
inclinations  of  the  people  rendered 
ayailable;  and  while  tbe  demand  it 
created  for  infant  labour  has  enlisted, 
the  immediate  pecuniaiy  interest  of 
the  operatives  in  favour  of  promoting, 
instead  of  restraining,  tbe  mcrease  of 
population ;  nevertheless  wages  in  the 
great  seats  of  the  manufietcture  are 
generally  so  high,  that  the  collective 
earnings  of  a  umily  amount,  on  an 
average  of  years,  to  a  very  satisfactory 
sum ;  and  there  is,  as  yet,  no  sign  of 
permanent  decrease,  while  the  effect 
nan  also  been  felt  in  raising  the  general 
standard  of  a^cultural  wages  in  the 
counties  adjoining. 

Bui  those  circumstances  of  a  country, 
or  of  an  occupation,  in  which  popula- 
tion can  with  impunity  increase  at  its 
utmobt  rate,  are  rare,  and  transitory. 
Veiy  few  are  the  countries  presenting 
the  needful  union  of  conditions.  Either 
the  industrial  arts  are  backward  and 
stationary,  and  capital  therefore  in- 
creases slowly ;  or  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  being  low,  the  increase 
soon  reaches  its  limit ;  or,  even  though 
both  these  elements  are  at  their  highest 
known  degree,  the  increase  of  capital 
is  checked,  because  there  is  not  fresh 
lund  lu  be  resorted  to,  of  as  g:ood 
quality  as  that  already  occupied. 
Though  capital  should  for  a  time 
double  itself  simultaneously  with  popu- 
lation, if  all  this  capital  and  popula- 
tion are  to  find  employment  on  the 
same  land,  they  cannot  without  an  un- 
exampled succession  of  agricultural 
inventions  continue  donbline  the  pro- 
duce ;  therefore,  if  wages  oo  not  fall, 
profits  must;  and  when  profits  fall, 
mciouotj   of  capital  is  aiackened.     Be- 


sides, even  ijf  wages  did  not  fidl,  tki 
price  of  food  (as  will  be  shown  mm 
ndly  hereafter)*  would  in  these  oircii» 
stances  necessarily  rise ;  which  is  aqit 
valent  to  a  fall  of  wages. 

Except,  therefore,  in  the  veiy  jfm- 
liar  cases  which  I  have  just  notioed. 
of  which  the  only  one  of  any  prsctieu 
importance  is  that  of  a  new  oolony,  or 
a  country  ^in  circumstances  eqmvakok 
to  it ;  Vt  is  impossible  that  populatioi 
should  increase  at  ite  utmost  rtts 
without  lowering  wagesi  Nor  wiD  ths 
fall  be  8topi>ed  at  anypoint,  short  of 
that  which  either  by  its  physical  or  iti 
moral  operation,  checks  the  increase  of 
population.  In  no  old  ooontiy,  them- 
fore,  does  population  increase  at  ssf- 
thing  like  its  utmost  rate ;  in  most,  at 
a  very  moderate  rate :  in  some  ooimtmi 
not  at  all.  These  facts  are  only  to  bi 
accounted  for  in  two  ways.  fSther 
the  whole  number  of  births  which 
nature  admits  of,  and  whidi  happsi 
in  some  circumstances,  do  not  tab 
place ;  or  if  they  do,  a  lam  proportioi 
of  those  who  are  bom,  die.  The  f^ 
tardation  of  increase  results  either  tnm 
mortality  or  prudence ;  from  Mr.  Ibl- 
thus's  positive,  or  frt>m  bis  preventin 
check :  and  one  or  the  other  of  theoi 
must  and  does  exist,  and  verr  povw 
fully  too,  in  all  old  societies.  WharsfBi 
population  is  not  kept  down  by  the  pn- 
aence  either  of  individuals  or  of  the  stata^ 
it  is  kept  down  bv  starvation  or  diseasa 

Mr.  Malthus  has  taken  great  paiai 
to  ascertain,  for  almost  every  oounor 
in  the  world,  which  of  these  checki  tt 
is  that  operates :  and  the  endenoe 
which  he  collected  on  the  sabject,  in 
his  Essay  on  Population,  may  evtro 
now  be  read  with  advantage.  Througk 
out  Asia,  and  formerly  in  most  Eoiv 
pean  countries  in  whicn  the  labonrisl 
classes  were  not  in  personal  bandage 
there  is,  or  was,  no  roBtrainer  of  pops- 
lation  out  death.  Tbe  mortality  vai 
not  always  the  result  of  poverty:  m«h 
of  it  proceeded  from  unsirilinlandoait' 
less  management  of  children,  from  US' 
cleanly  and  otherwise  unhealthy  haUa 
of  life  among  the  adult  p<^mlatioB,  sad 
from  the  ahnost  perio<fical  occuiw— 
of  destructive  «piaemics.  Throoghool 
Europe  these  causes  of  slkoneiiad  ifii 
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have  mvcli  dixninfRbed,  bvt  thej,  have 
not  oeased  to  exiit  Until  a  period 
not  ^«i7  mnoie^  hardly  any  ^pf  our 
large  towns  kept  nn  its  popnia^on,  in- 
dependently m  tne  stream  ^  always 
flowing  into  them  from  the^roral  dis- 
tricts :  this  was  still  tine  of  liveipool 
imtO  Tvry  recently;  and  wfen  in  Lon- 
don, the  mortality  is  lamr,  and  the 
werage  duration  of  life  imorter,  than 
ninil  districts  where  there  is  much 
vater  poverty.  In  Ireland,  epidemic 
VB,  and  deaths  from  the  exhaustion 
the  constitution  bj^  insufficient 
.iment,  have  always  accompanied 
even  the  most  moderate  delBciency  of 
the  potato  crop.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
now  be  said  tnat  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
population  is  principally  kept  down  oy 
diMase,  still  kss  b^  starvation,  either 
in  a  direct  or  in  an  mdirect  form.  The 
agency  by  which  it  is  limited  is  chiefly 
preventive,  not  (in  the  language  of 
Mr.  MaltJius)  positive.  But  the  pre- 
ventive remedy  seldom,  I  believe,  con- 
sists in  the  unaided  operation  of 
prudential  motives  on  a  class  wholly 
or  mainly  composed  of  labourers  for 
hire,  and  lookine  forward  to  no  other 
lot.  In  £nglanc^  for  example,  I  much 
doubt  if  the  generality  of  i^cultural 
labonrem  practise  anyprudential  re- 
straint whatever.  They  generally 
marry  as  early,  and  have  as  many 
children  to  a  marriage,  as  they  would 
or  could  do  if  they  were  settlers  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  generation 
which  preceded  the  enactment  of  the 
present  Poor  Law,  they  received  the 
meet  direct  encouragement  to  this  sort 
of  improvidence:  being  not  only  as- 
sured of  support,  on  easv  terms,  when- 
ever oat  of  employment,  but  even  when 
in  employment,  verv  commonly  re- 
ceiving from  the  parish  a  weekly  allow- 
ance proportioned  to  their  number  of 
children ;  and  the  married  with  large 
fismilies  being  always,  from  a  short- 
sighted economy,  emj^loyed  in  prefe- 
rence to  Xb»  uimiamed ;  which  last 
premium  on  population  still  exists. 
Under  each  prompting,  the  rural 
labourers  acquired  habits  of  reckless- 
oess,  which  are  so  congenial  to  the  un- 
cultivated mind,  that  in  whatever 
'  produced,  they  in  ^neral  long 


survive  their  immediate  causes.  There 
are  so  many  new  elements  at  work  in 
society,  even  in  those  deeper  strata 
which  are  inaccessible  to  the  mere 
movements  on  the  surface,  that  it  is 
hazardous  to  affirm  anything  positive 
on  the  mental  state  or  practical  im- 
pulses of  classes  and  booies  of  men, 
when  the  same  assertion  may  be  true 
tOKlay,  and  may  require  great  modifi- 
cation in  a  few  years  time.  It  does^ 
however,  seem,  that  if  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  population  depended  solely 
on  the  agnciutural  labourers,  it  would, 
as  far  as  dependent  on  births,  and  un- 
less repressed  by  deaths,  be  as  rapid 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England 
as  in  America.  The  restraining  prin- 
ciple lies  in  the  very  great  proportion 
of^  the  population  composed  of  the 
middle  classes  and  the  skilled  artizans, 
who  in  this  country  almost  equal  in 
number  the  common  labourers,  and  on 
whom  prudential  motives  do,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  operate. 

§  4.  Where  a  labouring  class  who 
have  no  property  but  their  £iily  wages, 
and  no  hope  of  acquiring  it,  refrain 
from  over-rapid  multiphcation,  the 
cause,  I  believe,  has  always  hitherto 
been,  either  actual  legal  restraint,  or  a 
custom  of  some  sort  which,  without 
intention  on  their  part,  insensibly 
moulds  their  conduct,  or  affords  imme- 
diate inducements  not  to  marry.  It  is 
not  generally  known  in  how  many 
countries  of  Europe  direct  legal  oo- 
stacles  are  opposed  to  improvident 
marriages.  Tne  communications  made 
to  the  ori^nal  Poor  Law  Commission 
b^  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  pre- 
face to  those  communications,^  says 
that  in  the  countries  which  recognise  a 
legal  right  to  relief^  "  marriage  on  the 
part  of  persons  in  the  actual  receipt  of 
relief  appears  to  be  everywnere  prohi- 
bited, and  the  marriage  of  those  who 
are  not  likely  to  possess  the  means  (^ 
independent  support  is  aUowed  by  very 

*  Forming  an  Appendix  (F)  to  the  General 
Report  of  the  CommiMionerB,  and  alao  pub- 
lished by  authority  as  a  separate  volume 
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bw.  Thnfl  we  are  told  that  in  Norway 
no  one  can  many  without  *  ihowing, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  clergyman, 
that  he  if  permanently  settled  m  snch 
a  manner  as  to  offer  a  fair  prospect 
that  he  can  maintain  a  family. 

''In  Mecklenburg,  that  'marriages 
Kre  delayed  by  conscription  in  the 
twenty-second  year,  and  military  ser- 
vice for  six  years ;  besides,  the  parties 
must  have  a  dwelling,  without  which 
a  clergyman  is  not  permitted  to  many 
them.  The  men  marry  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  the  women  not  much 
earlier,  as  botn  must  first  gain  by  seiw 
vice  enough  to  establish  themselves.' 

"  In  Saxony,  that  '  a  man  may  not 
marry  before  ne  is  twenty-one  years 
old,  if  liable  to  serve  in  the  army.  In 
Dresden,  professionists  (by  whicn  word 
artizans  are  probably  meant)  may  not 
marry  until  they  become  masters  in 
their  trade.' 

"  In  Wurtemberg,  that  '  no  man  is 
allowed  to  marry  tUl  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  on  account  of  his  militaij  duties, 
unless  permission  be  especially  ob- 
tained or  purchased:  at  that  a^  he 
must  also  obtain  permission,  which  if 
granted  on  proving  that  he  and  hif 
wife  would  have  together  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  family  or  to  establish  them- 
selves ;  in  large  towns,  say  from  800 
to  1000  florins  (from  662.  IBs.  4d.  to 
841  3«.  4d) ;  in  smaller,  from  400  to 
500  florins:  in  villages,  200  florins 
(162.  13«.  4rf.y"* 

The  minister  at  Munich  says,  "  The 
great  cause  why  the  number  of  the 
poor  is  kept  so  low  in  this  country 
arises  from  the  prevention  bj  law  of 
marriages  in  cases  in  which  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  parties  have  reason- 
able means  of  subsistence ;  and  this 
regulation  is  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times  strictly  adhered  to.  The  effect 
of  a  constant  and  firm  observance  of 
this  rule  has,  it  is  true,  a  considerable 
influence  in  keeping  down  the  popula- 
tion of  Bavaria,  which  is  at  present  low 
for  the  extent  of  country,  but  it  has  a 
most  salutary  effect  in  averting  extreme 
poverty  and  consequent  misei7."t 


t  Prelkce. 
pukdUitMU: 


*  Prefftce,  p.  zxxiz« 

,  p.  xxxiii^  or  p.  664  of  the  Ap> 


At  ^Lube(^  "  maniami  mrnxm^  Ihi 
poor  {Are  delayed  by  tne  naoessitf  • 
man  im  nndery  fint,  of  prevlonflty  piov* 
ing  thMt  he  is  in  «  regolsr  empkv, 
work,  okprofession,  that  wSl  enuii 
him  to  maintain  a  wife :  and  MomStj, 
of  becoming  a  burgher,  and  emuppnig 
himself  in  me  nniiorm  of  the  Dinn« 
guard,  which  together  may  cost  mm 
nearly  42."*  'j  At  Frankfort,  <<  tiw  go- 
vernment prracribes  no  age  for  manr* 
ing,  but  tne'  permiflsion  to  many  ii 
only  granted  jbn  proving  a  livelihood.*^ 

The  allusion,  m  some  of  these  state- 
ments,  to  military  duties,  pointf  out 
an  indirect  obstacle  to  marriage,  h- 
terposed  by  the  laws  of  some  oountriei 
in  which  there  is  no  direct  legal  re- 
straint. In  Prussia,  for  instanoe,  tiM 
institutions  which  oompel  every  able* 
bodied  man  to  serve  for  several  jmn 
in  the  army,  at  the  time  of  me  at 
which  imprudent  marriages  are  miMit 
likely  to  take  place,  are  probably  a  f^ 
equivalent,  in  effect  on  population,  ftr 
the  legal  restrictions  of  the  smslhr 
German  states. 

"  So  stronffly,'\  says  Mr.  Kay,  "* 
the  people  of  Switzerland  nnderstand 
from  experience  the  expediency  ai  tbsir 
sons  and  daughters  postponing  tlw 
time  of  their  marriages,  that  theooiD- 
cils  of  state  of  four  or  five  of  the  moit 
democratic  of  the  cantons,  elected,  be 
it  remembered,  by  universal  suffrage, 
have  passed  laws  by  which  all  young 
persons  who  marry  before  they  ha^ 
proved  to  the  magistrate  of  their  dis- 
trict that  they  are  able  to  support  • 
family,  are  rendered  liable  to  a  iieaTT 
fine.  In  Lucerne,  Argovie,  Unterwal 
den,  and  I  believe,  St.  Gall,  Schweitt, 
and  Uri,  laws  of  this  character  bavi 
been  in  force  for  many  years. "| 

§  5.  Where  there  is  no  general  law 
restrictive  of  marriage,  there  are  oftes 
customs  equivalent  to  it.  When  the 
guilds  or  trade  corporations  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  in  vigour,  their  bye- 
laws  or  regulations  were  conceived 
with  a  very  virilant  ere  to  the  advts 
tage  which  the  trade  derived  fren 
limiting  competition:  and  they  made 

•  Appendix,  p.  419.  f  Ibid.  p.  SIT. 

t  Kay,  M  iMfiore  olted,  L  SB. 
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JIj  the  interest  of  erti-*< 
any  mitil  atter  passing 
vo  stages  of  apprentioe 
an,  and  attaining  the 
r.*  In  Norway,  where 
hiefly  agricultnral,  it  is 
igage  a  farm-servant  for 
year;  which  was  the 
sh  practice  nntil  the 
troyed  it,  by  enabling 

cast  bis  labourers  on 
mever  he  did  not  imme- 

their  labour.  In  con- 
lis  custom,  and  <^  its 
f  law,  the  whole  of  the 

class  of  agricultural 
orway  have  an  engaee- 
ir  at  least,  which  if  the 
tent  with  one  another, 
les  a  permanent  engage- 
it  is  known  in  every 
whether  there  is,  or  is 
k  vacancy,  and  unless 
ig  man  does  not  marry, 
le  could  not  obtain  em- 
9  custom  still  exists  in 

'  says  BUmondi,  **  the  num- 
each  corporation  was  fixed, 
master  could  keep  a  shop, 
n  his  own  account.  Each 
train  a  certain  number  of 
1  he  instructed  in  his  trade ; 
ions  he  was  only  allowed 
tr  could  also  employ  only  a 
workmen,  wlio  were  called 
)oumeymen ;  and  in  the 
he  covdd  only  take  one  ap- 
nly  allowed  to  have  one,  or 
■neymen.  No  one  was  al- 
or  work  at  a  trade,  unless 
apprentice,  a  Joiirueyman, 
le  could  become  a  Joumey- 
ng  served  a  given  number 
>rentice,  nor  a  master,  un- 
the  same  number  of  years 
,  and  unless  he  had  also 
la  called  his  ehefd^auvrt, 
lece  of  work  appointed  in 
Ich  was  to  be  judged  of  by 
It  is  seen  that  this  organi- 
rely  into  the  hands  of  the 
dting  of  the  trade.  They 
pprentices ;  but  they  were 
ake  any;  accordingly  they 
aid,  often  at  a  very  high 
r ;  and  a  young  man  could 
rade  if  he  had  not,  at  start- 
dred  to  be  paid  for  his  ap- 
bhe  means  necessary  for  his 
hat  apprenticeship;  since 
seven  years,  all  hU  work 
aster.  His  dependence  on 
g  that  time  was  complete; 
•ill,  or  even  caprice,  could 


Gvimberland  aod  Westmoreland,  except 
that  the  term  is  half  a  year  instead  of 
a  ^ear;  and  seems  to  be  stiU  attended 
with  the  same  consequences.  The 
farm-servants  are  **  lodged  and  boarded 
in  their  masters'  houses,  which  thei 
seldom  leave  until,  through  the  death 
of  some  relation  or  neighbour,  they 
succeed  to  the  ownership  or  lease  of  a 
cottage  farm.  What  ii  called  surplus 
labour  does  not  here  exist."*  I  niftve 
mentioned  in  another  chapter  the 
check  to  population  in  England  during 
the  last  century,  from  the  difficulty  5 
obtaining  a  separate  dwelling  place.f 
Other  customs  restrictive  of  popida- 
tion  might  be  specified :  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  it  is  the  practice,  according  to 
Sismondi,  among  the  poor,  as  it  is  well 
known  to  be  in  the  higher  ranks,  that 
all  but  one  of  the  sons  remain  unmar 
ried.  But  such  family  arrangements  are 
not  likely  to  exist  among  day-labourers. 
They  are  the  resource  of  small  proprie- 
tors and  metayers,  for  preventing  too 
minute  a  subdivision  of  the  limd. 

dose  the  door  of  a  lucrative  profession  upon 
him.  After  the  apprentice  became  ajoumey- 
man  he  had  a  litde  more  freedom ;  he  could 
engage  with  any  master  he  chose,  or  patif 
from  one  to  another ;  and  as  the  condition  of 
a  Journeyman  was  only  accessible  through 
apprenticeship,  he  now  began  to  profit  by  the 
monopoly  firom  which  he  liad  previously  suf- 
fered, and  was  almost  sure  of  getting  weU 
paid  for  a  work  which  no  one  else  waa 
allowed  to  perform.  He  depended,  however, 
on  the  corporation  for  becoming  a  master, 
and  did  not,  therefore,  regard  himself  aa 
being  yet  assured  of  his  lot,  or  as  having 
a  permanent  position.  In  general  he  did 
not  marry  until  he  had  passed  as  a  mas- 
ter. 

**It  is  certain  both  in  fact  and  in  theory 
that  the  existence  of  trade  corporations  hin- 
dered, and  could  not  but  hinder,  the  birth  at 
a  superabundant  population.  By  the  sta- 
tutes of  almost  all  the  guilds,  a  man  could  not 
pass  as  a  master  before  theageof  twenty-five : 
but  if  he  had  no  capital  of  his  own,  if  he  had 
not  made  sufilcient  savings,  he  continued  to 
work  as  a  journeyman  much  longer  j  some, 
perliaps  the  minority  of  artisans,  remained 
journeymen  all  their  lives.  There  was, 
however,  scarcely  an  instance  of  their  marry- 
ing before  they  were  received  as  masters : 
had  they  been  so  imprudent  as  to  desire  it, 
no  father  would  have  given  his  daughter  to  a 
man  without  a  position."— JITms  Frinei]^$  ^ 
VoliiitcA  Eeoffiiomy^  book  Iv. ,  ch.  10.  See  also 
A.dam  Smith,  book  i.,  ch.  10,  part  S. 

*  See  Thornton  on  Oter^P&pxdoiUm^  paft 
18,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
t  Supra,  p.  90l 
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In  England  generally  there  is  now 
scarcely  a  relic  of  these  indirect  checks 
to  population ;  except  that  in  parishes 
owned  hj  one  or  a  vexy  small  number 
of  landowners,  the  increase  of  resident 
labourers  is  stUl  occasionally  obstructed, 
by^  preventing  cottages  from  being 
built,  or  by  pulling  down  those  which 
exist ;  thus  restraining  the  population 
liable  to  become  locally  chargeable, 
without  any  material  effect  on  popula- 
tion generally,  the  work  requin^d  in 
those  parishes  being  performed  by 
labourers  settled  elsewhere.  The  sur- 
rounding districts  always  feel  them- 
selves much  aggrieved  by  this  practice, 
against  which  they  cannot  defend 
themselves  by  similar  means,  since  a 
single  acre  of  land  owned  by  any  one 
who  does  not  enter  into  the  combina- 
don,  enables  him  to  defeat  the  attempt, 
veiy  profitably  to  himself,  by  covering 
that  acre  with  cottages.  To  meet 
these  complaints  it  has  already  been 
under  the  consideration  of  Parkament 
to  abolish  parochial  settlements,  and 
make  the  poor  rate  a  charge  not  on 
the  parish,  but  on  the  whole  union. 
If  this  proposition  be  adopted,  which 
for  other  reasons  is  veiy  desirable, 
it  will  remove  the  small  remnant  of 
what  was  once  a  check  to  population : 
the  value  of  which,  however,  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  its  operation,  must 
now  be  considered  very  trifling. 

§  6.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the 
common  agricultural  labourer,  the 
checks  to  population  may  almost  be 
considered  as  non-existent.  If  the 
growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  capital 
there  employed,  by  which  the  factory 
operatives  are  maintained  at  their 
present  average  rate  of  wages  notwith- 
standing their  rapid  increase,  did  not 
also  absorb  a  great  part  of  the  annual 
addition  to  the  rural  population,  there 
seems  no  reason  in  the  present  habits 
of  the  people  why  they  snould  not  fall 
into  as  miserable  a  condition  as  the 
Irish  previous  to  1846;  and  if  the 
market  for  our  manufactures  should,  I 
do  not  say  fall  off,  but  even  cease  to 
expand  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
this  &te  may  not  be  reserved  ror  us. 


Without  carrying  our  antioiMlioBi 
forward  to  snch  a  calamity,  whiditilN 
great  and  growing  intelKgance  of  ths 
factory  population  would,  it  may  be 
hoped,  avert,  by  an  adaptiktion  of  IhA 
habits  to  their  eironmstanoes ;  Um 
existing  condition  of  the  labouen  ol 
some  ik  the  most  ezdasiyely  •griail> 
tural  counties,  Wiltshire,  SomiersBi- 
shire,  Doraetsmre,  BedfordBbire,  Buflk* 
inghamshire,  is  sufilcientlj  painfrd  t* 
contemplate.  The  labonrerB  of  tiien 
counties,  with  large  families,  and  ei^t 
or  perhaps  nine  shiUings  for  mir 
weekly  wages  when  in  full  employnMBlt 
have  for^  some  time  been  one  of  Um 
stock  objects  <^  popular  oompasriim: 
it  is  time  that  tney  had  the  benefit 
also  of  some  applicatioii  of  oomiMi 
sense. 

Unhappily,  sentimentality  rather 
than  common  sense  usually  prasidM 
over  the  discussion  of  these  suljeds; 
and  while  there  is  a  growing  soisitivs- 
ness  to  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  aai 
a  ready  disposition  to  admit  ohumi  n 
them  upon  the  good  offices  of  othtr 
people,  there  is  an  all  hot  nniiFsnil 
unwillingness  to  &ce  the  real  diffieolty 
of  their  position,  or  adrert  at  all  to  w 
conditions  which  nature  haa  made  is- 
dispensable  to  the  improyement  d 
their  physical  lot.  Discussions  on  iSbb 
condition  of  the  labourers,  laments' 
tions  over  its  wretchedness,  denunds* 
tions  of  all  who  are  supposed  to  be  m- 
different  to  it,  projects  of  one  kind  or 
another  for  improving  it,  were  in  m 
country  and  in  no  time  of  the  worid  lo 
rife  as  in  the  present  generation ;  hot 
there  is  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignon 
totally  the  law  of  wa^es,  or  to  dismia 
it  in  a  parenthesis,  with  such  terms  si 
"  hard-hearted  Malthusianism ;"  as  if 
it  were  not  a  thousand  times  more 
hard-hearted  to  tell  human  beings  thai 
they  may,  than  that  they  may  not,  csM 
into  existence  swarms  oi  creatures  whs 
are  sure  to  be  miserable,  and  moot 
likely  to  be  depraved ;  ana  forgettins 
that  the  conduct,  which  it  is  reckonad 
so  cruel  to  disapprove,  is  a  degradinc 
slavery  to  a  brute  instinct  in  onea 
the  persons  concerned,  and  most  oo» 
monly,  in  the  other,  helpleas  so) 
sion  to  a  revoltins:  abuse  of  nowsr. 
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fh>  long  ai  mankiiid  renwlned  in  a 
•eiui-barUarofM  state,  with  the  indolence 
uid  ^  few  wants  of  the  savage,  it 
probably  was  not  desiiaUe  that  popn- 
latiofn  sboald  be  restrained :  the  pres- 
Biire  of  physical  want  mav  have  been  a 
neceasary  stimnlns,  in  tnat  stage  of 
the  human  mind,  to  the  exertion  of 
labour  and  ingenuity  required  for  ao- 
compliskuig  that  greatest  of  all  past 
changes  in  human  modes  of  existence, 
by  which  industrial  life  attained  pre- 
dominance over  the  hunting,  the  pas- 
toral, and  the  military  or  predatorv 
state.  Want,  in  that  age  of  tbe  world, 
had  its  uses,  as  even  slavery  had;  ana 
there  may  be  comers  of  the  earth 
where  those  uses  are  not  yet  supei^ 
seded,  though  they  might  easily  be  so 
were  a  helping  hand  held  out  by  more 
ctviUxed  oommunities.  But  in  Europe 
the  time,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  long 
pasL  when  a  ]i£9  of  privation  had  the 
smaUest  tendency  to  make  men  either 
betterworkmen  ormofe  civilized  beings. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evident,  that  if 
the  agricnltoral  labourers  were  better 
0^  th^  would  both  work  more  effi- 
denily^  and  be  better  citizens.  I  ask, 
then,  IB  it  true,  or  not,  that  if  their 
numbers  were  fewer  they  would  obtein 
higher  wages?  This  is  the  question, 
and  no  other :  and  it  is  idle  to  divert 
attention  from  it^  Inr  attacking  any 
incidental  position  oi  Malthus  or  some 
other  writer,  and  pretending  that  to 
refirte  that,  is  to  disprove  the  piin- 
ciide  of  population.  Some,  for  instonce, 
have  acnieved  an  easy  victory  over  a 
passing  remark  of  Mr.  Maltnus,  ha- 
sarded  chiefly  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  the  increase  of  food  may  perhaos 
be  assumed  to  take  place  in  an  aritn- 
metioal  ratio,  while  population  in- 
creases in  a  geometrical :  when  eveiy 
candid  reader Imows  that  Mr.  Malthus 
laid  no  stress  on  this  unlucky  attempt 
to  give  numerical  precision  to  things 
which  do  not  admit  of  it,  and  every 
Mrson  capable  of  reasoning  must  see 
Uiat  it  is  wholly  superfluous  to  his 
sigoment.  Others  have  attached  im- 
nenee  importance  to  a  correction  which 
mote  reoent  political  economisto  have 
"  in  the  mere  language  of  the 
r  loDowers  of  Mr.  Malthus.  Seve- 


ral writers  have  said  that  it  is  the 
tendencv  of  population  to  increoie 
fatter  than  the  means  of  subfdstence. 
ibe  assertion  was  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  meant  it,  namely  that 
population  would  in  most  circumstonces 
mcrease  faster  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, if  it  were  not  checked  either 
by  mortistlity  or  by  prudence.  But  in- 
asmuch as  these  cnecks  act  with  un- 
equal force  at  different  times  and 
places,  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the 
language  of  these  writers  as  if  they 
had  meant  that  population  is  usually 
gaining  ground  upon  subsistence,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people  becoming 
greater.  Under  this  interpretetion  of 
their  meaning,  it  was  urged  that  the 
reverse  is  the  truth :  that  as  civiliza- 
tion advances,  the  prudential  check 
tends  to  become  stronger,  and  popula- 
tion to  slacken  ite  rate  of  increase, 
relatively  to  subsistence;  and  that 
it  is  an  error  to  maintain  that  popula- 
tion, in  any  improving  community, 
tends  to  increase  fitster  than,  or  even 
so  fast  as,  subsistence.  The  word 
tendency  is  here  used  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  of  the  writers 
who  affirmed  the  proposition :  but 
waiving  the  verbal  question,  is  it  not 
allowed  on  both  sides,  that  in  old 
countries,  popidation  presses  too  closely 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  And 
though  it»  pressure  diminishes,  the 
more  the  id  ;as  and  habite  of  the  poorest 
class  of  labourers  can  be  improved,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is 
always  some  tendencv  in  a  progressive 
country,  vet  since  that  tendency  has 
hitherto  oeen,  and  still  is,  extremely 
faint,  and  (to  descend  to  particulars) 
has  not  yet  extended  to  giving  to 
the  Wiltsnire  labourers  higher  wages 
than  eight  shillings  a  week,  the  only 
thing  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
is,  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  and 
suitable  provision  for  a  labourer?  for  if 
not,  population  does,  as  an  existing 
&ct,  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the 
wafifes  fund ;  and  whether  it  pressed 
still  harder  or  not  ^uite  so  hard  at 
some  former  period,  is  practically  of 
no  moment,  except  that,  if  the  ratio 
is  an  improving  one,  there  is  the  better 
hope    that   by  proper  aids  and  eo- 
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couragementB  it  maj  be  made  to  im- 
prove more  and  faster. 

It  is  not,  however,  against  reason, 
that  the  argument  on  this  subject  has 
to  struggle ;  bat  against  a  feeling  of 
dislike,  which  will  only  reconcile  itself 
to  the  unwelcome  truth,  when  every 
device  is  exhausted  by  which  the 
recognition  of  that  truth  can  be  evaded. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  examination  of  these  devices. 
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and  to  foroo  every  position  whkk  % 
taken  up  l^  the  enemies  of  the  popdii 
tion  pnnciple,  in  their  determmakioi 
to  find  some  refuge  for  the  lAboiirar% 
some  plausible  means  of  impoving 
their  condition,  without  reqmnng  ti» 
exercise,  either  enforced  or  vohiirttty, 
of  any  self-restraint,  or  ainr  graiiar 


control  than  at  present  overl 

power  of  multiplioation.    This  will  \» 

the  object  of  the  next  chapter. 
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§  1.  Thb  simplest  expedient  which 
can  be  imagined  for  keeping  the  wages 
of  labour  up  to  the  desirable  point, 
would  be  to  fix  them  by  law :  and  this 
is  virtually  the  object  aimed  at  in  a 
variety  of  plans  which  have  at  different 
times  been,  or  still  are,  current,  for 
remodelling  the  relation  between  la- 
bourers and  employers.  No  one  pro- 
bablv  ever  suggestea  that  wages  should 
be  absolutely  fixed ;  since  the  interests 
of  all  concerned,  often  require  that  they 
should  be  variable;  but  some  have 
propNOsed  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wages, 
leaving  the  variations  above  that  point 
to  be  adjusted  by  competition.  Another 
plan,  which  has  found  many  advocates 
among  the  leaders  of  the  operatives,  is 
that  councils  should  be  formed,  which 
in  England  have  been  called  local  boards 
of  trade,  in  France  "  conseils  de  prud'- 
hommes,"  and  other  names ;  consisting 
of  delegates  from  the  workpeople  and 
from  the  employers,  who,  meeting  in 
conference,  should  agree  upon  a  rate 
of  wages,  and  promulgate  it  from 
authority,  to  be  binding  generally  on 
employers  and  workmen ;  the  ground 
of  aecision  being,  not  the  state  of  the 
labour-market,  but  natural  equity ;  to 
provide  that  the  workmen  shall  have 
reatondble  wages,  and  the  capitalist 
reasonable  profits. 

Others  again  (but  these  are  rather 
philanthropists  interesting  themselves 
for  the  labouring  oiasses,   than    the 


labouring  people  themselves)  are  shj 
of  admitting  the  interference  of  ifr 
thority  in  contracts  for  labour:  they 
fear  that  if  law  intervened,  it  wodd 
intervene  rashly  andignorsntly;  te 
are  convinced  that  two  parties,  wiu 
opposite  interests,  attempting  tos^jsit 
those  interests  by  negotiatioik  thnnigk 
their  representatives  on  principlfls  of 
equity,  when  no  rule  oould  be  Ud 
down  to  determine  what  was  eqiiitabl|^ 
would  merely  exasperate  their  di^ 
ferences  instead  of  healing  them;  bol 
what  it  is  useless  to  attempt  b^  tk 
legal  sanction,  these  persons  desue  to 
compass  by  the  moral.  Every  «» 
ployer,  they  think,  ought  to  give  •ii|j|> 
dent  waees ;  and  if  he  does  it  not  wil- 
lingly, should  be  compelled  to  it  bf 
general  opinion ;  the  test  of  sofficieDt 
wages  being  their  own  feelings,  or  whit 
they  suppose  to  be  those  of  Uie  public 
This  is,  I  think,  a  fair  representados 
of  a  considerable  body  of  existing  opi- 
nion on  the  subject. 

I  desire  to  confine  my  remarks  % 
the  principle  involved  in  all  these  sof 
gestions,  without  taking  into  acoootf 
practical  difiiculties,  serious  as  then 
must  at  once  be  seen  to  be.  Isbal 
suppose  that  by  one  or  other  of  thsei 
contrivances,  wages  could  be  knf 
above  the  point  to  which  they  wow 
be  brought  by  competition.  This  i 
as  much  as  to  say,  above  the  hij^ 
late  whioh  oan  be  afforded   b?  tkf 
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oonsistentlj  with  em- 
labooren.  For  it  is  a 
nose  that  eompetition 
aown  wa^B.  It  is 
as  by  which  they  are 

there  are  anj  labour- 
,  these,  unless  main- 
f,  become  competitors 
ges  fall ;  but  when  all 
'  work  have  found  em- 
8  will  not,  under  the 
competition,  fall  lower. 
;e  notions  afloat  con- 
,ture  of  competition. 
)em  to  imagine  that 
iomethin^  indefinite ; 
3tition  of  sellers  maj 
1  the  competition  of  la- 
iwer  wages,  down  to 
lassignable  minimum. 
[)e  more  unfounded. 
be  lowered  in  price  by 
the  point  which  calls 
fficient  to  take  them 

can  only  be  lowered 

until  room  is  made 
I  labourers  to  a  share 
tion  of  the  wages- 
ill  below  this  point,  a 
al  would  remain  un- 
rant  of  labourers;  a 
ion  would  commence 
capitalists,  and  wages 
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re,  the  rate  of  wages 
)m  competition  distri- 
wages-fund  among  the 
population ;  if  law  or 
in  fixing  wages  above 
ibourers  are  kept  out 
land  as  it  is  not  the 

>  philanthropists  that 
rve,  the^  must  be  pro- 
forced  mcrease  of  the 
a  compulsory  saving. 

0  fix  a  minimum  of 
ere  be  a  provision  that 
at  least,  be  found  for 
it.  This,  accordingly, 
r  the  scheme ;  and  is 
le  ideas  of  more  people 
t>ve  of  either  a  legal 
um  of  wages.  Popular 
upon  it  as  the  duty  of 
i  state,  to  find  employ- 

>  poor.    If  the  moral 


influence  of  opinion  does  not  induce 
the  rich  to  spare  from  their  consamp> 
tion  enough  to  set  all  the  poor  to  wortL 
at  ''reasonable  wages,"  it  is  supposed 
to  be  incumbent  on  the  state  to  lay  on 
taxes  for  the  purpose,  either  by  local 
rates  or  votes  <^  pubuo  money.  The 
proportion  between  labour  and  the 
wages-iund  would  thus  be  modified  to 
the  advantage  of  the  labourers,  not  by 
restriction  of  ^population,  but  by  an 
increase  d*  capital 

S  3.  If  this  claim  on  society  oould 
be  limited  to  the  existing  generation ; 
if  nothing  more  were  necessary  than  a 
compulsory  accomnlation,  sufficient  to 
provide  permanent  employment  at  am- 
ple wages  for  the  existing  numbers  of 
the  people ;  such  a  proposition  would 
have  no  more  strenuous  supporter  than 
mysell  Society  mainly  consists  of 
those  who  Hve  by^  bodily  labour;  and 
if  society,  that  is,  if  the  Labourers,  lend 
their  physical  force  to  protect  indivi- 
duals m  the  enjoyment  m  superfluities, 
they  are  entitled  to  do  so,  and  have 
always  done  so,  with  the  reservation 
of  a  power  to  tax  thosiB  superfluities 
for  purposes  of  public  utility;  among 
which  purposes  the  subsistenoeof  the 
people  is  tne  foremost.  Since  no  one 
is  responsible  for  having  been  bom, 
no  pecuniary  sacrifice  is  too  great  to 
be  made  by  those  who  have  more  than 
enough,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
enough  to  all  persons  abeady  in  ex- 
istence. 

/But  it  is  another  thing  altogether, 
When  those  who  have  produced  and 
accumulated  are  called  upon  to  abstain 
firom  consuming,  until  they  have  given 
food  and  dothmg,  not  only  to  alf  who 
now  exist,  but  to  all  whom  these  or 
their  descendaiits  may  think  fit  to  call 
into  existence^  Such  an  obligation  ac 
knowledged  and  acted  upon,  would  sus- 
pend all  checks,  both  positive  and  pre- 
ventive; there  would  be  nothing  to 
hinder  population  from  starting  for- 
ward at  its  rapidest  rate ;  and  as  the 
natural  increase  of  capital  would,  at 
the  best,  not  be  more  rapid  than  before, 
taxation,  to  make  up  tne  growing  de^ 
fidency,  must  advance  with  the  same 
gigantic  strides.    Tha  attempt  would 


no 
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of  course  be  made  to  exact  labour  in 
exchange  for  support.  Bnt  experience 
has  shown  the  sort  of  work  to  be  ex- 
pected from  recipients  of  public  charity. 
When  the  pay  is  not  given  for  the  sake 
of  the  work,  but  the  work  found  for  the 
sake  of  the  pay,  inefficiency  is  a  matter 
of  certainty :  to  extract  real  work  from 
day-labourers  without  the  power  of 
dismissal,  is  only  practicable  by  the 
power  of  the  lash.  It  is  conceiyable, 
doubtless,  that  this  objection  might 
be  got  over.  The  fund  raised  by  tax- 
ation might  be  spread  over  the  labour- 
market  generally,  as  seems  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  supporters  of  the  "right 
to  employment' '  in  JPVance ;  without  giv- 
ing to  any  unemployed  labourer  a  right 
to  demand  support  m  a  particidar  place 
or  from  a  particular  frmctionary.  The 
power  of  dismissal,  as  regaras  indi- 
vidual labourers,  would  then  remain ; 
the  government  only  undertaking  to 
create  additional  employment  when 
there  was  a  deficiency,  and  reserving, 
like  other  employers,  the  choice  of  its 
own  workpeople.  But  let  them  work 
ever  so  efficiently,  the  increasing  po- 
pulation could  not,  as  we  have  so  often 
shown,  increase  the  produce  propor- 
tionally: the  surplus,  after  afl  were 
fed,  would  bear  a  less  and  less  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  produce  and  to  the 
population :  and  the  increase  of  people 
^mg  on  in  a  constant  ratio,  while  tne 
mcrease  of  produce  went  on  in  a  di- 
minishing ratio,  the  surplus  would  in 
lime  be  wholly  absorbed ;  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  would  engross 
the  whole  income  of  the  country ;  the 
payers  and  the  receivers  would  be 
melted  down  into  one  mass.  The 
check  to  population  either  by  death  or 
prudence,  could  not  then  be  staved  off 
any  longer,  but  must  come  into  opera- 
tion suddenly  and  at  once ;  ever3rtliing 
which  places  mankind  above  a  nest  of 
ants  or  a  colony  of  beavers,  having 
perished  in  the  interval. 

These  consequences  have  been  so 
often  and  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  au- 
thors of  reputation,  m  writings  known 
and  accessible,  that  ignorance  of  them 
on  the  part  of  educated  persons  b  no 
ger  pardonable.  It  is  doubly  dis- 
oitable  in  any  person  setting  up  for 


a  public  teacher,  to  ignore  tlmt  $f 
■iderations ;  to  dismiss  them  Bil« ' 
and  discuss  or  declaim  on  wagei 
poor-laws,  not  as  if  these  aigon 
could  be  refuted,  bnt  as  if  they  did) 
exist. 

Every  one  has  a  ri^t  to  liw.  ^ 
will  suppose  this  granted.  But  no  i 
has  a  right  to  bring  creatoroB  intol 
to  be  supported  by  other  people.  Wi 
ever  means  to  stand  upon  the  fint  (^ 
these  rights  must  renounce  aQ  V^ 
sion  to  the  last.  If  a  man  canDfltJH 
port  even  himself  unless  otheis  m 
nim,  those  others  are  entitled  to  i 
that  they  do  not  also  undertake « 
support  of  aaij  offspring  which  i 
physically  possible  for  hun  to  flnaj 
into  the  world.  Tet  there  are  m 
dance  of  writers  and  public  speal* 
including  many  of  most  osteotaM 
pretensions  to  high  feeling,  whooer*^ 
of  life  are  so  truly  brutuh,  that 
see  hardship  in  preventing  " 
from  breeding  hereditaiy  pan^ 
the  workhouse  itself.  Posterity 
one  day  ask  with  astomehineDt)  i 
sort  of  people  it  could  bo  amoDe  ^ 
sngh  preacners  could  find  proeelyM 

[It  would  be  possible  for  the  M 
guarantee  emplovment  at  amjJe«i| 
to  all  who  are  bom.    Bnt  if  it  ^ 
this,  it  is  bound  in  self-protectiflM^ 
for  the  sake  of  every  purpose  ftr*" 
government  exists,  to  provide  thit 
person  shall  be  bom  witnout  its  ooui 
If  the  ordinary  and  spontaneooiii 
tives   to   self-restraint  are  rBBH* 
others  must  be  substituted, 
tions  on  marriage,  at  least  eq<_   ^ 
to  those  existing  in  some  of  the  G«J 
States,  or  severe  penalties  on  w*^ 
who  have  children  when  unable  toj^^ 
port  them,  would  then  be  indispenw 
Society  can  feed  the  neceadtoQ^^ 
takes  their  multiplication  vai^ 
control;  or  ^if  destitute  <rfj»J^^^ 
feeling  for  tne  wretched 


can  leave  the  last  to  their 
abandoning  the  first  to  their  o«A* 
But  it  cannot  with  impunity  tab^ 
feeding  upon  itself^  and  leave  ths* 
tiplyin^  iree. 

To  give  profusely  to  the 
ther  under  the  name  of  Cu«>*v  ^ 
employment,   without   placing   ^ 
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onder  tnoh  inflaences  that  pradential 
motiYeB  shall  aot  powerfully  upon  them, 
is  to  lavish  the  means  of  benefiting 
mankind,  without  attaining  the  object. 
Leave  the  people  in  a  situation  in 
which  their  condition  manifestly  de- 
pends upon  their  numbers,  and  the 
ereatest  permanent  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  any  sacrifice  made  to  im- 
prove the  physical  well-being  of  the 
present  generation,  and  raise,  bj  that 
means,  3ie  habits  of  their  children. 
But  remove  the  regulation  of  their 
wages  from  their  own  control;  gua- 
rantee to  them  a  certain  payment, 
either  by  law,  er  by  the  feeling  of  the 
community ;  and  no  amount  of  comfort 
that  you  can  give  them  will  make 
either  them  or  their  descendants  look 
to  their  own  self-restraint  as  the  proper 
means  for  preserving  them  in  that 
state.  You  vrill  only  make  them  in- 
dignantly claim  the  continuance  of  your 
guarantee,  to  themselves  and  their  full 
complement  of  possible  posterity. 

On  these  grounds  some  writers  have 
altogether  condemned  the  English 
poor-law,  and  any  system  of  relief  to 
the  able-bodied,  at  least  when  uncom- 
bined  with  systematic legalprecautions 
against  over-population.  The  famous 
Act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  undertook, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  provide 
work  and  wages  for  all  the  destitute 
able-bodied :  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  intent  of  that  Act  had  been 
folly  carried  out,  and  no  means  had 
been  adopted  by  the  administrators  of 
relief  to  neutrauze  its  natural  tenden- 
cies, the  poor-rate  would  by  this  time 
have  absorbed  the  whole  net  produce 
of  the  laiKl  and  labour  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Malthus  and  otheis  should  at 
first  have  concluded  against  all  poor- 
laws  v^atever.  It  required^  much  ex- 
perience, and  careful  examination  of 
different  modes  of  poor-law  manage- 
ment, to  give  assurance  that  the  ad- 
mission of  an  absolute  right  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  cost  of  other  people,  could 
exist  in  law  and  in  fact,  without  fatally 
relaxing  the  springs  of  industry  and 
the  restraints  of  prudence.  This,  how- 
ever, was  frilly  substantiated,  by  the 
investigations  of  the  oritcinal  Poor  Law 


Commissioners.  Hostile  as  they  are 
unjustly  accused  of  being  to  the 
principle  of  legal  relief  they  are  the 
first  who  fully  proved  the  compatibility 
of  any  Poor  Law  in  which  a  right  to 
relief  was  recognised,  with  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  labouring  class 
and  of  posterity.  By  a  collection  of 
facts,  experimentally  ascertained  in 
parishes  scattered  throughout  England, 
It  was  shown  that  the  guarantee  of 
sirpport  could  be  fi'eed  from  its  injurious 
eftects  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of 
the  people,  if  the  relief,  though  ample 
in  respect  to  necessaries,  was  acoom- 

{>aniea  with  conditions  which  they  dis- 
iked,  consisting  of  some  restraints  on 
their  freedom,  and  the  privation  of  some 
indulgences.  Under  this  proviso,  it 
may  oe  regarded  as  irrevocably  esta- 
blished, that  the  fate  ot  no  member  of 
the  community  needs  be  abandoned  to 
chance ;  that  society  can,  and  therefore 
ought  to  ensure  every  individual  be- 
longing to  it  against  the  extreme  of 
want ;  that  the  condition  even  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  find  their  own  sup- 
port, needs  not  be  one  of  physical  Buf- 
fering, or  the  dread  of  it,  but  only  of 
restricted  indulgence,  and  enforeed 
rigidity  of  discipline.  This  is  surely 
something  gained  for  humanity,  impor- 
tant in  itself^  and  still  more  so  as  a 
step  to  something  beyond;  and  hu- 
manity has  no  worse  enemies  than 
those  who  lend  themselves,  either 
knowingly  or  unintentionally,  to  bring 
odium  on  this  law,  or  on  the  principles 
in  which  it  originated. 

§  3.  Next  to  the  attempts  to  regu- 
late wages,  and  provide  artificieilly 
that  all  who  are  willing  to  work  shall 
receive  an  adequate  price  for  their 
labour,  we  have  to  consider  another 
class  of  popular  remedies,  which  do 
not  profess  to  interfere  with  freedom  of 
contract;  which  leave  wages  to  be 
fixed  by  the  competition  of  the  market, 
but,  when  they  are  considered  insuffi- 
cient, endeavour  by  some  subsidiary 
resource  to  make  up  to  the  labourers 
for  the  insufficiency.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  expedient  resorted  to  by 
parish  authorities  during  thirty  or 
rarty  jfears  previous  to  1634^  general^ 
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known  as  the  Allowance  System.  This 
was  fii-st  introduced,  when,  through  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons,  and  conse- 

guent  high  prices  of  food,  the  wages  of 
ibour  had  become  inadequate  to  afford 
to  the  families  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  the  amount  of  support  to 
which  thej  had  been  accustomed. 
Sentiments  of  humanity,  joined  with 
the  idea  then  inculcated  in  high 
quarters,  that  people  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sufler  for  haying  enriched 
their  country  with  a  multitude  of  inha- 
bitants, induced  the  magistrates  of  the 
rural  districts  to  commence  giving 
parish  relief  to  persons  already  in 
private  employment;  and  when  the 
practice  had  once  been  sanctioned,  the 
mimediate  interest  of  the  farmers, 
whom  it  enabled  to  throw  part  of  the 
support  of  their  labourers  upon  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  led  to  a 
great  and  rapid  extension  of  it.  The 
principle  of  this  scheme  being  avowedly 
that  of  adapting  the  means  of  every 
family  to  its  necessities,  it  was  a  natu- 
ral consequence  that  more  should  be 
given  to  the  married  than  to  the  single, 
und  to  those  who  had  large  families 
than  to  those  who  had  not:  in  fact, 
an  allowance  was  usually  granted  for 
every  child.  So  direct  and  positive  an 
encouragement  to  population  is  not, 
however,  inseparable  from  the  scheme : 
the  allowance  in  aid  of  wages  might 
be  a  fixed  thing,  given  to  all  labourers 
alike,  and  as  this  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable form  which  the  system  can 
assume,  we  will  give  it  the  benefit  of 
the  supposition. 

It  IS  obvious  that  this  is  merely 
another  mode  of  fixing  a  minimum  of 
wages ;  no  otherwise  difiering  firom 
the  direct  mode,  than  in  allowing  the 
employer  to  buy  the  labour  at  its 
market  price,  the  difference  being 
made  up  to  the  labourer  from  a  public 
fund. rrhe  one  kind  of  guarantee  is 
open  viraM  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  other.  It  pro- 
mises to  the  labourers  that  they  snail 
all  have  a  certain  amount  of  wages, 
however  numerous  they  may  be :  and 
removes,  therefore,  alike  the  positive 
and  the  prudential  obstacles  to  an  un- 
limited   increasa.      But   besides    Um 


objections  oommon  to  all  attemntt  ti 
regulate  wages  without  regiuatiiig 
population,  the  allowance  ■ystem  hii 
a  peculiar  absurdity  of  its  own.  Tldi 
is,  that  it  inevitably  takes  from  mgH 
with  on«  hand  what  it  adds  to  i£m 
with  the  other.  There  is  a  rata  d 
wages,  either  the  lowest  <m  which  thi 
people  can,  or  the  lowest  on  which  tiiej 
will  oonsenty  to  live.  We  wiU  lappoM 
this  to  be  seven  shillings  a-mk 
Shocked  at  the  wretchedness  of  tUi 
pittance,  the  ^rish  autiunities  ki- 
manely  make  it  np  to  ten.  But  tti 
labourers  are  accustomed  to  seven,  anl 
though  they  would  gladly  have  man, 
will  live  on  that  (as  the  hct  provei) 
rather  than  restrain  the  instmct  i 
multiplication.  Their  habits  will  not 
be  altered  for  the  better  by  giving 
them  parish  pay.  Receiving  tkrN 
shillings  from  the  paric^  they  will  be 
as  well^  off  as  before  though  thej 
should  increase  sufiiciently  to  Ixug 
down  wages  to  four  shillings.  Tliej 
will  accordingly  people  down  to  tkti 
point ;  or  perhaps,  without  waiting  fir 
an  increase  of  numbers,  there  an  qa* 
employed  labourers  enough  in  tJN 
workhouse  to  produce  the  efiect  il 
once.  It  is  well  known  that  the  allov- 
ance  system  did  practically  operate  is 
the  mode  described,  «tnd  that  nndor 
its  influence  wages  sank  to  a  lover 
rate  than  had  beea  known  in  England 
before.  During  the  last  century,  under 
a  rather  rigid  administration  of  the 
poor-laws,  population  increased  slowlj, 
and  agricultural  wages  were  oonsid» 
rablv  above  the  starvation  point 
Under  the  allowance  system  the 
people  increased  so  fast,  and  wagee 
sank  so  low,  that  with  wages  and 
allowance  together,  families  were 
worse  off  than  theyhad  been  h6San 
with  wages  alone.  When  the  labourer 
depends  solely  on  wages,  there  is  i 
virtual  minimum.  If  wages  fall  bekyw 
the  lowest  rate  which  will  enable  d» 
population  to  be  kept  up,  depopolatjoo 
at  least  restores  them  to  that  k>wetf 
rate.  But  if  the  deficiency  is  to  be 
made  up  by  a  forced  contrioutioD  fitn 
all  who  have  anything  to  give,  wagee 
may  fal]  below  starvation  point :  tbay 
may  iall  almost  to  sera     This  deplor 
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ilila  tyatein,  wone  than  any  other 
brm  dT  poor-law  abnw  yet  invented, 
naamiioh  as  it  pauperizes  not  merely 
lie  unemployed  part  of  the  jpopnlation 
mt  the  whole,  has  been  abolished,  and 
if  tliis  <me  aiNiae  at  least  it  may  be 
aid  that  nobody  professes  to  wish  for 
.ts  revival. 

§  4.     But  while  this  is  (it  is  to  be 
loped)  exploded,  there  is  another  mode 
3f  rehef  in  aid  of  wages,  which  is  still 
tii^ly  popular;  a  mode  greatly  pre- 
SerablB,  morally  and  socially,  to  parish 
allowance^  but  tending,  it  is  to  be 
fiMured,  to  a  veiy  similar  economical 
remit:    I    mean    the    much -boasted 
Allotment  System.   This,  too,  is  a  con- 
tnranoe  to  compensate  the  labourer 
loi  the  insufficient  of  his  wages,  by 
giving  him  something  else  as  a  supjple- 
ment  to  them :  but  mstead  of  havrng 
them  made  up  firom  the  poor-rate,  he  is 
enabled  to  make  them  up  for  himself 
by  renting  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
which  he  ouhivates  like  a  garden  by 
spade  labour,  raising   potatoes    and 
other  vegetables  for  home  consump- 
tion,  wiu    perhaps  some    additional 
quantity  lor  sale.    If  he  hires   the 
ground  ready  manured,  he  sometimes 
pays  for  it  at  as  high  a  rate  as  eight 
pounda  an  acre :  but  ^tting  his  own 
labour  and  that  of  his  family  for  no- 
thing, he  is  able  to  ^ain  several  pounds 
by  it  even  at  so  high  a  rent.^    The 
patrons  of  the  system  make  it  a  great 
point  that  the  allotment  shall  be  in  aid 
of  wages,  and  not    a   substitute    for 
them ;  that  it  shall  not  be  such  as  a 
labourer  can  live  on,  but  only  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  snare  hours  and  days  of 
a  man  m  tolerably  re^lar  agricultural 
employment  with  assistance  from  his 
m&  and  c^drtm.    They  usually  limit 
the  extent  of  a  single  allotment  to  a 
quarter,  or  something  between  a  quar- 
ter ana  half  an  acre.    If  it  exceeds 
this,  without  being^  enouffh  to  occupy 
him  entirely,  it  will  make  him,  they 
lay,  a  bad  and  uncertain  workman  for 
hire :   if  it  is  sufficient  to  take  him 
sxttirely  out    of  the   class    of  hired 

*  See  tlie  Bvidenoe  on  the  subject  of 
AQotDMiita,  ooUected  by  the  Gommimiooera 
cfPeM-  Lav  Enquiry. 


labourei-s,  and  to  become  his  sole 
means  of  subsistence,  it  will  make  him 
an  Irish  cottier:  for  which  assertioni 
at  the  enormous  rents  usually  de- 
manded, there  is  some  foundation. 
But  in  their  precautions  against  oot- 
tierism,  these  well-meaning  persons  dc/ 
not  perceive,  that  if  the  system  the5 
patronize  is  not  a  cottier  system,  it  is, 
in  essentials,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  system  of  conacre. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  material  diffis- 
rence  between  eking  out  insufficient 
wages  by  a  fund  raised  by  taxation, 
and  doing  the  same  thing  by  means 
which  make  a  clear  addition  to  tiie 
^88  produce  of  the  country.  There 
IS  also  a  difference  between  helping  a 
labourer  by  means  of  his  own  industry, 
and  subsidizing  him  in  a  mode  v^ich 
tends  to  make  him  careless  and  idle. 
On  both  these  points,  allotments  have 
an  unquestionable  advantage  over 
parish  allowances.  But  in  their  effect 
on  wages  and  population,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  two  jplans  should  sub- 
stantially differ.  All  subsidies  in  aid 
of  wages  enable  the  labourer  to  do 
with  less  remuneration,  and  therefore 
ultimately  bring  down  the  price  of 
labour  by  the  mil  amount,  unless  a 
change  be  wrought  in  the  ideas  and 
requirements  of  the  labouring  class; 
an  alteration  in  the  relative  value 
which  they  set  upon  the  gratification 
of  their  instincts,  and  upon  the  increase 
ot  their  comforts  and  the  comforts  <d 
those  connected  with  them.  That  any 
such  change  in  their  character  should 
be  produced  by  the  allotment  system, 
appears  to  me  a  thing  not  to  be 
expected.  ^  The  possession  of  land,  we 
are  sometimes  told,  renders  the  la- 
bourer provident.  Property  in  land 
does  so ;  or  what  is  equivalent  to  pro- 
perty, occupation  on  fixed  terms  and 
on  a  permanent  tenure.  But  mere 
hiring  from  year  to  year  was  never 
found  to  have  any  such  effect.  Did 
possession  of  land  render  the  Irishman 
provident?  Testimonies,  it  is  true, 
abound,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  discredit 
them,  of  the  beneficial  change  pro- 
duced in  the  conduct  and  condition  of 
labourers,  by  receiving  allotments. 
Such  an  efikct  is  to  be  expected  while 
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tkoM  who  hold  them  are  a  small  mnor 
ber ;  a  privileged  class,  baying  a  status 
abov«  the  common  level,  which  they 
are  nnwilline  to  lose,  lliey  are  also, 
no  doubt,  aJunost  alwm,  originally  a 
select  class,  composed  of  the  most 
favourable  specimens  of  the  labouring 
people :  which,  however,  is  attended 
with  the  inconvenience,  that  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  system  facilitates 
marrying  and  having  children,  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  would  otherwise  be 
the  most  likely  to  practise  prudential 
restraint.  As  affecting  the  general 
condition  of  the  labouring  class,  the 
scheme,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  be 
either  nugatory  or  mischievous.  If  only 
a  few  labourers  have  allotments,  they 
are  naturally  those  who  could  do  best 
without  them,  and  no  good  is  done  to 
the  class :  while,  if  the  system  were 
general,  and  every  or  almost  every 
labourer  had  an  allotment,  I  believe  the 
effect  would  be  much  the  same  as  when 
every  or  almost  every  labourer  had  an 
allowance  in  aid  oi  wages.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  Allotment 
instead  of  the  Allowance  system  had 
been  generally  adopted  in  England,  it 
would  equaUy  have  broken  down  the 
practical  restraints  on  population  which 
at  that  time  did  really  exist ;  popula- 
tion would  have  started  forward  ex- 
actly as  in  fact  it  did ;  and  in  twenty 
years,  wages  plus  the  allotment  would 
have  been,  as  wages  plus  the  allow- 
ance actually  were,  no  more  than  equal 
to  the  former  wages  without  any  allot- 
ment. The  only  difference  in  favour 
of  allotments  would  have  been,  that 
they  make  the  people  grow  their  own 
poor-rates. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  quite  ready 
to  allow,  that  in  some  circumstances, 
the  possession  of  land  at  a  fair  rent, 
even  without  ownership,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  labourers  for  hire,  operates  as 
a  cause  not  of  low,  but  of  high  wages. 
This,  however,  is  when  their  land  ren- 
ders them,  to  the  extent  of  actual 
necessaries,  independent  of  the  market 
for  labour.  There  is  the  ^atest  diffe- 
rence between  the  position  of  people 
who  live  by  wages,  with  land  as  an 
•xtra  resouroe,  and  of  people  who  oan. 


in  case  of  neoesaity,  sabsitt  eiiMy 
on  their  land,  and  only  work  ibr  Un 
to  add  to  their  comforts.  Wages  m 
likely  to  be  high  where  none  aie  oob- 
polled  by  necessity  to  sell  their  htboor. 
"  People  who  have  at  home  some  kind 
of  property  to  apply  their  labour  to, 
will  not  sell  their  labour  for  wm 
that  do  not  afford  them  a  better  &d 
than  potatoes  and  maize,  although  ii 
saving  for  themselves,  they  maylin 
very  much  on  potatoes  and  maiise.  We 
are  often  surprised  in  traTelling  eo 
the  Continent,  to  hear  of  a  rate  of 
day*s  wages  very  high,  considering  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  food.  It 
is  want  of  the  necessity  or  incHiu- 
tion  to  take  work,  that  makes  daf- 
labour  scarce,  and,  considering  the 
price  of  provisions,  dear,  in  many  psiti 
of  the  Continent,  where  proper^  ii 
land  is  widely  diffused  among  the 
people.*  *•  There  are  parts  of  the  Cos- 
tinent  where,  even  of  the  inhahitaBti 
of  the  towns,  scarcely  one  seems  to  be 
exclusively  dependent  on  his  ostenable 
employment ;  and  nothing  else  can  ex- 
plain the  high  price  they  pot  on  their 
services,  and  the  oarelessness  tibej 
evince  as  to  whether  they  are  em* 
ployed  at  all.  But  the  effect  would  be 
far  different  if  their  land  or  other 
resources  gave  them  only  a  firaction  (A 
a  subsistence,  leaving  them  under  an 
undiminished  necessity  of  selling  their 
labour  for  wages  in  an  overstocked 
market.  Their  land  would  then  merely 
enable  them  to  exist  on  smaller  wages, 
and  to  carry  their  multiplication  so 
much  the  further  before  reaching  the 
point  below  which  they  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  descend. 

To  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the 
effect  of  allotments,  I  see  no  argument 
which  can  be  opposed,  but  that  en* 
ployed  by  Mr.  Thomton,t  ^^  whon 
on  this  subject  I  am  at  issoe.  Hii 
defence  of  allotments  is  erounded  oi 
the  general  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  the 
very  poor  who  multiply  without  regud 
to  consequences,  and  that  if  the  ooih 
dition  of  the  existing  generation  oonld 
be  greatly  improved,  which  he  thhiki 

•  L&ing's  Note$  <ifa  TrwUmr,  p.  411 
t  Sm  Tboruton  on  Qp#f.Pnjiiir«tiaaili 
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vigfat  be  done  hy  the  allotment  systeiE^ 
their  Baoceesan  would  grow  up  with 
ui  inoreiifled  standard  <»Teqmrement8, 
and  woqM  not  have  {amflies  until  thej 
oould  keep  them  in  as  much  comfort  as 
tijat  fii  wnich  the^  had  heen  brought 
np  themselyes.  I  agree  in  as  much  of 
this  argument  as  goes  to  prove  that  a 
sadden  and  yeiy  appeat  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  ttie  poor,  has  always, 
through  its  effect  on  their  habits  of 
life,  a  chance  of  becoming  jpermanent. 
What  happened  at  the  tmie  of  the 
French  Bevolution  is  an  example.  But 
I  cannot  tiiink  that  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  or  even  half  an  acre  to  every 
labourer's  cottaee,  and  that  too  at  a 
rack  rent,  would  (after  the  fall  of  wages 
which  would  be  necessary  to  absorb 
the  already  existing  mass  of  pauper 
labour)  malce  so  great  a  difierence  in 
the  comforts  of  the  &mily  for  a  gene- 
ration to  come,  as  to  raise  up  from 
childhood  a  labouring  population  with 
a  really  higher  permanent  standard  of 
requirements  and  habits.  So  small  a 
portion  of  land  could  only  be  made  a 
permanent  benefit,  by  holding  out  en- 
couragement to  acquire  by^  industry 
and  saving,  the  means  of  buying  it  out- 
right: a  permission  which,  if  exten- 
6ively  made  use  o(  would  be  a  kind  of 


education  in  forethoaght  and  frugality 
to  the  entire  class,  the  effects  of  which 
might  not  cease  with  the  occasion. 
The  benefit  would  however  arise,  not 
from  what  was  given  them,  but  firom 
what  they  were  stimulated  to  acquire 
No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the 
smallest  chance  of  being  efficacious, 
which  do  not  operate  on  and  through 
the  minds  ana  habits  of  the  people. 
While  these  are  unaffected,  any  con- 
trivance, even  if  successfulj  for  tempo- 
rarily improving  the  condition  of  tiie 
very  poor,  would  but  let  slip  the  reina 
by  wnich  population  was  previously 
curbed ;  ana  could  only,  therefore,  con 
tinue  to  produce  its  effect,  if^  by  the 
whip  ana  spur  of  taxation,  capital 
were  compelled  to  follow  at  an  equally 
accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long 
together,  and  whenever  it  stopped,  it 
would  leave  the  country  with  an  in- 
creased number  of  the  poorest  class, 
and  a  diminished  proportion  of  all  ex- 
cept the  poorest,  or,  if  it  continued 
long  enough,  with  none  at  all.  For 
^'to  this  complexion  must  come  at 
last"  all  social  arrangements,  whidt 
remove  the  natural  checks  to  popula- 
tion without  substituting  Ukj  ouiers. 
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§  1.  Bt  what  means,  then,  is  po- 
vertv  to  be  contended  against  ?  How 
is  tne  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  reme- 
died? If  the  expedients  usually 
recommended  for  the  purpose  are  not 
adapted  to  it,  can  no  others  be  thought 
of?  Ib  the  problem  incapable  of  solu- 
tion? Can  political  economy  do 
Qotlung,  but  only  object  to  everything, 
and  demonstrate  that  nothing  can  be 
done? 

If  this  were  so,  pohtical  economy 
ndght  have  a  needful,  but  would  have 
%  melancholy,  and  a  thankless  task. 
If  tb«  bulk  of  the  human  race  are 


alwa^  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves 
ijd  toil  in  which  they  have  no  interest, 
and  therefore  feel  no  interest — drudg- 
ing from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  with  all 
the  intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies 
which  that  implies — ^without  resources 
either  in  mina  or  feelings — ^untaught, 
for  they  cannot  be  better  taught  than 
fed ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  are 
required  for  themselves ;  vatbout  inte- 
rests or  sentiments  as  citizens  and 
members  of  society,  and  with  a  sense 
of  injustice  rankhng  in  their  minds, 
equally  for  what  thsy  have  not^  and 
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for  wbAt  otiien  have ;  1  know  not 
what  there  is  which  shonld  make  a 
person  with  any  capacity  of  reason, 
concern  himself  ahont  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  There  would  he  no 
wisdom  for  any  one  hnt  in  extracting 
from  life,  with  Epicurean  indifference, 
as  much  personal  satisfaction  to  him- 
self and  those  with  whom  he  s^pa- 
thizes,  as  it  can  yield  without  injury 
to  any  one,  and  letting  the  unmeaning 
hustle  of  so-called  ciyiHzed  existence 
roll  hy  unheeded.  But  there  is  no 
ground  rfor  such  a  view  of  human 
affairs.  [Poverty,  like  most  social  evils, 
exists  because  men  follow  their  brut^^ 
instincts  without  due  consideration!] 
But  society  is  possible,  precisely  be- 
cause man  is  not  necessarily  a  brute. 
Civilization  in  every  one  of  its  aspects 
is  a  struggle  against  the  animal  in- 
stincts. Over  some  even  of  the  strongest 
of  them,  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
acquiring  abundant  control.  It  has 
artificialized  large  portions  of  mankind 
to  such  an  extent,  that  of  many  of 
their  most  natural  inclinations  they 
have  scarcely  a  vestige  or  a  remem- 
brance left.  If  it  has  not  brought  the 
instinct  of  population  under  as  much 
restraint  as  is  needful,  we  must 
remember  that  it  has  never  seriously 
tried.  What  efforts  it  has  made,  have 
mostly  been  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Religion,  morality,  and  statesmanship 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  incite- 
ments to  marriage,  and  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species,  so  it  be  but  in 
wedlock.  Religion  has  not  even  yet 
discontinued  its  encouragements.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  (of  anv  other 
clergy  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  since 
no  otner  have  any  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  poorer  classes)  every- 
where think  it  their  duty  to  promote 
marriage,  in  order  to  prevent  fornica- 
tion. There  is  still  in  many  minds  a 
Btrone  religious  prejudice  against  the 
true  doctrine.  The  rich,  provided  the 
consec^uences  do  not  touch  themselves, 
think  It  impugns  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence to  suppose  that  miseiy  can  result 
from  the  operation  of  a  natural  pro- 
pensity: the  poor  think  that  "God 
never  sends  mouths  but  he  sends  meat.'* 
No  one  would  ^eOB  firom  th«  language 


of  either,  that  man  had  mxj  foln  • 
choice  in  the  matter.  So  oompkte  « 
the  concision  of  ideas  on  the  dhob 
subject :  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  mystery  in  which  it  is  ehroaded  \ij 
a  spurious  delicacy,  which  prefen  ihit 
right  and  wrong  should  be  nufOMt- 
sured  and  confoonded  on  one  of  tlie 
subjects  most  momentous  to  hmnia 
weUare,  rather  than  that  tlie  enlgeet 
should  he  freely  spoken  of  and  db- 
cussed.  People  are  little  aware  of  die 
cost  to  mankind  of  this  scmpaloeitf  «f 
speech.  The  diseases  of  society  en, 
no  more  than  oorporal  maladies,  be 
prevented  or^  cnred  without  mbt 
spoken  about  in  plain  Uuig^nage.  M 
experience  shows  that  the  maa  d 
mankind  never  judge  of  moral  qoei- 
tions  for  themselves,  never  see  nj- 
thing  to  be  right  or  wrone  nntfl  tli^ 
have  been  frequently  told  it ;  and  «k 
tells  them  that  they  have  any  dntfei 
in  the  matter  in  question,  wmle  tlivf 
keep  within  matrimonial  limits  ?  WIm 
meets  with  the  smallest  oondemnatioi^ 
or  rather,  who  does  not  meet  with  ijm- 
pathy  and  benevolence,  for  any  amoimt 
of  evil  which  he  may  have  bioqgkt 
upon  himself  and  those  dependent  «b 
hinij  by  this  species  of  inoontinenos? 
While  a  man  who  is  intempersfte  m 
drink,  is  discountenanced  ana  deqM 
by  all  who  profess  to  be  moral  people, 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  msde 
use  of  in  appeals  to  the  benevoleiit, 
that  the  applicant  has  a  large  fiunilj 
and  is  unable  to  maintain  them.* 

One  cannot  wonder  that  silenoefls 
this  great  department  of  human  duty 
should  produce  unconsciousneBS  of  moni 
obligations,  when  it  produces  ohHriaa 
of  phvsical  facts.  That  it  is  possible 
to  aelay  marriage,  and  to  live  ni  Ab- 
stinence while  unmarried,  most  people 
are  willing  to  allow :  but  when  penooi 
are  once  married,  the  idea^  u  thii 
country,  never  seems  to  enter  any  ooe'i 
mind  that  having  or  not  havinff  i 
family,  or  the  number  of  which  itnall 

*  Little  improvement  oon  b«  tipectsi  h 
morality  until  the  prodnoing  Ui^  f     *** 
i*  regarded  with  the  Munt  rjeUngaa    ' 

ness  or  any  other  physical  tit  row. 

the  aristocracy  and  clergy  ftr«  fbraoMiCieMl 
the  example  of  this  kind  of  faMwntfa 
what  oan  be  expected  ttom  the  peorf 
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oouiBtyfs  «mfiiuible  to  their  owncontroL 
One  wonld  imagine  that  children  were 
rained  down  npon  married  peojple, 
direct  from  heaven,  without  their  bemg 
art  or  part  in  the  matter ;  that  it  was 
really,  as  the  common  phrases  have  it, 
Gkd  8  win,  and  not  their  own,  which 
decided  the  nnmbers  of  their  offspring. 
Let  OS  see  what  is  a  Continental  philo- 
Bopher*B  opinion  on  this  point ;  a  man 
among  the  most  beneyolent  of  his  time, 
and  tne  happiness  of  whose  married 
life  has  been  celebrated. 

"  When  dangerous  prejudices,''  says 
Sismondi,*  ''have  not  become  accre- 
dited, when  a  morality  contrary  to^  onr 
tmedntie8towardsothers,and  especially 
towards  those  to  whom  we  have  given 
life,  is  not  inculcated  in  the  name  of 
the  most  sacred  authority ;  no  prudent 
man  contracts  matrimony  before  he  is 
in  a  condition  which  gives  him  an 
assured  means  of  living,  and  no  married 
man  has  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  he  can  properly  bring  up.  The 
head  of  a  &mily  thmks,  with  reason, 
that  his  children  may  be  contented 
with  the  condition  in  which  he  himself 
has  lived ;  and  his  desire  will  be  that 
the  rising  generation  should  represent 
exactly  the  departing  one:  that  one 
son  and  one  daughter  arrived  at  the 
marriageable  age  should  replace  his 
own  lather  and  mother;  that  the 
children  of  his  children  should  in  their 
turn  replace  himself  and  his  wife ;  that 
his  daughter  should  find  in  another 
family  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  lot 
whicn  will  oe  given  in  his  own  family 
to  the  daughter  of  another  and  that 
the    income   which    sufBced  for    the 

rnts  will  sufBce  for  the  children." 
a  country  increasing  in  wealth, 
some  increase  of  numbers  would  be 
admissible,  but  that  is  a  question  of 
detail,  not  of  nrinciple.  "Whenever 
this  fiunily  has  been  formed,  justice  and 
humanity  require  that  he  should  im- 
pose on  himself  the  same  restraint 
which  is  submitted  to  by  the  unmarried. 
When  we  consider  how  small,  in  every 
country,  is  the  number  of  natural 
children,  we  must  admit  that  this  re- 
straint is  on  the  whole  suffitiently  effec- 

•  New  FrkteifUe  ^  FoliHcal  Eeouomg, 
t)Ook  Til.,  Oku  •• 


tuaL  In  a  country  where  population 
has  no  room  to  increase,  or  in  which 
its  progress  must  be  so  slow  as  to  be 
haraly  perceptible,  when  there  are  no 
places  vacant  for  new  establishments, 
a  &ther  who  has  ei^ht  children  must 
expect  either  that  six  of  them  will  die 
in  childhood,  or  that  three  men  and 
three  women  among  his  cotemporaries, 
and  in  the  next  generation  three  of 
his  sons  and  three  of  his  daughters, 
will  remain  unmarried  on  his  account. 

§  2.  Those  who  think  it  hopeless 
that  the  labouring  classes  should  be 
induced  to  practise  a  sufficient  degree 
of  prudence  in  regard  to  the  increase 
of  their  families,  because  they  have 
hitherto  stopt  short  of  that  point,  show 
an  inability  to  estimate  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  action.  Nothing 
more  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
secure  that  result,  than  an  opinion 
generally  di£Eu8ed  that  it  was  desir- 
able. As  a  moral  principle,  such  an 
opinion  has  never  yet  existed  in  any 
country :  it  is  curious  that  it  does  not 
so  exist  in  countries  in  which^  from  the 
spontaneous  operation  of  individual 
forethought,  population  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  efficiently  repressed. 
What  is  practised  as  prudence,  is  still 
not  recognised  as  duty;  the  talkers 
and  writers  are  mostly  on  the  other 
side,  even  in  France,  where  a  senti- 
mental horror  of  Malthus  is  almost  as 
rife  as  in  this  country.  Many  causes 
may  be  assigned,  besides  the  modem 
date  of  the  doctrine,  for  its  not  having 
yet  gained  possession  of  the  generfu 
mind.  Its  truth  has,  in  some  respects, 
been  its  detriment.  One  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether,  except  among 
the  poor  themselves  (for  whose  pre- 
judices on  this  subject  there  is  no  mffi- 
oulty  in  accounting)  there  has  ever 
yet  been,  in  any  class  of  society,  a 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  that  wages 
should  be  high.  There  has  been  plenty 
of  desire  to  keep  down  the  poor-rate, 
but,  that  done,  people  have  oeen  very 
willing  that  the  working  classes  should 
be  ill  off.  Nearly  aU  who  are  not 
labourers  themselves,  are  employers 
of  labour,  and  are  not  sony  to  get  the 
oommoditgr  oheap.  It  is  a  &uci,  that 
Q3 
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even  Boards  of  Guardians,  wboftre  sa^ 
posed  to  be  official  apostles  of  anti- 
population  doctrines,  will  seldom  hear 
patiently  of  anything  which  they  are 
pleased  to  designate  as  Malthusianism. 
£(oards  of  Guardians  in  rural  districts, 
principally  consist  of  farmers,  and 
farmers,  it  is  well  known,  in  general 
dislike  even  allotments,  as  making 
the  labourers  "  too  independent."  From 
the  gentry,  who  are  in  less  inmiediate 
contact  and  collision  of  interest  with 
the  labourers,  better  things  might  be 
expected,  and  the  gentry  of  England 
are  usually  charitable.  But  chantable 
people  have  human  infirmities,  and 
would,  very  often,  be  secretly  not  a 
little  dissatisfied  if  no  one  needed  their 
charity :  it  is  firom  them  one  oftenest 
hears  the  base  doctrine,  that  God  has 
decreed  there  shall  always  be  poor. 
When  one  adds  to  this,  that  nearly 
every  person  who  has  had  in  him  any 
active  spring  of  exertion  for  a  social 
object,  has  had  some  favourite  reform 
to  effect,  which  he  thought  the  admis- 
sion of  this  great  principle  would  throw 
into  the  shade ;  has  had  com  laws  to 
repeal,  or  taxation  to  reduce,  or  small 
notes  to  issue,  or  the  charter  to  cany, 
or  the  church  to  revive  or  abolish,  or 
the  aristocracy  to  pull  down ,  and  looked 
upon  every  one  as  an  enemy  who 
thought  anjrthing  important  except 
his  object;  it  is  scarcely  wonderful 
that  since  the  population  doctrine  was 
first  promulgated,  nine-tenths  of  the 
talk  has  always  been  against  it,  and 
the  remaining  tenth  onlv  audible  at 
intervals ;  and  that  it  has  not  yet 
penetrated  far  among  those  who  might 
be  expected  to  be  the  least  willing  re- 
cipients of  it,  the  labourers  themselves. 
But  let  us  tiT  to  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  the  idea  became 
general  among  the  labouring  class, 
that  the  competition  of  too  great 
numbers  was  the  principal  cause  of 
their  poverty;  so  that  every  labourer 
looked  (with  Sismondi)  upon  every 
other  who  had  more  than  the  number 
of  children  which  the  circumstances  of  , 
society  allowed  to  each,  as  doing  him 
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would  not  have  a  greac  effiset  tm  ood* 
duct,  must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of 
human  nature;  can  never  liave  con- 
sidered how  large  a  portion  d  tin 
motives  which  induce  the  generafity 
of.  men  to  take  care  even  of  their  otm 
interests,  is  derived  fix)m  regard  for 
opinion — ^from  the  expectation  of  being 
disliked  or  despised  for  not  doin^it 
In  the  particular  case  in  question,  it  ii 
not  too  much  to  say  that  over-indul- 
gence is  as  much  caused  by  the  sti- 
mulus of  opinion  as  by  the  mere  animal 
propensity;  since  opmion  muversaDy, 
and  especially  among  the  most  un- 
educated classes,  has  connected  ideu 
of  spirit  and  power  with  the  strength 
of  tne  instinct,  and  of  inferiority  with 
its  moderation  or  absence;  a  perver- 
sion of  sentiment  caosed  by  its  being 
the  means,  and  the  stamp,  of  a  do- 
minion exercised  over  otner  hupan 
beings.  The  effect  would  be  great 
of  merely  removing  this  fiictitiooi 
stimulus ;  and  when  once  opinion  shall 
have  turned  itself  into  an  advexsi 
direction,  a  revolution  will  soon  tdn 
place  in  this  department  of  human 
conduct.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
most  thorough  perception  of  tiie  depen- 
dence of  wages  on  population  wiU  not 
influence  the  conduct  of  &  labouring 
man,  because  it  is  not  the  children  be 
himself  can  have  that  will  produce  tnj 
effect  in  generally  depressing  the 
labour  market.  True  :  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  one  soldier's  running  away 
will  not  lose  the  battle  ;  accordmglj  it 
is  not  that  consideration  which  keeps 
each  soldier  in  his  rank :  it  is  the  diV 
grace  which  naturallv  and  inevitably 
attends  on  conduct  by  any  one  indi- 


he  was  entitled  to  share.     Any  one 
who  supposes  that  this  state  of  opinion 


vidual,  which  if  pursued  by  a  migoritr, 
eveiybody  can  see  would  be  htil 
Men  are  seldom  found  to  brave  the 
general  opinion  of  their  class,  unless 
supported  either  by  some  principle 
higner  than  regard  for  opinion,  or  by 
^me  strong  body  of  opinion  elsewhere. 
^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  adso,  that 
!the  opinion  here  in  question,  as  soon  as 
it  attained  any  prevalence,  would  hate 
powertul  auxiliaries  in  the  great  ma- 


a  wrong — as  tilling  up  the  place  which  ;y)rity  of  women.    It  is  seldom  by  the 


choice  of  the  wife  that  families  are  too 
numerous;    on    her    devolves  (aloaf 
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wHh  an  the  phyiioftl  Bufiferinj;  and  at 
least  a  full  share  of  the  privatioiis)  the 
whole  of  the  intolerable  domestic  drud- 
gery resulting  from  the  excess.  To  be 
refioTed  frtmi  it  would  be  hailed  as  a 
blessing  by  multitudes  of  women  who 
now  never  venture  to  urge  such  a 
claim,  but  who  would  urge  it,  if  sup- 
ported by  the  moral  feeUngs  of  th& 
community.  Among  the  barbarismal 
which  law  and  morals  have  not  jet 
ceased  to  sanction,  the  most  disgustingi 
surely  is,  that  any  human  being  should 
be  permitted  to  consider  himself  asj 
havmg  a  right  to  the  person  of  another/ 

If  the  opinion  were  once  ^nerally 
established  among  the  labouring  class 
that  their  welfare  required  a  due  regu- 
lation of  the  numbers  of  families,  the 
respectable  and  well-conducted  of  the 
body  would  conform  to  the  prescrip- 
tion, and  only  those  would  exempt 
themselves  from  it,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  Hght  of  social  obliga- 
tions generally;  and  there  would  be 
then  an  evident  justification  for  con- 
verting the  moral  obligation  against 
bringing  children  into  the  world  who 
are  a  burthen  to  the  community,  into 
a  legal  one;  just  as  in  many  other 
cases  of  the  progress  of  opinion,  the 
Law  ends  by  enforcing  against  recal- 
citrant minorities,  obligations  which  to 
be  nsefril  must  be  general,  and  which, 
from  a  sense  of  their  utility,  a  large 
majority  have  voluntarily  consented 
to  take  upon  themselves.  [There  would 
be  no  need,  however,  of  lefeal  sanctions, 
if  women  were  a^itted,  as  on  all 
other  g^unds  they  have  the  clearest 
title  to  be,  to  the  same  rights  of 
citizenship  with  men.  Let  them  cease 
to  be  confined  by  custom  to  one  phy- 
sid&l  Amotion  as  their  means  of  living 
and  iheir  source  of  influence,  and  they 
would  have  for  the  first  time  an  equal 
voice  with  men  in  what  concerns  tnat 
function :  and  of  all  the  improvements 
b  reserve  for  mankind  whion  it  is  now 
possible  to  foresee,  none  might  be 
expected  to  be  so  fertile  as  this  in 
ahnost  jpvery  kind  of  moral  and  social 
benefitj 

It  i^mains  to  consider  what  chance 
there  is  that  opinions  and  feelings, 
grounded  on  the  law  of  the  dependence 


of  wages  on  pojpulation,  will  arise 
among  the  labourmg  classes ;  and  by 
what  means  such  opinions  and  feelings 
can  be  called  forth.  Before  consider- 
ing the  grounds  of  hope  on  this  subject, 
a  hope  which  many  persons,  no  doubt, 
will  be  ready,  without  consideration,  to 
pronounce  chimerical,  I  will  remark, 
that  unless  a  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  made  to  these  two  questions,  the 
industrial  system  prevailing  in  this 
country,  and  regarded  by  many  writers 
as  the  neplus  ultra  of  civihzation — 
the  dependence  of  the  whole  labouring 
class  of  the  community  on  the  wages 
of  hired  labour — is  irrevocably  con- 
demned. The  question  we  are  con- 
sidering is,  whether,  of  this  state  of 
things,  over-population  and  a  degraded 
condition  of  tne  labouring  class  aro  ' 
the  inevitable  consequence.  If  a 
prudent  regulation  of  population  be 
not  reconcilable  with  tne  system  of 
hired  labour,  the  svstem  is  a  nuisance, 
and  the  grand  object  of  economical 
statesmanship  should  be  (by  whatever 
arrangements  of  property,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  modes  of  applyingindustry), 
to  bring  the  labouring  people  under  the 
influence  of  stronger  and  more  obvious 
inducements  to  tms  kind  of  prudence, 
than  the  relation  of  workmen  and 
employers  can  afford. 

But  there  exists  no  such  incom- 
patibility. The  causes  of  poverty  are 
not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  to  a  popu- 
lation of  hired  labourers,  as  they  are 
to  one  of  proprietors,  or  as  they  would 
be  to  a  socialist  community.  They 
are,  however,  in  no  way  mysterious. 
The  dependence  of  wages  on  the  num- 
ber of  tne  competitors  for  employment, 
is  so  far  from  hard  of  comprehension,  or 
unintelligible  to  the  labouring  classes, 
that  by  great  bodies  of  them  it  is 
already  recognised  and  habitually  acted 
on.  It  is  familiar  to  all  Trades  Unions ; 
every  successful  combination  to  keep 
up  wages,  owes  iU  success  to  contri- 
vances for  restricting  the  number  of 
the  competitors  ;  all  skilled  trades  are 
anxious  to  keep  down  their  own  num- 
bers, and  many  impose,  or  endeavour 
to  impose,  as  a  condition  upon  em- 
ployers, that  they  shall  not  take  more 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  appren- 
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tioM.  There  is,  of  oonne,  a  great 
difference  between  limiting  their  num- 
bers bj  excluding  other  people,  and 
doing  the  same  thing  by  a  restraint 
imposed  on  themselves:  bat  the  one 
as  much  as  the  other  shows  a  clear 
perception  of  the  relation  between 
their  numbers  and  their  remuneration. 
The  principle  is  understood  in  its  ap- 
plication to  any  one  employment,  but 
not  to  the  general  mass  of  employment. 
For  this  there  are  several  reasons: 
first,  the  operation  of  causes  is  more 
easily  and  distinctly  seen  in  the  more 
circumscribed  field:  secondly,  skilled 
artizans  are  a  more  intelligent  class 
than  ordinary  manual  labourers ;  and 
the  habit  of  concert,  and  of  passing  in 
review  their  general  condition  as  a 
'  trade,^  keeps  up  a  better  understanding 
of  their  collective  interests :  thirdly  and 
lastly,  they  are  the  most  provident, 
because  they  are  the  best  off,  and  have 
the  most  to  preserve.  What,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  perceived  and  admitted 
in  particular  instances,  it  cannot  be 
hopeless  to  see  understood  and  acknow- 
leaged  as  a  general  truth.  Its  recog- 
nition, at  least  in  theory,  seems  a 
thing  which  must  necessarily  and 
immediately  come  to  pass,  when  the 
minds  of  toe  labouring  classes  become 
capable  of  taking  any  rational  view  of 
their  own  aggregate  condition.  Of 
this  the  great  majoritv  of  them  have 
until  now  been  incapable,  either  from 
the  uncultivated  state  of  their  intelli- 
gence, or  from  poverty,  which  leaving 
them  neither  the  fear  of  worse,  nor  the 
smallest  hope  of  better,  makes  them 
careless  of  the  consequences  of  their 
actions,  and  without  thought  for  the 
future. 

§  3.  For  the  j>urpose  therefore  of 
iltering  the  habits  of  the  labouring 
people,  there  is  need  of  a  twofold  action, 
directed  simultaneously  upon-  their  in- 
telligence and  their  poverty.]^ An  effec- 
/iive  national  education  of  the  children 
/of  the  Isibouring  class,  is  the  first  thing 
' ;  i^eedful  :JaDd,  coincidently  with  this, 
/a  system  of  measures  which  shall  (as 
the  Revolution  did  in  France)  ex- 
tinguish ex^eme  poverty  for  one  whole 
genentioD.  / 


This  is  not  the  plaoe  for 
even  in  the  moit  gianoral  miaai^ 
either  the  principles  or  the  macUavj 
of  national  education.  But  it  is  to  m 
hoped  that  opinion  on  tibie  milgeokii 
advancing,  and  that  an  education «( 
mere  woi^  would  not  now  be  deened 
sufficient,  slow  as  oor  prograas  is  to- 
wards providing  anything  Detter  ei« 
for  the  classes  to  whom  sodety  jvo- 
fosses  to  ^ve  the  veiy  best  educatioi 
it  can  devise.^  Withont  entering  into 
disnutable  points,  it  maybe  asserted 
witnout  scruple,  that  the  aim  of  all  is- 
tellectual  traming  for  the  mass  <^  th» 
people,  should  be  to  cultivate  oommoB 
sense ;  to  qualify  them  for  forming  • 
sound  practical  judgment  of  the  cv- 
cumstances  by  which  the^  are  sm^ 
rounded.  Whatever,  in  the  mteUectail 
department,  can  be  superadded  to 
this,  is  chiefly  ornamental ;  while  ddf 
is  the  indispensable  gronndwoik  en 
which  education  must  rest.  Let  ddf 
object  be  acknowledged  and  kept  in 
view  as  the  Idling  to  be  first  aimed  at, 
and  there  will  be  little  diffioolt^  in  d»- 
dding  either  what  to  teach,  or  m  what 
maimer  to  teach  it. 

An  education  directed  to  difiFoae  good 
sense  among  the  people,  ^  widi  sod 
knowledge  as  would  qualify  them  to 
judge  of  the  tendencies  of  their  aotioBS, 
would  be  certain,  even  withoat  anj 
direct  inculcation,  to  raise  np  a  publk 
opinion  by  which  intemperance  and 
improvidence  of  every  kind  would  be 
held  discreditable,  and  the  improri- 
dence  which  overstocks  the  labooi 
market  would  be  severely  condemned, 
as  an  offence  against  the  oommos 
weaL  But  though  the  anfficienfiy  d 
such  a  state  of  opinion,  supposing  it 
formed,  to  keep  the  increase  of  popa- 
lation  within  proper  limits,  cannot,! 
think,  be  doubtea ;  jet,  for  the  fonns- 
tion  of  iJie  opinion,  it  woukL  not  do  to 
trust  to  education  alone.  [EdneatioB 
is  not  compatible  with  extreme  poverty. 
It  is  impossible  effeQtually  to  teach  ao 
indigent  population.^  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  those  Teel  the  value  c' 
comfort  who  have  never  enjoyed  it,  or 
those  appreciate  the  wretchednesi  c( 
a  precanous  subsistence,  who  bavs 
beni  made  reckless  by  always  Kfiaf 
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from  hand  to  numtfa.  Indiyidnals  often 
■ferngglo  apwards  into  a  condition  of 
MM ;  but  the  utmoat  that  can  be  ex- 
pected firom  a  whole  people  is  to  main- 
tain themeelyM  in  it ;  ana  improvement 
in  the  habits  and  reouirements  of  the 
maw^  of  nnskilled  day-labourers  will 
be  diffionlt  and  tard^r,  nnless  means 
can  be  CGntrived  of  raising  the  entire 
bod^  to  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort,  and 
fnaintaining  them  in  it  until  a  new 
gaMmiion  grows  i^. 
^Towaidfl  effecting  this  obJMt  there 
^m  two  xesources  available^without 
wTODf  to  anj  one,  without  any  of  the 
liabihttM  of  mischief  attendant  on 
▼oluntaiy  or  legal  charity,  and  not 
only  without  weakening,  but  on  the 
contrary  strengthening,  every  incen- 
tive to  industiy,  and  every  motive  to 
fiBrethon^L 

§  4.  AEha  first  1%  a  gnat  national 
measure  (tf  oc^nizationJ  I  niean,  a 
grant  of  public  money,  sufficient  to 
remove  at  once,  and  establish  in  the 
colonies,  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
youthM  agricultural  population.    By 

giving  the  preference,  as  Mr.  Wake- 
eld  pn^oses,  to  young  couples,  or 
when  thke  cannot  be  obtained,  to 
-fittmiliM  with  children  nearly  grown 
^np^  the  expenditure  would  be  made  to 
.go  the  fiurtinest  possible  towards  accom- 
plidiing  the  end,  while  the  colonies 
would  be  supplied  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  what  is  there  in  deficiency 
•and  here  in  superfluitv,  present  and 
;prospective  labour.  It  nas  been  shown 
■ov  others,  and  the  grounds  of  the  opi- 
.mon  will  be  exhibited  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  present  work,  that  coloni- 
zation on  an  adequate  scale  might  be 
M  oMiducted  as  to  cost  the  country 
nothin^^  or  nothing  that  would  not 
be  certainly  repaid ;  and  that  the  funds 
required,  even  by  way  of  advance, 
would  not  be  drawn  from  the  capital 
employed  in  maintaining  labour,  but 
from  that  surplus  which  cannot  find 
employment  at  such  profit  as  consti- 
tutes an  adequate  remuneration  for 
the  abstinence  of  the  possessor,  and 
which  is  therefore  sent  abroad  for  in- 
vestment, or  wasted  at  home  in  reck- 
loM  speculations.    That  portion  of  the 


income  of  the  country  which  is  habi- 
tually inefiEective  for  any  purpose  of 
benefit  to  the  labouring  class,  would 
bear  any  draught  which  it  could  be 
necessaiy  to  make  on  it  for  the  amount 
emigration  which  is  here  in  view. 
The  second  resource  would  be,  to 
vote  all  common  land,  hereafter 
brought  into  cultivation^  raising  a 
class  of  small  proprietors.  /  It  has  long 
enough  been  the  practice  vo  take  these 
lands  from  public  use,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  domains  of 
the  rich.  It  is  time  that  what  is  left 
of  them  should  be  retained  as  an  estato 
sacred  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The 
machinery  for  administering  it  already 
exists,  having  been  created  by  the 
General  Incloeure  Act  What  I  would 
propose  (though,  I  confess,  with  small 
nope  of  ite  bemg  soon  adoj^ted)  is,  that 
in  all  future  cases  in  wmch  common 
land  is  permitted  to  be  enclosed,  such 
portion  should  first  be  sold  or  assigned 
as  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  manorial  or  common  rights, 
and  that  the  remainder  should  be 
divided  into  sections  of  five  acres  or 
thereaboute,  to  be  conferred  in  abso- 
lute {property  on  individuals  of  the 
labouring  class  who  would  reclaim  and 
bring  them  into  cultivation  by  their 
own  labour.  The  preference  should 
be  given  to  such  labourers,  and  there 
are  many  of  them,  as  had  saved  enough 
to  maintain  them  until  their  first  crop 
was  got  in,  or  whose  character  was 
such  as  to  induce  some  responsible 
person  to  advance  to  them  the  reqmsite 
amount  on  their  personal  security. 
The  tools,  the  manure,  and  in  some 
oases  the  subsistence  also,  might  be 
supplied  by  the  parish,  or  by  the  state ; 
interest  for  the  advance,  at  the  rate 
yielded  by  the  public  fimds,  being  laid 
on  as  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  with  power 
to  the  peasant  to  redeem  it  at  any  time 
for  a  moderate  number  of  years  pur- 
chase. ^  These  little  landed  estates 
might,  if  it  were  thought  necessaiy,  be 
made  indivisible  by  law ;  though,  if  the 

flan  worked  in  the  manner  designed, 
should  not  apprehend  any  objection- 
able degree  of  subdivision.  In  case  of 
intestecy,  and  in  default  of  amicable 
arrangf^ment  among  the  heirs,  they 
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mi^ht  be  boaght  by  government  at 
their  value,  and  regranted  to  some 
other  labourer  vrho  could^  give  security 
for  the  prioe.  The  desire  to  possess 
one  of  these  small  properties  would 
probably  become,  as  on  tne  Continent, 
an  inducement  to  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy pervading  the  whole  labouring 
population ;  and  that  great  desideratum 
among  a  people  of  hired  labourers 
would  be  provided,  an  intermediate 
class  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers; affording  them  the  double 
advantage,  of  an  object  for  their  hopes, 
and,  as  there  would  be  good  reason  to 
anticipate,  an  example  for  their  imi- 
tation. 

It  would,  however,  be  of  little  avail 
that  either  or  both  of  these  measures 
of  relief  should  be  adopted,  unless  on 
such  a  scale,  as  would  enable  the 
whole  body  of  hired  labourers  remain- 
ing on  the  soil  to  obtain  not  merely 
employment,  but  a  large  addition  to 
the  present  wages — such  an  addition 
as  would  enable  them  to  live  and  bring 
up  their  children  in  a  degree  of  com- 
fort and  independence  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  oeen  strangers.  When 
the  object  is  to  raise  the  permanent 
condition  of  a  people,  small  means  do 
not  merelv  produce  small^effects,  they 
produce  no  effect  at  all. //Unless  com- 
fort can  be  made  as  habitual  to  a 
whole  generation  as  indigence  is  now, 
nothing  is  accomplished;  and  feeble 
half-measures  do  but  fritter  away  re- 
sources, far  better  reserved  until  the 
improvement  of  public  opinion  and  of 
education  shall  raise  up  politicians 
who  will  not  think  that  merely  because 
a  scheme  promises  much,  the  part  of 
statesmanship  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  ity  ' 

I  have  left  the  preceding  paragraphs 
as  they  were  written,  since  tney  remain 
true  in  principle,  though  it  is  no 
longer  urgent  to  applv  their  specific 
recommendations  to  the  present  state 
of  this  cuontrv.     The  extraordinary 
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cheapening  of  the  means  of  trsBspoiti 
whicn  is  one  of  the  great  sdentifio 
achievements  of  the  age,  and  the  know- 
ledge which  nearly  i3l  classes  of  tin 
people  have  now  acquired,  or  are  mtlie 
way  of  acquiring,  of  the  condition  of 
the  labour  market  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  have  cmened  op  a^  spoD- 
taneous  emigration  mym  these  islandi 
to  the  new  countries  beyond  the  ocean, 
which  does  not  tend  to  diminish,  bat 
to  increase ;  and  which,  without  any 
national  measure  of  systematic  colo- 
nization, may  prove  sufficient  to 
effect  a  material  ^  rise  of  wages  in 
Gh^at  Britain,  as  it  has  ahready  done 
in  Ireland,  and  to  maintain  that  lise 
unimpaired  for  one  or  more  generations. 
Emigration,  instead  of  an  oocasiooal 
vent,  is  becoming  a  steady  outlet  for 
superfluous  numbers;  and  this  new 
fact  in  modern  history,  together  with 
the  flush  of  prosperity  occasioned  by 
free  trade,  have  granted  to  this  ove^ 
crowded  country  a  temporary  breathiBg 
time,  capable  of  being  employed  ii 
accomplishing  those  mohd  and  intel- 
lectual improvements  in  all  classes  of 
the  people,  the  very  poorest  included, 
which  would  render  improbable  any 
relapse  into  the  overpeopled  stale. 
Whether  this  golden  opportunity  wiD 
be  properly  used,  depends  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  councils ;  and  whatever 
depends  on  that,  is  alwa3rs  in  a  high 
degree  precarious.  The  groonds  of 
hope  are,  that  there  has  been  no  time 
in  our  history  when  mental  progress 
has  depended  so  little  on  governments^ 
and  so  much  on  the  ^neral  disposition 
of  the  people ;  none  m  which  the  spirit 
of  improvement  has  extended  to  ao 
many  branches  of  human  affairs  aft 
once,  nor  in  which  all  kinds  of  sugges- 
tions tending  to  the  public  good,  m 
ever^r  department,  from  the  hnmUest 
physical  to  the  highest  moral  or  intel- 
lectual, were  heard  with  so  li^  pre- 
judice, and  had  so  good  a  chance  of 
becoming  known  and  being  fiui^  oeo 
sidered. 
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I  1.  In  treatiiig  of  wages,  we  liave 
hitboiio  oonfined  otmelves  to  the 
causea  which  operate  on  them  gene- 
nJly,  and  en  ma$8e;  the  laws  which 
goyem  the  remaneratioii  of  ordinary 
or  average  lahonr:  without  reference 
to  the  existence  of  different  kinds  of 
work  which  are  hahitoally  paid  at 
different  rates,  depending  in  some  de- 
gree on  different  laws.  We  will  now 
take  into  consideration  these  diffe- 
rences, and  examine  in  what  manner 
thej  affect  or  are  affected  by  the  con- 
clusions already  established. 

A  well-known  and  very  j^ular 
ehapter  of  Adam  Smith*  contains  the 
best  exposition  ^et  given  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  sulgect.  I  cannot  indeed 
think  his  treatment  so  complete  and 
exhaustive  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
considered;  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  his 
analvsis  is  tolerably  successful. 

The  differences,  he  says,  arise  partly 
from  the  policy  of  Europe,  which  no- 
where leaves  tmngs  at  perfect  liberty, 
and  partly  "from  certain  circumstances 
in  the  emnloyments  themselves,  which 
either  really,  or  at  least  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  men,  make  up  for  a  small 
pecuniaiy  gain  in  some,  and  counter- 
Dalance  a  great  one  in  others."  These 
drcumstances  he  considers  to  be : 
"  First,  the  affreeableness  or  disagree- 
ablenesa  of  ue  employments  them- 
selves ;  secondly,  the  easiuess  and 
cheapneaa,  or  the  difBculty  and  expense 
)f  learning  them;  thirdly,  the  con- 
itancy  or  inconstancy  of  employment 
u  them  ;  fourthly,  the  small  or  great 
TQSt  which  must  be  reposed  in  those 
vho  exercise  them;  and  fifthly,  the 
nrobability  or  improbability  of  success 
n  them." 

Several  of  these  points  he  has  very 
x>pioo8ly  illustrated :  though  his  exam- 
)le8  are  sometimes  drawn  from  a  state 
>f  facts  now  no  longer  existing.  "  The 
Images  of  labour  vary  with  the  ease  or 
•  W§am  ^  jra«0M.  book  i.  oh.  10. 


hardship,  the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness, 
the  honourableness  or  dishonourable- 
ness of  the  employment.  Thus,  in 
most  places,  take  tne  year  round,  a 
journeyman  tailor  earns  less  than  a 
journeyman  weaver.  His  work  ir. 
much  easier."  Things  have  muck 
altered,  as  to  a  weaver's  remuneration, 
since  Adam  Smith's  time;  and  the 
artizan  whose  work  was  more  difficult 
than  that  of  a  tailor,  can  never,  I 
tbink,^  have  been  the  common  weaver. 
"A  journeyman  weaver  earns  less 
than  a  journeyman  smith.  His  work 
is  not  always  easier,  but  it  is  much 
cleanlier.''  A  more  piobable  explana- 
tion is,  that  it  requires  less  bodily 
strength.  "A  .journeyman  black- 
smith, though  an  artificer,  seldom  earns 
so  much  in  twelve  hours  as  a  collier, 
who  is  onl^  a  labourer,  does  in  eight. 
His  work  is  not  quite  so  dirty,  is  less 
dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  day- 
light, and  above  ground.  Honour 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  ol 
all  honourable  professions.  In  point 
of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  consi- 
dered," their  recompense  is,  in  his  opi- 
nion, below  the  average.  "Disgrace 
has  the  contrary  effect.  The  trade  of 
a  butcher  is  a  brutal  and  an  odious 
business ;  but  it  is  in  most  places  more 
profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  most  detestable 
of  all  employments,  that  of  public  exe- 
cutioner, is,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  work  done,  better  paid  than  any 
common  trade  whatever." 

One  of  the  causes  which  make 
hand-loom  weavers  cling  to  their  occu- 
pation in  spite  of  the  scanty  remunera- 
tion which  it  now  yields,  is  said  to  be 
a  peculiar  attractiveness,  arising  from 
the  freedom  of  action  which  it  allows 
to  the  workman.  "He  can  play  or 
idle,"  says  a  recent  authority,*  "  as 
feeling  or  inclination  lead  him;  rise 

*  Mr.  Muggeridge'B  Report  to  tbo  Hand- 
loom  WoATort  Inquiry  Comminion. 
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•arlj  or  late,  apply  himaelf  aBsiduously 
or  carelessly,  as  ne  pleases,  and  work 
up  at  any  lime,  bj  increased  exertion, 
hours  preyionslj  sacrificed  to  indul- 
gence or  recreation.  There  is  scarcely 
another  condition  of  any  portion  of 
oar  working  population  thus  free  from 
external  control.  The  &ctory  opera- 
tive is  not  only  mulcted  of  his  wages 
for  absence,  but,  if  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, discharg^  altogether  from  his 
employment.  The  bricklayer,  the  car- 
penter, the  painter,  the  joiner,  the 
stonemason,  the  outdoor  labourer,  have 
each  their  appointed  daily  hours  of 
labour,  a  disregard  of  which  would  lead 
to  the  same  result."  Accordingly, 
"  the  weaver  will  stand  by  his  loom 
while  it  will  enable  him  to  exist,  how- 
ever miserably;  and  many,  induced 
temporarily  to  quit  it,  have  returned 
to  it  agam,  when  work  was  to  be 
had." 

"Employment  is  much  more  con- 
stant," continues  Adam  Smith,  "in 
some  trades  than  in  others.  In  the 
greater  part  of  manufactures,  a  jour- 
neyman may  be  pretty  sure  of  employ- 
ment almost  every  day  in  the  year 
that  he  is  able  to  work  (the  interrup- 
tions of  business  arising  from  over- 
stocked markets,  or  from  a  suspension 
of  demand,  or  from  a  commercial  crisis, 
must  be  excepted).  "A  mason  or 
bricklayer,  on  the  contrary,  can  work 
neither  in  hard  frost  nor  in  foul  weather, 
and  his  employment  at  all  other  times 
depends  upon  the  occasional  calls  of 
his  customers.  He  is  liable,  in  conse- 
quence, to  be  frequently  without  any. 
What  he  earns,  therefore,  while  he  is 
employed,  must  not  only  maintain  him 
while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  some 
compensation  for  those  anxious  and 
desponding  moments  which  the  thought 
of  so  precarious  a  situation  must  some- 
times occasion.  When  the  computed 
earnings  of  the  creater  part  of  manu- 
facturers, accordingly,  are  nearly  upon 
a  level  with  the  day  wages  of  common 
labourers,  those  of  masons  and  brick- 
layers are  generally  from  one-half 
more  to  double  those  wages.  No 
species  of  skilled  labour,  however, 
seems  more  easy  to  learn  than  that  of 
mabons  and  bricklayers.     The  high 


wages  of  those  workmen,  therekn^ 
are  not  so  much  the  recompense  i( 
their  skill,  as  the  compenssiios 
for  the  inoonstancy  of  their  empkf 
ment. 

"When  the  inocnwtanflj  of  tib 
employment  is  combined  with  tin 
hardship,  diaagreeableness,  and  dirti- 
ness of  the  work,  it  eometimet  nte 
the  wages  of  the  most  common  labov 
above  those  of  the  most  skilfiil  sotifioai. 
A  collier  working  by  the  piece  ii 
supposed,  at  Newcastle,  to  oameon- 
monly  about  double,  and  in  may 
parts  of  Scotland  about  three  tmiea, 
the  wages  of  common  labour.  Hii 
high  wages  arise  altogether  fromtiit 
hardship,  disagreeableness,  and  difti- 
ness  of  his  work.  His  omploymeBt 
may,  upon  most  oecasiona,  be  as  ooa- 
stant  as  he  pleases.  The  ooai-heaten 
in  London  exercise  a  trade  which  ii 
hardship,  dirtiness,  and  disagreeaUs> 
ness,  almost  equals  that  of  ooUien; 
and  from  the  unavoidable  irregulsiity 
in  the  arrivals  of  ooalships,  the  empki^ 
ment  of  the  greater  part  of  them  « 
necessarily  very  inconstant.  H  col- 
liers, therefore,  commonly  earn  double 
and  triple  the  wages  of  common  labour, 
it  ought  not  to  seem  nnreasonaUe  thst 
coal-heavers  should  sometimes  ean 
four  or  five  times  those  wages.  In  the 
inquiry  made  into  their  condition  a  few 
yeara  ago,  it  was  found  that  at  the 
rate  at  which  they  were  then  paid, 
they  could  earn  about  four  times  the 
wages  of  common  labour  in  Londoa 
How  extravagant  soever  Uiese  ears- 
ings  may  appear,  if  they  were  mon 
than  sufficient  to  compeosato  all  the 
disagreeable  ciroumstanoes  of  the 
business,  there  would  soon  be  so  grett 
a  number  of  competitora  as.  in  &  trade 
which  has  no  exclusive  privilege,  would 
quickly  reduce  them  to  a  lower  rate.** 

These  inequalities  of  remuneratioB, 
which  are  supposed  to  compensate  h 
the  disagreeable  ciroumstanoes  of  ps^ 
ticular  employments,  would,  under  oe^ 
tain  conditions,  be  natural  ooom- 
quences  of  perfectly  five  oompetitioB: 
and  as  between  employments  of  abost 
the  same  grade,  and  filled  by  nesrif 
the  same  description  of  people^  tbej 
are,    no   doubt,  for    the    most  psf^ 


raalfaed  in  praotaoa.  Bat  it  is  alto- 
•  hiae  Tiew  of  the  state  of 
to  piesent  this  as  the  relation 
which  geneiallj  exists  between  agree- 
AfJble  anid  disagreeable  employments^ 
/The  TsaDy  exmiostrng  and  the  lei  " 
/  repnlarrs  labours,  instead  of  be 
I  better  paid  than  others,  are  almost  i 
l/^ariabljr  paid  the  worst  of  all,  becap 
perfoiraea  by  those  who  haye  no  choi( 
It  would  be  otherwise  in  a  favom-able 
state  of  the  general  labour  market.  If 
the  labourers  in  the  aggregate,  instead 
of  exceeding,  fell  short  of  the  amount 
of  emplo^rment,  work  which  was  gene- 
rally msliked  would  not  be  undertaken, 
except  for  more  than  ordinary  wages. 
But  when  the  supply  of  labour  so  Hot 
exceeds  the  demand  that  to  find  em- 
ployment at  all  is  an  uncertain^,  and 
to  be  oflfored  it  on  any  terms  a  myour, 
the  case  is  totally  the  reyerse.  Desi- 
rable labourers,  those  whom  eyeiy  one 
is  anxious  to  haye,  can  still  exercise  a 
ohdoe.  The  undesirable  must  take. 
what  they  can  get  The  more  reyolt- 
ing  the  occnpatioi^  the  more  certain  it 
is  to  receiye  the  minimum  of  remunera- 
tion, because  it  deyolyes  on  the  most 
helpless  and  degraded,  on  those  who 
from  squalid  poverty,  or  from  want  of 
sldll  and  '^ducaticm,  are  rejected  froni 
all  other  wnployments.  Partly  fr*om 
this  cause,  and  partly  from  the  natural 
and  artificial  monopolies  which  will  be 
spoken  <rf  presently,  the  inequalities  of 
wages  m  generaUy  in  an  opposite 
direcdoii  to  the  eqmtable  principle  of 
eompenaatioin  erroneously  represented 
br  Adam  Smith  as  the  genesral  law  of 
the  remuneration  of  labour^The  hard- 
^pe  mad  tiie  earnings,  instead  of  being 
directly  proporticHiiJ,  as  in  any  just 
arrangements  of  society  they  would  be, 
are  senenflj  in  an  inyerse  ratio  to  one 

One  or  the  joints  best  illustrated  by 
Adam  Smith,  is  the  influence  exercised 
on  ihe  remuneration  of  an  emplo^ent 
by  the  imcertainty  of  success  m  it.  If 
the  chances  are  great  of  total  fiEiilure, 
the  reward  in  case  of  success  must  be 
sufficient  to  make  up,  in  the  general 
estimation,  ftr  those  adyerse  chances. 
fBut,  owing  to  another  principle  of 
I  kumaa  juaSan,  If  the  nmtad  conies  in 
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the  shape  of  a  few  great  prises,  it  ! 
usually  attracts  competitors  in  such  | 
numbers,  that  the  ayerage  remunera- 1 
tion  may  be  reduced  not  only  to  zero,  I 
but  eyen  to  a  ne^tiye  quantity.    The  I 
success  of  lottenes  proyes  that  this  is 
possible :  since  the  ag^gate  body  <A 
adyenturers    in   lottenes    necessarily 
lose,  otherwise  the  undertakers  could 
not  gain.    The  case  of  certain  pro- 
fessions is  considered  by  Adam  Smi^ 
to  be  similar.     "  The  probability  that 
any  nardcular  person  shall  eyer  be 

gualined  for  the  employment  to  which 
e  is  educated,  is  yery  different  in 
different  occupations.  In  the  greater 
part  of  mechanic  trades,  success  is 
almost  certain,  but  yery  uncertain  in 
the  liberal  professions.  Put  your  son 
apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  there  is 
little  doubt  of  his  learning  to  mak* 
a  pair  of  shoes;  but  send  him  tc 
stud^  the  law,  it  is  at  least  twenty  to 
one  if  oyer  he  makes  such  proficiency 
as  will  enable  him  to  liye  by  the  busi- 
ness. In  a  perfectly  &ir  lottery,  those 
who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain  all 
that  is  lost  by  those  who  draw  the 
blanks.  In  a  profession  where  twenty 
fail  for  one  tnat  succeeds,  that  one 
ought  to  gain  all  that  should  haye 
been  gained  by  the  unsuccessful  twenty. 
The  counsellor-at-law,  who,  perhaps,  at 
near  forty  years  of  age,  begins  to  make 
something  by  his  j^rofession,  ought  to 
receiye  the  retribution,  not  only  of  his 
own  so  tedious  and  expensiye  educa- 
tion, but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty 
others  who  are  neyer  likely  to  make 
anything  by  it.  How  extrayagant 
soeyer  the  fees  of  counsellors-at-law 
may  sometimes  appear,  their  real  retri- 
bution is  neyer  equal  to  this.  Com- 
pute in  any  particular  place  what  is 
likely  to  be  annually  gained,  and  what 
is  likeW  to  be  annually  spent,  by  all 
the  different  workmen  in  any  conmion 
trade,  such  as  that  of  shoemakers  or 
weayers,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
former  sum  will  generally  exceed  the 
latter.  But  make  the  same  computa- 
tion with  regard  to  all  the  counseUors 
and  students  of  law,  in  all  the  different 
inns  of  court,  and  you  will  find  that 
their  annual  gains  bear  but  a  smaU 
proportion  to  their   annual  expense, 
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even  though  yon  rate  the  foimer  m 
hieh,  and  the  latter  as  low,  as  can 
well  be  done.'* 

Whether  this  is  true  in  our  own  day, 
when  the  gains  of  the  few  are  incom- 
parably greater  than  in  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  bat  also  the  nnsnccessful 
aspirants  much  more  numerous,  those 
wno  have  the  appropriate  information 
must  decide,  it  does  not,  however, 
■eem  to  be  sufficiently  considered  by 
Adam  Smith,  that  the  prizes  which  he 
speaks  of  comprise  not  the  fees  of 
counsel  only,  but  the  places  of  emolu- 
ment and  honour  to  which  their  pro- 
fession gives  access,  together  with  the 
coveted  distinction  of  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  public  eye. 
^  Even  where  there  are  no  grei 
prizes,  the  mere  love  of  excitement  il 
sometimes  enough  to  cause  an  advei 
turous  employment  to  be  overstock) 
/This  is  apparent  "in  the  readiness 
the  common  people  to  enlist  as  soldiers, 
or  to  go  to  sea.  .  .  .  The  dangers  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  a  life  of  adven- 
tures, instead  of  disheartening  young 
people,  seem  frequently  to  recommend 
a  trade  to  them.  A  tender  mother, 
among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  is 
often  afraid  to  send  her  son  to  school 
at  a  sea-port  town,  lest  the  sight  of  the 
ships  and  the  conversation  and  adven- 
tures of  the  sapOTS  should  entice  him 
to  go  to  sea./The  distant  prospect  of 
hazards,  froin  which  we  can  hope  to 
extricate  ourselves  by  courage  and 
address,  is  not  disagreeable  to  us,  and 
does  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour 
in  any  emplojrment/  It  is  otherwise 
with  those  in  Which  courage  and 
address  can  be  of  no  avail.  In  trades 
which  are  known  to  be  very  unwhole- 
some, the  wages  of  labour  are  always 
-emarkably  bigh.  Unwholesomeness 
is  a  species  of  disagreeableness,  and 
its  effects  upon  the  wages  of  labour 
are  to  be  ranked  under  that  general 
head." 

§  2.  The  preceding  are  cases  in 
which  inequality  of  remuneration  is 
necessary  to  produce  equality  of  attrac- 
tiveness, ana  are  examples  of  the 
eoualizing  effect  of  fr«e  competition. 
Toe  following  are  cases  of  real  in- 
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equality,  and  arise  fr<mi  •  diffsrail 
principle.  "The  wages  of  labour 
vary  according  to  the  small  or  gfstt 
trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  Um 
workmen.  The  wages  of  goldsmitb 
and  Jewellers  are  everywhere  superior 
to  those  of  many  other  workmen,  luA 
only  of  equal,  but  of  much  supcpv 
ingenuity ;  on  account  of  the  piecioiii 
materials  with  which  they  are  introstei 
We  trust  our  health  to  the  phvsiciao, 
our  fortune  and  sometimes  our  life  and 
reputation  to  the  lawyer  and  attorney. 
Such  confidence  could  not  safely  be 
reposed  in  people  of  a  yeiy  mean  or 
low  condition.  Their  re'w^ftrd  must  be 
such,  therefore,  as  may  give  them  thst 
rank  in  society  whioh  so  importaat 
a  trust  requires." 

The  superiority  of  reward  is  not 
here  the  consequence  of  competition, 
but  of  its  absence ;  not  a  compensatioB 
for  disadvantages  inherent  in  the  em- 
ployment, but  an  extra  advantage ;  a 
kind  of  monopoly  price,  the  effect  not 
of  a  legal,  but  of  what  has  been  termed 
a  natural  monopoly.  If  iJl  labonreit 
were  trustworthy  it  would  not  be 
necessuT  to  give  extra  pay  to  working 
goldsmitns  on  account  of  tiie  trust 
The  degree  of  integrity  required  being 
supposed  to  be  uncommon,'^  those  who 
can  make  it  appear  that  they  possess  it 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peculiarity,  and  obtain  higher  pay  in 
proportion  to  its  rarity.  This  opens  a 
class  of  considerations  which  Adam 
Smith,  and  most  other  political  econo- 
mists, have  taken  into  far  too  little 
account,  and  from  inattention  to  which, 
he  has  given  a  most  imperfect  exposi- 
tion of  the  wide  difference  between  the 
remuneration  of  conmion  labour  and 
that  of  skilled  employments. 
I  Some  employments  require  a  moch 
longer  time  to  learn,  and  a  much  more 
.expensive  course  of  instruction  thss 
'.others  ;  and  to  this  extent  there  is,  u 
lexplained  by  Adam  Smith,  an  inherent 
;  reason  for  their  being  more  highly 
{remunerated.  If  an  artizan  mut 
work  several  years  at  learning  his  trtde 
before  he  can  earn  anything,  and  eeve* 
ral  years  more  before  becoming  suffi- 
ciently skilful  for  its  finer  operatioM^ 
he  must  have  a  proipeot  of  at  Im 
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•amhig  enoagh  to  paj  the  wages  of  all 
this  oast  laoour,  with  compensation 
for  tae  delay  of  payment,  and  an 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  his 
education.  His  wages,  conseqnently, 
must  yield,  orer  and  ahove  the  ordi- 
nary  amount,  an  annuity  sufficient  to 
repay  these  sums,  with  the  common 
rate  of  profit,  within  the  number  of 
years  he  can  expect  to  live  and  be  in 
working  condition.  This,  which  is 
necessary  to  place  the  skilled  employ- 
ments, all  circumstances  taken  to- 
gether, on  the  same  level  of  advantage 
with  the  unskilled,  is  the  smallest 
diiference  which  can  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  between  the  two  remu- 
nerations, since  otherwise  no  one  would 
learn  the  skilled  employments.  And 
this  amount  of  difierence  is  all  which 
Adam  Smith's  principles  accomit  for. 
When  the  disparity  is  greater,  he 
seems  to  think  that  it  must  be  ex- 
plained by  apprentice  laws,  and  the 
rules  of  corporations,  which  restrict 
admission  into  many  of  the  skilled 
employments.  But,  independently  of 
these  or  any  other  artificial  monopcmes,. 
^there  is  a  natural  monofK>ly  in  Ikvotvl 
of  skilled  labourers  against  the  un- 
skiUed,  which  makes  the  difference  of 
reward  exceed,  sometimes  in  a  manifold  | 
proportion,  what  is  sufficient  merely  to 
equalize    their    advantages.     K  un- 


./to  compete  with  skiUed,  by  merely 
taking  the  trouble  of  learning  the 
trade,  the  difference  of  wages  might  not 
exceed  what  would  compensate  them 
for  that  trouble,  at  the  ordinaryrate  at 
which  labour  is  remunerated/^'lBut  the 
£Eust  that  a  course  of  instruction  is 
required,  of  even  a  low  degree  of  cost- 
liness, or  that  the  labourer  must  be 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time 
fimn  other  sources,  suffices  eveiywhere 
to  ezdude  the  great  body  of  the  labour- 
ing people  from  the  possibility  of  anv 
such  oompetition.//Until  lately,  all 
employments  wM^  required  even  the 
humble  education  of  reculing  and 
writing,  could  be  recruited  oul^  fix>m  a 
select  class,  the  majority  having  had 
no  opportunity  (tf  acquiring  those 
attainments.  AH  sach  employments, 
accordiiigly,  were  immensely  overpaid, 


as  measured  by  the  orffinary  remune 
ration  of  labour.  Since  reading  and 
writing  have  been  brought  withm  the 
reach  of  a  multitude,  the  monopoly 
price  of  the  lower  grade  of  educated 
employments  has  greatly  fallen,  the 
competition  for  them  havmg  increased 
in  an  almost  incredible  degree.  There 
is  still,  however,  a  much  greater  dis- 
parity than  can  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principle  of  competition.  A  clerk 
from  whom  nothing  is  required  but  the 
mechanical  labour  of  copvin^,  gains 
more  ^  than  an  equivalent  for  his  mere 
exertion  if  he  receives  the  wages  of  a 
bricklayer's  labourer.  His  work  is  not 
a  tenth  part  as  hard,  it  is  quite  as  easy 
to  learn,  and  his  condition  is  less  pre- 
carious, a  clerk's  p)a^  being  generally 
a  place  for  life^'the  higher  rate  of" 
his  remuneration  therefore,  must  be 
partly  ascribed  to  monopoly,  the  small 
degree  of  education  required  being  not 
even  yet  so  generaUy  difiiised  as  to 
call  forth  the  natural  number  of  com- 
petitors ;  and  partly  to  the  remaining 
influence  of  an  ancient  custom,  which 
requires  that  clerks  jshould  maintain 
the  dress  and  appekrance  of  a  more 
highly  paid  claas^^  In  some  manual 
employments,  requiring  a  nicety  of 
hand  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
long  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  at 
any  cost  workmen  in  sufficient  num- 


skilled  labourers  had  it  in  their  power    bers,  who  are  capable  of  the  most 


delicate  kind  of  work ;  and  the  wages 
paid  to  them  are  only  limited  by  the 
price  which  purchasers  are  willing  to 
give  for  the  commodity  they  produce. 
This  is  the  case  with  some  working 
watchmakers,  and  with  the  makers  of 
some  astronomical  and  optical  instru- 
ments. If  workmen  competent  to  such 
employments  were  ten  times  as  nume- 
rous as  thev  are,  there  would  be  pur- 
chasers for  all  which  they  could  make, 
not  indeed  at  the  present  prices,  but  at 
those  lower  prices  which  would  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  lower  wages. 
Similar  considerations  apply  in  a  still 
greater  degree  to  employments  which 
it  is  attempted  to  contine  to  persons  of 
a  certain  social  rank,  such  as  what  are 
called  the  liberal  professions;  into 
which  a  person  of  what  is  considered 
too  low  a  class  of  society,  is  not  easily 
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admittecl,  and  if  admitted,  does  not 
easily  succeed. 

So  complete,  indeed,  has  hitherto 
heen  the  separation,  so  strongly  marked 
the  line  of  demarcation,  hetween  the 
different  grades  of  labourers,  as  to  be 
almost  equivalent  to  an  hereditary  dis- 
tinction of  caste;  each  employment 
being  chiefly  recruited  from  the  chil- 
dren of  those  already  employed  in  it, 
or  in  employments  of  the  same  rank 
with  it  m  social  estimation,  or  from 
the  children  of  persons  who,  if  origi- 
nally^ of  a  lower  rank,  have  succeeded 
In  raising  themselves  by  their  exertions. 
The  liberal  professions  are  mostly  sup- 
plied by  the  sons  of  either  the  profes- 
sional, or  the  idle  classes:  the  more 
highly  skilled  manual  employments  are 
filled  up  from  the  sons  of  skilled  arti- 
zans,  or  the  class  of  tradesmen  who 
rank  with  them :  the  lower  classes  of 
skilled  employments  are  in  a  similar 
case;  and  unskilled  labourers,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  remain  from 
iather  to  son  in  their  pristine  condition. 
Consequently  the  wages  of  each  class] 
have  hitherto  been  regulated  by  thel 
increase  of  its  own  population,  rathen 
than  of  the  general  population  of  thej 
country.  If  the  professions  are  over-j 
stocked,  it  is  because  the  class  of  so<: 
ciety  from  which  they  have  alwa^ 
mainly  been  supplied,  has  greatly  m- 
creased  in  number,  and  because  most 
of  that  class  have  numerous  families, 
and  bring  up  some  at  least  of  their  sons 
to  professions.  If  the  wages  of  artizans 
remain  so  much  higher  than  those  of 
common  labourers,  it  is  because  arti- 
zans are  a  more  prudent  class,  and  do 
not  marry  so  early  or  so  inconsiderately. 
The  changes,  however,  now  so  rapidly 
taking  place  in  usages  and  ideas,  are 
andermming  all  these  distinctions ;  the 
habits  or  msabilities  which  chained 
people  to  their  hereditary  condition  are 
fast  wearing  away,  and  eveiy^  class  is 
exposed  to  increased  and  increasing 
competition  from  at  least  the  class  im- 
mediately below  it.  The  general  re- 
laxation of  conventional  barriers,  and 
the  increased  facilities  of  education 
which  already  are,  and  will  be  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all,  terd  to  produce,  amoDg 


many  excellent  effisote^  one  wUdk  U 
the  reverse ;  they  tend  to  Inrmgdovi; 
the  wages  of  skilled  laboor.  The  is- 
equality  of  remuneration  between  tkr 
skilled  and  the  unskilled  ii^  withmt 
doubt,  very  much  greater  thaa  is  joiti- 
fiable;  but  it  is  desirable  that  tt 
should  be  corrected  by  raisine  the  n- 
skilled,  not  by  lowering  the  skilkd.  H 
however,  the  other  changes  takmt 
place  in  society  are  not  acoompaniM 
oy  a  strengthening  of  the  oheos  to 
population  on  the  part  of  labouren 
generally,  there  will  oe  a  tendencv  to 
bring  the  lower  ^des  of  skillea  It 
bourers  under  the  influence  of  a  rate  d 
increase  regulated  by  a  lower  standard 
of  living  than  their  own,  and  thus  to  de- 
teriorate their  condition  without  raising 
that  of  the  general  mass ;  the  stimidM 
given  to  the  multiplication  of  the  hwtti 
class  being  sufficient  to  fill  up  withoofc 
difficulty  the  additional  space  gained 
by  them  from  those  immediately  above. 

§  8.  A  modifying  circmnstaDoe  still 
remains  to  be  noticed,  which  interferBi 
to  some  extent  with  the  operation  d 
the  principles  thus  far  broognt  to  view. 
Whue  it  IS  true,  as  a  eenentl  role,  ^ 
the  earnings  of  skills  labour,  and  es- 
pecially 01  any  labour  which  reqmrei 
school  education,  are  at  a  monopolj 
rate,  from  the  impossibility,  to  the  man 
of  the  people,  of  obtaining  that  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  poh'cy  ci 
nations,  or  the  bounty  of  indivkiuala, 
formerly  did  much  to  counteract  tbe 
effect  of  this  limitation  of  competition 
by  offering  eleemosynary  instnictioi 
to  a  much  larger  class  of  persons  thai 
could  have  obtained  the  same  advan- 
tages by  paying  their  price.  Adam 
Smith  has  pointed  out  the  operatioa 
of  this  cause  in  keeping  down  the  r» 
muneration  of  scholarly  or  bookish  w- 
cupations  generally,  and  in  particnlsr 
of  clergymen,  literary  men,  and  scboot- 
masters,  or  other  teachers  of  youth.  1 
cannot  better  set  forth  this  part  of  tin 
subject  than  in  his  words. 

"  It  has  been  considered  as  of  » 
much  importance  that  a  proper  nimber 
of  young  people  should  be  educated  for 
certain  professions,  that  sometiDMS  tho 
public^   and  sometimet   tha  w^tj  m 
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piirsto  fimnden,  ha^  •fUblished 
Buoiy  penmoni,  ■bholarshi^  ezhiln- 
tion&  banariei^  ko.  for  this  purpow, 
which  draw  many  more  people  into 
those  trades  than  ooold  otherwise  pre- 
tend to  follow  them.  In  all  Christian 
countries,  I  believe,  the  edncation  of  the 
neater  part  of  churchmen  is  paid  for  in 
&s  manner.  Very  few  of  them  are  edn- 
oated  altogether  at  their  own  expense. 
Tin  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  edu- 
cation, uierefore,  of  those  who  are,  will 
not  always  procure  them  a  suitable  re- 
ward, the  church  being  crowded  with  peo- 
ple who,  in  order  to  get  employment,  are 
wUling  to  accept  ofa  muon  smaller  re- 
compense than  what  such  an  education 
wouM  otherwise  have  entitled  them  to ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  competition  of 
the  poor  takes  away  the  reward  of  the 
rich.  It  would  be  indecent,  no  doubt, 
to  oomjpare  either  a  curate  or  a  chap- 
lain with  a  journeyman  in  any  conmion 
trade.  The  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  chap- 
lain, however,  may  very  properly  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  wages  of  a  joumevman.  They 
are,  all  three,  paid  for  their  woric  ac- 
cording to  the  contract  which  they  may 
happen  to  make  with  their  respective 
superiora.  Till  after  the  middle  of  the 
feurteenih  oenturjr,  five  marks,  con- 
taining as  much  olver  as  ten  pounds 
^our  present  money,  was  in  England 
the  usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  stipen- 
diary parish  priest,  as  we  find  it  regu- 
lated by  the  oecrees  of  several  different 
national  ooundls.  At  the  same  period 
fompenoe  a  day,  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  as  a  shilling  of  our 
present  money,  was  declared  to  be  the 
pay  of  a  master-mason,  and  threepence 
a  day,  equal  to  ninepence  of  our  present 
money,  tnat  of  a  journeyman  mason.'* 
The  wages  of  both  these  labourers, 
therefore,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
constantly  emnloyed,  were  much  supe- 
rior to  those  ci  the  curate.  The  wages 
of  the  master-mason,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  without  employment  one- 
ifaird  of  the  year,  would  have  fully 
equalled  them.  By  the  12th  of  Queen 
Anne,  o.  12,  it  is  declared  'That 
wnaraaa  for  want  of  sufficient  mainte- 
«  ••  See  tlie  Ststate  «f  Laboaren^  M  Xdw. 


nance  and  encooragement  to  oorates, 
the  cures  have  in  several  places  been 
meanly  supplied,  the  bishop  is  there- 
fore empowered  to  appoint  by  writing 
under  bis  hand  and  seal  a  sufficient 
certain  stipend  or  allowance,  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
pounds  a  year.'  Forty  pounds  a  year 
IS  reckoned  at  present  very  good  pay 
for  a  curate,  and  notwithstanding  this 
act  of  parliament,  there  are  many  cura- 
cies under  twenty  pounds  a  year.  This 
last  sum  does  not  exceed  what  is  fire- 
j[uently  earned  by  common  labourers 
m  many  country  parishes.  A\Tienever 
the  law  has  attempted  to  regulate  the 
wages  of  workmen,  it  has  always  been 
rather  to  lower  them  than  to  raise 
them.  But  the  law  has  upon  many 
occasions  attempted  to  raise  the  wages 
of  curates,  and  for  the  dignity  of  the 
Church,  to  oblige  the  rectors  of  parishes 
to  give  them  more  than  the  wretched 
maintenance^  which  they  themselves 
might  be  willing  to  accept  of.  And 
in  both  cases  the  law  seems  to  have 
been  equally  ineffectual,  and  has  never 
been  either  able  to  raise  the  wages  of 
curates  or  to  sink  those  of  labourers 
to  the  degree  that  was  intended^  be- 
cause it  has  oever  been  able  to  hinder 
either  the  one  from  being  willing  to 
accept  of  less  than  the  legal  allowance, 
on  account  of  the  indi^nce  of  their 
situation  and  the  multitude  of  their 
competitors;  or  the  other  from  re- 
ceiving more,  on  account  of  the  con- 
traiT  competition  of  those  who  expected 
to  derive  either  profit  or  pleasure  from 
employing  them/' 

**  In  professions  in  which  there  are 
no  benefices,  such  as  law  (?)  and  physic, 
if  au  equal  proportion  of  people  were 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  the 
competition  would  soon  be  so  great  as 
to  sink  very  much  tbeir  pecuniarv 
reward.  It  might  then  not  oe  worth 
any  man's  while  to  educate  his  son  to 
either  of  those  professions  at  his  own 
expense.  They  would  be  entirely 
abandoned  to  such  as  had  been  edu- 
cated by  those  public  charities ;  whose 
numbers  and  necessities  would  oblige 
them  in  general  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  very  miserable  recom> 
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''That  unprosperons  race  of  men, 
commonly  callea  men  of  letters,  are 
pretty  much  in  the  situation  which 
lawyers  and  physicians  probably  would 
be  m  upon  the  foregoing  supposition. 
In  eyery  part  of  Europe,  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  educated  for 
the  church,  but  have  been  hindered 
by  different  reasons  from  entering  into 
holy  orders.  They  have  generally, 
therefore,  been  educated  at  the  pubhc 
expense,  and  their  numbers  are  every- 
where so  great  as  to  reduce  the  price 
of  their  labour  to  a  very  paltry  recom> 
pense. 

"  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  only  employment  by 
which  a  man  of  letters  could  make 
anything  by  his  talents,  was  that  of  a 
public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  com- 
municating to  other  people  the  curious 
and  useAiI  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  himself:  and  this  is  still 
surely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  use- 
ful, and  in  general  even  a  more  pro- 
fitable employment  than  that  other  of 
writing  for  a  bookseller,  to  which  the 
art  of  printing  has  given  occasion. 
The  time  and  study,  the  genius,  know- 
ledge, and  api)lication  requisite  to 
|ualify  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
iciences,  are  at  l^ast  equal  to  what  is 
necessary  for  the  greatest  practitioners 
in  law  and  physic.  But  the  usaal  re- 
ward of  the  eminent  teacher  bears  no 
proportion  to  that  of  the  lawyer  or 
phynician ;  because  the  trade  of  the 
one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  it  at 
the  public  expense,  whereas  those  of 
the  other  two  are  encumbered  with 
very  few  who  have  not  been  educated 
ut  their  own.  The  usual  recompense, 
however,  of  public  and  private  teachers, 
small  as  it  may  appear,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  less  than  it  is,  if  the 
competition  of  those  yet  more  indigent 
men  of  letters  who  write  for  bread  was 
not  taken  out  of  the  market.  Before 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  a 
scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous. 
The  different  governors  of  the  univer- 
sities before  that  time  appear  to  have 
often  granted  lioenses  to  their  scholars 
to  beg.*' 


I  4.  The  demand  for  literarf  h 
hour  has  so  greatly  increased  iiiiod 
Adam  Smith  wrote,  while  the  provi- 
sions for  eleemosynaiy  education  haf» 
nowhere  been  much  added  to,  and  ii 
the  countries  which  have  undeigiiM 
revolutions  have  been  much  comi- 
nished,  that  little  effect  in  keeniDg 
down  the  recompense  of  literary  laDonr 
can  now  be  ascnbed  to  the  influence  d 
those  institutions.  But  an  effect  nettlj 
equivalent  is  now  produced  by  a  caon 
somewhat  similar — ^the  competition  d 
persons  who,  by  analogy  with  other 
arts,  may  be  called  amateurs.  lite- 
rary occupation  is  one  of  those  panaiti 
in  which  success  may  be  attained  bf 
persons  the  greater  part  of  whose  tims 
IS  taken  up  by  other  employments ;  and 
the  education  necessary  for  it.  is  the 
common  education  of  sdl  cultivated 
persons.  The  inducements  to  it,  inde- 
pendently of  money,  in  the  presont 
state  of  the  world,  to  all  who  hafs 
either  vanity  to  gratify,  or  personal  oi 
public  objects  to  promote,  are  strong. 
These  motives  now  attract  into  tins 
career  a  great  and  increasing  number 
of  persons  who  do  not  need  its  peco- 
niary  fruits,  and  who  would  equally  re^ 
sort  to  it  if  it  afforded  no  remnneratioo 
at  alL  In  our  own  country  (to  cita 
known  examples),  the  most  ^i^flnftrtifcl, 
and  on  the  whole  most  eminent  philo- 
sophical writer  of  recent  times  (Ben- 
tham),  the  greatest  political  economiit 
(Ricardo),  the  most  ephemerally  oela- 
brated,  and  the  really  greatest  poets 
(Byron  and  Shelley),  and  the  most  sno- 
cessful  writer  of  prose  fiction  (Scott), 
were  none  of  them  authors  by  profea. 
sion ;  and  only  two  of  the  fiveu  Scott 
and  Byron,  coold  have  supported  them- 
selves by  the  works  whicn  they  wrote. 
Nearly  all  the  high  departments  d 
authorship  are,  to  a  great  extent  simi- 
larly fillea.  In  consequence,  altnoogk 
the  highest  pecuniary  prizes  of  ii» 
cessful  authorship  are  inoompanblf 
greater  than  at  jmy  former  period,  yd 
on  any  rational  calculation  of  tbi 
chances,  in  the^  existing  competitioa, 
scarcely  any  writer  can  hope  to  gain  • 
living  by  books,  and  to  do  so  by  migs- 
zines  and  reviews  becomes  dauy  man 
difficult.    It  is  only  the  more  troQb» 
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■ofoe  and  disagreeable  IdndB  of  literaiy 
labour,  and  those  wfaicb  confer  no  per- 
ianal celebrity,  eooh  as  most  of  those 
connected  witn  newspapers,  or  with  the 
smaller  periodicak,  on  which  an  edu- 
cated person  can  now  rely  for  sabsist- 
enoe.  Of  these,  the  remuneration  is, 
on  Hie  whole,  decidedlj  high ;  because, 
though  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
what  used  to  be  called  "poor  scholars" 
(persons  who  ha^e  received  a  learned 
education  from  some  public  or  private 
charity),  they  are  exempt  from  that  of 
amateun,  those  who  have  other  means 
of  support  being  seldom  candidates  for 
such  employments.  Whether  these 
considerations  are  not  connected  with 
something  radically  amiss  in  the  idea 
of  authorSiip  as  a  profession,  and  whe- 
ther any  social  arrangement  under 
which  the  teachers  of  mankind  consist 
of  persons  giving  out  doctrines  for 
bread,  is  suited  to  be,  or  can  possibly 
be,  a  permanent  thing— would  be  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
thinkers. 

The  clerical,  like  the  literary  profes- 
sion, is  frequently  adopted  by  persons 
of  independent  means,  either  from  reli- 
gious zeal,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  honour 
or  usefolneas  which  may  belong  to  it, 
or  for  a  chance  of  the  high  prizes  which 
it  holds  out ;  and  it  is  now  principally 
for  thia  reason  that  the  salaries  of 
curates  are  so  low;  those  salaries, 
though  considerably  raised  by  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion,  being  still 
generally  insufficient  as  the  sole  means 
of  support  for  one  who  has  to  maintain 
ihe  externals  eiroected  from  a  clergy 
man  of  the  estabushed  church. 

When  an  occupation  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  persons  who  derive  the  main 
portion  of  their  subsistence  from  other 
Bouroee,  its  remuneration  may  be  lower 
almost  to  any  extent,  than  the  wages 
of  equally  severe  labour  in  other  em- 
ployments. The  principal  example  of 
the  kind  is  domestic  manufactures. 
When  spinning  and  knitting  were  car- 
ried on  in  every  cottage,  by  &milies 
deriving  their  principal  supi>ort  from 
agrionltnre,  the  price  at  which  their 
produce  was  sold  (which  constituted 
the  remuneration  of  the  labour)  was 
oAea  so  low,  that  there  would  have 


been  required  great  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery to  undersell  it.  The  amount 
of  the  remuneration  in  such  a  case, 
depends  chiefly  u^n  whether  the  quan- 
tity of  the  commo^ty,  produced  by  this 
description  of  labour,  suffices  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  demand.  If  it  does 
not,  and  there  is  consequently  a  neces- 
sity for  some  labourers  who  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  employment, 
the  price  of  the  article  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  those  labourers  at  the 
ordinary  rate,  and  to  reward  therefore 
very  handsomely  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. But  if  the  demand  is  so  limited 
that  the  domestic  manufacture  can  do 
more  than  satisfy  it,  the  price  is  natu- 
rally kept  dowu  to  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  peasant  families  think  it  worth 
while  to  continue  the  production.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  because  the  Swiss  artizans 
do  not  depend  for  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence  upon  their  looms,  that  Zu- 
rich is  able  to  maintain  a  competition 
in  the  Euronean  market  with  English 
capital,  ana  English  foel  and  ma 
chinery.*  Thus  far,  as  to  the  remu- 
neration of  the  subsidiary  employment ; 
but  the  eflect  to  the  labourers  of  hav- 
ing this  additional  resource,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  (unleoa  peculiar  counter- 
8|Cting  causes  intervene)  a  propor- 
tional diminution  of  the  wages  of  tneir 
main  occupation.  The  habits  of  the 
people  (as  has  already  been  so  often 
remarked)  ever3rwhere  require  some 
particular  scale  of  living,  and  no  more, 
as  the  condition  without  which  they 
will  not  bring  up  a  fomil^r.  Whether 
the  income  which  maintains  them  in 
this  condition  comes  from  one  source 
or  from  two,  makes  no  difference :  if 
there  is  a  second  source  of  income,  they 
require  less  from  the  first ;  and  multi- 
ply (at  least  this  has  always  hitherto 
been  the  case)  to  a  point  which  leaves 
them  no  more  from  ooth  employments, 

*  Four-fifths  of  the  nuuraftctorers  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich  are  small  fanners,  gene- 
rally proprietors  of  their  farms.  The  cotton 
manuifaoture  occupies  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially 23,000  people,  nearly  a  tenth  part  of  th« 
population;  and  they  consume  »  greater 
quantity  of  cotton  per  inhabitant  than  either 
France  or  England.  See  the  Statistical  A<^ 
count  of  Zurich,  formerly  dted,  pp.  lOS.  lOs, 
110. 
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than  they  would  probably  have  had 
from  either  if  it  had  been  their  sole 
•ccnpation. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  found  that, 
easteris  partbus,  those  trades  are  gene- 
rally the  worst  paid,  in  which  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  artizan  aid  in 
the  work.  The  income  which  the 
habits  of  the  class  demand,  and  down 
to  wluch  they  are  almost  snre  to  mul- 
tiply, is  made  np,  in  those  trades,  by 
the  earnings  of  the  whole  Ceunily,  while 
in  others  the  same  income  must  be  ob- 
tained by  the  labour  of  the  man  alone. 
It  is  even  probable  that  their  collective 
earnings  will  amount  to  a  smaller  sum 
than  those  of  the  man  alone  in  other 
trade?;  because  the  prudential  re- 
straint on  marriage  is  unusually  weak 
when  the  only  consequence  imoie- 
diately  felt  is  an  improvement  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  joint  earnings  of  the 
two  going  further  in  their  domestic 
economy  after  marriage  than  before. 
Such  accordingly  is  the  fact,  in  the 
case  of  hand-loom  weavers.  In  most 
kinds  of  weaving,  women  can  and  do 
earn  as  much  as  men,  and  children  are 
employed  at  a  very  early  age ;  but  the 
aggregate  earnings  of  a  family  are 
lower  than  in  almost  any  other  kmd  of 
industry,  and  the  marriages  earlier.  It 
is  noticeable  also  that  there  are  cer- 
tain branches  of  hand-loom  weaving  in 
which  wages  are  much  above  the  rate 
common  in  the  trade,  and  that  these 
are  the  branches  in  which  neither 
women  nor  young  persons  are  em- 
ployed. These  facts  were  authenti- 
cated by  the  inquiries  of  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers  Commission,  which  made 
its  report  in  1841.  No  argument  can 
be  hence  derived  for  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  liberty  of  competing 
in  the  labour  market;  since  even 
when  no  more  is  earned  by  the  labour 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  than  would 
have  been  earned  by  the  man  alone, 
the  advantage  to  the  woman  of  not  de- 
pending on  a  master  for  subsistence 
may  be  more  than  an  equivalent.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  desir- 
able as  a  permanent  element  in  the 
condition  of  a  labouring  class,  that  the 
mother  of  the  family  (the  case  of  sin- 
gle women  is  totally  difTerent)  should  | 


be  imder  the  neoesritf  of  wordngli 
subsistence,  at  least  else^ere  thuli 
their  place  of  abode.  Lk  the  etm  d 
children,^  who  are  neoessarily  depend 
ent,  the  influence  of  their  compantui 
in  depressing  the  labour  maiket  is  u 
im{>ortant  dement  in  the  ouestiflB  <rf 
limiting  their  labour,  in  OTaer  to  pro- 
vide better  for  their  edncfttioiL 

if  §  5.  It  deserves  ooiuridermtioii,  lAy 
'the  wages  of  women  are  genenllj 
i  lower,  and  very  much  lower,  than  these 
M  men.  They  are  not  nniTenallj  la 
jWhere  men  and  women  work  at  the 
same  employment,  if  it  be  one  fv 
which  thev  are  equally  fitted  in  Mint 
of  physical  power,  they  are  not  anraji 
unequally  paid.  Women,  in  fiMtories, 
sometimes  earn  as  much  as  men;  and 
so  ^  they  do  in  hand-loom  weai^ 
which,  being  paid  by  the  ]^  * 
their  efficiency  to  a  enre  teet-T 
the  efficiency  is  equal,  Imt  the  ] 
equal,  the  only  explanatian  ti 
be  given  is  custom ;  grounded  either 
in  a  {prejudice,  or  in  the  jpreeent  oon- 
stitution  of  society,  which,  making 
almost  every  woman,  socii^  speak- 
ing, an  appendage  of  some  man,  ea- 
ables  men  to  take  systematioi^  tiie 
lion's  share  of  whatever  belong  is 
both.^  But  the  principal  qneetioB  re- 
lates Hx)  the  peculiar  empfoymeats  of 
women.  The  remuneration  of  these  is 
always,  I  believe,  greatly  below  that  of 
employments  of  equal  skill  and  eqosl 
disagreeableness,  carried  on  by  mea. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  explanatioB 
is  evidently  that  already  given :  as  is 
the  case  of  domestic  servants,  whose 
wages,  speaking  generally,  are  nol 
determined  by  competition,  but  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  market  vahe 
of  the  labour,  and  in  this  exoea%  as  ii 
almost  all  things  which  are  regulated 
by  custom,  the  male  sex  ebtains  by  fiv 
the  largest  share.  In  the  occnpatioii 
in  which  employers  take  full  advantage 
of  competition,  the  low  wages  of  woseei 
as  compared  with  the  ordinair  aaa- 
ings  of  men,  are  a  proof  that  Um  en- 
ployments  are  overstocked:  that  al- 
though so  much  smaller  a  numbered 
women,  than  of  men,  support  thea- 
selves  by  wages,  the  ooonpations  wUok 
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law  and  mage  make  accessible  to  them 
are  oomparatiyelj  so  few,  that  the  field 
of  their  empkjment  is  still  more  oyer- 
crowded.  U  must;  he  observed,  that  as 
matters  now  stand,  a  snfficient  degree 
of  overcrowding  may  depress  the  wages 
of  women  to  a  much  lower  minimum 
than  those  of  men.  The  wages,  at 
leaat  of  siiigle  women,  most  be  equal 
to  their  sinport ;  hat  need  not  be  more 
than  equal  to  it ;  the  minimum,  in  theur 
case,  18  the  pittance  absolutely  requi- 
rite  mr  the  sustenance  of  one  human 
being.  Now  Ihe  lowest  point  to  which 
the  most  auperabundant  oompetitioD 
ean  permanently  depress  the  wages  of 
a  man,  is  always  somewhat  more  than 
this.  Where  the  wife  of  a  labouring 
man  does  not  by  general  custom  cou- 
Vribute  to  lus  earnings,  the  man's  wages 
must  be  at  least  sufficient  to  support 
himself  a  wife,  and  a  number  of  chil- 
dren adequate  to  keep  up  the  popula- 
tion, since  if  it  were  less,  uie  population 
woud  not  be  kept  up.  And  even  if 
tiie  wife  earns  something,  their  joint 
wages  must  be  sufficient  to  support, 
not  odI^  themsehres.  but  (at  least  for 
some  years)  their  children  also.  The 
ne  pms  tiUra  of  low  wages,  therefore, 
(except  dnring  some  transitory  crisis, 
or  in  some  decaying  employment,)  can 
hardly  occur  in  any  occupation  which 
the  person  employed  has  to  live  by, 
except  tiie  occupations  of  women. 

f  ^  Thus  fiir,  we  have,  through 
this  discussion,  proceeded  on  the  sup- 
podtion  that  competition  is  free,  so  far 
as  regards  himian  interference ;  being 
Kmited  only  bv  natural  causes,  or  by 
the  nnintended  effect  of  j^eneral  social 
circumstances.  But  law  or  custom 
may  interfere  to  limit  competition. 
If  apprentice  laws,  or  the  regulations 
of  corporate  bodies,  make  the  access 
to  a  particular  employment  slow, 
costly,  or  difficult,  the  wages  of  that 
empbyment  may  be  kept  much  above 
their  natural  proportion  to  the  wages 
of  common  labour.  They  mieht  be  so 
kept  without  any  assignable  limit, 
were  it  not  that  wa^s  which  exceed 
the  usual  rate  require  corresponding 
prices,  and  that  there  is  a  linut  to  the 
price  at  which  even  a  restricted  num- 


ber of  producers  can  disnose  of  all  they 
produce.  In  most  civilized  countries, 
the  restrictions  of  this  kind  which 
once  existed  have  been  either  abo- 
lished or  very  much  relaxed,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  disappear  entirely.  In 
some  trades,  however,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  oombinations  of  workmen 
produce  a  similar  effect.  Those  com- 
oinations  always  fail  to  uphold  wages 
at  an  artificial  rate,  unless  they  tuso 
limit  the  number  of  competitors.  But 
they  do  occasionally  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing this.  In  several  trades  the 
workmen  have  been  able  to  make  it 
almost  impracticable  for  strangers  to  ob- 
tain admission  either  as  journeymen  oi 
as  apprentices,  except  in  limited  num- 
bers, and  unde^  such  restrictions  as 
they  choose  to  impose.  It  was  given 
in  evidence  to  the  Hand-loom  Weavers 
Commission,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
hardships  wnich  aggravate  the  grievous 
condition  of  that  depressed  class.  Their 
own  employment  is  overstocked  and 
almost  rained  ;^  but  there  are  many 
other  trades  which  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  learn :  to  this,  how- 
ever, tftie  combinations  of  workmen  in 
those  other  trades  are  said  to  interpose 
an  obstacle  hitherto  insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  the  exclusive  prin- 
ciple of  these  combinations  operates  in 
a  case  of  this  peculiar  nature,  the 
question,  whether  they  are  on  the 
whole  more  useful  or  mischievous,  re- 
quires to  be  decided  on  an  enlarged 
consideration  of  conse<]|uences,  among 
which  such  a  fact  as  this  is  not  one  A 
the  most  important  items.  Putting 
aside  the  atrocities  sometimes  com- 
mitted by  workmen  in  the  way  of  per* 
sonal  outrage  or  intimidation,  which 
cannot  be  too  rigidly  repressed ;  if  the 
present  state  of  the  general  habits  of 
the  people  were  to  remain  for  ever  un- 
improved, these  partial  combinations, 
in  so  far  as  they  do  succeed  in  keeping 
up  the  wages  of  any  trade  by  limiting 
its  numbers,  might  be  looked  upon  as 
simply  intrenching  round  a  particular 
spot  against  the  inroads  of  over-popu- 
lation, and  making  the  wages  of  the 
class  depend  upon  their  own  rate  of 
increase,  instead  of  depending  on  that 
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of  a  more  reckless  and  improvideDt 
class  than  themselyes.  What  at  first 
sight  seems  the  injustice  of  excluding 
the  more  nmnerous  body  from  sharing 
the  gains  of  a  comparatively  few,  dis- 
appears when  we  consider  that  by 
being  admitted,  they  woold  not  be 
made  better  ofEJ  for  more  than  a  short 
time ;  the  only  permanent  effect  which 
their  admission  would  produce,  would 
be  to  lower  the  others  to  their  own 
level.  To  what  extent  the  force  of 
this  consideration  is  annulled  when  a 
tendency  commences  towards  dimi- 
nished over-crowding  in  the  labouring 
classes  generally,  and  what  grounds  of 
a  different  nature  there  may  be  for  re- 
garding the  existence  of  trade  combi- 
nations as  rather  to  be  desired  than 
deprecated,  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  this  work,  with 
the  suDJect  of  Combination  Laws. 


§  7. 


§  7.  To  conclude  this  subject,  I 
must  repeat  an  observation  aheady 
made,  that  there  are  kinds  of  labour  of 
which  the  wages  are  fixed  by  custom, 
and  not  by  competition.  Such  are  die 
fees  or  charges  of  professional  persons : 
of  physicians,  surgeons,  barristers,  and 
even  attorneys.  These,  as  a  general 
rule,  do  not  vary,  and  though  competi- 
tion operates  upon  those  classes  as 
much  as  upon  any  others,  it  is  bv  di- 
viding the  business,  not,  in  general,  by 
diminishing  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
paid.  The  cause  of  this,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  that 
such  persons  are  more  trustworthy  if 
paid  highly  in  proportion  to  the  work 
they  perform ;  insomuch  that  if  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician  offered  his  services  at 
less  than  the  ordinary  rate,  instead  of 
gaining  more  practice,  he  would  pro- 
bably lose  that  which  he  already  had. 
For  aualogous  reasons  it  is  usual  to 


pajr  greatly  beyond  the  market  price  of 
their  labour,  ul  persons  in  whom  the 
employer  wishes  to  place  peculiar  trust, 
or  from  whom  he  requires  something 
besides  their  mere  services.  For  ex- 
ample, most  persons  who  can  i^ord  it, 
pay  to  their  domestic  servants  higher 
wages  than  would  purchase  in  the 
market  the  labour  of^  persons  fuUy  ai 
competent  to  the  work  required.  Thej 
do  this,  not  merely  from  ostentatioD, 
but  also  from  more  reasonable  motives ; 
either  because  thev  desire  that  those 
they  employ  should  serve  them  cheer- 
fully, and  be  anxious  to  remain  in  their 
service :  or  because  they  do  not  like  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain  with  people  whom 
they  are  in  constant  intercourse  wiUi; 
or  because  they  dislike  to  have  nesr 
their  persons,  and  continually  in  their 
sight,  people  with  the  appearance  and 
habits  which  are  the  usuiu  accompani- 
ments of  a  mean  remuneration,  ^mi- 
lar  feelings  operate  in  the  minds  of 
persons  in  business,  with  respect  to 
their  clerks  and  other  employes.  li- 
berality, generosity,  and  Uie  credit  d 
the  employer,  are  motives  which,  to 
whatever  extent  thev  operate,  preclude 
taking  the  utmost  aavantage  of  compe 
tition:  and  doubtless  such  motrret 
might,  and  even  now  do,  operate  on 
employers  of  labour  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  industry;  and  most  de- 
sirable is  it  that  they  should.  Bat 
they  can  never  raise  the  average  wasei 
of  labour  beyond  the  ratio  of  population 
to  capital.  By  giving  more  to  etch 
person  employed,  they  limit  the  power 
of  giving  employment  to  numbers;  and 
however  excellent  their  moral  effect, 
they  do  little  good  economically,  nnlest 
the  pauperism  of  those  who  are  shot 
out,  leads  indirectly  to  a  readjustment 
by  means  of  an  increased  restraint  oi 
population. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


OF  PBOFITS. 


I  1.  HATQie  treated  of  the  la- 
boaror'B  share  of  the  produce,  we  next 
proceed  to  the  share  of  the  capitalist ; 
Uie  profits  of  capital  or  stock ;  the  gains 
of  tne  person  who  advances  the  ex- 
penses of  production — who,  from  funds 
in  his  possession,  pays  the  wages^  of 
the  labourers,  or  supports  them  dmring 
the  work;  who  supplies  the  requisite 
buildings,  materials,  and  tools  or  ma- 
chinery; and  to  whom,  by  the  usual 
terms  of  llie  contract,  the  {produce  be- 
longs, to  be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure. 
After  indemnifying  him  for  his  outlay, 
fliere  oommomy  remains  a  surplus, 
which  is  his  profit;  the  net  income 
fifom  his  capital:  tlie  amount  which 
he  can  affora  to  expend  in  necessaries 
or  i^learares,  or  from  which  by  further 
savmg  he  can  add  to  his  wealth. 

JiB  the  wages  of  the  labourer  axe  the 
nneration  of  labour,  so  the  profits 
lie  capitalist  are  properly,  according 
ir.  Senior's  well-chosen  expression, 
remuneration  of  abstinenc^  They 
are  what  he  gains  by  forbearing  to 
consume  his  capital  for  his  own  uses, 
and  allowing  it  to  be  consumed  by 
TOoductiTe  labourers  for  their^  uses. 
\ror  tiiis  forbearance  he  requires  a 
recompense.  Very  often  in  personal 
eigoyment  he  would  be  a  gainer  by 
squandering  his  capital,  the  capital 
amounting  to  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
profits  which  it  will  yield  duiing  the 
Tears  he  can  expect  to  live.  But  while 
he  retains  it  undiminished,  he  has  al- 
ways the  power  of  consuming  it  if  he 
wishes  or  needs ;  he  can  bestow  it  upon 
others  at  his  death;  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  derives  finom  it  an  income, 
which  he  can  without  impoverishment 
apply  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
wants  or  inclinations. 

Of  the  gains,  however,  which  the 
possession  m  a  capital  enables  a  person 
to  make,  a  part  only  is  properly  an 
equivalent  for  the  use  of  the  capital 
iMf ;  mbmIj,  m  miioh  m  a  solvent 


person  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
loan  of  it.  This,  whicn  as  everybody 
knows  is  called  interest,  is  all  that  a 
person  is  enabled  to  get  by  merely  ab- 
staining from  the  immediate  consump- 
tion of  his  capital,  and  allowing  it  to 
be  used  for  productive  purposes  by 
others.  The  remuneration  which  is 
obtained  in  any  country  for  mere  ab- 
stinence, is  measured  by  the  current 
rate  of  interest  on  the  best  security; 
such  security  as  precludes  any  appre- 
ciable chance  of  losing  the  principal. 
What  a  person  expects  to  gain,  who 
superintends  the  employment  of  his 
own  capital,  is  always  more,  and  gene- 
rally much  more,  than  this.  The  rate 
of  profit'greatly  exceeds  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. /  The^urplus  is  partly  compensa- 
tion foi<risW  By  lending  his  capital,  on 
unexceptionable  security,  he  runs  little 
or  no  nsk.  But  if  he  embarks  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  he  always 
exposes  his  capital  to  some,  and  in 
manpr  cases  to  very  great,  danger  of 
partial  or  total  loss.  For  this  danger 
he  must  be  compensated,  otherwise  he 
will  not  incur  it.  He  must  likewise  be 
remunerated  for  the  devotion  of  his 
time  and  labour.  The  control  of  the 
operations  of  industry  usually  belongs 
to  the  person  who  supplies  the  whole 
or  the  greatest  part  of  the  funds  by 
which  toey  are  carried  on,  and  who, 
according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement, 
is  either  alone  interested,  or  is  the  per- 
son most  interested  (at  least  directly), 
in  the  result.  .'  To  exercise  this  control 
with  efiBcioncy^  if  the  concern  is  large 
and  complicated,  reouires  great  assi- 
duity, and  often,  no  ordinary  i^Il.  This 
assiduity  and  skill  must  be  remune- 
rated. ! 

The^  gross  profits  fiwm  capital,  the 
eains  retumea  to  those  who  supply  the 
nmds  for  production,  mijst-  sidmce  for 
these  three  purposes.  '  They  must 
aflbrd  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  absti- 
nence indemnity  mr  risk,  aadi 
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neratfon  for  the  labour  and  ^kill  re- 
amred  for  superintendence.  JTliese 
different  compensations  may  be  either 
paid  to  the  same,  or  to  different  per- 
sons. The  capital,  or  some  part  of  it, 
may  be  borrowed :  mav  belong  to  some 
one  who  does  not  undertake  the  risks 
or  the  trouble  of  business.  In  that 
case,  the  lender,  or  owner,  is  the  poi- 
son who  practises  the  abstinence ;  and 
IB  remunerated  for  it  by  the  interest 
paid  to  him,  while  the  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  and  the  gross  profit 
remiuerates  the  exertions  and  risks  of 
the  undertaker.*  Sometimes,  again, 
the  capital,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  supplied 
by  what  is  called  a  sleeping  partner ; 
who  shares  the  risks  of  the  employ- 
ment, but  not  the  trouble,  and  who^  in 
consideration  of  those  riski,  receives 
not  a  mere  interest,  but  a  stipulated 
share  of  the  gross  profits.  Sometimes 
the  capital  is  supplied  and  the  risk 
incurred  by  one  person,  and  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  exclusively  in  his  name, 
while  the  trouble  of  management  is 
made  over  to  another,  who  is  engaged 
for  that  purpose  at  a  fixed^  salajy. 
Management,  however,  by  hired  ser- 
vants, who  have  no  interest  in  the 
result  but  that  of  preserving  their 
sahuies,  is  proverbially  inefficient,  un- 
less they  act  under  the  inspecting  eye, 
if  not  the  controlling  hand,  of  the  per- 
son chiefly  interested :  and  prudence 
almost  always  recommends  giving  to 
a  manager  not  thus  controlled,  a  re- 
muneration partly  dependent  on  the 
profits ;  which  virtually  reduces  the 
case  to  that  of  a  sleeping  partner.  Or 
finally,  the  same  person  may  own  the 
capital,  and  conduct  the  business; 
adding,  if  he  will  and  can,  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  own  capital,  that  of  as 
much  more  as  the  owners  may  be  will- 
ing to  trust  him  with.  iBut  under 
any  and  all  of  these  arrangraients,  the 
lame  three  things  require  their  remu- 
neration, and  must  ootain  it  from  the 
gross  profit :  abstinence,  risk,  exertion. 
And  tne  three  parts  into  which  profit 
may  be  considered  as  resoiving  itself, 
*  It  is  to  be  regretted  thftt  thii  word,  in 
this  sense,  is  not  familiar  to  an  English  ear. 
French  political  economists  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  speak  oorrantlj 


may  be  described  respectiveW  m  hifts* 
rest,  insunnce,  and  wages  ot  flapenB- 
tendenoe.  / 

§  2.  The  lowest  rate  of  profit  which 
can  permanently  exist,  is  that  which 
is  barely  adequate,  at  the  ^ven  place 
and  time,  to  afford  an  equivalent  for 
the  abstinence,  risk,  and  ezerticm  im- 
plied in  the  employment  of  capital 
From  the  gross  pront,  has  first  to  bo 
deducted  as  much  as  will  form  a  fund 
sufficient  on  the  average  to  coverall 
losses  incident  to  the  emplopaeni 
Next,  it  must  afford  such  an  eqmvaleni 
to  the  owner  of  the  capital  for  folbea^ 
ing  to  consume  it,  as  is  then  and 
there  a  sufficient  motive  to  him  to  pl^ 
sist  in  his  abstinence.  How  modi 
will  be  required  to  form  this  equiva- 
lent, depends  on  Uie  comparative  vahis 
placed,  m  the  given  sooietj,  upon  the 
present  and  the  future:  (in  the  wordi 
formerly  used)  (m  the  strength  of  ths 
efifoctive  desire  of  aocumnlation.  For 
ther,  after  covering  all  losses,  and  rs* 
munerating  the  owner  for  forbearing  to 
consume,  there  must  be  sometiiin|Meft 
to  recompense  the  labomr  and  boB  d 
the  person  who  devotes  his  time  to  ths 
business.  This  recompense  too  m«t 
be  sufficient  to  enable  at  Isast  tks 
owners  of  the  larger  capitals  to  reodfs 
for  their  trouble,  or  to  pay  to  some 
manager  for  his,  what  to  them  or  him 
will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  m»- 
dergoin^  it.  If  the  surplus  is  no  wan 
than  tms,  none  but  large  masses  d 
capital  will  be  employed  productint^, 
and  if  it  did  not  even  amount  to  thu, 
capital  would  be  withdrawn  firom  pio> 
duction,  and  unproductively  conramed, 
until,  bv  an  indirect  conseqaenoeofitt 
diminished  amount,  to  be  ezfdained 
hereafter,  the  rate  of  profit  was  raisei 

Such,  then,  is  tne  minimum  d 
profits :  but  that  minimum  is  exceed- 
ingly variable,  and  at  some  times  and 
places  extromelv  low ;  on  account  of 
the  great  variableness  of  two  out  of 
its  three  elements.  That  the  rate  of 
necessary  remuneration  for  abstinesoe, 
or  in  other  words  the  effective  detin 
of  accumulation,  differs  widely  in  di^ 
ferent  states  of  society  and  dvuisatioa, 
has  been  seen  in  a  fomkar  obsftg 
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ta  mk,  itai  widar  diflbrenoe  in  the 

t   'vrliioh  oonnBts  in  oompensa- 

r   riek.    I  am  not  now  speaking 

difiEerencei  in  point  of  riak  be- 

^ffiaxent  employmenti  of  capital 

Baaxie  society,  but  of  the  very 

^t  degieef  of  secnritj  of  property 

BTent  states  of  society.    Where, 

txkwaij  of  the    governments    of 

Pjoj>ertf  is  in  perpetual  danger 

^™ktioiB  fipom  a  tynumical  govem- 

I  or  firom  its  rapacious  uid  iU- 

wed  officers ;  where  to  possess  or 

*  ■Qspected  of  poesessinK  wealth,  is 

B  «  lotak  not  only  for  plunder,  but 

"9*  fixr  personal   ill-treatment  to 

*t  the  disdoeur*  and  surrender  of 

""^  Enables ;  or  where,  as  in  the 

^Mn  middle  ages,  the  weakness 

^^Kpivenment,  even  when  not  it- 

^Wioed  to  ofipress,  leaves  its  sub- 

***a¥osed  without  protection  or 

"••to  active  spoliation,  or  auda- 

**  yithholding  ot  just  rights,  by  any 

B*fal  individual ;  the  rate  of  profit 

C^P^aoDS  of  avenwe  dispositions 

"'^yiiie,  to  make  uem  forego  the 

ite  enjoyment  of  what  they 

to  possess,  for  the  purpose  of 

^m-i  it  end   themselves  to  these 

Pjttnst  be  something  very  cou- 

jKiUa.   And   these   contingencies 

^tkme  who  live  on  the  mere  inte- 

■v  their  capital,  in  common  with 

*  *i»o  personally  engage  in  pro- 

>•  In  a  gfenerally  secure  state 

\  the  risks   which  maj   be 

fc_, — ^  on  the  nature  of  particular 

iQ&ents  seldom  fall  on  tne  person 

l^indB  his  capital,  if  he  lends  on 

^jBQrily ;  but  in  a  state  of  society 

ivt  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  no 

%  (eaoept  perhaps  the   actual 

V  of  gold  ot  jewels)  is  good:  and 

*<»  possession  of  a  hoard,  when 

M  or  sm^iected,  exposes  it  and  the 

*>Vr  to  zisks,  for  whioh  scarcely 

^jMt  he  oomd  expect  to  obtain 

H.be  ta  equivalent ;  so  that  there 

M  bi  (till  iesfl  accumulation  than 

^  if  A  state  of  insecurity  did  not 

^Hi^jiy  the  occasions  on  which 


■Nanoii  of  a  treasure  may  be  the 
1^  nme  life,  or  averting  serious 
MM  who   lend,    under 
vntohtd  govenmients,  do  it  at 


the  utmost  peril  of  never  being  paid. 
In  most  of  the  native  states  of  India, 
the  lowest  terms  on  which  any  one 
will  lend  money,  even  to  the  govern 
ment,  are  such,  that  if  the  interest  is 
paid  only  for  a  few  years,  and  the 
principal  not  at  all,  the  lender  is  toler- 
ably well  indemnified.  If  the  accumu- 
lation of  principal  and  compound  inte- 
rest is  ultimately  compromised  at  a 
few  shillings  in  the  pound,  he  has 
generally  made  an  advantageous  ba^ 
gain. 

§  8.  The  remuneration  of  capital  in 
diffsrent  employments,  much  more  than 
the  remuneration  of  labour,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  which 
render  one  employment  more  attrac- 
tive, or  mors  repulsive,  than  another, 
llie  profits,  for  example,  of  retail 
trade,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  em- 
ployed, exceed  those  of  wholesale 
dealers  or  manufacturers,  for  this  rea- 
son amon^  others,  that  there  is  less 
consideration  attached  to  the  employ- 
ment. The  greatest,  however,  of  these 
dififerences,  is  that  caused  by  difference 
of  risk.  The  profits  of  a  gunpowder 
manufacturer  must  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  average,  to  make  up 
for  the  peculiar  risks  to  which  he  and 
his  property  are  constantly  ezpoped. 
When,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
marine  adventure,  the  peculiar  risks 
are  capable  of  being,  and  commonly 
are,  commuted  for  a  fixed  payment, 
the  premium  of  insurance  takes  its 
regular  place  among  the  charges  of 
production ;  and  the  compensation 
which  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo 
receives  for  that  payment,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  estimate  of  lus  profits,  but 
is  included  in  the  replacement  of  his 
camtal. 

The  portion,  too,  of  the  gross  profit, 
which  forms  the  remuneration  for  the 
labour  and  skill  of  the  dealer  or  pro- 
ducer, is  very  different  in  different  em- 
ployments. This  is  the  explanation 
always  g^ven  of  the  extraordinary  rate 
of  apothecaries'  profit;  the  greatest 
part,  as  Adam  Smith  observes,  being 
frequently  no  more  than  the  reasonable 
wa^s  of  professional  attendance ;  for 
which,  until  a  late  alteration  of  the 
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law,  the  apothecary  could  not  demand 
any  remuneration,  except  in  the  prices 
of  his  drags.  Some  occupations  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  or 
technical  education,  and  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  persons  who  combine  with 
that  education  a  considerable  capital. 
Such  is  the  business  of  an  engineer, 
both  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term, 
a  machine-malker,  and  in  its  popular 
or  derivative  sense,  an  undertaker  of 
public  works.  These  are  always  the 
most  profitable  employments.  There 
are  cases,  again,  in  which  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labour  and  skill  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  business  necessarily 
of  limited  extent.  In  such  cases  a 
higher  than  common  rate  of  profit  is 
necessary  to  yield  only  the  common 
rate  of  remuneration.  '^  In  a  small  sea- 

Er>rt  town,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "a 
ttle  grocer  will  make  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent  upon  a  stock  of  a  single  hunted 
pounds,  while  a  considerable  wholesale 
merchant  in  the  same  place  will  scarce 
make  eight  or  ten  per  cent  upon  a  stock 
of  ten  thousand.    The  trade  of  the 


grocer  may  be  necessary  for  the  con-j, .  explanations  it  is  true. 


veniency  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  market  may  not 
admit  the  employment  of  a  larger 
capital  in  the  business.  The  man, 
however,  must  not  only  live  by  his 
trade,  but  live  by  it  suitably  to 
the  qualifications  which  it  requires. 
Besides  possessing  a  little  capital,  he 
must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  ac- 
sount,  and  must  be  a  tolerable  judge, 
too,  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  difierent 
Borts  of  goods,  their  prices,  qualities, 
and  the  markets  where  they  are  to 
be  had  cheapest.  Thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year  cannot  be  considered  as 
too  great  a  recompense  for  the  labour 
of  a  person  so  accomplished.  Deduct 
this  from  the  seemingly  great  profits  of 
bis  capital,  and  little  more  will  remain, 
perhaps,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock.  The  greater  part  of  the  apparent 
profit  is,  in  this  case,  too,  real  wages." 
All  the  natural  monopolies  (meaning 
thereby  those  which  are  created  by 
circuni stances,  and  not  by  law)  which 
produce  or  aggravate  the  disparities  in 
the  remuneration  of  diffei-ent  kinds  of 
labour,  operate  similarly  between  dif- 


^  §  4.  After  due  allowaooe  is  mada 
'  for  these  various  causes  of  ineqiuditj, 
namely,  differences  in  the  nsk  or 
agreeableness  of  dififerentemploymenta, 
and  natural  or  artificial  monopoUss; 
the  rate  of  profit  on  capital  in  all  emy 
ployments  tends  to  an  eqaalitj.  Such 
IS  the  proposition  usually  laid  down  bj 
political  economists,  ana  under  proper 


§4. 

ferent  employments  of  ci^itaL  If  i 
business  can  only  be  advantageomly 
carried  on  by  a  large  capital,  tluB  m 
most  countries  limits  so  narrowly  the 
class  of  persons  who  can  enter  into  the 
employment,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  their  rate  of  profit  above  the 
general  level.  A  trade  may  also,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  confined  to 
so  few  hands,  that  profits  may  admit 
of  being  kept  np  dy  a  oombinatku 
among  the  dealers.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  among  so  numerous  a  bodj 
as  the  London  booksellers,  this  sort  of 
combination  long  continued  to  exist 
I  have  ahready  mentioned  the  case  of 
the  gas  and  water  companies. 


That  portion  of  profit  wfakh  ii 
properly  mterest,  and  which  forms  the 
real  remuneration  for  abetinence,  it 
strictly  the  same,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  whatever  be  the  employment 
The  rate  of  interest  on  equally  good 
security,  does  not  vary  according  to 
the  destination  of  the  principal,  thoogh 
it  does  vary  from  time  to  time  terj 
much,  according  to  the  circumstancei 
of  the  market.  There  is  no  employ- 
ment in  which,  in  the  present  state  d 
industry,  competition  is  so  active  ind 
incessant  as  in  the  lending  and  borrow, 
ing  of  money.  All  persons  in  bu^neei 
are  occasionally,  and  most  of  them 
constantly,  borrowers:  while  all pereoBs 
not  in  business,  who  possess  mooied 
property,  are  lenders.  Between  these 
two  great  bodies,  there  is  a  numeroo^ 
keen,  and  intelligent  class  of  middle* 
men,  composed  of  bankers,  stockbnka% 
discount  orokers,  and  others,  alive  to 
the  slightest  breath  of  probable  gain. 
The  smallest  circumstance,  or  tlie  moit 
transient  impression  od  the  public 
mind,  which  tends  to  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  «*^fnfHMl  ior  kar 
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«t^  tiw  time  or  proepectiTely, 
«  immediately  on  the  rate  of 
t:  'and  circimuitanoes  in  the 
^  Btate  of  trade,  really  tending 
3e  this  difference  of  demand,  are 
^^7  occnrring,  sometimes  to 
^extent,  that  the  rate  ofinte- 
■^  the  best  mercantile  bills  has 
Known  to  Taiy  in  little  more  than 
'  (even  without  the  occurrence  of 
fT«at  derangement  called  a  oom- 
lal  crisiB)  from  four  or  less,  to  eight 
3M  per  cent.  But,  at  the  same 
uid  place,  the  rate  of  interest  is 
vne,  to  all  who  can  give  equally 
tecurity.  The  market  rate  of 
est  is  ait  all  times  a  known  and 
ite  thin? . 

tt  far  ouierwise  with  gross  profit ; 
0)  though  (as  will  presently  be  seen) 
•ei  not  vary  much  fix)m  emplov- 
itoem^loyment,  varies  very  greatly 
iadividual  to  individual,  and  can 
■ely  be  in  any  two  cases  the  same, 
pnids  on  the  knowledge,  talents, 
BQj,  end  energy  of  the  capitalist 
ol^  or  of  the  agents  whom  lie  em- 
> ;  on  the  accidents  of  personal  oon- 
n;  and  even  on  chance.  Hardly 
t«o  dealers  in  the  same  trade, 
if  their  eommodities  are  equally 
ttd  equally  cheap,  cany  on  their 
<^  at  the  same  expense,  or  turn 
their  capital  in  the  same  time. 
^  «qnal  capitals  give  equal  profits, 
^Aeral  maxim  of  trade,  would  be 
In  as  that  equal  age  or  size  gives 
Hodily  stren^h,  or  that  equal 
^  or  expenence  gives  equal 
["^.  The  effect  depends  as 
^  v^  twenty  other  things,  as 
I  the  single  cause  specified, 
■t  though  profits  thus  vary,  the 
7i  Q&  the  wnole,  of  different  modes 
Bpbying  capital  (in  the  absence 
9  natural  or  artificial  monopoly) 
'*  certain,  and  a  very  important 
\  Maintained.  On  an  average 
^^  may  be  the  occasional 
litbns)  the  various  employments 
Nai  are  on  such  a  footing,  as  to 
Mtt,  not  equal  profits,  but  equal 
Uikma  of  pront,  to  persons  of 
gB  abilities  and  advantages.  By 
,  I  mean  after  making  compensa- 
far  any  inferiority  in  the  agree- 


ablenen  or  safety  of  an  employment. 
If  the  case  were  not  so ;  if  toere  were 
evidently,  and  to  common  experience, 
more  fetvourable  chances  of  ^cuniary 
success  in  one  business  than  in  others, 
more  persons  would  engage  their  capi- 
tal in  the  business,  or  would  bring  up 
their  sons  to  it;  wnich  in  fact  always 
happens  when  a  business,  like  that  of 
an  engineer  at  present,  or  like  any 
newly  established  and  prosperous  manu- 
fiEtcture,  is  seen  to  be  a  growing  and 
thriving  one.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a 
business  is  not  considered  thriving ;  if 
the  chances  of  profit  in  it  are  thought 
to  be  inferior  to  those  in  other  employ- 
ments ;  capital  ^duaUy  leaves  it,  or 
at  least  new  capital  is  not  attracted  to 
it ;  and  by  this  change  in  the  distribu^ 
tion  of  capital  between  the  less  profit- 
able and  the  more  profitable  employ- 
ments, a  sort  of  balance  is  restored. 
The  expectations  of  profit,  therefore,  in 
different  employments,  cannot  long  con- 
tinue very  difi'erent:  tbey  tend  to  a 
common  average,  though  the^  are 
generally  oscillating  from  one  side  to 
the  other  side  of  the  medium. 

This  equfldizing  process,  commonly 
described  as  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
one  employment  to  another,  is  not 
necessarily  the  onerous,  slow,  and 
almost  impracticable  operation  which 
it  is  very  often  represented  to  be.  In 
the  first  place,  it  does  not  always  im- 
ply the  actual  removal  of  capital 
already  embarked  in  an  emplojnoient. 
In  a  rapidly  progressive  state  of  capital, 
the  ac^ustment  often  takes  place  by 
means  of  the  new  accumulations  of  each 
year,  which  direct  themselves  in  prefer- 
ence towards  the  more  thriving  trades. 
Even  when  a  real  transfer  of  caj)ital  is 
necessary,  it  is  by  no  means  implied 
that  any  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  unprofitable  employment,  relinquish 
business  and  break  up  their  establish- 
ments. Thenumerous  and  multifarious 
channels  of  credit,  through  which,  in 
commercial  nations,  unemployed  capital 
difiiises  itself  over  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, flowing  over  in  greater  abund 
ance  to  the  lower  levels,  are  the  means 
bv  which  the  equalization  is  accom- 
pushed.  The  process  consists  in  a 
AmitatiGn  by  one  olaaa  of  dealers  or 
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prodncen,  and  an  extension  by  the 
other,  of  that  portion  of  their  business 
which  is  carried  on  with  borrowed 
capital.  There  is  scarcely  any  dealer 
ar  producer  on  a  considerable  scale, 
who  confines  his  business  to  what  can 
be  carried  on  by  his  own  funds.  When 
trade  is  ^ood,  he  not  only  uses  to  ttte 
utmost  his  own  capital,  but  employs, 
in  addition,  much  of  the  credit  which 
that  capital  obtains  for  him.  WheUi 
either  from  over-supply  or  from  some 
slackening  in  the  demand  for  his  com- 
modity, he  finds  that  it  sells  more 
slowly  or  obtains  a  lower  price,  he  con- 
tracts bis  operations,  and  does  not 
apply  to  bankers  or  other  money 
dealers  for  a  renewal  of  their  advances 
to  the  same  extent  as  before.  A  busi- 
ness which  is  increasing  holds  out,  on 
the  contrary,  a  prospect  of  profitable 
employment  for  a  larger  amount  of  this 
floating  capital  than  previously,  and 
those  engaged  in  it  become  applicants 
to  the  money  dealers  for  larger  ad- 
vances, which,  fix)m  their  improving 
circumstances,  they  have  no  difficulty 
In  obtaining.  A  different  distribution 
of  floating  capital  between  two  em- 
ployments has  as  much  efifect  in  re- 
storing their  profits  to  an  equilibrium, 
as  if  the  owners  of  an  equal  amount  of 
capital  wera  to  abandon  the  one  trade 
and  carry  their  capital  into  the  other. 
This  easy,  and  as  it  were  spontaneous, 
method  of  accommodating  production 
to  demand,  is  quite  sufficient  to  correct 
any  inequalities  arising  from  the  fluc- 
tuations of  trade,  or  other  causes  ot 
ordinary  occurrence.  In  the  case  of 
at  altogether  declining  trade,  in  which 
it  is  necessary  that  the  production 
should  be,  not  occasionally  varied,  but 
greatly  and  permanently  diminished, 
or  pernaps  stopped  altogether,  the  pro- 
cess of  extricating  the  capital  is,  no 
doubt,  tardy  and  difficult,  and  almost 
always  attended  with  considerable  i 
loss ;  much  of  the  capital  fixed  in  ma- 
chinery, buildings,  permanent  works, 
&c.  bemg  either  not  applicable  to  any 
other  purpose,  or  only  applicable  after 
expensive  alterations ;  and  time  being 
seldom  given  for  efiectin^  the  change 
in  the  mode  in  which  it  would  be 
ejected  with   least  loss,    namely,  by 


not  replacing  the  fijwd  oftplta!  •■  ft 
wears  out.  There  is  besides,  in  totslhr 
changing  the  destination  of  a  capita^ 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  estabUshed  coo* 
nexion,  and  of  aconired  skill  and  ex- 
perience, that  people  are  alwm  veiy  * 
slow  in  resolving  upon  it,  and  hardlj 
ever  do  so  until  long  after  a  obanee  k 
fortune  has  become  hopeless.  TnesaL 
however,  are  distinctlj  ezoepticnal 
cases,  and  even  in  these  the  equaliza- 
tion is  at  last  effected.  It  maj  also 
happen  that  the  return  to  eqmhbrimn 
is  considerably  protracted,  when,  befom 
one  inequali^  has  been  oorrected, 
another  cause  of  inequality  arises; 
which  is  said  to  have  been  continoaUj 
the  case  durine  a  long  series  of  vearL 
with  the  production  of  cotton  m  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America;  the 
commodity  having  been  npheld  at 
what  was  virtually  a  monopoly  piiot, 
because  the  increase  of  demand,  firan 
successive  improvements  in  the  msss- 
facture,  went  on  with  a  rapidity  ft 
much  beyond  expectation,  that  for  muij 
years  the  supply  never  comidetdf 
overtook  it  But  it  is  not  often  thai  a 
succession  of  disturfoinf  cansei^  iB 
acting  in  the  same  direction,  are  knows 
to  follow  one  another  with  hardly  107 
interval,  j  Where  there  is  no  mooopolj, 
the  profitr  of  a  trade  are  likely  to  range 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  bekm 
the  general  level,  but  tending  always  to 
return  to  i^;  like  the  oscillations  of  the 
lendulum. 

In  genpHal,  then,  although  profits  an 
ery  different  to  different  individiula, 
,nd  to  the  same  individual  in  difierent 
ears,  there  cannot  be  much  diversity 
,t  the  same   time  and   place  in  tlie 
.verage    profits    of  different    employ- 
ents,  (other  than  the  standing  difiiv- 
ences   necessary    to    compensate  for 
difference  of  attractiveness),  except  te 
short  periods,  or  when  some  great  per 
manent  revulsion  has  overtaken  a  par- 
ticular trade.    If  any  popular  impres- 
sion exists  that  some  trstdes  are  more 
profitable  than  others,  independently  fi 
monopoly,  or  of  such  rare  accidents  as 
have  been   noticed  in  regard  to  the 
cotton  trade,  the  impression  is  in  all 
probability  fallacious,  since  if  it  wais 
shared  \>y  thuse   who  have 
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BB  4  kaowledge  and  motiveB  to 
■all  flxaminatioiD,  there  would  take 
i  meh  an  influx  of  capital  as  would 
•  lowir  the  profits  to  the  coomion 
L  It  is  true  that,  to  ^rsons  with 
none  amount  of  original  means, 
i  is  more  chance  of  making  a  lar^ 
las  in  some  employments  than  m 
n.  But  it  would  lie  found  that  in 
ftBUne  employments  hankruptcies 
lie  more  frequent,  and  that  the 
Ml  of  greater  success  is  balanced 
fc  greater  probability  of  complete 
iki.  Very  often  it  is  more  than 
and:  for.  as  was  remarked  in 
hst  case,  tne  chance  of  great  prizes 
itoi  with  a  greater  degree  of 
Bgth  than  arithmetic  will  warrant, 
ttficting  competitors ;  and  I  doubt 
tint  the  ayerage  gains,  in  a  trade 
rUdi  large  fortunes  may  be  made, 
Inrar  thin  in  those  in  which  gains 
ibw,  though  comparatiTely  sure, 
b  whidi  nothing  is  to  be  ulti- 
^  b(^  for  beyond  a  competency. 
Itniber  trade  of  Canada  is  one  ex- 
^  of  aa  employment  of  capital, 
Ubg  w  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
i9»  II  to  make  it  an  accredited 
■a  that,  taking  the  adventurers  in 
t^iQregate,  tiiere  is  more  money 
kl^thi  traide  than  gamed  by  it ;  in 
tt  vnds,  that  Uie  average  rate  of 
A  ii  ktt  than  nothing.  In  such 
P  M  this,  much  depends  on  the 
tamof  nations,  according  as  they 
Ml  more  at  less  of  the  adventur- 
1^  11  it  is  called  when  the  inten- 
Mto  blame  it,  the  gambling  spirit. 
Pl|Brit  is  much  stronger  iu  the 
pTfitates  than  in  Great  Britain ; 
yj^  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
^  of  the  Continent.  In  some 
"■intai  countries  the  tendency  is 
Mthe  reverse,  that  safe  and  quiet 
"Smalts  probably  ^ield  a  less 
%ljirafifc  to  the  capital  engaged 
%^  than  those  whicn  offer  greater 
I  tt  tiia  price  of  greater  hazards.^ 
ansft  not  however  be  forgotten, 
fVQD  in  the  countries  of  most 
I  oompetition,  custom  also  has  af 
bnfale  ^are  in  determining  tha 
I  of  trade.  There  is  sometimefa^ 
a  «float  aa  to  what  the  profit  of 
^iiitirinaikt  aboild  be^  which  though 


not  adhered  to  by  all  the  dealers,  nor 
perhaps  ru^dly  by  any,  still  exercises  a 
certain  inmience  over  their  operations. 
'Phere  has  been  in  England  a  kind  of 
notion,  how  widely  prevailing  I  know 
not,  that  fifty  per  cent  is  a  proper  and 
suitable  rate  of  profit  in  retail  tnms- 
actions :  understand,  not  fifty  per  cent 
on  the  whole  capital,  but  an  advance 
of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  wholesale 
prices ;  from  which  have  to  be  defrayed 
bad  debts,  shop  rent,  the  pay  of  clerks, 
shopmen,  and  agents  of  all  descrip- 
tions, in  short  all  the  expenses  of  the 
retail  business.  If  this  custom  were 
universal,  and  strictly  adhered  to,  com- 
petition indeed  would  still  operate,  but 
the  consumer  would  not  derive  any 
benefit  from  it,  at  least  as  to  price ;  the 
way  in  which  it  would  diminish  the  ad- 
vantages of  those  engaged  in  retail 
trade,  would  be  by  a  greater  subdivision 
of  the  business.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  the  standard  is  as  high  as  a 
hundred  per  cent.  The  increase  of 
competition  however,  in  England  at 
least,  is  rapidly  tending  to  break  down 
customs  of  this  description.  In  the 
mcy'ority  of  trades,  (at  least  m  the  great 
emporia  of  trade,)  there  are  numerous 
dealers  whose  motto  is  "small  gains 
and  firequent*' — a  great  business  at  low 
prices,  rather  than  high  prices  and  few 
transactions ;  and  by  tumiug  over  their 
capital  more  rapidlj,  and  adding  to 
it  Dy  borrowed  capital  when  needed, 
the  dealers  often  obtain  individually 
higher  profits ;  though  they  necessaiily 
lower  the  profits  of  those  among  their 
competitors,  who  do  not  adopt  the 
same  principle.  Nevertheless,  com 
petition,  as  romarked*  in  a  previous 
chaj^ter,  has,  as  yet,  but  a  limited 
dominion  over  retail  prices;  and  con- 
sequentlv  the  share  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour  which  is  ab 
sorbed  in  the  remuneration  of  mere 
distributors,  continues  exorbitant ;  and 
there  is  no  function  in  the  economy  of 
society  which  supports  a  number  of 
persons  so  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  performed. 

§  5.    The  preceding  remarks  have, 
I  hope,  sufficiently  elucidated  what  is 
•  Vi<te  Mpra,  book  U.  eh.  W.  %  3 
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meant  hj  the  oonmion  phrase,  "the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  ;*'  and  the  sense 
in  which,  and  the  limitations  under 
which,  thisy  ordinary  rate  has  a  real 
existence,  yit  now  remains  to  con- 
sider, ^ftt  causes  determine  its 
amount^ 

To  plopniar  apprehension  it  seems  as 
if  the  profits  of  hnsiness  depended  upon 
prices.  A  producer  or  dealer  seems  to 
ohtain  his  profits  hy  selling  his  com- 
modity for  more  than  it  cost  him. 
Profit  altogether,  people  are  apt  to 
think,  is  a  consequence  of  purchase  and 
sale.  It  is  only  (they  suppose)  heoause 
there  are  purchasers  for  a  commodity, 
that  the  producer  of  it  is  ahle  to  make 
any  profit.  Demand  —  customers — a 
market  for  the  commodity,  are  the 
cause  of  the  gains  of  capitalists.  It  is 
by  the  sale  of  their  goods,  that  they 
replace  their  capital,  and  add  to  its 
amount. 

This,  however,  is  looking  onl^  at  the 
outside  surface  of  the  economical  miu 
chineiy  of  society.  In  no  case,  we  find, 
is  the  mere  money  which  passes  firon 
one  person  to  another,  the  fundamental 
matter  in  any  economical  phenomenox^ 
If  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the 
operations  of  the  producer,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  money  he  obtains  for 
nis  commodity  is  not  the  cause  of  his 
having  a  profit,  but  only  the  mode  in 
which  his  profit  is  paid  to  him. 
//  The  cause  of  profit  is,  that  labour 
/mroduces/  more  than  is  required  for  its 
//support,'/  The  reason  why  agricultural 
capital  ^'yields  a  profit,  is  because 
human  beings  can  grow  more  food, 
than  is  necessary  to  feed  them  while  it 
is  being  grown,  including  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  constructing  the  tools,  and 
making  all  other  needful  preparations ; 
from  which  it  is  a  consequence,  that  if 
a  capitalist  undertakes  to  feed  the  la- 
bourers on  condition  of  receiving  the 
produce,  he  has  some  of  it  remaining 
for  himself  after  replacing  his  advances. 
To  vary  the  form  of  the  theorem :  the 
reason  why  capital  yields  a  profit,  is 
because  food,  clothing,  matenals  and 
tools,  last  longer  than  the  time  which 
was  required  to  produce  them ;  so  that 
if  a  capitalist  supplies  a  party  of  la- 
bourers with  these   things,   on   con- 


dition of  receivinf^  all  they  ] 
they  will,  in  addition  to  i — 
their  own  necessaries  and  i 
have  a  portion  of  their  time  i 
to  work  for  the  capitalist  Wei 
see  that  profit  arises,  not  from  ^ 
ddent  or  exchange,  bat  from  Af  ] 
ductive  power  of  labour ;  and  tha  gf 
ral  profit  of  the  country  is  always  « 
the  productive  power  of  labour  oi 
it,  whether  any  exchange  ti^M  |i 
or  not.  If  there  were  no  divinoi 
employments,  there  would  be  no  I 
ing  or  selling,  but  there  would  sd 
profit.  If  the  labourers  of  the  oM 
collectively  produce  twenty  per< 
more  than  their  wages,  profits  wl 
twenty  per  cent,  whatever  ft 
may  or  may  not  be.  The  acddoil 
price  may  for  a  time  make  one  m 
producers  get  more  than  twen^ 
cent,  and  another  less,  the  one  oca 
dity  being  rated  above  its  natinsl « 
in  relation  to  other  commoditiei^ 
the  other  below,  until  prices  htm  t^ 
acljusted  themselves ;  but  there  ^ 
always  be  just  twenty  per  centifiii 
among  them  all 

I  proceed,  in  expansion  of  ti»  d 
derations  thus  briefly  indicated,  H' 
hibit  more  minutely  the  mode  in  iV 
^e  rate  of  profit  is  determined. 

§  3.  I  assume,^  throughootj 
state  of  things,  which,  where  w 
bourers  and  capitalists  are  lepii 
classes,  prevails,  with  few  ezc^ 
universally ;  namely,  that  the  capn 
advances  the  whole  expenses,  ind" 
the  entire  remuneration  of  the  laM 
That  he  should  do  so,  is  not  a  mi* 
of  inherent  necessity ;  the  M 
might  wait  until  tne  prodnctii^ 
complete,  for  all  that  part  of  hi8«i| 
which  exceeds  mere  nece88smi|^ 
even  for  the  whole,  if  he  has  fini 
hand,  sufficient  for  hii  tempon^l 
port.  But  in  the  latter  case,tti 
bourer  is  to  that  extent  really  i« 
talist,  investing  capital  in  the  com 
by  supplying  a  portion  of  the  fundsM 
sary  for  carrying,  it  on ;  and  evenii 
former  case  he  may  be  looked  npl 
the  same  light,  since,  contributii| 
labour  at  less  than  the  market  j 
he  may  be  regarded  m  k&diagtk 
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feruioe  to  hu  employer,  and  receiying 
it  back    with  interest    (on  whAteTer 
principle  compnted)  from  the  proceeds 
^pf  the  enterpnee. 

f^  The  capitalist,  then,  may  he  assumed 
I  to  mi^e  all  the  advances,  and  receive 
LaU  the  produce.  His  profit  consists  of 
the  excess  of  the  pr(Miuce  above  the 
advances  ;rius  rtUe  of  profit  is  the  ratio 
which  thai^xceas  bears  to  the  amount 
advanced.  But  whAt  do  the  advanced 
consist  of? 

It  is,  for  ihe  present,  necessary  to 
sappose,  that  the  capitalist  does  not 
pay  any  rent ;  has  not  to  purchase  the 
iise  of  any  appropriated  natural  agent 
lids  indeed  is  scarcely  ever  the  exact 
truth.  The  agricultural  capitalist, 
except  when  he  is  the  owner  of  the 
soil  ne  cultivates,  always,  or  almost 
always,  pays  rent :  and  even  in  manu- 
factures, ^not  to  mention  ground-rent,) 
the  materials  of  the  manufacture  have 
generally  paid  rent,  in  some  stage  of 
their  proouction.  The  nature  of  rent 
however,  we  have  not  yet  taken  into 
consideration;  and  it  will  hereafter 
appear,  that  no  practical  error,  on  the 
question  we  are  now  examining,  is 
jwxiuced  by  disregarding  it. 

If,  then,  leaving  rent  out  of  the 
question,  we  inquire  in  what  it  is  that 
the  advaBces  of  the  capitalists,  for  pur- 
poeea  of  production,  consists,  we  shall 
find  that  they  consist  of  wages  of 
labour.  y\ 

A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  of 
oreiy  capitalist  consists  in  the  direct 
paj-ment  of  wages.  What  does  not 
oonv^st  of  this,  is  composed  of  materials 
and  implements,  including  buildings. 
But  materials  and  implements  are  pro- 
dnced  by  labour ;  ana  as  our  supposed 
capitalist  is  not  meant  to  represent 
•  single  employment,  but  to  be  a  type 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  whole 
country,  we  may  suppose  that  he 
makes  his  own  tools,  and^  raises  his 
own  materials.  He  does  tliis  by  means 
of  previous  advances,  which,  again, 
consist  wholly  of  wages.  If  we  sup- 
pose him  to  buy  the  materials  and 
tools  instead  of  producing  them,  the 
case  is  not  alterea :  he  then  repays  to 
a  pieyiooB  producer  the  wages  yrhich 
that  vranons  moducer  has  paid.    It  is 


true,  he  repays  it  to  iiim  with  a  profit , 
and  if  he  had  produced  the  things 
himself  he  himself  must  have  had  that 
profit,  on  this  part  of  his  outlay,  as 
well  as  on  ever^  other  part.  The  fact, 
however,  remains,  that  in  the  whole 
process  of  production,  beginning  with 
the  matenals  and  tools,  and  endine 
with  the  finished  product,  all  the  a£ 
vances  have  consisted  of  nothing  but 
wa^es ;  except  that  certain  of  the  capi- 
tahsts  concerned  have,  for  the  sake  of 
general  convenience,  had  their  share 
of  profit  paid  to  them  before  the  opera-  . 
tion  was  completed.  Whatever,  of  the  I 
ultimate  product,  is  not  profit,  is  re-  | 
payment  of  wages.  N 

§  7.    It  thus  appears  that  the  tw<r^ 
elements  on  whicn,  and  which  alone, 
the  gains  of  the  capitalists  depend,  are, 
first,  the  magnitude  of  the  produce,  in 
other  words,  the  productive  power  of    | 
labour ;  and  secondly,  the  proportion  of    ' 
that  produce  obtained  by  the  labourerE    i 
themselves ;  the  ratio,  which  the  remu-    ' 
neration  of  the  labourers  bears  to  the  j 
amount  they  produce.  These  two  things 
form  the    data  for    determining    the 
gross  amount  divided  as  profit  among^ , 
all  the  capitalists  of  the  country ;  but 
the  rate  of  profit,  the  percentage  on  the 
capital,  depends  only  on  the  second  of  ^ 
the  two  elements,  the  labourer's  pro-  \ 
portional  share,  and  not  on  the  amounts' 
to  be  shared.    If  the  produce  of  labour 
were  doubled,  and  the   labourers  ob- 
tained the  same  proportional  share  as 
before,  that  is,  if  their  remuneration 
was  also  doubled,  the  capitalists,   it 
is  true,   would  gain   twice  as  much; 
but  as  they  would  also  have  had  to  ad- 
vance twice  as  much,  the  rate  of  their 
profit  would  be  only  tb^  same  as  be- 
fore. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of 
[Ricardo  and  others,  that  the  rate  of 
profits  depends  on  wages;  rising  as  ; 
'  wages  fall,  and  falling  as  wages  rise. 
In  adopting,  however,  this  doctrine,  ' 
I  must  insist  upon  making  a  most  ne- 
cessary alteration  in  its  wording.  In- 
stead of  saying  that  profits  depend  on 
wages,  let  us  say  (what  Kicardo  really 
meant)  that  they  aepend  on  the  cost  of 
labour. 
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Wages,  Mid  the  cost  of  laboar;  what 
labonr  brings  in  to  the  labourer,  and 
what  it  costs  to  the  capitalist;  are 
ideas  quite  distinct,  and  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  keep  so.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  essential  not  to  desig- 
nate them,  as  is  almost  always  done,  bj 
*he  same  name.  Wages,  in  public  dis- 
cussions, both  oral  and  printed,  being 
looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  payers,  much  oftener  than  from  that 
of  tne  receivers,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  say  that  wages  are  high 
or  low,  meaning  only  that  the  cost  of 
labour  is  high  or  low.  The  reverse  of 
this  would  be  oftener  the  tiuth :  tlie 
cost  of  labour  is  frequently  at  its  highest 
where  wages  are  lowest.  This  may 
arise  from  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  labour,  though  cheap,  may  be 
mefficient.  In  no  European  country  ^ 
are  wages  so  low  as  they  are  (or  at 
least  were)  in  Ireland ;  the  remunera- 
tion of  an  aCTicultural  labourer  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  not  being  more  than 
half  the  wages  of  even  the  lowest-paid 
Englishman,  the  Dorsetsbire  labourer. 
But  if,  from  inferior  skill  and  industiy, 
two  days'  labour  of  an  Irishman  accom- 

Elished  no  more  work  than  an  English 
ibourer  performed  in  one,  the  £ish- 
man^s  labour  cost  as  much  as  the 
Englishman's,  though  it  brought  in  so 
much  less  to  liimseff.  The  capitalist's 
profit  is  determined  by  the  former  of 
these  two  things,  not  by  the  latter. 
That  a  difference  to  this  extent  really 
existed  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labour, 
is  proved  not  only  by  abundant  testi- 
mony, but  by  the  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  lowness  of  wages,  profits 
of  capital  are  not  understood  to  have 
been  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  other  cause  which  renders  wages, 
and  the  cost  of  labour,  no  real*  criteria 
of  one  another,  is  the  varying  costliness 
of  the  articles  which  the  labourer  con- 
sumes. If  these  are  cheap,  wages,  in 
the  sense  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
labourer,  may  be  high,  and  vet  the  cost 
of  labour  may  be  low ;  if  dear,  the  la- 
bourer may  be  wretchedly  ofi",  though 
his  labour  mav  cost  much  to  the  capi- 
talist. This  last  is  the  condition  of  a 
oountiy  over-peopled  in  relation  to  its 
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land;  in  which,  food  bring 
poorness  of  the  labourer's  rei 
does  not  prevent  labour  froi 
much  to  the  purchaser,  and  1( 
and  low  profits  co-exist.  The 
case  is  exemplified  in  the  Unit 
of  America.  The  labourer  the 
a  greater  abundance  of  comi 
in  any  other  countiy  of  Ihe  i 
cept  fome  of  the  newest  colon 
owing  to  the  cheap  price  i 
these  comforts  can  be  obtaii 
bined  with  the  gpneat  efficien 
labour,)  the  cost  of  labour  is 
not  higher,  nor  the  rate  of  pre 
than  in  Europe. 
(  The  cost  of  labour,  then, 
language  of  mathematics,  a  ft 
three  variables:  the  emcien 
hour;  the  waoes  of  labour  • 
thereby  the  real  reward  of  thel 
and  the  greater  or  less  cost 
the  articles  composing  that  re 
can  be  produced  or  procon 
^lain  that  the  cost  of  laboi 
capitalist  must  be  influenced  1 
these  three  circumstances,  • 
others.  These,  therefore,  are 
circumstances  which  determin 
of  profit ;  and  it  cannot  be  in 
arocted  except  through  one  o 
them.  If  labour  generally  bed 
efficient,  without  being  more  1 
warded ;  if,  without  its  beoo 
efficient,  its  remuneration  ft 
crease  taking  place  iu  the  c( 
articles  composing  that  rernm 
or  if  those  articles  became  le 
without  the  labourer's  obtain 
of  them ;  in  any  one  c^  tlv 
cases,  profits  would  rise.  I 
contrary,  labour  became  leM 
(as  it  might  do  fi^m  diminisb 
vigour  in  the  people,  destruotio 
capital,  or  detenorated  edaos 
if  the  labourer  obtained  a  higl 
neration,  without  any  increas 
ness  in  the  thin^  composing 
without  his  obtaining  more,  u 
he  did  obtain  became  more  oo 
fits,  in  all  these  cases,  wool< 
diminution.  And  there  is 
combination  of  circumstances 
the  general  rate  of  profit  of  « 
in  all  employments  indiffiw 
either  fall  or  rise. 
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Hie  eridenoe  of  tiiew  tyropositions 
ean  oatj  be  stated  generallj.  though, 
it  IB  hapedj  oonol^siTely,  in  this  sta^ 
•if  our  salgeot.  It  will  come  oat  m 
greater  folness  and  force  when,  haying 
taken  into  eonnderation  the  theory  of 
Valoe  and  Price,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  uzhibit  the  law  of  profits  in  the  con- 
the  complex  entanglement 


of  drcomstancee  m  which  it  aotaallj 
works.  This  can  only  be  done  in  the 
ensninff  Book.  One  topic  still  remains 
to  be  discussed  in  the  present  one,  so 
far  ao  it  admits  of  bein^  treated  inde 
pendentlj  of  considerations  of  Value; 
the  subject  of  Bent ;  to  which  we  nov 
proceeo. 


OflAPTERXVL 
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1 1.  Thb  reqnintes  of  prodnclion  being 
laboar,  ci^tal,  and^  natural  afi;ent8 ; 
the  omlj  person,  besides  the  labourer 
and  the  capitalist,  whose  consent  is 
necomry  to  production,  and  who  can 
claim  a  ihare  of  the  produce  as  the 
price  f^  that  consent,  is  the  person  who, 
Dj  the  arrangements  ci  society,  pos- 
lemee  exdnjrfve  power  over  some  na- 
tural agenV/  The  land  is  the  principal 
of  the  natwal  agents  which  are  capa  ole 
of  being  a^ropriated,  and  the  consi- 
deratioo  paid  for  its  use  is  called  ren^'' 
Landed  propriet<»r8  are  the  only  class, 
of  anTnnmbers  or  importance^  who  haye 
a  daim  to  a  share  m  the  distribution 
of  the  psodooe,  through  their  ownership 
(^  sometliing  which  neither  they  nor 
anj  one  else  haye  produced.  If  there 
ee  any  oiher  cases  of  a  similar  nature, 
thej  will  be  easily  understood,  when 
the  natore  and  laws  of  rent  are  com- 
prehended. 

It  is  at  ODoe  evident,  that  rent  is  the 
effiMt  of  a  monopoly ;  tnough  the  mono- 
poly is  a  natural  one,  which  may  be 
T^ulated,  which  may  even  be  held  as 
a  tnurt  for  the  community  generally, 
bat  whiol^caanot  be  preyented  from 
existing.  /The  reason  why  landowners 
aro  able  to  require  rent  for  their  land, 
is  that  it  is  a  commodity  which  many 
want,  and  w^h  no  one  can  obtain 
iiat  from  themJ  If  all  the  land  of  the 
oonntrr  belonged  to  one  person,  he 
ooold  ix  the  rent  at  his  pleasure.  The 
whole  people  would  be  dependent  on 
his willfor  the neoessaries of  Hfe.  and 


he  might  make  what  conditions  he 
chose.  This  is  the  actual  state  of  thin^ 
in  those  Oriental  kingdoms  in  whidi 
the  land  is  considered  the  property  of 
the  state.  Rent  is  then  confounded 
with  taxation,  and  the  despot  may  exact 
the  utmost  which  the  unfortimate  cul- 
tivators haye  to  giye.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
dusiye  possessor  of  the  land  of  a  country 
could  not  well  be  other  than  despot  of 
it.  The  effect  would  be  much  the  same 
'if  the  land  belonged  to  so  few  people 
that  they  could,  and  did,  act  together 
as  one  man,  and  fix  the  rent  by  agree 
ment  among  themselves.  This  case, 
however,  is  nowhere  known  to  exist : 
and  the  only  remaininp;  supposition  is 
that  of  free  competition;  the  land- 
owners being  supposed  to  be,  as  in  fact 
they  aroj^too  numerous  to  oombine. 

§  2./  A  thing  which  is  limited  in 
quantity,  even  though  its  possessors  do 
not  act  in  concert,  is  still  a  monopo- 
lized article.''  /But  even  when  monopo- 
lized, a  thing  which  is  the  gift  <A 
nature,  and  requires  no  labour  or  out- 
lay as  the  condition  of  its  existence, 
will,  if  there  be  competition  among  the 
holders  of  it,  command  a  price,  only  if 
it  exists  in  less  quantity  tnan  the  de- 
mand. If  the  whole  land  of  a  country 
were  required  for  cultivation,  all  of  it 
might  yield  a  rent.  But  in  no  country 
of  any  extent  do  the  wants  of  the 
population  require  that  all  the  land, 
which  is  capable  of  cultivation,  should 
be  oultiyated.      The    food  and  othet 
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agricultaral  produce  which  the  people 
need,  and  which  thej  are  willing  and 
ahle  to  pay  for  at  a  price  which  re- 
munerates the  grower,  ma^  always  be 
obtained  without  cnltivating  all  the 
land;  sometimes  without  cultivatbg 
more  than  a  small  part  of  it;  the 
lands  most  easily  cultivated  being  pre- 
ferred in  a  very  early  stage  of  society, 
the  more  fertile,  or  those  in  the  more 
convenient  situations,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced  state.  There  is  always,  there- 
fore, some  land  which  cannot,  in  exist- 
ing circumstances,  pay  any  rent ;  and 
no  land  ever  pays  rent,  unless,  in  point 
of  fertility  or  situation,  it  belongs  to 
those  superior  kinds  which  exist  in 
less  quantity  than  the  demand — which 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  all  the  pro- 
duce required  for  the  community,  un- 
less on  terms  still  less  advantageous 
than  the  resort  to  less  favoured  soils. 

There  is  land,  such  as  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  which  will  yield  nothing  to  any 
amount  of  labour ;  and  there  is  land, 
like  some  of  our  hard  S€^ndy  heaths, 
which  would  produce  something,  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  soil,  not  enough 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  production. 
Such  lands,  unless  by  some  anplication 
of  chemistiy  to  agriculture  still  remain- 
ing to  be  invented,  cannot  be  cultivated 
for  profit,  unless  some  one  actually 
creates  a  soil,  by  spreading  new  in- 
gredients over  the  surface,  or  mixing 
them  with  the  existing  materials.  If 
ingredients  fitted  for  tms  purpose  exist 
in  the  subsoil,  or  close  at  hand,  the 
improvement  even  of  the  most  unpromis- 
ing spots  may  answer  as  a  speculation : 
but  if  those  ingredients  are  costly,  and 
must  be  brought  from  a  distance,  it 
will  seldom  answer  to  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  though  the  "  magic  of 
property  will  sometimes  effect  it. 
Land  which  cannot  pNOssibly  yield  a 
profit,  is  sometimes  cultivated  at  a  loss, 
the  cultivators  having  their  wants 
partially  supplied  from  other  sources  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  paupers,  and  some 
monasteries  or  charitable  institutions, 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
Poor  Colonies  of  Belgium.  The  worst 
land  which  can  be  cultivated  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  is  that  which 
will  just  repLaoe  the  seed,  and  the  food 


of  the  labouren  employed  «i  H 
toother  with  what  Dr.  Chalmere 
cailB  their  secondaries;  that  is,  tke 
labourers  required  for  simplying  them 
with  tools,  and  with  tne  remaining 
necessaries  of  life.  Whether  any  gives 
land  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  thii, 
is  not  a  question  of  political  eoooomj, 
but  of  physical  fact.  The  suppositioB 
leaves  nothing  for  profits,  nor  anything 
for  the  labourers  except  necessaries:  the 
land,  therefore,  can  only  be  cultivated 
by  the  labourers  themselves,  or  else 
at  a  pecuniary  loss :  and  &  fortiori, 
cannot  in  any  contingency  afibrd  • 
rent.  The  worst  land  which  can  be 
cultivated  as  an  investment  for  capital, 
is  that  which,  after  replacing  the  seed, 
not  only  feeds  the  a^cultunu  labouren 
and  their  secondaries,  bat  affords  them 
the  current  rate  of  wages,  which  may 
extend  to  much  more  than  mere  neces- 
saries ;  and  leaves  for  those  who  have 
advanced  the  wages  of  these  two  dassei 
of  labourers,  a  surplus  equal  to  the 
profit  they  could  have  expected  frm 
any  other  employment  of  their  capital 
Whether  any  given  land  can  do  man 
than  this,  is  not  merely  a  phyrical 
question,  but  depends  partly  on  tha 
market  value  of  agricultural  produce. 
What  the  land  can  do  for  the  labouren 
and  for  the  capitalist,  beyond  feeding 
all  whom  it  directly  or  indireoUj  em- 
ploys, of  course  depends  upon  what  the 
remainder  of  the  produce  can  be  sold 
for.  The  higher  the  market  valoe  ol 
produce,  the  lower  are  the  soils  tc 
which  cultivation ,  can  descend,  cos 
sistently  with  afibrding  to  the  capital 
employed,  the  ordinary  rate  of  probt 

As,  however,  differences  of  fertiiitj 
slide  into  one  another  by  insensible 
gradations ;  and  differences  of  aooe»i- 
bilitv,  that  is,  of  distance  from  maricete, 
do  the  same  ;  and  since  there  is  land 
so  barren  that  it  could  not  pay  for  in 
cultivation  at  any  price  ;  it  is  evident 
that,  whatever  the  price  may  be,  there 
must  in  any  extensive  region  be  some 
land  which  at  that  price  will  just  par 
the  wages  of  the  cuUivators,  and  TieiJ 
to  the  capital  employed  the  oidinarr 
profit,  and  no  more.  Until,  therefon, 
the  price  rises  higher,  or  until  iOOM 
improvement    raises    that    pertiwW 
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land  to  »  higher  place  in  the  loale  of 
fertility,  it  cannot  pay  any  rent.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  community 
needs  the  produce  of  this  quality  of 
land :  since  if  the  lands  more  fertile  or 
better  situated  than  it,  could  have 
sufficed  to  supply  the  wants  of  society, 
the  price  womd  not  have  risen  so  high 
as  to  render  its  cultivation  profitable. 
This  land,  therefore,  will  be  cultivated ; 
and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  so  long  as  any  of  the  land  of  a 
country  which  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
not  withheld  from  it  by  legal  or  other 
^titious  obstacles,  is  not  cultivated,  the 
worst  land  in  actual  cultivation  (in 
point  of  fertility  and  situation  together) 
pays  no  rent. 

§  3.  I(  then,  of  the  land  in  culti- 
vation, the  part  which  yields  least  re- 
turn to  Uie  labour  and  capital  employed 
on  it  gives  only  the  oroinary  pnrofit  of 
capital,  without  leaving  anything  for 
rent ;  a  standard  is  afforded  for  esti- 
mating llie  amount  of  rent  which  will 
be  yidded  b^  all  other  land.  Any 
land  yields  just  as  much  more  than 
^  ordinaiy  profits  of  stock,  as  it 
yields  mora  ihan  what  is  returned  by 
the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  The 
■orpins  is  what  the  farmer  can  afiord 
to  pajr  as  rent  to  the  landlord;  and 
since,  if  he  did  not  so  pay  it,  he  would 
receive  more  than  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit,  the  competition  of  other 
capitalists,  that  competition  which 
oq  ualizes  the  profits  of  different  capi- 
tals, will  rapable  the  landlord  to  appro- 
priate it.  rpiie  rent,  therefore,  which 
any  land  will  yield,  is  the  excess  of  its 
produce,  beyond  what  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  same  capital  if  employed 
on  the  worst  land  in  cultivation^  This 
IS  not,  and  never  was  pretended^  to  be, 
the  limit  of  metayer  rents,  or  of  cottier 
rents ;  but  it  is  the  limit  of  farmers* 
rents.  No  land  rented  to  a  capitalist 
farmer  will  permanently  yield  more 
than  this ;  and  when  it  yields  less,  it 
is  because  the  landlord  foregoes  a  part 
of  what,  if  he  chose,  he  could  obtain. 

This  is  the  theory  of  rent,  first  pro- 
pounded at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  which,  neglected 
At  ike  time,  was  almost  sunultaneously 


rediscovered,  twenty  years  later,  by 
gr  Edward  _We^  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
Mr.~Kicar3o.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  political  economy;  and 
until  it  was  undei'stood,  no  consistent 
explanation  could  be  given  of  many  of 
the  more  complicated  industrial  phen  - 
mena.  The  evidence  of  its  truth  wi  1 
be  manifested  with  a  great  increase  o 
clearness,  when  we  come  to  trace  the 
laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and 
Price.  Untu  that  is  done,  it  is  not 
possible  to  iree  the  doctrine  from  every 
difficulty  which  may  present  itself,  nor 
perhaps  to  convey,  to  those  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  more 
than  a  general  apprehension  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  theorem  is 
arrived  at.  Some,  however,  of  the  ob- 
jections commonly  made  to  it,  admit 
of  a  complete  answer  even  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  our  inquiries. 

It  has  been  denied  that  there  can  be 
any  land  in  cultivation  which  pays  no 
rent;  because  landlords  (it  is  con- 
tended) would  not  allow  their  land  to 
be  occupied  without  pavment.  Those 
who  lay  any  stress  on  this  as  an  objec- 
tion, must  think  that  land  of  the 
quality  which  can  but  just  pay  for  its 
cultivation,  lies  together  in  large 
masses,  detached  from  any  land  of 
better  quality.  If  an  estate  consisted 
wholly  of  thils  land,  or  of  this  and  still 
worse,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
owner  would  not  give  the  use  of  it  for 
nothing ;  he  wouM  probably  (if  a  rich 
man)  prefer  keeping  it  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  for  exercise,  or  ornament,  or 
perhaps  as  a  game  preserve.  No 
farmer  could  affi>rd  to  offer  him  any' 
thing  for  it,  for  purposes  of  culture; 
thoi^h  something  would  probably  be 
obtained  for  thevise  of  its  natural  pas- 
ture, or  other  spontaneous  produce. 
Even  such  land,  however,  would  not 
necessarily  remain  uncultivated.  It 
might  be  farmed  by  the  proprietor ;  no 
un&equent  case  even  in  England.  Por- 
tions of  it  might  be  granted  as  tem- 
porary allotments  to  labouring  familieti, 
either  fix)m  philanthropic  motives,  or 
to  save  the  poor-rate;  or  occupation 
might  be  idlowed  to  squatters,  uree  of 
rent,  in  the  hope  that  their  labour 
might  give  it  value  at  some  ^ture 
S 
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agricultoral  prodrice  vMt^  iho  people 
need,  and  wtit^h  they  •re  wilHttg  and 
able  to  paj  for  at  a  price  which  ra- 
munerateB  the  grower/ ma^  always  be 
obtained   without  cultivating  all  th« 
land;   gometimea  withoat  cultivatir 
more  than   &  dmaH  part  of  it  ■ 
lands  m(Mt  easily  cnltivatad  ^ 
ferred  in  a  very  early  wt^  -^ 

the  more  fertile^  gt  th^ 
convenient  gitoationF 
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of   ti»    labour'     ..^.^.w:      y'A<  n&v 
together   W "  \  ^  /^^^iires  Id  be  teket 
caUi  th*- ' .  ;  J^^rodacc,  wkuch  oould 


labo- 


,  Yaken  with  profit  it  tk 
Tlu»  farmer  uses  num; 


vanced  state.     The^ 

fore,  some  land  wh 

iDg  circumstanor 

no  land  ever  pa 

of  fertiKty  or       >ig^/;'3^*IoDe 

those  super       ^\f^j0^^^\^^ 

less  qnwatJ'       jG^I><^^«  "^"'^ 

cannot  V       Jc^fd^%^'i%v0^^    I*  « 

duce  re         4^v:5fji*''''^iftt  the  re- 


'  ^i^'  riiannroi  J  or  manures  laud 
'\^  fbtrmerly  left  to  nature;  or 
^  9S  lime  or  marl  Jror»  a  distanoe, 
^fjf^  ^ireraing  for  the  fioih  or  pulveriiei 
,^  weeds  it  more  thorotighiy;  or  drum, 
irrigatG^,   or  BubsoiLs   poi-tions  of  it, 


^\  which  at  former  prioeB  woidd  not  ba^ 


lessor 

than 

T 

A 


^^iM  ^mJ  ^      ^^  objection, 
*■  ^l  ij  '*^e*n*  be  conceded  to 

j^  V  ^''%&  domiind  of  th^  oom- 

i»^t^  f^jounerat©  the  eipeuse 
-!***'  ^^t  ftom  a  certain  quality 
^^irf^jj^ppened  nevertheleia  that 
ifO^Zai  0^  that  quality  wai  with- 
t^  ^^laa  otiltiviition,  by  the  obstinacy 
i*^J*^iuflrft  in  deioanding  a  rent  for 
.not  naiui^*^  nor  triUing,  bat  sutli- 
^^  onerous  to  be  a  maiierial  item 
•  iSie  calculatiouB  of  a  fanocr.    What 
^fold  then  happen  ?     Merely  that  the 
ifld^Ase  of  produce,  which  the  wants 
uf  fociet}'  roc^uirod}  would  for  the  time 
Ije  obtained  wholly  (as  it  always  in  par- 
tially), not  by  an  exteuBion  of  cuHi  ra- 
tion, but  by  an  increasad  application 
of  labour  and  capital  to  land  already 
cultivated. 

Now  we  have  aheady  aeeu  that  this 
increased  tippHciitiOD  of  capital,  other 
things  bein^  utiakered,  is  alwajfl  at- 
tended with  a  HinaUor  pii>^>ortLOiml  re- 
turn. ^^'e  an)  not  to  suppost:  home  ui^w 
agricultural  invention  mi^de  prtfcifltly 
at  this  juncture ;  nor  a  sudden  exlnn- 
lion  of  agrictiltural  fikill  and  knowled^'o, 
bringing  iuto  more  general  practice, 
juHt  then,  inventions  alreiuiy  in  uartiaj 
use.  We  are  to  HUpji^we  no  CU.'Migtf, 
sxcept  a  demand  for  mom  CMjnif  aud  a 


paid  the  cost  of  tne  operation ;  and  lo 
forth.  Thee*  things,  or  some  of  them, 
are  done,  when,  more  food  being  wanted, 
cultivation  has  no  moana  of  expanding 
itself  upon  new  laods.  And  when  tbe 
impulse  ie  given  to  extract  an  increased 
amount  of  pro<luce  from  the  soil,  the 
farmer  or  improver  will  only  ocninder 
whether  the  outlay  he  m^es  for  tlie 
pnrpuBe  wili  be  returned  to  him  with 
the  ordinary  profit,  and  uot  whethei 
any  Burplua  will  remain  for  rent.  Even, 
therefore,  if  it  were  the  fact,  that  there 
is  never  any  land  taken  iuto  cnltivation, 
for  which  rent,  and  that  too  of  an 
amount  worth  taking  into  considen- 
tion,  was  not  paid ;  it  would  be  true, 
nevertheleaSj  that  ther«  is  always  some 
agrmtltiiral  capital  which  pays  no 
re  tut,  b^cauae  it  returns  nothing  beyond 
the  ordinary  rate  of  pnyfit  i  this  capital 
being  the  poriiou  of  capita]  last  I4>pliei 
—that  to  which  the  \^^t  addition  to  tb« 
produce  waa  due ;  or  (to  express  the  ei- 
sential^  of  the  case  m  one  phrase),  thai 
wMc-h  is  applied  in  the  leant  favouralu 
circtius^tancofl.  But  the  aame  amouut 
of  demacLd,  and  the  eacue  price,  wLicb 
enable  this  lenst  productive  portion  o^ 
canital  barely  to  replace  itftelf  with  the 
orainary  proiit^  enable  every  other  par 
tion  to  yield  a  surplus  proportioned  to 
the  advantage  it  posseea^e.  And  thi> 
surplus  it  Isf  wliich  coii^j petition  enable! 
tlm  hindlord  to  appmpriate.  The  real 
of  aU  hiud  is  meafiun^d  by  the  exceeifl^ 
the  return  to  the  whofti  capital  em- 
ployed on  it,  above  what  is  neci'ssair 
to  replace  the  capital  with  the  ordih^n 
rate  of  profit,  or  in  oLhur  wor^s,  abofi 
what  tho  same  capital  would  yifll  it' it 
were  all  employed  in  aa  disadvaa- 
tagcous  droumutances  aa  the  leaist  pr»- 
ductiva  poTiiOu  ofit :  whether  that  Ira*: 
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I  productive  porticm  of  capital  la  f^nderftd 

.  10  by  beiDg  eiDpIi>>Mid  oa  the  worst  hoII, 

or  by  b^ing  eipeuded  in  e stoning  m/am 

proJuce  from  lautl  whiek  ilretMlj?  yielded 

n»  TfiiJCih  tti  it  coiiid  bci  mjida  to  p^ 

It  Ib  not  preteuddd  that  the  fa<]t«  of 
Any  co{ici«t«  cuMt  conform  with  viibm- 
kt*  pteokiwi  to  this  cut  anr  otber  sci- 
e&tiao  pfisdpb-  W«  niu^t  never  forget 
.tiuhi  the  truths  of  political  ecoDoiny 
iftj  (jHttthii  OEily  in  tne  rough .  They 
have  the  certainty ,  hnt  not  the  pre- 
cision of  exact  fi^tefioe.  It  ia  not 
for  exampla,  Blri(?t]y  true  thAt  a  ikiiaer 
^  wfU  ctiltiTate  DO  land,  and  apply  no 
f  capitodj  vhicb  Tetnm*  leaa  than  the  or- 
diuar)^  profit.  He  will  expect  the  onli- 
uary  prohc  on  the  hoik  of  bi«  capital. 
,  Bnt  when  he  has  cmi  in  hm  hi 
ttith  hU  farn^  osid  hitf<.ti!r«il  hia  okiJl 
|uid  ^sertifma^  oooc  for  ^11  iig.iin«t  whirt 
ii.'  farm  will  yield  to  him,  he  *HU  pft> 
nbly  b«  wilUt^  te  eiptwid  capita  on  it 
l(far  an  imuihidmto  petuni)  in  Acy  mm* 
fiiBr  which  will  ■iT-Trd  hiiB  a  AnJplcia 
profit,  howsTer  im*U,  i-^  uiiJ  tL-  puJnc 
nf  tlie  rink,  and  thts  i' 


think  of  quitting  toeir  fs^rm  white  the}' 
are  lible  to  li?ij  hy  it^  their  t«ati  ap^ 
proiimata  to  tiie  {character  of  cottier 
rentii^  and  may  be  forced  np  by  Gompf^- 
tiLion  fif  tbe  cncober  of  oompetitors 
exceeds^  the  naniber  of  fannB)  beyond 
th«  aiDomit  which  will  lea^  w  the 
fanner  the  ordinary  rate  of  proit.  The 
I&wft  which  we  are  enahl&d  to  lay  down 
reBpeotiiig'  reiita,  prolite,  wai<eci,  pricaa,^ 
axe  (mly  true  in  oo  for  &«  th(^  persona 
concerned  are  free  from  tbe  influi'noe  of 
any  other  motivei  than  those  ariamg 
from  the  geiiexJi.1  circumstaooea  of  the 
oa^  and  are  guid^ilf  as  to  those,  by 
the  oti^iin^ry  mercantile  es^tunate  of 
profir.  fljad  loka.  Applying  this  twofold 
HUpiHffiition  to  the  coi^e  of  farm  em  and 
lacriilorriii  it  will  be  trne  that  tb«  far- 
mer rt'.qmrea  tbs  ordinary  mte  of  profit 
uu  th«  wMtit  of  hj«  i}4^nit4%l ;  ihnt  what- 
**#T  k  rwtomfl  trt  bitn  W^mi!  thift  Ha  im 

t^Ah-    '     ■■  ■  ■  •  ■'       -       '"■       -  ■    ^H 

not  !  ii 

txir  LLf  of  pnwke- 

ti  .,  V  tb»  ofdlnafy 

•i  d*i!br««Qfif  tK^tw«»4 

««4  **  fttt*  tptliitf 


[^^ij  would  tktii  eotsmiGiiei^ 
f  irpcsot  th«  fnU  mte  c>^ 
nr«)Bt  n»  uU  tho  oa^lol  vil 
ikMidkid   tmiit;a.r1rtn^   m    the 


range    higli 
I tnt! V  of  a 


K 


U 

dmdjiuli=ar 
mthef  thijn-   r<  I 
Of  ae^k  a  t'^nu 
oocoTned,  may  < 
Uio   Bigh   a  ffH!.      i:.,. 
theei.-  w«?  mnsl  alwayv  c^fV 
p<4^iid4s9  i^  pUtisal  eonnotiiy 
l^ion^rid  theontmi  ambraclitir  Q^ 
plicaticiim  of  oifGiilifcStanQea  whji4lk 
ai{«.^Gt  the  raiftilt  iii  au     ^'   ' '     * 
H'heiit   too,   thfl  fan: 
htit  littl"  c*pHal,  ctdii  . 
touce  rathtftr  than  for  pwi).  i 
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pajrment  by  a  tenant  almost  always 
inclndes  a  consideration  for  the  use  of 
the  buildings  on  the  faim;  not  only 
bams,  stables,  and  other  outhouses, 
but  a  house  to  live  in,  not  to  speak  of 
fences  and  the  like.  The  landlord  will 
ask,  and  the  tenant  give,  for  these, 
whatever  is  considered  sufficient  to 
yield  the  ordinary  profit,  or  rather 
(risk  and  trouble  being  here  out  of  the 
question)  the  ordinaiy  interest,  on  the 
value  of  the  buildings ;  that  is,  not  on 
what  it  has  cost  to  erect  them,  but  on 
what  it  would  now  cost  to  erect  others 
as  ^CKod:  the  tenant  being  bound,  in 
addition,  to  leave  them  in  as  good  re- 
pair as  he  found  them,  for  otherwise  a 
much  larger  payment  than  simple^  in- 
terest would  of  course  be  required 
from  liim.  These  buildings  are  as 
distinct  a  thing  from  the  farm,  as  the 
stock  or  the  timber  on  it ;  and  what  is 
paid  for  them  can  no  more  be  called 
rent  of  land,  than  a  pavment  for  cafctle 
would  be,  if  it  were  tne  custom  that 
the  landlord  should  stock  the  farm  for 
the  tenant.  The  buildings,  like  the 
cattle,  are  not  land,  but  capital,  regu- 
larly consumed  and  reproouced;  and 
all  payments  made  in  consideration  for 
them  are  properly  interest. 

But  witn  regard  to  capital  actually 
sunk  in  improvements,  and  not  requir- 
ing periodical  renewal,  but  spent  once 
for  all  in  giving  the  land  a  permanent 
increase  of  productiveness,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  return  made  to  such 
capital  loses  altogether  the  character 
of  profits,  and  is  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  rent.  It  is  true  that  a  umd- 
lord  will  not  expend  capital  in  improv- 
ing his  estate,  imless  he  expects  from 
the  improvement  an  increase  of  income, 
surpassing  the  interest  of  his  outlay. 
Prospectively,  this  increase  of  income 
may  be  regarded  as  profit ;  but  when 
the  expense  has  been  incurred,  and 
Uie  improvement  made,  the  rent  of 
the  improved  land  is  governed  by  the 
same  rules  as  that  of  the  unimproved. 
Equally  fertile  land  commands  an  equal 
rent,  whether  its  fertility  is  natural  or 
acquired ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the 
incomes  of  those  who  own  the  Bedford 
Level  or  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  ought 
to  be  called  profit  and  not  rent»  because 


those  lands  would  ha^e  been  worth 
next  to  nothing  unleaa  capital  had  been 
expended  on  them.  The  owners  are 
not  capitalists,  but  landlords;  the^ 
have  parted  with  their  capital ;  it  la 
consumed,  destroyed  ;  and  neither  is, 
nor  is  to  be,  returned  to  them,  like  the 
capital  of  a  farmer  or  manufacturer, 
from  what  it  produoea.  In  lieu  of  it 
they  now  have  land,  of  a  certain  rich- 
ness, which  yields  the  same  rent,  and 
by  the  operation  of  ^be  same  causes, 
as  if  it  had  possessed  from  the  bedo- 
ning  the  degree  of  fertility  which  hai 
been  artificially  given  to  it. 

Some  writers,  in  particular  Mr.  H. 
C.  Carey,  take  away,  still  more  com- 
pletely^ than  I  have  attempted  to  do, 
the  distinction  between  these  two 
sources  of  rent,  by  rcjectiiuB;  one  of 
them  altogether,  luid  ooiuaaenng  aO 
rent  as  the  efifect  of  capital  expended. 
In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Carey  contends 
that  the  whole  pecuniary  valne  of  all 
the  land  in  any  oountry.  in  En^^d 
for  instance,  or  in  the  United  Statoa, 
does  not  amount  to  anything  af^ioscb- 
ing  to  the  sum  which  has  been  laid 
out, '  or  which  it  would  even  now  he 
necessary  to  lay  oat,  in  order  to  hnng 
the  oountry  to  its  present  conditicii 
frt)m  a  state  of  primaeval  forest  Thia 
startling  statement  has  been  seised  os 
by  M.  Bastiat  and  others,  as  a  mesoa 
of  making  out  a  stronger  case  thao 
could  otherwise  be  made  in  defence  of 
property  in  land.  Mr.  Carey's  propoai 
tion,  in  its  most  obvious  meaDiQ& 
is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  if  there 
were  suddenly  added  to  the  lands  of 
England  an  unreclaimed  territory  of 
equal  natural  fertility,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  to  reclaim  it :  because  the 
profits  of  the  operation  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  ordinary  interest  on  the 
capital  expended.  Ix)  which  assertioB 
if  any  answer  could  be  supposed  to  be 
required,  it  would  suffice  to  remark, 
that  land  not  of  equal  but  of  greatif 
inferior  (quality  to  that  previously  cal' 
tivated,  is  continually  recUimed  ia 
England,  at  an  expense  which  tW 
subsequently  accruing  rent  is  suflSdeot 
to  replace  completely  m  a  small  nnmbtf 
of  years.    The  dootrinis^  moriofii;  ii 
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totallj  oppowd  to  Mr.  Ctaefn  own 
eoonoiiiicAi  opinioiuL  No  one  main- 
taina  more  strennoualy  than  Mr.  Carey 
the  vndonfated  tnxtii^  that  as  aociely 
advances  in  popalation,  wealth,  and 
oomhinati<m  m  labour,  land  constantlj 
TiMfl  in  valoe  and  price.  This,  how- 
ever, oonld  not  poseibly  be  trae  ii'  the 
present  value  of  land  were  less  than 
the  expense  of  clearing  it  and  making 
it  fit  for  cultivation ;  for  it  most  have 
been  worth  this  immediately  after  it 
was  cleared,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Carey  it  has  been  rising  in  valae  ever 
since.  '  When,  however,  Mr.  Carey  as- 
sorts that  the  whole  land  of  any 
ooontrr  is  not  now  worth  the  capital 
which  nas  been  enended  on  it,  he  does 
not  mean  that  each  particular  estate  is 
worth  less  than  wnat  has  been  laid 
oat  in  improving  it,  and  that,  to  the 
nnmietors,  the  improvement  of  the 
tana  has  been,  on  the  final  rosnlt,  a  mis- 
calcnlation.  He  means,  not  that  the 
land  of  Great  Britain  would  not  now 
sell  for  what  has  been  laid  out  upon  it, 
but  that  it  would  not  sell  for  that 
amount^  plus  the  expense  of  making 
all  the  roads,  canals,  and  railways. 
This  is  probably  trae,  but  is  no  more 
to  the  ijuipose,  and  no  more  important 
in  political  economy,  than  if  the  state- 
ment had  been  tliat  it  would  not  sell 
for  tiie  sums  laid  out  upon  it  plus  the 
national  debt,  or  plus  tne  cost  of  the 
French  Bevolutionary  war,  or  any 
other  eipense  incurred  for  a  real  or 
imaginaiy  publio  advantage.  The 
Toadii,  railways,  and  canals,  were  not 
cxmstracted  to  give  value  to  land :  on 
the  ocmtraiy,  their  natural  efiect  was 
to  lower  its  value,  by  rendering  other 
and  rival  lands  accessible:  and  the 
landholders  of  the  southern  counties 
actually  petitioned  Parliament  against 
the  tnrmnke  roads  on  this  very  ao- 
Gonnt.  Tne  tendency  of  improved  com- 
munications is  to  lower  existing  rents, 
by  trenching  on  the  monopoly  of  the 
land  nearest  to  the  places  where  large 
nnmbers  of  consumers  are  assembled. 
Koads  and  canals  are  not  intended  to 
raise  the  value  of  the  land  which 
already  supplies  the  markets,  but 
(among  otiber  purposes)  to  cheapen  the 
supply,  by  letting  in  the  produce  of 


other  and  more  distant  lands :  and  the 
more  effectually  this  purpose  is  at- 
tained, the  lower  rent  will  be.  If  we 
could  imagine  that  the  railways  and 
canals  of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
onl^  -cheapening  communication,  did 
their  business  so  efiectually  as  to 
annihilate  cost  of  carriage  alto^ther, 
and  enable  the  produce  of  Michigan  to 
reach  the  market  of  New  York  as 
quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  the  produce 
of  Long  Island — tne  whole  value  of 
all  the  Und  of  the  United  States 
(except  such  as  lies  convenient  for 
buildmg^  would  be  annihilated;  or 
rather,  tne  best  would  only  sell  for  the 
expense  of  clearing,  and  the  govern- 
ment tax  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre ;  since  land  in  Michigan,  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
had  in  unlimited  abundance  by  that 
amount  of  outlay.  But  it  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Carey  should  think  this  fact 
inconsistent  with  the  Kicardo  theory 
of  rent.  Admitting  all  that  he  as- 
serts, it  is  still  true  that  as  long  as 
there  is  land  which  ^elds  no  rent,  the 
land  which  does  vield  rent,  does  so 
in  consequence  of  some  advantage 
which  it  enjoys,  in  fertility  or  vicinity 
to  markets,  over  the  other ;  and  the 
measure  of  its  advantage  is  also  the 
measure  of  its  rent.  And  the  cause  dT 
its  yielding  rent,  is  that  it  possesses  a 
natural  monopoly;  the  quantity  of 
land,  as  favourably  circumstanced  as 
itself,  not  beiug  sufiScient  to  supply 
the  market  These  propositions  con- 
stitute the  theory  of  rent,  laid  down 
by  Ricardo;  and  if  they  are  true, 
I  cannot  see  that  it  si^iifies  much 
whether  the  rent  which  the  land  yields 
at  the  present  time,  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  interest  of  the  capital  which 
has  been  laid  out  to  raise  its  value, 
together  with  the  interest  of  the  capital 
which  has  been  laid  out  to  lower  its 
value. 

Mr.  Carey's  objection,  however,  has 
somewhat  more  of  ingenuity  than  the 
arguments  commonly  met  with  against 
the  theory  of  rent :  a  theorem  which 
ma^  be  called  the  pons  oHnorum  of 
pohtical  economy,  for  there  are,  I  am 
mclined  to  think,  few  persons  who 
have  refused  their  assent  to  it  except 
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from  not  hftTing  thoroughly  under- 
stood it.  The  loose  and  inaccurate 
way  in  which  it  is  often  apprehended 
by  those  who  affect  to  reinte  it,  is  yeiy 
remarkable.  Many,  for  instance,  have 
imputed  absurdity  to  Mr.  Bicardo's 
theory,  because  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
the  euUivation  of  inferior  land  is  the 
cau0e  of  rent  on  the  superior.  Mr. 
Ricardo  does  not  say  that  it  is  the  cul- 
tiyation  of  inferior  land,  but  the  neces- 
gity  of  evUivating  it,  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  tihie  superior  land  to  feed  a 
growing  population:  between  which 
and  the  proposition  imputed  to  him 
there  is  no  less  a  difference  than  that 
between  demand  and  supply.  Others 
a^ain  allege  as  an  objection  against 
Hicardo,  that  if  all  land  were  of  equal 
fertility,  it  might  still  yield  a  rent. 
But  Ricardo  says  precisely  the  same. 
He  says  that  if  all  lands  were  equally 
fertile,  those  which  are  nearer  to  their 
market  than  others,  and  are  there- 
fore less  burthened  witihi  cost  of  car- 
riage, would  yield  a  rent  equivalent  to 
the  advantage;  and  that  the  land 
yielding  no  rent  would  then  be,  not 
the  least  fertile,  but  the  least  advan- 
tageously situated,  which  the  wants  of 
the  community  required  to  be  brought 
hito  cultivation,  it  is  also  distinctly  a 
^rtion  of  Kicardo's  doctrine,  that  even 
apart  from  differences  of  situation,  the 
land  of  a  country  supposed  to  be  of 
uniform  fertility  would,  all  of  it,  on  a 
certain  supposition,  pay  rent :  namely, 
if  the  demand  of  the  commumty  re- 
quired that  it  should  all  be  cultivated, 
and  cultivated  beyond  the  point  at 
which  a  further  application  of  capital 
begins  to  be  attended  with  a  smaller 
proportional  return.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  show  that,  except  by  for- 
cible exaction,  the  whole  land  of  a 
country  can  yield  a  rent  on  any  other 
supposition. 

§  6.  After  this  view  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  rent,  let  us  turn  back  to 
the  subject  of  profits,  and  bring  u|>  for 
reconsideration  one  of  the  propositions 
laid  do^vn  in  the  last  chapter.  We 
there  stated,  that  the  advances  of  the 
capitalist,  or  in  other  words,  the  ex- 
penses of  produetion.  oonsist  solely  in 


wages  of  labour ;  that  whatever  pw 
tion  of  the  outlay  is  not  wappea,  is  pie> 
vious  profit,  and  whatever  la  not  pi» 
vious  profit,  is  wages.  Benl^  however, 
being  an  element  which  it  is  impossihlt 
to  resolve  into  either  profit  or  wagB% 
we  were  obliged,  fer  the  moment,  to 
assume  that  tiie  capitalist  is  not  n- 
quired  to  pay  rent — ^to  give  an  eqmys* 
lent  for  the  use  of  an  ajmropnatsd 
natural  agent:  and  I  undertook  to 
show  in  the  proper  place,  that  this  ii 
an  allowable  supposition,  and  that  rent 
does  not  really  form  any  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  production,  or  of  the  advances 
of  the  capitalist.  The  munds  on  which 
this  assertion  was  made  are  now  appa- 
rent. It  is  true  that  all  tenant  fiu^ 
mers,  and  many  other  classes  of  pro 
ducers,  pay  rent.  Bat  we  have  now 
seen,  that  whoever  cokivates  land, 
paying  a  rent  for  it,  gets  in  return  for 
nis  rent  an  instrument  of  simeriof 
power  to  other  instruments  or  the 
same  kind  for  i^ch  no  rent  is  paid. 
The  superiority  of  the  instrument  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  rent  psid 
for  it.  If  a  few  persons  had  steam- 
engines  of  saperior  power  to  all  othen 
in  existenoe,  out  limited  by  physicil 
laws  to  a  number  short  of  the  aemand, 
the  rent  which  a  manufiMSturer  would 
be  willing  to  pay  for  one  of  these 
steam-engines  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  an  addition  to  his  outlay, 
because  by  the  use  of  it  he  would  save 
in  his  other  expenses  the  equivalent  of 
what  it  cost  him :  without  it  he  could 
not  do  the  same  quantity  of  work, 
unless  at  an  additional  expense  equal 
to  the  rent.  The  same  thing  is  trae 
of  land.  The  real  expenses  of  pro- 
duction are  those  incnrred  on  the 
worst  land,  or  by  the  capital  employed 
in  the  least  favourable  circmnstanoea 
This  land  or  capital  pays,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  rent :  but  the  expenses  to 
which  it  is  subject,  cause  all  other  land 
or  agricultural  capital  to  be  sulgeeted 
to  an  equivalent  expense  in  the  fom 
of  rent.  Whoever  does  pay  rent,  geti 
back  its  full  value  in  extra  advantaeea 
and  the  rent  which  he  pays  iem 
not  place  him  in  a  worse  pdsititiS 
than,  but  only  in  the  same  poeitioD  ai^ 
his  fellow-producer  who  pays  no  reati 
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'v^  now  completed  the  ezposi- 
jili.e  laws  which  regelate  the 
Lon  of  the  produce  of  land, 
BLi&d  capital,  as  far  as  it  is 
'to  disctiss  those  laws  indepen- 
f  the  instmmentality  hy  which 
iHaed  society  the  distribution  is 
i\  the  macmnery  of  Exchange 


and  Price.  Hie  more  complete  eluci- 
dation and  final  confirmation  of  the 
laws  which  we  haye  laid  down,  and  the 
deduction  of  their  most  important  con- 
sequences, must  be  preceded  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  working  of 
that  machinery — a  subject  so  extensive 
and  complicated  m  to  require  a  sepa 
rate  Book.  • 
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S  1.  The  subject  on  which  we  are 
DOW  about  to  enter  fills  so  important 
and  conspicuons  a  position  in  political 
economy,  that  in  the  apprehension  of 
some  tmnkers  its  boundaries  confound 
themselves  with  those  of  the  science 
itself.  One  eminent  writer  has  pro- 
posed as  a  name  for  Political  Economy, 
"  Catallactics/'  or  the  science  of  ex- 
changes :  by  others  it  has  been  called 
the  Science  of  Values.  If  these  deno- 
minations had  appeared  to  me  logically 
correct,  I  must  have  placed  the  discus- 
sion of  the  elementaiy  laws  of  value  at 
the  commencement  of  our  enauiry.' 
instead  of  postponing  it  to  the  Third 
Pai-t;  and  the  possibility  of  so  long 
deferring  it  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof 
that  this  view  of  the  nature  of  Political 
Economy  is  too  confined.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  preceding  Books  we  have 
not  escaped  the  necessity  of  anticipat- 
ing some  small  portion  of  the  theory 
of  Value,  especially  as  to  the  value  of 
labour  and  of  land.  It  is  nevertheless 
evident,  that  of  the  two  great  depart- 
ments of  Political  Economy,  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  and  its  distribution, 
the  consideration  of  Value  has  to  do 
with  the  latter  alone ;  and  with  that 
only  so  far  as  competition,  and  not 
usage  or  custom,  is  the  distributing 
agency.  The  conditions  and  laws  of 
rroduction  would  be  the  same  as  the; 


pend  for  their  remmieratioD  on  Ae 
price  of  a  particular  conmiodi^,  ex- 
change is  not  the  fondamental  kw  of 
the  distribution  of  the  produce,  m 
more  than  roads  and  oarriageB  are  the 
essential  laws  of  motion,  bat  merely  a 
part  of  the  machinery  for  effiacting  it 
To  confound  these  ideas,  seems  to  me 
not  only  a  logical,  but  a  practical 
blunder.    It  is  a  case  of  the  eirar  too 

I  common  m  Doniioal  economy,  of  not 
distinguishing  between  neoeoitiei 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
those  created  by  social  arrangementi: 

j  an  error,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  ataQ 
times  producing  two  opposite  mischieft; 
on  the  one  hand,  cayginff  politioal 
economists  to  class  tne  merely  teat' 


rroduction  would  be  the  same  as  they 
jare,  if  the  arrangements  of  society  did 
"not  depend  on  exchange,  or  did  not 
ajmit  ot  i€  hlven  in  the  "present 
system  of  mTustrial  life,  in  which  em- 
ployments are  minutely  subdivided, 
and  all  concerned  in  production  de- 


porary  truths  of  their  sublect  among 
^ts  permanent  and  universal  laws ;  ana 


on  the  other,  leading  many  peraons  to 
mistake  the  permanent  laws  of  tt» 
duction  (such  as  those  on  which  the 
necessity  is  grounded  of  restraining 
population)  ,for  temporary  accidenU 
arising  from  the  existing  constitntion 


'of  society — which  those  who  woald 
frame  a  new  system  of  social  arrange- 
ments, are  at  liberty  to  disregard. 

In  a  state  of  society,  however,  in 
which  the  industrial  system  is  entirelr 
founded  on  purchase  and  sale,  eacii 
individual,  for  the  most  part,  living 
not  on  things  in  the  production  d 
which  he  himself  bears  a  part,  but  oo 
things  obtained  by  a  double  exchanee, 
a  sale  followed  by  a  purchase — ue 
question  of  Value  is  fundamental 
Almost  every  speculation  respecting 
the  economical  interests  of  a  socien 
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OQDBtftated,  implies  aoim  theory 
he:  the  smalleBt  error  on  that 
rt  iofeots  with  oorre§pondiiig 
all  oar  other  oonclafdonB;  and 
ing  Tagoe  or  miity  in  our  con- 
m  of  i^  creates  confusion  and 
tainty  in  eTeiything  else.  Uap- 
ilieie  is  nothmg  in  the  laws  of 
e  which  remains  for  the  present  or 
fotore  writer  to  dear  up;  the 
7  of  the  sul^jeot  is  complete :  the 
oifficulty  to  be  overcome  is  that 
•itatin^  it  as  to  solve  by  anticipa- 
tbe  cbef  perplexities  which  occur 
{iplying  it :  and  to  dp  this,  some 
ateneig  of  exposition,  and  oonsider- 
demands  on  the  patience  of  the 
%  tn  unavoidable.  He  will  be 
1][  repaid,  however,  (if  a  stranger  to 
din^es)  by  the  ease  and  rapidity 
iiinch  a  thorough  understanding 
Vlt  subject  will  enable  him  to 
■1  most  of  the  remaining  ques* 
k  tf  politioal  economy. 

1  We  must  begin  by  settling  our 
■wlogy.  Adam  Smith,  in  a  pas- 
often  quoted,  has  touched  upon 
BMMt  obvious  ambiguity  of  the 
Ijilw ;  which,  in  one  of  its  senses. 
m  naftfiilnftga^  in  another,  power 
ytrinf^f  m  his  own  language, 
|gjMe^Mid  value  in  exchange.  But 
hl^gmncey  has  remarked)  in 
mgTEir3ouBle  meaning,  ^aam 
^htt  himself  fJEdlen  into  another 
pkj.  Things  (he  says)  which 
titt  greatest  value  in  use  have 
Ittle  or  no  value  in  exchange ; 
Kb  true,  sinoe  that  which  can  be 
M  without  labour  or  sacrifice 
Mnunand  no  price,  however  useful 
Bd&l  it  majr  oe.  Bat  he  proceeds 
■i  that  Uungs  which  have  the 
cik  value  in  exchange,  as  a  dia- 
i  lir  example,  may  have  little  or 
ilns  in  use.  This  is  employing 
'vd  use,  not  in  the  sense  in  wnicn 
Cii  economy  is  concerned  with  it, 
B  that  other  sense  in  which  use  is 
Ml  to  pleasure.  Political  economy 
tflttdng  to  do  with  the  comparative 
Mtioi  of  different  uses  in  the  judg- 
^<f  a  philosopher  or  of  a  moralist. 
••  of  a  thin^,  in  political  economy, 
U  its  capacity  to  satisfy  a  desire. 


or  serve  a  purpose.  Lnamonds  have 
this  capacitv  in  a  high  degree,  and 
unless  tney  had  it»  would  not  bear  any 
price.  Value  in  use,  or  as  Mr.  De 
i^uinoev  calls  it,  Ukolomc  value,  is 
t  ne  extreme  limit  of  value  in  exchange. 
The  exchange  value  of  a  thing  ma] 


fail  short  to  any  amount,  ot  its^  value 
in  nse  ;  but  that  it  can  ever  exceed 
the  value  in  use,  implies  a  contradio- 


ipiiet 

tion;  it   supposes  that  persons  will 

Sve,  to  possess  a  thing,  mora  than 
e  utmost  value  which  they  them- 
selves put  upon  it,  as  a  means  of  grati- 
fying their  inclinations. 
The  word  Value,  when  used  snthout 
always   means,  jn    political 


>nomy»  value  in  exchange;  or  as  it 
has  been  caiied  by  Adam  jSmith  and 
his  successors,  exchangeable  value,^  a 
phrase  which  no  amount  of  anthority 
that  can  be  quoted  for  it  can  make 
other  than  bad  English.  }1t.  De 
Qoincey  substitutes  the  term  Exchange 
V^^ue.  which  is  unexceptionable. 

ISxchange  value  requires  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Price.  The  words 
Value  and  Price  were  used  as  synony- 
mous  by  the  early  political  economiBts, 
and  are  not  always  discriminated  even 
bv ,  Ricardo.  But  the  most  accurate 
modem  writers,  to  avoid  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  two  good  scientific 
terms  on  a  single  idea,  have  emploj^ed 
Price  to_  express  the  value  of  a  tmng 
in  relaBbn  to  money :  the  quantity  ot 
money  for  which  it  will  exchange.  By 
the  price  of  a  thing,  therefore,  we  shau 
henceforth  understand  its  value  in' 
money;  by  the  value,  or  exchange 
value  of  a  thing,  its  general  power  of 
purchasing;  the  command  wnich  its' 
possession  ^ves  over  purchaseable 
commodities  in  general 

§  8.  But  here  a  fresh  demand  for 
explanation  presents  itself.  What  is 
meant  by  command  over  commodities 
in  general  ?  The  same  thing  exchanges 
for  a  great  quantity  of  some  commo- 
dities, and  for  a  very  small  quantity  of 
others.  A  suit  of  clothes  exchanges 
for  a  great  quantity  of  bread,  and  for  a 
very  small  quantity  of  precious  stones. 
The  value  of  a  thing  m  exchange  for 
some  commodities  may  be  rising,  for 
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others  falling.  A  coat  may  exchange 
for  less  bread  this  year  than  last,  if  the 
harvest  has  been  bad,  but  for  more 
glass  or  iron,  if  a  tax  has  been  taken 
off  those  commodities,  or  an  improve- 
ment made  in  their  manufacture.  Has 
the  value  of  the  coat,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, fallen  or  risen  ?  It  is  im- 
possible to  say :  all  that  can  be  said 
IB,  that  it  has  fallen  in  relation  to  one 
thing,  and  risen  in  respect  to  another. 
But  there  is  another  case,  in  which  no 
one^  virould  have  any  hesitation  in 
saying  virhat  sort  of  change  had  taken 

Slace  in  the  value  of  the  coat :  namely, 
'  the  eause  in  which  the  disturbance 
of  exchange^  values  ori^nated,  was 
something  directly  affectmg  the  coat 
itself,  and  not  the  bread,  or  the  glass. 
Suppose,  for  example^  that  an  inven- 
tion had  been  made  m  machineiy,  by 
which  broadcloth  could  be  woven  at 
half  th^  former  cost.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  lower  the  value  of  a 
coat,  and  if  lowered  by  this  cause,  it 
would  be  lowered  not  in  relation  to 
bread  only  or  to  glass  only,  but  to  all 
purchaseable  things,  except  fuch  as 
happened  to  be  i^ected  at  the  very 
time  by  a  similar  depressing  cause. 
We  should  therefore  say,  that  there 
bad  been  a  fall  in  the  exchange 
value  or  general  purchasing  power 
of  a  coat.  The  idea  of  general  ex- 
change value  originates  in  the  fact, 
that  there  really  are  causes  which 
tend  to  alter  the  value  of  a  thing  in 
Jexchange  for  things  generally,  that 
Is,  for  all  things  which  are  not  them- 


^seives  acted  upon  by  causes  of  similar 
tendency. 

/  In  considering  exchange  value  scien- 
.'  tifically,  it  is  expedient  to  abstract 
from  it  all  causes  except  those  which 
originate  in  the  very  commodity  under 
consideration.  Those  which  originate 
in  the  commodities  with  whicn  we 
Dorapare  it,  affect  its  value  in  relation 
to  tnose  commodities ;  but  those  which 
originate  in  itself,  affect  its  value  in 
relation  to  all  commodities.  In  order 
the  more  completely  to  confine  our 
attention  to  these  last,  it  is  convenient 
to  assume  that  all  commodities  but 
the  one  in  question  remain  invariable 
in  their  relative  values.    When  we  are 


considering  the  causes  wfai(^ 
lower  the  value  of  com,  we  i 
that  woollens,  silks,  cutlery,^ 
timber,  &c.,  while  varying  i 
power  of  purchasing  com,^ 
constant  in  the  proportions  ii 
they  exchange  for  one  anoih 
this  assumption,  anv  one  of  ih 


- ,  taken  as  a  renresentatavs  « 
rest :  since  in  whatever  mam 
varies  in  value  with  respect  to 
commodity,  it  varies  in  di 
manner  and  degree  with  r» 
every  other;  and  the  upward 
ward  movement  of  its  vinlae  e 
in  some  one  thing,  is  all  that 
considered.  Its  money  valw 
fore,  or  price,  will  represent « 


^ynything  else  its  general  j 
value,  or  purchasing  power ;  i 
an  obvious  convenience,  wdl 


convenience,  y 
employed  by  us  in  that  repra 
character;  with  the  proviso th 
-•-lelf  do  not  vary  m  its  f— 


;  vyy  in  i\^  m 
sr.  but  that  the 


phasing  power,  but  that  i 
^11  things,  other  than  that  i 
T^appen  to  be  oonsidering;  lei 


§  4.  The  distinction  hetive 
and  Price,  as  we  have  now 
them,  is  so  obvions,  as  scarofll] 
in  need  of  any  illustratioiL 
political  economy  the  greste 
arise  from  overlooking  the  moi 
truths.  Simple  as  this  distil 
it  has  consequences  with  whidi 
unacquainted  with  the  salg'e 
do  well  to  begin  earl;^  by  mal 
self  thoroughly  faminar.  ^  Tb 
ing  is  one  of  the  prindpaL 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  genen 


All  oommn<li^ft? 

their  money  pnce.     

be  a  general  rise  of  values. 


aai( 


1  in  terms,  a 
le  by  exchangii 
itity  of  B  and  C ; 


contradiction  in  tew 
nse  m  value 
greater  quantity  < 
case  these  must  exchange  for 
quantity  of  A.  All  things  O 
relatively  to  one  another.  1 
of  the  commodities  in  the  n 
in  exchange  value,  the  very  te 
a  fall  of  the  other  half;  and  ret 
the  fall  implies  a  rise.  Thi: 
are  exchanged  for  one  anoti 
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r  all  rise,  ihan  a  doeen 
ach  outnm  all  the  rest, 
I  trees  all  overtop  one 
pie  as  this  troth  is,  we 

see  that  it  is  lost  sight 
f  the  most  accredited 
of  theorists  and  of  what 
ctical  men.  And  as  a 
,  we  may  instance  the 
lee  attacned  in  the  ima- 
9t  people  to  a  rise  or  fall 
ses.  ^caose  when  the 
le  commodity  rises,  the 
isuallj  indicates  a  rise 
iople  have  an  indistinct 
ill  prices  rise,  as  if  all 
aneoQsly  had  risen   in 

the  possessors  had  he- 

That  the  mone^  prices 
ihonld  rise  or  fal(  pro- 
rise  or  fall  equally,  is,  in 
art  from  existing  con- 
K>nseqnence.  It  affects 
3,  pronts,  or  rent.  Every 

money  in  the  one  case 
)  other ;  hot  of  all  that 
it  with  money  they  get 
lor  less  than  hefore.  It 
'  difference  than  that  of 
^er  counters  to  reckon 
thing  which  in  this  case 


id  in  value,  is  money: 
tersons  who  either  gam 
e  holders  of  moneyjor 


>e  to  receive  or  to  pi5^ 
C  There  is  a  difference 
nd  to  creditors  the  one 
lose  who  are  hortJiened 
or  with  dehts,  the  con- 
lere  is  a  disturhanoe,  in 
money  contracts;  and 
,  whetner  it  takes  place 
I  favour  or  in  the  cre- 
s  to  future  transactions 
irence  to  any  one.  Let 
rememhered  (and  occa- 
1  rise  of  calling  it  to 
;eneral  rise  or  a  general 
s  a  contradiction;  and 
rise  or  a  general  fall  of 
ly  tantamount  to  an 
lie  value  of  money,  and 
'  completo  indifference, 
■  as  it  affects  existing 
living  and  paying  fizea 
unts,   and   (it  must  be 


added)  as  it  afiects  ^he  interests  of  the 
prodnoers  of  money. 

§  6.  Before  commencing  the  inoniry 
into  the  laws  of  value  and  price,  I  nave 
one  further  observation  to  make.  I 
must  give  warning,  once  for  all,  that 
the  oases  I  contemplate  are  those  in 
which  values  and  prices  are  determined 
by  competition  alone.  In  so  far  only 
as  they  are  thus  determined,  can  they 
be  reduced  to  any  assignable  law.  The 
buyers  most  be  supposed  as  studious 
to  buy  cheap,  as  the  sellers  to  sell  dear. 
The  values  and  ^ces,  therefore,  to 
which  our  oonclnsions  apply,  are  mer- 
cantile valnes  and  prices ;  such  prices 
as  are  quoted  in  pnce-currente ;  prices 
in  the  wholesale  markets,  in  which 
buying  as  well  as  selling  is  a  matter  of 
business;  in  which  the  buyers  teke 
pains  to  know,  and  generally  do  know, 
the  lowest  price  at  which  an  article  of 
a  given  quality  can  be  obtained ;  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  axiom  is  true, 
thai  there  cannot  be  for  the  same 
article,  of  the  same  quality,  two  prices 
in  the  same  market.  Our  propositions 
will  be  tnie  in  a  mnoh  more  qualified 
sense,  of  retail  prices ;  t^e  prices  paid 
in  shojps  for  articles  of  personal  con- 
sumption. For  such  things  there  often 
are  not  merely  two^  but  many  priceSi 
in  different  shops,  or  even  in  the  same 
shop;  habit  and  accident  having  as 
nraeh  to  do  in  the  matter  as  general 
causes.  -  Purchases  for  private  use, 
even  by  people  in  business,  are  not 
always  made  «i  bosiness  principles: 
the  feeling  which  come  into  play  in 
the  operation  of  petting,  and  in  that  of 
spenoing  their  income,  are  often  ex- 
tremely different.  Either  firom  indo- 
lence, or  carelessness,  or  because  people 
think  it  fine  to  pay  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions, tiiree-fonrths  of  those  who  can 
afibrd  it  give  much  higher  prices  than 
necessary  for  the  things  they  consume ; 
while  the  poor  often  do  the  same  from 
ignorance  and  defect  of  judgment, 
want  of  time  for  searching  and  making 
inquiry,  and  not  unfrequently  from 
coercion,  open  or  disguised.  For  these 
reasons,  reteil  prices  do  not  foUow  with 
all  the  regularity  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  action  of  the  causes  which 
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deteimine  wboletMle  prices.  The  in- 
flnence  of  those  causes  is  ultimately 
felt  in  the  retail  markets,  and  is  the 
real  soinoe  of  snch  variations  in  retail 
prices  as  are  of  a  general  and  per- 
manent character.  Sut  there  is  no 
regular  or  exact  correspondence.  Shoes 
of  equally  good  qnaHtj  are  sold  in 
different  shops  at  prices  which  differ 
considerahl^r ;  and  tne  price  of  leather 
may  £ei11  without  causmg  the  richer 
class  of  huyers  to  pay  less  for  shoes. 
Nevertheless,  shoes  do  sometimes  fall 
in  price ;  and  when  they  do,  the  cause 
is  always  some  such  ^neral  circum- 
stance as  the  cheapening  of  leather: 
and  when  leather  is  cheapened,  even  if 
no    diJOference  shows   itself  in  shops 


freonented  by  rich  people,  the  ai4l 
ana  the  labourer  geneiafy  grt  fli 
shoes  cheaper,  and  there  u  a  lU 
diminution  in  the  contrset  pfioM 
which  shoes  are  delivered  fill 
supply  of  a  workhouse  or  of  a  wBOi 
In  all  reasoning  about  prioei,  ti»f 
vise  must  be  understood,  "f 


ftU  PftrtiOff  ,1^  tftb.  COT  rf  Mi 
mterest.**  Inattention  to  these  mb 


^tions  has  led  to  improper  applioitt 
of  the  abstract  principles  of  poGti 
economjj  and  still  oftener  to  an  m 
discrediting  of  those  principles,  thm 
their  being  compared  wita  adii&f 
sort  of  facts  from  those  which  t 
contemplate,  or  which  can  fiu^f 
expected  to  accord  with  them. 


CHAPTER  IL 


or  DBHAHD  AMD  8UPPLT,  IM  THBIK  RELATIOH  TO  TALUI. 


§  1.  That  a  thing  may  have  any 
value  in  exchange,  two  conditions  are 
necessaiT.  It  must  }^  pf  gQp^?  n^  \ 
that  IS  (as  already  explained)  it  must 
conduce  to  some  purpose,  satisi^  some 
desire.^  No  one  will  pay  a  price,  or 
part  with  anything  which  serves  some 
of  his  purposes,  to  obtain  a  thing  which 
serves  none  of  them.  But,  secondly, 
the  thing  must  not  onlv  nave  some 
utility,  there  must  also  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  its  attainment!  "  Any  article 
whatever,"  says  Mr.  Dip  Quincey,*  "t© 
obtain  that  artificial  sort  oi  value 
which  is  meant  by  exchange  value,  must 
begin  by  offering  itself  as  a  means  to 
some  desirable  purpose ;  and  secondly, 
even  though  possessing  incontestably 
this  preliminary  advantage,  it  will 
\}ever  ascend  to  an  exchange  value  in 
cases  where  it  can  be  obtained  gra- 
tuitously and  without  effort ;  of  which 
.'ast  terms  both  are  necessary  as  limi- 
tations. For  often  it  will  happen  that 
some  desirable  object  may  be  obtained 
gratuitously  ;  stoop,  and  you  gather  it 
at  your  feet;  but  still,  because  the  con- 
tinued iteration  of  this  stooping  exacts 
*  Logie  ffPoUhoal  JBcttomg,  p.  19. 


a  laborious  effort,  very  soon  it  ii  fo 
that  to  gather  for  yourself  yirtoiii 
not  gratuitous.  In  the  vast  femt 
the  panadas,  at  intervals,  wild  iti 
berries  may  be  gratrntoaslv  gatlx 
bj  shiploads :  yet  such  is  tne  exh 
tion  of  a  stooping  posture,  ud  i 
labour  so  monotonous,  that  eTeijl 
is  soon  glad  to  resign  the  senioei 
mercenary  hands." 

As  was  pointed  oat  in  the  last  d 
ter,  the  utility  of  a  thing  in  thai 
mation  of  a  purchaser,  is  the  exM 
limit  of  its  exchange  value:  bjl 
the  value  cannot  ascend ;  pecojitf 
cumstances  are  required  to  raise  i 
high.  This  topic  is  happily  iHostt 
by  Mr.  De  Quincey.  "  Walk 
almost  any  possible  snop,  bny  the 
article  you  see :  what  will  deten 
its  price?  In  the  ninety-nine  c 
out  of  a  hundred,  simply  the  elfl 
D— difficulty  of  attainment.  Thej 
element  U,  or  intrinsic  utility,  vi 
perfectly  inoperative.  Let  tne  1 
(measured  by  its  uses)  be,  fiir 
purposes,  worth  ten  guineas,  » 
you  would  rather  ^ve  ten  gv 
than  lose  it ;    yet,  if  Uie  diffioo 
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only  worth  one  guinea, 
the  price  whioh  it  will 
II  not  the  less,  though 
V9f  can  U  he  sopposed 
lO  possibility ;  for,  if  it 
nt,  assnredlj  jou  would 
^ht  the  article  even  at 
ce.    U  acts  upon  you, 

not  act  upon  tne  price, 
band,  in  tne  hundredth 
ppose  the  circumstances 
ire  on  Lake  Superior  in 
making  your  way  to  an 
m  800  miles  a-nead  of 
id  consciously  with  no 

•  purchasing  any  luxury 
:le  luxury  or  big  luxury, 
of  ten  years  to  come. 
Benger,  whom  you  will 
e  sunset,  has  a  powerful 
}x ;  knowing  by  experi- 

of  such  a  toy  over  your 
le  magic  witn  which  at 
bur  agitations  of  mind, 
lently  desirous  to  pur- 
le  hour  of  leaving  Lon- 
rgot  to  do  so ;  here  is  a 
But  the  owner,  aware  of 
not  less  than  yourself, 
to  operate  by  a  strain 
very  uttermost  upon  U, 
isic  worth  of  the  article 
iual  estimate  for  your 
OSes.  He  will  not  hear 
controlling  power  or 
ncy  in  the  case;  and 
h  at  six  guineas  a-piece 
Paris  you  might  nave 
m  with  such  boxes,  you 
tr  than  lose  it  when  the 
;he  clock  has  sounded, 
LB  you  to  buy  now  or  to 
.  Here,  as  before^  only 
operative:  before  it  was 
^  But  after  all,  D  was 
yagh.  inoperative.  The 
allowed  u  to  put  forth 
#.    The  practical  com- 

•  being  withdrawn,  U 
water  in  a  pump  when 

be  pressure  of  air.  Yet 
was  present  to  your 
i;h^  the  price  was  other- 
,  is  evident;  both  be- 
mnst  coexist  in  order  to 
of  exchange  value  what- 


ever, and  because  nndeniabbf  yon  take 
into  very  particular  oonsideration  this 
D,  the  exl^me  difficulty  of  attainment 
(which  here  is^  the  ffreatest  possible, 
vis.  an  impossibility)  before  you  oon« 
sent  to  have  the  price  racked  up  to  U. 
The  special  D  has  vanished ;  Imt  it  is 
replaced  in  your  thoughts  by  an  un- 
limited D.  Undoubtedly  you  have 
submitted  to  U  in  extremity  as  the 
regulating  ibroe  of  the  price ;  but  it 
was  under  a  sense  of  D  s  latent  pre- 
sence. Tet  D  is  so  far  firom  exerting 
any  positive  force,  that  the  retirement 
of  D  from  all  agency^  whatever  on  the 
price — ^this  it  is  which  creates  as  it 
were  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  through 
that  vacuum  U  rushes  up  to  its  highest 
and  ultimate  ^dation. 

This  case,  in  which  the  value  ig.  . 
wholly  regulated  by  the  necessities  or 
desir^^  of%  Piyghftwr,  W  ft^ ,  gW  gf 
starict  and  absolute  ^monopoly ;  in 
which,  the  article'^  denrod  Ming  only 
obtainable  from  one  per^pn,  he  oan 
exact  any  ej[uivalent,  short  of  the 
point  at  which  no  pnrohaser  could 
be  found.  But  it  is  not  a  necessaiy 
consequence,  even  of  complete  mono- 
poly, that  the  value  should  be  forced 
up  to  this  ultimate  limit:  as  will  be 
seen  when  we  have  considered  the  law 
of  value  in  so  far  as  depending  on  the 
other  element. difficulty  of  attainment.. 

§  2.  The  difficult  of  attainment 
wMch  determines  value,  is  not  always 
the  same  kind  of  djffinnltY!    It  some* 


times  consists  in  an  absolute  limita- 


tion of  the  supply.  There  are  things 
of  which  it  is  pnysically  impossible  to 
increase  the  quantity  beyond  certain 
narrow  limits.  Such  are  those  wines 
which  can  be  grown  only  in  peculiar 
circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and 
exposure.  Snoh  also  are  ancient 
sculptures;  pictures  by  old  masters: 
rare  books  or  ooins,  or  other  articles  of 
antiquarian  curiosity.  Among  such 
may  also  be  reckoned  houses  and 
building-ground,  in  a  town  of  definite 
extent  (such  as  Venice,  or  any  fortified 
town  where  fortifications  are  necessary 
to  security);  the  most  desirable  sites 
in  any  town  whatever;  honses  and 
parks  peculiarly  favoured  by  natural 
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beaaty,  in  places  where  that  advantage 
is  uncommon.  Potentially,  all  land 
whatever  is  a  commodity  of  this  class ; 
and  might  be  practiculy  so,  in  coun- 
tries folly  occupied  and  cultivated. 

But  there  is  another  category,  (em- 
bracing the  majority  of  all  things  that 
are  bought  and  sold,)  in  which  the 
obstacle  to  attainment  consists  only  ip 
the  labour  and  expense  requisite  lo 


requ 


jiroduce  the  commodity.  Wittiout  a 
certain  labour  and  expense  it  cannot 
be  had :  but  when  any  one  is  willing 
to  incur  these,  there  needs  be  no  limit 
to  the  multipHcation  of  the  product. 
If  there  were  labourers  enough  and 
machinery  enough,  cottons,  woollens, 
or  linens  mi^ht  be  produced  by  thou- 
sands of  yards  for  every  single  yard 
now  manufactured.  There  would  he  a 
point,  no  doubt,  where  further  increase 
would  be  stopped  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  earth  to  afford  more  of  the  ma- 
terial But  there  is  no  need,  for  any 
purpose  of  j[>olitical  economy,  to  con- 
template a  time  when  this  ideal  limit 
could  become  a  practical  one. 

There  is  a  tmrd  case,  intermediate 
between  the  two  preceding,  and  rather 
more  complex,  which  I  shall  at  present 
merely  indicate,  but  the  importance  of 
which  in  political  economy  is  extremely 
great,  yhere  are  commodities  which 
can  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent by  labour  and  expenditure,  but 
not  by  a  fixed  amount  of  labovur  a,nd 
expenditure.  Only  a  limited  quantity 
can  be  produced  at  a  given  cost ;  u 


more  is  wanted,  it  must  be  produced  af 
a  fin:'eater  cost  To  this  class,  as  has 
been  often  repeated,  agricultural  pro- 
duce belongs ;  and  generally  all  the 
rude  produce  of  the  earth ;  and  this 
peculiarity  is  a  source  of  very  import- 
ant consequences ;  one  of  which  is  the 
necessity  of  a  limit  lo  population ;  and" 
another,  the  payment  of  rent. 

§  3.  These  being  the  three  classes, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  all  things 
tJiat  are  bought  and  sold  must  take 
their  place,  we  shall  consider  them  in 
their  order.  And  first,  of  things  abso- 
lutely limited  in  quantity,  such  as 
tnciont  sculptures  or  pictures. 

Oi'  such  thingu  it  is  commonly  said, 


that  their  value  depends  n; 
scarcity:  but  the  expresn 
sufficiently  definite  to  servs 
pose.  Others  say,  with  i 
greater  precision,  that  the 
pends  on  the  demand  and  tl 
But  even  this  statement  reqi] 
explanation,  to  make  it  a  cl 
nent  of  the  relation  between 
of  a  thing,  and  the  causes 
that  value  is  an  effect 

The  supply  of  a  commoc 
intelligible  expression:  it  i 
quantity  offered  for  sale ;  th< 
tnat  is  to  be  had,  at  a  gives 
place,  by  those  who  wish  to 
it.  But  what  is  meant  b 
mand?  Not  the  mere  desi 
commodity.  A  beggar  ma^ 
diamond;  but  his  desire, 
great,  will  have  no  influen 
price.  Writers  have  therefo 
more  limited  sense  to  dec 
have  defined  it,  the  wish  t 
combined  with  the  powe 
chasing.  To  distingmsh  d 
this  technical  sense,  firom  ti 
which  is  synonymous  with  d 
call  the  former  efeetual 
After  this  explanation,  it 
supposed  that  there  remains 
difficulty,  and  that  the  vali 
upon  the  ratio  between  tb 
demand,  as  thus  defined, 
supply. 

These    phrases,    howevei 
satisfy  any  one   who    reqo 
ideas,  and  a  perfectly  preci 
sion  of  them.     Some  confi 
always  attach  to  a  phrase  i 
priate  as  that  of  a  ratio  be 
things  not  of  the  same  den 
What  ratio  can  there  be 
quantity  and  a  desire,  or  eve 
combined   with  a  power? 
between  demand  and  supp 
inteUigible  if  by  demand 
the  quantity  demanded,   a 

*  Adam  Smith,  who  introdw 
pression  *'  effectual  demand,"  en 
denote  the  demand  of  those  whi 
and  able  to  give  for  the  oomnux 
calls  its  natural  prie«,  that  ii 
which  will  enable  it  to  be  perm 
duced  and  brought  to  marke 
chapter  on  Natural  and  M 
(book  L  oh.  7.) 
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0  intended  is  that   between  the 

a  demanded  and  the  qnantitj 
But  a§ub|  the  quantity 
mded  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  even 
Im  aune  time  and  place ;  it  yaries 
ndbg  to  the  value :  if  the  thing  is 
^  mste  is  usually  a  demand  for 
Vtf  it  than  when  it  is  dear.  The 
md,  therefore,  partly  depends  on 
nme.  But  it  was  before  laid 
%  that  the  value  depends  on  the 
Had.  From  this  oontradiction  how 
P  m  extricate  ourselves  ?  How 
iiibe  paradox,  of  two  things,  each 
f^  upon  the  other? 
JOD^  tae  solution  of  these  diffi- 
IIh  18  obvious  enough,  the  diffi- 

6 themselves  are  not  faiiciM ;  and 
[  them  forward  thus  prominently, 
pM  I  am  certain  that  they  ob- 
^f  haunt  eveiy  inquirer  into  the 
Mt  who  has  not  openly  &ced  and 
Ht^  realized   them.     Undoubt- 

1  Ae  true  solution  must  have  been 
^■ily  given,  though  I  cannot  call 
hd  any  one  who  had  given  it 
p  mjwbu,  except  the  eminently 
p  ftmker  and  skilful  expoBitor,^ 
J^r  I  should  have  imagined. 
NT,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  all 
pd  ecoQomistB,  if  the  writings  of 
d  did  not  give  evidence  of  some 
>rf  eleamess  on  the  point,  and  if 
■rtanoe  of  yr.  De  Quincev  did 

that    the  complete  non- 


171 
the  demand  may  stQl  exceed  the  sup- 
ply ;  there  may,  even  at  that  highei 
value,  be  a  greater  quantity  wanted 
than  is  to  be  had;  and  the  competi- 
tion of  buyers  may  still  continue.  If 
the  article  is  a  necessary  of  life,  which, 
rather  than  resign,  people  are  willing 
to  pay^  for  at  an]^  price,  a  deficiency  of 
one-third  may  raise  the  price  to  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple.*  i)r,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  the  competition  may  cease  before 
the  value  has  risen  in  even  the  pro- 
portion of  the  deficiency.  A  rise, 
short  of  one-third,  may  place  the  article 
beyond  the  means,  or  beyond  the  in- 
clinations, of  purchasers  to  the  fiill 
amount.  At  what  point,  then,  will 
the  rise  be  arrested?    At  the  point 


compl 
and  implied  demal  of  it  are 
with  great  intellectual  in- 
r,  and  ckwe  intimacy  with  the 


•  Keaning,  by  the  word  demand, 
Ihittty  demanded,  and  remember- 
pt  tms  ia  not  a  fixed  quantity, 

E\  general  varies  according  to  the 
let  OS  anppose  that  the  demand 
hie  puticmar  time  exceeds  the 
||Aai  18,  there  ore  persons  ready 
fc  «t  the  market  value,  a  greater 
l^ibaa  ie  offered  for  aale.  Com- 
jB  takes  place  on  the  side  of  the 
L  and  the  value  rises :  but  how 
P  Tp  the  ratio  (some  may  sup- 
jf  Aft  daficiency ;  "  ' 


if  the  demand 
aoppi Y  by  one-third,'  the^ 


ope-1 


W. 


no  means : 


n  ilie  yaiueliaa  nsen  one-third, 


whatever  it  be.  which 'equalizes  the/ 
deniand  and  the  supply :  at  the  price 
which  cute  off  the  extra  third  from  the 
'demand,  or  brings  forward  additional 
seUers  sufSoient  to  supply  it.  When, 
in  either  of  these  ways,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  both,  the  demand  becomes 
equal  and  no  more  than  equal  to  the 
supply,  the  rise  of  value  will  stop. 

The  converse  case  is  equally  simple. 
Instead  of  a  demand  beyond  the  sup- 
ply, let  us  suppose  a  supply  exceeding 
the  demand.  The  competition  will 
now  be  on  the  side  of  the  sellers :  the 
exti-a  quantity  can  only  find  a  market 
by  calUn^  forth  an  additional  demand 
equal  to  itself  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  cheapness  ;  the  value 
falls,  and  brings  the  article  within  the 
reach  of  more  numerous  customers,  or 
induces  those  who  were  already  con- 
sumers to  make  increased  purchases. 
The  fall  of  value  required  to  re-estab- 
^sh  equality,  ia  dift'ft^y^^  in  ditterenT 


The  kinds  of  things  in  which 

it  is  commonly  greatest  are  at  the  two 
extremities    of   the    scale;    absolute 

*  '*  The  price  <ff  com  in  this  country  has 
risen  from  100  to  200  per  cent  and  upwards, 
when  the  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  the 
crops  has  not  been  more  than  between  one* 
sixth  and  one-third  below  an  average,  and 
when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by 
foreign  supplies.  If  there  should  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  crops  amounting  to  one-third« 
without  any  surplus  from  a  former  year,  and 
without  any  chance  of  relief  by  importation, 
the  price  might  rise  five,  six,  or  even  ten- 
fold.''---Toj>fc£s_attto>l_st_^522IL-IP^  *• 
pp.  13—57 
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necegeariegy  or  those  pecnliarlnxnrieg. 
'the  taste  for  which  is  confined  to  a 
small  class.  In  the  case  of  food|  as 
those  who  have  already  enon^h  do  not 
require  more  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness, but  mther  expend  in  other  things 
what  they  save  in  food,  the  increased 
consumption  occasioned  by  cheapness, 
carries  off,  as  experience  shows,  onlj  a 
small  part  of  the  extra  supply  caused 
by  an  abundant  harvest  ;*  and  the  fall 
is  practically  arrested  only  when  the 
farmers  withdraw  their  com,  and  hold 
it  back  in  hopes  of  a  higher  price ;  or  by 
the  operations  of  speculators  who  buy 
com  when  it  is  cheap,  and  store  it  up 
to  be  brought  out  when  more  urgently 
wanted.  Whether  the  demand  and 
supply  are  equalized  by  an  increased 
demand,  the  result  of  cheapness,  or  by 
withdrawing  a  part  of  the  supply, 
equalized  they  are  in  either  case. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  idea  of  a  roMo, 
as  between  demand  and  supply,  is  out 
of  place,  and  has  no  concern  in  the 
matter:  the  proper  mathematical  ana- 
logy is  that  of  an  eQttatton.^  Demand 
ana  supply,  the  quantity '  demanded 
and  the  quantity  supplied,  will  be  made 
tquaL  If  unequal  at  any  moment, 
competition  e(|ualizes  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  by  an 
a^'ustmen^  of  the  yalue.  If  the  de- 
mand increases,  the  yalue  rises ;  if  the 
demand  diminishes,  the  value  falls: 
again,  if  the  supply  falls  off,  the  value 
rises ;  and  falls,  if  the  supply  is  in- 
creased. The  rise  or  the  fall  continues 
until  the  demand  and  supply  are  again 

Xal  to  one  another:  ^nd^  the  value 
^  ch  a  commodity  will  bring  m  any 
market^  is  no  "other  than  the  value 
yhich.  in  that  market,  gives  a  demand 
just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  existang 
or  expected  "shijply .  ' 

"Tmsi"  tEenJisthe  ^Law  of  Value. 
with  respect  to  all  commodities  not 
susceptible  of  being  multiplied  at  plea- 
sure. Such  commodities,  no  doubt, 
are  exceptions.  There  is  another  law 
for  that  much  larger  class  of  things, 
which  admit  of  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion. But  it  is  not  the  less  necessary 
to  oonoeive  distinctly  and  grasp  firmly 

*  See  Tooke,  and  the  Report  of  «Il*  A.gii- 
flnitond  Committee  of  IBU. 


the  theory  of  this  exoeptionil  i 

In  the  first  place.  H  will  be  fi 

be  of  great  assistance  inr  -^- 


piftfff  ^fffmm^P  CMe  inteUigjbh. . 
in  the  next  place,  the  prindpte  d 


l^xception  stretches 

mftiy  ffftffftg,  ^hftff 
posed. 


§  5.  There  are  but  few 
which  are  naturalh^  and  DfloeHd 
limited  in  supply,  mt  any  oooohI 
whatever  may  be  artificially  w.  I 
commodity  may  be  the  gabjeeki 
monopoly :  like  tea,  in  thii  oodl 
up  to  1834 ;  tobacco  in  FnDC<J>  m 
in  British  India,  at  present^  Toep 
of  a  monopolized  commodity  ii  «i 
monljr  supposed  to  be  arbitn^l 
pending  on  the  will  of  the  hmoom 
and  limited  only  (as  in  }i^.  DcQmj 
case  of  the  musical  bozintiwvi 
America)  by  the  buyer's  extroMJ 
mate  of  its  worth  to  himseE  U 
in  one  sense  true,  but  fiynns  in  0 
tion,  nevertheless,  to  the  depoi 
of  the  yalue  on  supply  and  tei 
qa^e  mOBOpollBt  MB  fa  tlw. 
Jl^igh  as  he 
^flpsamer  "^ 


r  either  < 


Twrf  Tvarn" 


inotori 


tiWiIamI; 


^.!lAll.5.HAJjT5iITO!lffllffn» 


pany  obtained  a  monopoW 
the  produce  of  the  Spice  3| 
to  do  so  thev  were  oblige, 
seasons,  to  destroy  a  portioB  t^ 
crop.  Had  they  persisted  in  nl 
all  that  they  prcfduced,  they  mvdM 
forced  a  market  by  reducing  the  p 
so  low,  perhaps,  that  they  wwild  1 
received  for  the  larger  quantitfil 
total  return  than  for  the  8maW| 
least  they  showed  that  such  will 
opinion  by  destroying  ths  ^ 
Even  on  Lake  Superior,  lb. 
Quincey's  huckster  oould  not  nail 
his  box  for  sixty  guineas,  if  In 
possessed  two  musical  boxes  in 
sired  to  sell  them  both.  Snp^ 
the  cost  price  of  each  to  be  six  gui 
he  would  have  taken  seventy  fo 
two  in  preference  to  sixty  for  one 
is,  although  his  monopoly  wa 
closest  possible,  he  would  hafi 
the  boxes  at  thirty-five  guineai 
notwithstanding  that  sixty  wi 
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bejond  the  bojer^s  c«iimate  of  the 
•rada  ftr  his  purposes.  Monopoly 
TtfaieL  therefore,  aoes  not  depend  on  any 
pecohar  principle,  but  is  a  mere  variety 
of  the  ofdinaiy  case  of  demand  and 

Again,  though  there  are  few  oommo- 
dlties  which  are  at  all  times  and  for 
efer  nnBoaceptible  of  increase  of  supply, 
my  commodity  whatever  may  be  tem- 
Dorarilj  flo;  and  with  some  conmio- 
ditiea  this  is  habitaaUy  the  case. 
A^cnltoral  produce,  for  ezamplo, 
cannot  be  increased  in  quantity  before 
the  next  harvest ;  the  quantity  of  com 
already  existing  in  the  world,  is  all 
that  can  be  had  for  sometimes  a  year 
to  cx>nie.  During  that  interval,  com 
'8  practioally  assimilated  to  things  of 
wmch  the  quantity  cannot  be  in- 
creaaed.  In  the  case  of  meet  commo- 
ilitiee^  it  requires  a  certain  time  to  in- 
their   quantity;    yid   if  the 


ifttn^"^  increases,  then  until  a  corre- 

snyplv  CM!  be  brought  for^ 

at  is.  until  the  supply  can 


ny:»t;7i{<?:nTT;rffnT.w^i 


rahie  will  so  rise  as  to  accommodate 
|he  demand  to  the  supply. 

X'liere  la  another  case,  the  exact 
oaawno  of  this.  Jhere  are  some 
articjee  of  which  the  supply  may"^ 


indeftaitely  increased,  but  cannot  Te 
rapidly  fiini»ni«hft«i  There  are  things 
BO  durable  that  the  quantity  in  exist- 
enoe  is  at  all  times  veiy  great  in 
comparieon  with  the  annual  produce. 
Gh>la,  and  the  more  durable  metals, 
are  things  of  this  sort;  and  also 
honeea.  The  supply  of  such  things 
might  be  at  onoe  aiminished  by  de- 
stroying them;  but  to  do  this  could 
oohr  be  the  interest  of  the  possessor  if 
he  nad  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  and 
aoM.  repay  himseufor  the  destraction 
of  a  part  hj  the  increased  value  of  the 


remainder.  The  vahxe,  therefoie,  of 
such  things  maj  continue  for  a  long 
time  so  low,  either  from  excess  m 
supply  or  falHng  off  in  the  demand,  as 
to  put  a  complete  stop  to  further  pro- 
duction :  the  dimiuntion  of  supply  by 
wearing  out  being  so  slow  a  process, 
that  a  long  time  is  requisite,  even 
under  a  total  susjpension  of  production, 
to  restore  the  onginal  value.  During 
that  interval  the  vsluo  will  be  reg^ 
lated  soleljr  by  supply  and  demand, 
and  will  rise  very  graduallv  as  the 
exisUng  stock  wears  out,  untu  there  is 
again  a  remunerating  value,  and  pro- 
duction resumes  its  course. 

Finally,  there  are  commodities  of 
which,  though  capable  of  being  in- 
creased or  (Hminisned  to  a  great,  and 
even  an  unlimited  extent,  the  value 
never  depends  upon  aDything  but  de- 
'mand  and  supply.  Tnis  is  the  case, 
in  particular,  with  the  commodity 
Labour;  of  the  value  of  which  we 
nave  treated  copiously  in  the  preceding 
Book :  and  there  are  many  cases  be- 
sides, in  which  we  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary to  call  in  this  principle  to  solve 
difficult  questions  of  exchange  value. 
This  will  be  particularijr  exemplified 
when  we  treat  of  International  Values ; 
that  is,  of  the  terms  of  interehange 
between  things  produced  in  different 
countries,  or,  to  speak  more  generally 
in  distant  places.  But  into  these 
questions  we  cannot  enter  until  we 
shall  have  examined  the  case  of  com- 
modities which  can  be  increased  in 
quantity  indefinitely  and  at  pleasure ; 
and  shall  have  determined  dj  what 
law,  other  than  that  of  Demand  and 
Supply,  the  permanent  or  average 
values  of  such  commodities  are  reg^ 
lated.  This  we  shall  do  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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or  oosT  OP  FRODUonov,  nr  rrs  relatioh  to  taluh. 


I  1.  Wheh  the  prodaction  of  a 
oommoditj  is  the  effect  of  labour  and 
expenditure,  whether  the  commodity 
is  Busceptible  of  unlimited  multiplica- 
tion or  not,  there  is  a  minimum  value 
which  iB  the  essential  condition  of  its 
being  permanentlj^  produced.  ^  The 
value  at  any  particular  time  is  the 
result  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  is 
always  that  which  is  necessary  to 
create  a  market  for  the  exisdi^  s|QPpIy- 
But  unless  that  value  is  sufficient  to 
repay  the  Cost  of  Production,  and  to 
anora,  besides,  the  ordinary  expecta- 
tion of  profit,  the  commodity  will  not 
continue  to  be  produced.  Capitalists 
will  not  go  on  permanently  producing 
at  a  loss,  lliey  will  not  even  go  on 
producing  at  a  profit  less  than  they  can 
live  upon.  Persons  whose  capital  is 
already  embarked,  and  cannot  be  easily 
extricated,  will  persevere  for  a  con-, 
siderable  time  without  profit,  and  have 
been  known  to  persevere  even  at  a 
loss,  in  hope  oi  better  times.  But 
they  will  not  do  so  indefinitely,  or 
when  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
times  are  likel;^  to  improve.  No  new 
capital  will  be  investea  in  an  employ- 
ment, unless  there  be  an  expectation 
not  only  of  some  profit,  but  of  a  profit 
as  great  (regard  oeiug  had  to  the  de- 
gree of  eligibility  of  the  employment 
in  other  respects;  as  can  be  hoped  for 
in  any  other  occupation  at  that  time 
and  place.  When  such  profit  is  evi- 
dently not  to  be  had,  if  people  do  not 
actually  withdraw  their  capital,  they 
at  least  abstain  from  replacing  it  when 
consumed.  The  cost  of  production, 
together  with  tbe^rdinary  profit,  may, 
therefore  be  called  the  necessary  price 
or  value,  of  all  things  made  by  labour 
and  capital  Nobody  willingly  pro^ 
diices  m  the  prospect  of  loss.  ^  Who- 
ever does  so,  does  it  under  a  miscalcu- 
lation, which  he  corrects  as  &st  as  he 
IB  able. 

\Vbeo  A  commodity  is  not  onij  made 


bv  la.bour  and  capital  but  can  bei 
7  Valud. 


TET 


-- i  which  the  V  qui  (B 

'  the  value  of  a  commodity  if 
that  it  relays  the  cost  of  prodi 
not  only  with  the  customary,  \^ 
a  higher  rate  of  profit,  capital  f 
to  share  in  this  extra  gain,  and  1 
creasing  the  supply  of  the  n 
reduces  its  value.  This  is  D0t  a 
supposition  or  Bunnifle,  bat  a 
familiar  to  those  conversant  VIA 
mercial  operations.  Whsne?ari 
line  of  business  presents  itael(  4 
a  hope  of  unusual  profita  and  ^ 
ever  an^  established  trade  or  i 
facture  is  believed  to  be  jield 
greater  profit  than  cuBtomary,  tk 
sure  to  be  in  &  short  time  so  la 
production  or  importation  of  ^ 
modity,  as  not  only  destroys  the 
profit,  but  ^nerally  goea  beyfli 
mark,  and  smks  the  vuue  as  mv 
low  as  it  had  before  been  laiM 
high ;  until  the  over-supply  is  con 
by  a  total  or  partial  suspenffloiK 
ther  production.  As  already 
mated,*  these  variatkniB  n 
quantity  produced  do  not  pMB 
or  require  that  any  person  i 
change  bis  employment.  Those 
business  is  thriving,  increase  the 
duce  by  availing  themselTOi 
largely  of  their  credit,  while  tha 
are  not  making  the  ordinan 
restrict  their  operations,  and  (m 
facturing  phrase)  work  short  tin 
this  mode  is  surely  and  speedily  ( 
the  equalization,  not  of  profits  p 
but'  of  the  expectations  of  pr 
different  occupations. 
^s  a  generalrule.  then,  i 


lexchange  fer  one  anothOT  at 

as  vd]\  enable  each  prodnoar  \ 
paid  the  cost  of  production  n 
«  Supra.  |».  ^ftM. 
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Vtt 


lyy  profit;  in  othor  wonlB,  suoh 
ill  give  to  all  produoen  tho  aame 
of  profit  on  their  oatlay.  Bat  in 
'  that  the  profit  may  be  eqoal 
e  the  outlay,  that  ia,  the  cost  of 
lodon,  is  eqnal,  things  mast  on 
•vera^  exchuige  for  one  another 
a  ntoo  of  their  cost  of  prodnction ; 
pi  of  wluch  the  cost  of  production 
ft  nme,  moat  be  of  the  same  value, 
onlj  tluia  will  an  equal  ouiUy 
an  e<|ual  return.  If  a  farmer 
a  capital  eoual  to  1000  quarters 
n,  can  proauoe  1200  quarters, 
ing  him  a  profit  of  20  per  cent ; 
ever  else  can  be  produced  in  the 
time  by  a  capital  of  1000  quar- 
UuiBt  be  worth,  that  is,  must  ex- 
ge  for,  1200  quarters,  otherwise 
inducer  would  gain  either  mote 
■a  than  20  per  cent.^ 


tn    Smith    and    Ricardo    have 
that  value  of  a  thiT^p;  whinh  \n 


Hatt^    Vail 
Sjj^-They  me 


its  cost  of  production! 
lue    (or    its    Natural 


\\^  -  They  meant  by  this,  the  point 
t  which  the  value  osc^tos^  and 
bioh  it  always  tends  to  return ;  the 
:•  value,  towards  which,  as  jAdam 
^  expresses  it,  the  market  value 
thins  is  constantly  ^vitating; 
•ny  Aviation  from  which  is  but  a 
Hnr^  irregularitr,  which,  the 
tent  It  exists,  sets  n>rces  in  motion 
iag  to  correct  it.  On  an  average 
M»  safficient  to  enable  the  oscil- 
Itt  on  one  side  of  the  central  line 
to  oompensated  bv  those  on  the 
1^  the  market  value  agrees  with 
IHtanl  value ;  but  it  very  seldom 
ddes  exactlywith  it  at  anypar- 
hr  time.  The  sea  eveiywhere 
b  to  a  level ;  but  it  never  is  at  an 
t  level ;  its  sui-fEMse  is  always  ruf- 
ISf  waves,  and  often  agitated  by 
n.  It  is  enongh  that  no  point,  at 
t'btbB  open  sea,  is  permanently 
ftr  than  another.  £ach  place  is 
nately  elevated  and  depressed; 
9io  ocean  pfeserves  its  level. 


L  Hie  latent  influence  by  which 
lafaies  of  things  are  made  to  con- 
m  the  long  mn  to  the  cost  of 
iction,  10  the  variation  that  would 
viae^take  place  in  the  supply  of 


the  commoditv.  The  supply  would  be 
increased  if  tne  thing  continued  to  seU 
above  the  ratio  of  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  would  be  diminished  if  it 
fell  below  that  ratio.  But  we  must  not 
therefore  suppose  it  to  be  neoessary 
that  the  supply  should  eietuaUy  bie 
either  diminished  or  increased.  Sup- 
pose that  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
thing  is  cheapened  by  some  mecha- 
nical invention,  or  increased  by  a  tax. 
The  value  of  a  thin^  would  in  a  little 
time,  if  not  immediately,  fall  in  the 
one  case,  and  rise  in  the  other ;  and  it 
would  do  so,  because  if  it  did  not,  the 
supply  would  in  the  one  case  be  in- 
creased, until  the  price  fell,  in  the  other 
diminished,  until  it  rose.  For  this 
reason,  and  from  the  erroneous  notion 
that  value  depends  on  the  vroportion 
between  the  demand  and  the  supply, 
many  persons  suppose  that  this  pro- 
portion must  be  altered  whenever  there 
IS  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity; that  the  value  cannot  fall 
through  a  diminution  of  the  cost  oi 
production,  unless  the  supply  is  perma- 
nently increased ;  nor  rise,  unless  the 
supply  is  permanently  diminished.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact :  there  is  no  need 
that  there  should  be  any  actual  altera- 
tion of  supplv ;  and  when  there  is,  the 
alteration,  if  permanent,  is  not  the 
cause  but  the  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tion in  value.  I(  mdeed,  the  supply 
could  not  be  increased,  no  diminutiun 
in  the  cost  of  production  would  lower 
the  value  :  but  there  is  by  no  means 
any  necessity^  that  it  thovld.  The 
mere  possibility  often  suffices;  the 
dealers  are  aware  of  what  would  hap- 
pen, and  their  ^  mutual  competition 
makes  them  anticipate  the  result  by 
lowering  the  price.  Whether  there 
will  be  a  greater  permanent  supply  o? 
the  commoditv.  after  ite  production 
Jbas  beeiT^eapened,  depends  on  quite 


another  question,  "namely,  on  whether. 
^a  greater  quantity  Is  wanted  at  the 
rednceJ  value.  Most  ficmma2nly_ji 
greater  quaniity  is  wanted,  but  not 
neoessarux.  ''A  man,*'  says  Mr. 
15%  (Qnincey.*  "  buys  an  article  of  m- 
stwt  applicability  to  his  own  purposes 
the  more  readQy  and  the  more  largely 

1[% 
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AS  it  happens  to  be  cheaper. 


handkerchiefs  having  fallen  to  half- 
price,  he  will  bnj,  perhapH,  in  three- 
fold quantity;  but  he  aoes  not  buy 
more  steam-engines  because  the  price 
is  lowered.  His  demand  for  steam- 
engines  is  almost  always  predetermined 
hy  the  circumstances  of  his  situation. 
1^  £Mr  as  he  considers  the  cost  at  all, 
it  is  much  more  the  cost  of  woiUng 
this  engine  than  the  oost  upon  its 
purchase.  But  there  are  many  articles 
for  which  the  ^  market  is  absolutely 
and  merely  limited  by  a  pre-existing 
system^  to  which  those  articles  are 
attached  as  subordinate  parts  or  mem- 
bers. How  could  we  force  the  dials  or 
foces  of  timepieces  by  artificial  cheap- 
ness to  sell  more  plentifully  than  the 
inner  works  or  movements  of  such 
timepieces?  Gould  the  sale  of 
wine-vaults  be  increased  without  in- 
creasing the  sale  of  wine?  Or  the 
tools  of  shinwrights  find  ian  enlarged 
market  whiist  shipbuilding  was  sta- 
tionary? ....  Craer  to  a  town  of 
3000  inhabitants  a  stock  of  hearses, 
no  cheapness  will  tempt  that  town  into 
buying  more  than  one.  Offer  a  stock  of 
yachts,  the  chief  cost  lies  in  manning, 
victualling,  repairing;  no  diminution 
u^on  the  mere  price  to  a  purchaser 
will  tempt  into  the  market  any  man 
whose  habits  and  propensities  had  not 
already  disposed  turn  to  such  a  pur- 
chase. So  of  professional  costume  for 
bishops,  lawyers,  students  at  Oxford/' 
Nobody  doubts,  however,  that  the  price 
and  value  of  all  these  things  would  be 
eventually  lowered  by  any  diminution 
of  their  oost  of  production;  and 
lowered  through  the  apprehension 
entertained  of  new  competitors,  and 
an  increased  supply :  though  the  great 
hazard  to  which  a  new  competitor 
would  expose  himself,  in  an  article 
not  susceptible  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tension of  its  market,  would  enable 
the  established  dealers  to  maintain, 
their  ori^al  prices  much  longer  than 
they  could  do  in  an  article  ofiering 
more  encouragement  to  competition. 

Again,  reverse  the  case,  and  sup- 
pose the  oost  of  production  increased, 
as  for  example  by  laying  a  tax  on  the 
commodity.  Tho  value  would  rise ; 
and     that,    probably,     immediately. 


CHAPTEBIU. 
Silk 


13. 

Would  the  supply  be  dimimsli 
if  the  increase  of  value  d 
the  demand.  Whether  this 
lowed,  would  soon  appear,  an< 
the  value  would  recede  8 
firom^  excess  of  supnly,  imtO 
duction  was  reduced,  and  w) 
rise  a^in.  There  are  mai 
for  wluch  it  requires  a  very 
able  rise  of  price,  materiailj 
the  demand ;  in  particular, « 
necessity,  such  as  the  habitoi 
the  people ;  in  England, 
bread:  of  which  there  ib 
almost  as  much  consumed,  at 
sent  cost  price,  as  there  wool 
the  present  population  at  a 
siderably  lower.  Yet  it  is 
in  such  things  that  deamesi 
price  is  popularly  confooD 
scarcity.  Food  mav  be  ( 
scarcity,  as  after  a  bad  hai 
the  deamess  (for  example)  w! 
effect  of  taxation,  or  of  com 
nothing  whatever  to  do  w 
ficient  supply:  such  cause 
much  diminish  the  Quantity 
a  country:  it  is  other  thii 
than  fi)oa  that  are  diminishe 
tity  bv  them,  since,  those 
more  for  food  not  having  « 
esqpend  otherwise,  the  pro 
other  things  contracts  itsc 
limits  of  a  smaller  demand. 
It  is,  therefore,  strictly 
say,  that  the  value  of  thi: 
can  be  increased  in  ouantii 
sure,  does  not  depend  (ex 
dentaUy,  and  during  the  tim( 
for  production  to  a(^'u8t  iti 
demand  and  supply ;  on  the 
demand  and  supply  depenc 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  oei 
tity  of  the  commodity  at  its 
cost  value,  and  to  that  the 
the  long  run  endeavours  t 
When  at  any  time  it  fails 
forming,  it  is  either  from  ] 
tion,  or  from  a  change  in  s( 
elements  of  the  problem :  ei 
natural  value,  tnat  is,  in  1 
production;  or  in  the  den 
an  alteration  in  public  taste 
number  or  wealth  of  tho 
These  causes  of  distnrbaiM 
liable  to  occur,  and  when 
them  does  occur,  the  soark 
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kbe  mrticle  oeaset  to  agree  with  the 
ftatnral  Yalne.  The  real  law  of  de- 
mand and  sapply,  the  equation  between 
them,  holdfl  good  in  all  cases:  if  a 
value  different  from  the  natural  value 
be  neoessaiy  to  make  the  demand 
e<]^ual  to  the  sapplji  the  market  yalne 
will  deviate  from  the  natural  value; 
but  oba J  for  a  time ;  for  the  permanent 
tendency  of  supply  is  to  conform  itself 
to  "die  demand  which  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  exist  for  the  commodity  when 
■eiiing  at  its  natural  value.  If  the 
supply  18  either  more  or  less  than  this, 
it  18  BO  accidentally,  and  affords  either 
more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit;  which,  under  free  and  active 
competition,  cannot  long  continue  to 
be  tne  case. 

To  recapitulate :  demand  and  supplv 
govern  t*^e  valw,9f  ^^U  tbwgS  whjpk 
cannot  be  indenmtelv  increased:  ex- 


cent  that  even  for  them,  when  produced 


by  mdHglTYi  thflw  ii  ii  tmaiffliMTflluB, 

daternuned  W  the  ooBt  q(  produotion, 
*Bu t  in  all  things  whfchnlmit  of  m^. 
Snite  mtilt]pliciJLti<tn.  drnftiid  andsupply 
only  determinfl  ttna  pertnrbatioiifi  of 
vflliie,  dunpj^  a  penod  which  cimnot 
Vxcped  the  1*tt^Ti  nr^tinn^  rn^ctpwarj 
for  altgriug  the  sapply.  ,^Tii]e_thus 
riiTItjg  iW^BoiUfttlStiB  of  value,  thev 
th(^ m«*3 [yea  obey&mipftrior  foiye,  ybich 
jnia  k  es  TJilufi  ^avjtntti  towards  Cofitoj 
Vrrid uc ti i m^  ajnd  which  wopldT^fleuIe^ 
and  kopp  tt  thers,  if  frpnh  digturbiog 
in?IueDceH  were  not  iiontinnally  arTfiftjg; 
'to  mfl^elt  again  deviate.  To  yuimie 
tlie  iMvm6  strain  of  metaphor,  demand 

— Y  v.  ■    r-  .T — :--.'•  —^-^ -  -    '1! 


And  Bi>ppTjf_aIwflja  niah  to  an  _^^^_ 
hrinin,  Ptit  the  ..OflpditioiL  of_^^.6^ 
em  d  lib  IT  um^  ib  whep  thiDgs  ejtcli  ange 
Tor  each  other  according  to.  t^§ir_  ^Qsl 

f'*'  production,  or^  m  tE^g^preB^Jon  w.^ 
we  na<Mi.  when  thingB  are  at  theft 
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§  1.  Thb  component  elements  of 
Ck>st  of  Production  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  ¥1rat  Part  of  this  enquiiy.^ 
The  principal  of  them,  and  so  much 


ffTsrT^rTxy:i.!;«.M;Vjry>T'w?a 


'production  of  a  thing  costs  to  its  pro- 
ducer, or  its  leiies  of  producers,  is  the 
labour  expended  in  producing  it.  If 
we  ccmsider  as  the  producer  the  capi- 
talist who  makes  the  advances,  tne 
wofd  Labour  mavbe  replaced  hv  tEe 
word  Wages:  what  the  produce  costs 
to  him,  is  the  wages  which  he  has  had . 
to  'p>y»  At  the  first  glance"  indeed 
tuis  seems  to  be  only  a  part  of  his  out^ 
Itkj,  since  he  has  not  only  paid  wages 
to  labourers,  but  has  likewise  provided 
them  with  tookLmaterials,  and  per- 
haps bodldings.  These  tools,  materials, 
and  bnildiiigB,  however,  were  produced 
W  labour  and  capital ;  and  their  value, 
ne  tliat  of  the  article  to  the  produo- 
tioo  at  fdiich  they  are  subservient, 
*  Snpra,  p|».  19.  M. 


depends  on  cost  of  production,  which 
again  is  resolvable  into  labour.  The 
cost  of  production  of  broadcloth  does 
not  wholly  consist  in  the  wages  of 
weavers ;  which  alone  are  directly  paid 
bv  the  cloth  manufacturor.  It  consists 
also  of  the  wages  of  spinners  and 
woolcombers,  and  it  may  be  added,  of 
shepherds,  all  of  which  the  clothier 
has  paid  for  in  the  price  of  yam.  It 
consists  too  of  the  wages  of  builders 
and  brickmakers,  which  he  has  roim- 
bursed  in  the  contract  price  of  erecting 
his  £fictory.  It  partly  consists  of  the 
wages  of  machine-makers,  iron-founders, 
and  miners.  And  to  these  must  be 
added  the  wages  of  the  carriers  who 
transported  any  of  the  means  and 
appliances  of  the  production  to  the 
place  where  they  were  to  be  used, 
and  the  product  itself  to  the  plaoe 
where  it  is  to  be  sold. 

The  value  of  commodities,  ther^ 
fore,  depends  principally  (we  shall  pre- 
senuy  see  whether  \t  ospend^  «it\<^^^ 
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on  th6  qTiantit7  of  labour  required  for 
their  production ;  induding  in  tlie  ide*. 
of  prodnction,  that  of  couyejEnce  to 
the  market.  "In  estimating,''  says 
^Ricardo^*  "  the  exchangeable  yalue  of 
stocldngs,  for  example,  we  shall  find 
that  their  yalne,  comparativelj  with' 
other  thin|^,  depends  on  the  total 
quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  mann- 
mcture  them  and  bring  them  to 
market.  First,  there  is  the  labour 
necessaiy  to  cultivate  the  land  on 
which  the  raw  cotton  is  grown; 
secondly,  the  labour  of  conyeying  the^ 
cotton  to  the  country  where  the  stock-* 
ings  are  to  be  manufactured,  which 
includes  a  portion  of  the  labour  be- 
stowed in  bmlding  the  ship  in  which  it 
is  conveyed,  and  which  is  charged  m 
tlie  ireight  of  the  goods ;  thirdly,  the 
labour  of  the  spinner  and  weaver; 
fourthly,  a  portion  of  the  labour  of  the 
engineer,  smith,  and  carpenter,  who 
erected  the  buildings  ana  machinery 
by  the  help  of  which  they  are  made ; 
fifthly,  the  labour  of  the  retail  dealer, 
and  of  many  others,  whom  it  is  un- 
necessary further  to  particularize.  The 
'Aggregate  sum  of  these  various  kinds 
of  labour,  determines  the  quantity  of 
other  things  for  which  these  stockmgs 
will  exchange,  while  the  same  con- 
sideration of  tne  various  quantities  of 
labour  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
those  other  things,  will  equally  govern 
the  portion  of  them  which  will  be  given 
for  tne  stockings. 

"  To  convince  ourselves  that  this  is 
the  real  foundation  of  exchangeable 
value,  let  us  suppose  any  improvement 
to  be  made  in  the  means  of  abridging 
labour  in  any  one  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  raw  cotton 
must  pass  before  the  manufactured 
stockings  come  to  the  market  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  things ;  and  oIk 
serve  the  effects  which  wm  follow.  If 
fewer  men  were  required  to  cultivate 
the  raw  cotton,  or  if  fewer  sailors  were 
employed  in  navigating,  or  shipwrights 
in  constructing,  the  ship  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  to  us;  if  fewer  hands 
were  employed  in  raising  the  buildings 
and  machinery,  or  if  these,  when  raised, 

*  Frineiplei   qf  FolUieal   Setmomjf    and 


were^  rendered  mora  effid 
stockings  would  inevitably  Ul 
and  command  less  of  othi 
They  would  fall,  because  a  1 
tity  of  labour  was  necessu] 
production,  and  would  tha 
change  for  a  smaller  quantitj 
things  in  which  no  such  abri( 
labour  had  been  made. 

"Economy  in  the  use 
never  fails  to  reduce  the  rek 
of  a  commodity,  whether  the 
in  the  labour  necessary  to  t 
facture  of  the  commocuty  it 
that  necessary  to  the  format 
capital,  by  the  aid  of  which 
duced.  In  either  case  ths 
stockings  would  fall,  whet) 
were  fewer  men  employed  as 
spinners,  and  weavers,  perso 
diately  necessaiy  to  their  mai 
or  as  sailors,  carriers,  engu 
smiths,  persons  more  inom 
cemed.  In  the  one  case,  t 
saving  of  labour  would  fal 
stockings,  because  that  ]^ 
labour  was  wholly  confinec 
stockings ;  in  the  other,  a  pa 
would  fall  on  the  stoddngi 
mainder  being  applied  to 
other  commodities,  to  the  ; 
of  which  the  buildings,  ni 
and  carriage,  were  subservies 

§2.  It  will  have  been  obae 
Ricardo"expresses  himselfj 
quantitv  of  labour  which  a 
produce  a  commodity  and  w 
market,  were  the  only  thing' 


its  value  depended.     But  j 


cost  of  production  to  the  <y 
^not  laboiy  but  wages,  and  m 
may  be  either  greater  or  less, 
tity  of  labour  being  the  same^ 
'seem  tkat  the  value  of  th< 
cannot  be  determined  soier 
quantity  of  labour,  but  by  tne 
together  with  the  remunertt 
that  values  must  partly  « 


vages. 
in  or 


order  to  decide  this  poii 
be  considered,  that  value  is 
term ;  that  the  value  of  a  con 
not  a  name  for  an  inhereni 
stantive  quality  of  the  thing 
means  the  quantity  of  oth 


^  be  DO  ggoh  thing  aa  a  real  riae  o? 
wagei;  far  if  •wages  conid  not  rise 
wj&oat  a  proporticmal  rise  of  the  price 


of  gierythjng.  thoY  conld  not,  forjairf 
Sriirtiitial  purpose,  rise  at  ah.  This 
mrely  m  »  sMM,  reductio  ad  ab- 


,  and  shows  the  amazdng  ^^lly 
of  the  propositions  which  maj  a«d  do 
become,  and  long  remain,  acoredited 
doctrines  of  popmar  political  economy. 
It  most  be  remembered,  too,  th^t 
general  big^  prices,  even  supposing 
tbem  to  oast,  can  be  of  no  nse  to  a 
piodncw  or  dealer,  considered  as  sach ; 
nnr  if  tiiej  increase  his  money  retnrns. 
they  increase  in  the  same  degree  au 
his  eiq;»enaes.  There  is  no  mode  in 
which  capitalists  can  compensate  them- 
■elvee  for  a  high  cost  of  labour,  throngh 
any  action  on  values  or  prices.  It 
eaanoi  be  prevented  from  taking  its 
effect  in  low  profits.  If  the  labourers 
feal^  get  more,  that  is,  get  the  pro- 
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dnce  of  more  labour,  a  smaller  per- 
centage must  remain  for  profit.  From 
this  Law  of  Distribution,  resting  as  it 
does  on  a  law  of  arithmetic,  there  is  no 
escape.  The  mechanism  of  Exchan^ 
and  Price  may  hide  it  from  us,  but  is 
quite  powerless  to  alter  it. 

§  8.   Although    however,    genefral 
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which  can  be  obtained  in  exchange 
for  it.  The  value  of  one  thing,  must 
always  be  miderstood^  relatively  to 
lome  oihw  thing,  or  to  things  in  general 
Now  tiM  relation  of  one  thing  to  another 
cannot  be  altered  bv  any  cause  which 
afiects  ihem'both  alike.  A  rise  or  fiUl 
of  general  wages  is  a  fact  which  afiects 
all  commodities  in  the  same  manner, 
and  iherefbre  afibrds  no  reason  why 
they  should  exohan^  for  each  other 
in  one  rather  than  in  another  propor- 
tion. To  suppose  that  high  wages 
make  high  values,  is  to  suppose  that 
tiiere  can  be  such  a  thing  as  general 
high  vahiee.  But  this  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms :  the  high  value  of  some 
tlringa  is  sjTnonymous  with  the  low 
value  of  others.  The  mistake  arises 
frtnn  not  attending  to  values,  but  only 
to  prices.  Though  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  rise  of  values,  there 
is  sooh  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of 
prioes.  As  soon  as  we  form  distinctly 
the  idea  of  values,  we  see  that  high  or 
low  wages  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them :  but  that  high  wages  make  high 
prices,  is  a  popmar  and  wide-spread 
opinion.  The  whole  amount  of  error 
involved  in  this  proposition  can  only 
be  seen  thorougmy  when  we  come  to 
the  theory  of  money ;  at  present  we 
peed  only  say  that  if  \i  be  true,  there 


wages,  whether  high  or  low,  do  not 
tJmcX  values,  yet  if  wages  are  higher 
in  one  employment  than  another,  or  if 
they  rise  or  fall  permanently  in  one 
employment  without  doing  so  m  others, 
these  inequalities  do  really  operate 
upon  values.  The  causes  which  make 
wages  vary  from  one  employment  to 
another,  liave  been  considered  in  a 
former  chapter.  When  the  wages  of 
an  employment  permanently  exceed 
the  average  rate,  the  value  of  the 
thing  produced  will,  in  the  same  degree, 
exceed  the  standard  determined  by 
mere  quantity  of  labour.  Things,  for 
example,  which  are  made  by  skilled 
labour,  exchange  for  the  proauce  of  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  unskilled 
labour ;  for  no  reason  but  because  the 
labour  is  more  highly  paid.  If,  through 
the  extension  of  education,  the  labourers 
competent  to  skilled  employments  were 
so  increased  in  number  as  to  diminish 
the  difierence  between  their  wages 
.and  those  of  common  labour,  all  things 
produced  by  labour  of  the  superior 
kind  would  fall  in  value,  compared  with 
things  produced  by  common  labour, 
and  these  might  lie  said  therefore  to 
rise  in  value.  We  have  before  re- 
marked that  the  difficulty  of  passing 
from  one  class  of  employments  to  a 
class  greatly  superior,  has  hitherto 
caused  the  wages  of  au  those  classes 
of  labourers  wno  are  separated  frt)m 
one  another  by  any  very  marked  barrier^ 
to  depend  more  than  might  be  sup- 
posed upon  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  each  class,  considered  sepa- 
rately; and  that  the  inequalities  in 
the  remuneration  of  labour  are  much 
greater  than  oould  exist  if  the  com- 
petition of  the  labouring  people  gene- 
raUy,  could  be  brought  practical^  to 
bear  on  each  particular  employment. 
It  follows  frtmi  this,  that  wages  in 
different  employmento  do  not  rise  or 
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fiftU  BimnltaneoiiBlj,  but  are,  for  short 
and  sometimes  even  for  long  periods, 
nearly  independent  of  one  another. 
All  such  disparities  evidently  alter  the 
,  relative  cost  of  production  of  different 
conukodities,  and  will  therefore  be 
completely  represented  in  their  natm-al 
or  average  value. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  maxim 
laid  down  by  some  of  the  best  political 
economists,  that  wages  do  not  enter 
into  value,  is  expreraed  with  greater 
latitude  tiban  the  truth  warrants,  or 
than  accords  with  their  own  meaning. 
Wages    do    enter    into    value.     The 


jlative  wapes  of  the  labour  necessary 
[or  producing  different   commodities," 


1 


affect  their  value.iust  as  much  as  the 
y^My^  quqntitijs  of  labour.  It  is 
true,  the  absolute  wages  paid  have  no 
effect  upon  values;  out  neither  has 
the  absolute  quantity  of  labour.  1£ 
that  were  to  vary  simultaneously  and 
equally  in  all  commodities,  values 
would  not  be  affected.  I(  for  in- 
stance, the  general  efBcien^y  of  all 
labour  were  increased,  so  that  all 
things  without  exception  could  be  pro- 
duced in  the  same  quantity  as  before 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  labour,  no 
trace  of  this  general  diminution  of  cost 
of  production  would  show  itself  in  the 
values  of  commodities.  Any  change 
which  might  take  place  in  them  would 
onl^  represent  the  unequal  degrees  in 
which  the  improvement  affected  dif- 
ferent things;  and  would  consist  in 
cheapening  those  in  which  the  saving 
of  labour  had  been  the  greatest,  while 
those  in  which  there  had  been  some, 
but  a  less  saving  of  labour,  would  ac- 
tually rise  in  value.  .In  strictness, 
.  therefore,  wa^es  of  labour  liave  as 
jnuch  to  do  with  value  as  quantity  of 
labour :  and  neither  Ricardo  nor  any_ 
'one  efce_  t  as  demeBT tHi£  Tac'tl' '  Tn  con-' 
Bidering,  however,  TEeTcause's  of^o^ii^ 
tjops  in  value,  quantity  of  labour  is 
the  thing  of  chief  importance;  for 
when  that  varies,  it  is  generally  in 
one  or  a  few  commodities  at  a  time, 
but  the  variations  of  wages  fexcept 
passing  fluctuations)  are  usually  ge- 
neral, and  have  no  considerable  efifeiot 
cm  value. 


§  4.  Thus  fiur  of  labour,  or  warn 
as  an  element  in  cost  of  prodnctioD. 
But  in  our  uialysis,  in  the  f^rst  Book, 
of  the  requisites  of  prodacti<ni,  we  fomid 
that  there  ia  another  necesaaiy  element 
in  it  besides  labour,  ^ere  ii  aho 
capital :  and  this  being  TBTrarattol 
abstinence,  the  produce,  or  its  value, 
must  be  sujfficient  to  remunerate,  not 
only  all  the  labour  required,  biitd» 
abstinence  of  all  the  persons  or  iHmd 
the  remuneration  of  tiie  oiflEneni 
of  labourers   was   advanoei 


The  return  for  abstinenoe  is  FiOtL 
And  profit,  we  have  also  seen,  is  not 
exclusively  the  suiplus  remainoiig  to 
the  capitalist  after  ne  has  been  oon- 
pensated  for  his  oatlay,  bat  fomn,  b 
most  cases,  no  unimportant  part  d 
the  outlay  itself.  Ijie  flax-splniMi; 
part  of  whose  expenses  oonsistB  of  tks 
purchase  of  flax  and  of  machiiieiT,  bn 
had  to  pay,  in  their  prioe,  not  only  the 
wages  of  the  labour  by  which  the  flsi 
was  grown  and  the  maohineiy  nade, 
but  the  profits  of  the  grower,  the  flax- 
dresser,  the  miner,  ue  iroiii4bandei; 
and  the  machine-maker.  AB  the* 
profits,  together  with  tihose  of  the  ipiB> 
ner  hunsel^  were  again  advanced  bf 
the  weaver,  in  the  jpnce  of  his  material, 
linen  yam :  and  alouK  with  them  tbs 
profits  of  a  &esh  set  ofmachine-makefa, 
and  of  the  miners  and  iron-worioBn 
who  supplied  them  with  their  metallic 
material.  All  these  advances  fom 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  Ihien. 


rrofits,  therefore,  as  well  as  waw^ 
eilter  into  the  cost  of  production  wmcJi 


determines  the  value  ot  the  prodnce. 


Value,  however,    being    pan^  r» 


lative,  cannot  depend 


»pen 

mi 


upon 


aMhrti 


upon 


wages,  but  upon  relaove  profatt  opIt 
High  general  profits  cannot,  any  man 
than  high  general  wa^s,  be  a  caiBeof 
high  values,  because  high  general  valoef 
are  an  absurdity  and  a  contradidioB. 
In  so  far  as  profits  enter  into  the  coit 
ofproduction  of  all  thinga,  tliey  cannot 
afiect  the  value  of  any.  It  is  odr 
by  entering  in  a  greater  degree  ista 
the  cost  of  production  of  some  tfaiagi 
than  of  others,  that  they  can  hafe  mf 
influence  on  value. 

For  example,  we  have  seen  tbal 
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there  ue  causes  whioh  necessitate  a 
permanentlj  higher  rate  of  profit  iii 
oertain  emplovmeDts  than  in  others." 
There  must  he  a  oompens&tion  for 
sapeiior  risk,  tiouhle,  and  disagreeahl^- 
nesa.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by 
selHng  the  oonunodify  at  a  yalne  above 
that  which  is  dne  to  the  quantity  of 
ktboor  necessary  for  its  production. 
If  gnnjpowder^  exchanged  for  other 
thin^a  in  no  higher  ratio  than  that  of 
the  Ukbour  required  firom  first  to  last 
for  producing  it,  no  one  would  set  up 
a  powder-miU.  Butchers  are  certainly 
a  more  prosperous  class  than  bakers, 
and  do  not  seem  to  he  exposed  to 
greater  risks,  since  it  is  not  remarked 
tiiat  they  are  oftener  bankrupts.  They 
seem,  therefore,  to  obtain  higher  prc^ 
fits,  which  can  only  arise  m>m  the 
more  Hmited  competition  caused  by 
the  unpleasantness,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,^  the  unpopularity  of  their  trade. 
But  tms  higher  profit  implies  that  they 
sell  their  commoclity  at  a  higher  value 
than  tibat  dne  to  their  labour  and  out- 
lay. AU  inequalities  of  profit  which 
are  necessary  and  pennanent,  are  re- 
presented in  the  relative  values  of  the 
cmnmodities. 

§  5.  Profita  however,  may  enter 
more  largely  mto  the  conditions  of 
production  of  one  commodity  than  of 
another,  even  though  there  he  no  dif- 
ference in  the  rato  of  FK>fit  between 
the  two  employments,  ^g  OT^  WM- 
moditr  inav  he  called  upon  to  yield 


.  &  di^g  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  other.  Theexample  by  which 
this  ease  is  usually  illustrated  is  that 
of  inne.  Suppose  a  Quantity  of  wine. 
and  a  quantity  of  dotn,  made  by  equal 
amounts  cl  labour,  and  that  labour 
paid  at  the  same  rate.  The  cloth 
does  not  inmrove  by  keeping;  the 
wine  doef.  Suppose  that,  to  attain 
the  desired  quauty,  the  wine  requires 
to  be  kept  nve  years.  The  producer 
or  dealer  will  not  keep  it^  unless  at 
the  end  dfive  years  he  can  sell  it  for 
as  miioh  more  than  the  cloth,  as 
amoonti  to  five  years  profitaccumu- 
kted  at  oompound  Interest  The  wine 
and  the  eloth  were  made  by  the  same 
origiiial  outlay.    Here  then  is  a  case 


in  which  tbo  natural  vaJue^^  rdatLvely 
to  one  another^  of  two  oommoditjeB,  da 
not  conform  to  their  cost  of  produotion 
alone,  but  to  their  cost  of  prodyotion 
plus  Boruething  else.  Dnlcfis,  indeed, 
for  the  sake  of  generality  m  the  e£- 
preEDion,  we  include  the  profit  which 
the  wino-mercbant  foTBgnefi  during  the 
five  yeai^  in  the  coflt  of  produotion  of 
the  wine :  looking  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
additional  outlay^  over  and  above  his 
other  advances,  for  which  outlay  be 
muAt  b&  mdeninified  at  iast* 

All  commodiiiue  miido  by  machinery 
are  assimilated,  at  least  Appro^mately, 
to  the  wiDe  tn  the  preceding  ^ixamp^. 
In  compAnsoD  with  things  made 
wholly  oj  immediate  labonr^  prolits 
enter  more  largely  into  their  cost  of 
prodnction^  Suppose  two  commodities, 
A  and  B,  each  requiring  a  year  for  its 
producdoQ}  by  means  of  a  capital 
which  we  will  on  thia  ooca^on  denote 
hy^  njoney,  and  Bup^sd  to  be  lOOOi 
A  is  made  wholly  by  nmnediate  labour, 
the  whole  1000^»  being  expended  di- 
rectly iu  wa^fl»  B  JB  made  by  means 
of  labour  which  costs  500(.  and  a  mc^ 
chine  which  costs  5001^  and  the  ma> 
chine  is  worn  out  by  one  yearns  use^ 
The  two  commodities  will  he  eiactly 
of  the  same  value ;  which,  if  oomputea 
in  money f  and  if  profits  are  2U  per 
cenL  per  annmn,  will  be  12002.  But 
of  this  12002.,  in  the  case  of  A,  only 
200^.,  or  one-fii^h}  is  profit :  while  in 
the  oase  of  B  there  is  not  only  the 
2  002.,  bnt  as  mnch  of  bOOl.  (the  price 
of  the  machine)  as  consisted  of  the 
promts  of  the  njaohine-maker ;  which, 
if  we  suppose  the  machine  aleo  to  have 
taken  a  year  for  its  production,  ia  again 
on^-aixth.  So  that  in  the  case  of  A 
only  one-fiixth  of  the  entire  return  is 
profit,  wMkt  ju  B  the  element  of  profit 
comprised  not  only  a  sixth  of  the 
wholes  but  an  ad<Utional  sixUi  of  a 
large  part. 

ae  .greater  the  proportion  of  tha 
^ ,  -^  jcapital  which  ccnsista  of  ma- 
chinerfi  or  tuldingSj  or  material^  or 
anything  else  which  must  be  proyiij^ 
^fcre  the  immediate  labour  can  oom- 
jQience^^  the  morejlargely  will  pro^ 
enter  mtq^the_ooflijn  ji^duction]  It 
u  eqnaHy  tniep  though  not  so  o&rion^ 
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at  firsi-  siglit,  that  greater  dnrabilitj 
in  the  portion  of  capital  which  consists 
of  machinery  or  bnildingBi  has  precisely 
the  same  effect  as  a  greater  amount 
of  it.  As  we  just  supposed  one  ex- 
treme case,  of  a  machine  entirely  worn 
oat  by  a  year's  ose,  let  ns  now  suppose 
the  opposite  and  still  more  extreme 
case,  of  a  machine  which  lasts  for  ever, 
and  re(|uire8  no  repairs.  In  this  case, 
which  IS  as  well  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  as  if  it  were  a  possible 
one,  it  will  be  unnecessary  that  the 
manufacturer  should  ever  be  repaid 
the  5002.  which  he  gave  for  the  ma- 
chine, since  he  has  always  the  machine 
itself,  worth  5002.;  but  he  must  be 
paid,  as  before,  a  profit  on  it.  The 
commodity  B,  therefore,  which  in  the 
case  preyiously  supposed  was  sold  for 
1200*.,  of  which  sum  10002.  were  to 
replace  the  capital  and  2002.  were 
profit,  oan  now  be-  sold  for  7002.,  being 
5002.  to  replace  wa^s,  and  2002.  profit 
on  the  entire  capital.  Profit,  tnere- 
fore,  enters  into  tne  value  of  B  in  the 
ratio  of  2002.  out  of  7002.,  being  two- 
sevenths  of  the  whole,  or  28f  per  cent, 
while  in  the  case  of  A,  as  before,  it 
enters  only  in  the  ratio  of  one-sixth, 
or  1 6|  per  cent.  The  case  is  of  course 
purely  ideal,  since  no  machinery  or 
other  fixed  capital  lasts  for  ever  ;  but 
the  more  durable  it  is,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  this  ideal  case,  and  the 
more  largelv  does  profit  enter  into  the 
return.  I^  for  instance,  a  machine 
worth  6002.  loses  one  fifth  of  its  value 
by  each  year's  use,  1002.  must  be  added 
to  the  return  to  make  up  this  loss,  and 
the  price  of  the  commodity  will  be 
8002.  Profit  therefore  will  enter  into 
it  in  the  ratio  of  2002.  to  8002.,  or  one- 
fourth,  which  is  still  a  much  higher 
proportion  than  one-sixth,  or  2001  in 
12002.,  as  in  case  A. 

From  the  unequal  proportion  in 
which,  in  different  employments,  profits 
enter  into  the  advances  of  the  capi- 
talist, and  therefore  into  the  returns 
required  by  him,  two  conseouences 
follow  in  regard  to  value.  One  i^ 
that  commodities  do  not  exchange  in  thj» 
'ratTo  simply  of  the"  quanfi^ties  oTKBom' 
jequired  to  produce  them ;  not  even  if 
We  allow  l^r  the  unequal  rates  at  whidT 
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different  kinds  of  labour  are  perma 
j^ntl V  reipimeratea.     W  c  hav*  6mE^ 


ulustrated  this  by  the  example  of  wine' 
we  shall  now  further  exemplify  it  by 
the  case  of  commodities  mAde  by  m- 
chinery.   Suppose,  as  before,  an  article 

A,  made  by  a  thousand  poands*  nortli 
of  immediate  labour.    Bat  instead  d 

B,  made  by  5002.  worth  of  immediitB 
labour  and  a  machine  worth  5002.,  let 
us  sup^se  C,  made  by  5002.  worth  d 
immediate  labour  with  the  aid  of  a 
machine  which  has  been  produced  by 
another  5002.  worth  of  imme&te  U- 
bour:  the  machine  requiring  a  jetr 
for  making,  and  worn  oat  by  a  yeir^i 
use ;  profits  beiuK  as  befora  20  per  ceol 
A  and  C  are  made  by  equal  qoantitiei 
of  hibour,  paid  at  the  same  rate :  A  oosti 
10002.  worth  of  direct  laboar;  G,  ooh 
5002.  worth,  which  however  it  iiii« 
up  to  10002.  by  the  laboar  erptaM 
in  the  oonstmotion  of  the  mA^nm  If 
labour,  or  its  remoneratimi,  were  tii 
sole  ingredient  of  cost  of  prodnelioi, 
these  two  things  woold  exchange  ftr 
one  another.  Bat  will  they  do  lef 
Certainly  not.  The  machine  baviM 
been  made  in  a  year  hy  an  ovtkya 
5002.,  and  profits  beinff  80  per  eol, 
the  natural  price  of  the  machine  ii 
6002.:  making  an  additional  lOOL 
which  must  be  advanced,  over  mi 
above  his  other  exnenses,  by  the 
manufacturer  of  C,  and  repaid  to  bin 
with  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  ^Vbiie, 
therefore,  the  commodity  A  is  sold  ftr 
12002.,  C  cannot  be  permanent^  sold 
for  less  than  13202. 

jA  second  oonsegowioe  is,  thfyt  ^fi^gy  ^ 
rise  or  M  of  yeneral  protita  wiM  hsff  ' 
^n  effect  on  values.  Not  indeed  by 
raising  or  lowering  them  genaralh, 
(which,  as  we  have  so  often  sud,  if  • 
contradiction  and  an  impossibiHtj) : 
but  by  altering  the  proportion  in  wbicb 
the  values  of  things  are  afiected  bv 
the  unequal  leng^Uis  of  time  for  wbid 
profit  is  due.  When  two  thingi; 
though  made  by  equal  laboar,  are  of 
unequal  value  because  the  one  isctiM 
upon  to  yield  profit  for  a  greater  aoi- 
her  of  years  or  months  than  the  other, 
this  difference  of  value  will  be  greatir 
when  profits  aiegreater,  and  leas  wbec 
they  are  less.    The  wine  w\n6h  bae  » 
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ield  five  jean  profit  more  than  the 
loth,  will  snrpass  it  in  value  much  more 
f  profits  are  40  per  cent,  than  if  they 
tre  only  20.  The  oommodities  A  and 
u,  whiclt,  thongh  made  hy  equal  qnan- 
ities  of  lahonr,  were  Mid  for  12002. 
md  1320Z.,  a  difference  of  10  per  cent, 
iv^ould,  if  profits  had  been  only  half  as 
nach.  liaye  been  sold  for  11002.  and 
LI55L  »  difference  of  only  5  per  cent. 

It  foUowi  from  this,  that  even  a 
^neral  rise  of  wages,  when  it  inyolves 
%  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour, 
loes  in  some  degree  influence  values, 
[t  does  not  affect  them  in  the  manner 
nil^turly  supposed,  hj^  raising  them 
oniTenttDT.  But  an  increase  in  the 
30st  of  labom',  lowers  profits;  and 
therefore  lowers  in  natural  value  the 
things  into  which  profits  enter  in  a 
^ater  proportion  than  the  average, 
Guid  raises  ihose  into  which  they  enter 
in  a  less  proportion  than  the  average. 
AD  commodities  in  the  production  of 
which  machinery  bears  a  lar^  part, 
sspecially  if  the  machinery  is  very 
durable,  are  lowered  in  their  relative 
ealue  when  profits  fall;  or,  what  is 
equivalent,  other  things  are  raised  in 
^alue  relatively  to  them.  This  truth 
18  sometimes  expressed  in  a  phrase- 
ology more  plausible  than  sound,  by 
laymg  that  a  rise  of  wi^s  raises  the 
ralue  of  ihinps  made  by  labour,  in 
3(nnpari8on  with  those  made  by  ma- 
shinerj.  But  things  made  by  ma- 
^bineiy,  just  as  much  as  any  other 
things,  are  made  by  labour,  namely 
the  labour  which  made  the  machinery 
itsetf :  the  only  difference  being  that 
pfTofits  enter  somewhat  more  largely 
mto  the  production  of  things  for  which 
ttitxhmtiry  is  used,  though  the  prin- 
npal  item  of  the  outlay  is  still  labour, 
[t  is  better,  therefore,  to  associate  the 
fiffect  widi  fall  of  profits  than  with  rise 
>f  wages ;  especially  as  this  lasi  ex- 
pression is  extremely  ambiguous,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  an  increase  of  thn 
bibourer's  reid  remuneration,  rather 
than  of  what  is  alone  to  the  purpose 
tiere,  namely,  the  cost  of  labour  to  its 
nnployer. 


§  6.    Besides  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary elements  in  cost  of  production 


— ^labour  and  profits — there  are  others 
which  are  artificial  and  casual jas  for- 
jPfltanCg  ft  taaL  The  tax  on  malt  is 
as  muoh  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produo- 
tion  of  that  article,  as  the  wages  of 
the  labourers.  The  expenses  which 
the  law  imposes,  as  well  as  those  which 
the  nature  of  thin»  imposes,  must  be 
reimbursed  with  tne  ordinaiy  profit 
fiom  the  value  of  the  produce,  or  the 
things  will  not  continue  to  be  produced. 
But  the  infiuence  of  taxation  on  value 
is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
the  innaenoe  of  wages  and  of  profits. 
It  is  not  general  taxation,  but  differ- 
ential  taxation,    that    produces    the 


effect.  If  all  productions  were  taxed 
so  as  to  take  an  equal  percentage  from 
all  profits,  relative  values  would  be  in 
no  wa^  disturbed.  If  only  a  few  com- 
modities were  taxed,  their  value  wou]d 
rise :  and  if  only  a  few  were  left  un-^ 
taxed,  their  value  would  fall.  If  half 
were  taxed  and  the  remainder  untaxed, . 
the  first  half  would  rise  and  the  last 
would  fall  relatively  to  each  other. 
This  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
eaualize  the  expectation  of  profit  in 
au  employments,  without  which  the 
taxed  employments  would  ultimately, 
if  not  immediately,  be  abandoned. 
But  general  taxation,  when  equally 
imposed,  and  not  disturbing  the  re- 
lations of  different  productions  to  one 
another,  cannot  produce  any  effect  on 
values. 

We  have  thus  far  supposed  that  al) 
the  means  and  appliances  which  enter 
into  the  cost  of  production  of  com- 
modities, are  things  whose  own  value 
depends  on  their  cost  of  production. 
Some  of  them,  however,  may  belong  to 
the  class  of  things  which  cannot  be 
increased  ad  libitum  in  quanti^,  and 
which  therefore,  if  the  demand  goes 
beyond  a  certain  amount,  command  a 
scarcity  value.  The  materials  of  manj 
of  the  ornamental  articles  manufac- 
tured in  Italy  are  the  substances  called 
TO88O,  giallo,  and  verde  antico,  which, 
whether  truly  or  falsely  I  know  not, 
are  asserted  to  be  solely  derived  from 
the  destruction  of  ancient  columns 
and  other  ornamental  structures:  the 
quarries  from  which  the  stone  was 
originally  cut  being  exhausted,  or  their 
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locality  forgotten.*  A  material  of 
such  a  nature,  if  in  mnch  demand, 
must  be  at  a  scarcity  valne  ;  and  this 
vahie  enters  into  tne  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and,  consequently,  into  the  value, 
of  the  finished  article.  The  time  seems 
to  be  approaching  when  the  more 
valuable  rare  will  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  scarcity  value  of  the 
material.  Hitherto  the  diminishing 
number  of  the  animals  which  produce 
them,  in  the  wildernesses  of  Siberia  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Esquimaux  Sea, 
has  operated  on  the  value  only  through 
the  greater  labour  which  has  become 
necessary  for  securing  an^  given  quan- 
tity of  the  article ;  smce,  without 
doubt,  by  employing  labour  enough,  it 
might  still  be  obtained  in  much  greater 
abundance  for  some  time  longer. 
^ut  the  case  in  which  scarcity  value 
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^hiefly  operates  in  adding  to  cost  of 
production,  is  the  case  of  natural 
^gents.  These,  when  unappropriated, 
and  to  be  had  for  the  taiing,  do  not 
enter  into  cost  of  production,  save  to 
the  extent  of  the  laoour  which  may  be 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  use.  £ven 
when  appropriated,  they  do  not  (as  we 
have  already  seen^  bear  a  value  in)m 
the  mere  fact  of  tne  appropriation,  but 
onlv  from  scarcity,  that  is,  from  limi- 
tation of  supply.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  often  do  bear  a  scar- 
city value.  Suppose  a  tail  of  water, 
in  a  place  where  there  are  more  mills 
wanted  than  there  is  water-power  to 
supply  them ;  the  use  of  the  fall  of 
water  will  have  a  scarcity  value,  suffi- 
cient either  to  bring  the  demand  down 
to  the  supply,  or  to  pay  for  the  creation 
of  an  artificial  power,  by  steam  or 
otherwise,  equal  in  efficiency  to  the 
water-power. 

*  Some  of  these  qnarries,  I  beliere,  hare 
hfien  redlMOTered.  »nd  are  attain  worka<i* 


A  natural  agent  being  «  penenioi 
in  perpetuity,  and  being  only  servioe- 
able  by  the  products  resulting  from  iti 
continued  employment,  the  ordinaiy 
mode  of  denving  benefit  from  iti 
ownership  is  by  an  annual  equivalent, 
paid  by  the  person  who  uses  it,  from 
the  proceeds  of  its  use.  This  eonivS' 
lent  always  ipight  ^)e,  a^d  ggpeyallYigi. 
germed  rent.  The  question  therefore, 
respecting  the  influence  which  the  ap- 
propriation of  natural  agents  produoei 
on  values,  is  often  stated  in  tms  form: 
Does  Bent  enter  into  Cost  of  Fkodno- 
tion  ?  and  the  answer  of  the  best  poli- 
tical economists  is  in  the  negaoisi 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  the  a«kp> 
tion  of  these  sweeping  ezpresiioii^ 
even  b^  those  who  are  aware  of  tibe 
restrictions  with  which  they  mnit  U 
taken;  for  there  is  no  denying  tbil 
they  stamp  a  general  principle  mm 
firmly  on  the  mind,  than  it  it  wen 
hedged  round  in  theoir  with  all  iti 
practical  limitations.  Bat  they  ali» 
puzzle  and  mislead,  and  create  an  im- 
pression unfavourable  to  political  eco- 
nomy, as  if  it  disregarded  the  eviduioi 
of  facts.  No  one  can  deny  that  rent 
sometimes  enters  into  ceet  of  prodoo- 
tion.  K I  buy  or  rent  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  build  a  cloth  manufactorj  on  it, 
the  ground-rent  forma  legidmately  a 
part  of  my  expenses  of  production, 
which  must  be  repaid  by  tne  prodiicL 
And  since  all  factories  are  buih  os 
ground,  and  most  of  them  in  placet 
where  ground  is  pecuh'arly  varoaUe, 
the  rent  paid  for  it  muat,  on  the  ave- 
rage, be  compensated  in  the  yalnes  o( 
all  tilings  made  in  factoriea.  In  whst 
sense  it  is  true  that  rent  does  not  enter 
into  the  cost  of  production  or  affect  tLs 
value  of  agricultural  produce,  n^  h 
shown  in  the  succeeding  cha|rter. 


UMT  IN  ITS  BBLATION  TO  VALUK 
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Iftws  wbich  datennino  the  volDe  of  two 
3laE»«9     of    ooimiiodities ;  ^the    aqiall 


oh.  beingjyyoMl^d 

-  TiaiHi  tJiwir  valni 


LBtr  Talna  Gnu 
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rwijsi^!raTf»  i?ffi  Krra 


Epjiftia 


tb^t  ibieir  owt  of  prodqctioD  fif  they 
wfaioh  they  cannot  penaanentlj  fall 


y^d  the  IgJlgo  claaft^^  which  can  hg  mnU 
pplied  adllhiium  h?  l^^our  anJcapital^ 
^iid_pr  wEich.  the  coijt  of  prodnotion 
fijea  the  rtjaxii^nim  ae  well  &a  the 
mjnininiri  lit  i^vhich  thoj^  cap  pengv 
nentTj  ^-S'^Oi:i|]j,:e,  But  there  ia  Htill  ft 
third  Eni  of  commoditiea  to  ba  con- 
sidered ;  tboHO  which  have,  not  one, 
Lat  aeveTBTpOBte  of  prodnction^  whicn 


iam&amoniit  of  jakror  and  capital  l  of 
^bicli  so  much  may  he  produo&d  at  a. 
gTven  C06t,  but  tt  turther  amLUtity  not 
without  &_  greater  QOBt  Theae  coiii- 
iDoditiea  form  an  tutennediate  claeia, 
pait^'iking  of  the  ^^haracter  of  hoth  tho 
others^  yh&  principal  of  them  ia  ajgri- 
cnituriil  pn)dufiB^._  We  Tiavo  already 
mado  abiinJiint  reference  to  the  ftinda- 
tnent&l  tmtb,  that  in  agrionlture^  the 
£tate  of  the  art  being  giv^D,  doohUng 
Uie  Ubonr  does  not  douhle  the  oroduce  ; 
th^ntif  an  increaaedqaantitjof  prfHluce 
iu  reqiured^  the  additional  aupplj  te 
obtained  at  a  ^eater  cost  than  the 
firat.  Where  a  hnndrtid  quartei-e  of 
corn  are  ail  that  ia  at  present  required 
froTO  the  landa  of  a  given  TiUa^,  if 
the  growth  of  popuiation  made  it  ne- 
c«asaT7  to  raise  a  huadr^^d  more,  either 
bj  breaking  up  worse  land  now  uncol- 
ti  rated,  of  b^  a  more  elaborate  cultivtt* 
ti[}n  of  the  land  already  under  tbo 
plough,  tbe  additional  hundred,  or 
i9ome  part  of  th^^  at  least^  might  oost 
double  or  treble  asi  much  per  quarter 
la  the  former  inipply. 

If  the   firit  hundred  quarters  wore 
4U  reiaed  at  the  same  ezpeuae  (quIt 


the  beat  land  bemg  onltiTated)  :  and  if 
that  expenae  would  he  remanerated 
with  the  ordinai7  progt  by  a  prioe  of 
20s.  th$  quarter ;  the  natural  price  of 
wheat,  an  long  aa  no  more  than  that 
quantity  waa  required,  would  be  30*. ; 
and  it  could  only  riae  above,  or  fgjl 
bebw  that  price^  from  TiciEiHitudes  of 
seziaona,  or  other  ca^al  variatiotiB  in 
supply.  But  if  the  ^pulatton  of  the 
diHtriut  advanoed,  a  time  would  arrive 
whi^n  more  than  a  ucindred  qoarters 
would  be  neceasaiy  to  feed  it.  We 
muat  anjppoBe  that  there  ia  no  aceoHa 
to  ajiy  ForQigD  supply.  By  the  hjp» 
theaJH,  no  more  thaa  a_hujjt{reJ  qnartere 


can^be  produced  in  the  district^  uiJeBj 
by  eitherl>ringing  worne  land  into  cul^ 
tivatioii.  or  _alteriiiij  the  hjutem  of 
cidtiire  to  a  mora  ejcpeiiKiTe  one. 
TCti;itbfcr  i}f  tlioat  things  wtH  be  done 
wT^tWt  a  risfl  in  prjj?ei  This  rii*B  of 
pnce^will  gradually  be  brought  about 
by  tbe  iucreasing  demand.  So  long 
as  the  price  has  riaen,  but  Dot  nmn 
enough  to  repay  with  the  ordinary 
pro^t  tbe  coat  of  producing  an  addi- 
tional quantity,  the  inscreased  value  of 
the  limited  supply  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  acaroity  yalue.  Suppose 
that  it  will  not  answer  to  OQldvate  the 
suoond  best  land,  or  land  of  the  aeoond 
dei^^ee  of  remote nesa,  for  a  lesa  return 
than  25».  the  quarter ;  and  that  this 
price  is  alao  neceseary  to  remunerate 
the  expensive  oper^tiona  by  which  an 
increased  produoe  might  be  raiaed 
from,  land  of  the  firat  quality.  If  so, 
the  price  will  rise,  thrcughthe  increased 
demand,  until  it  reaches  25f.  That 
will  now  be  the  natural  price ;  being 
the  price  without  which  the  quantity, 
for  which  society  has  a  demand  at 
that  price,  will  not  be  produced.  At . 
that  price,  however,  society  c&n  go  on  , 
for  some  time  loDgt^r;  oould  go  on  « 
perhaps  for  ever,  if  populfltion  did  nol 
increase,  llie  price^  having  attained 
that  noixLt  will  not  again  permanently^ 
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recede  (thongb  it  may  fall  temporarily 
firom  accidental  abundance);  nor  will 
it  advance  further,  so  long  as  society 
can  obtain  the  supply  it  requires  with- 
out a  second  increase  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

I  have  made  use  of  Price  in  this 
reasoning,  as  a  convenient  symbol  of 
Value,  from  the  greater  fjEtmiiiarity  of 
the  idea ;  and  I  shall  continue  to  do 
•o  as  fjEir  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 
In  the  case  supposed,  dififerent  por- 
tions of  the  supply  of  com  have  dif- 
ferent costs  of  production.  Though 
the  20.  or  50,  or  150  quarters  addi- 
tional have  been  produced  at  a  cost 
proportional  to  25<.,  the  original  hun- 
ared  quarters  per  annum  are  still  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  only  proportional  to 
20<.  This  is  self-evident,  if  the  original 
and  the  additional  supply  are  produced 
on  different  qualities  of  land.  It  is 
equfdly  true  if  they  are  produced  on 
the  same  land.  Suppose  that  land  of 
the  best  quality,  which  produced  100 
quarters  at  20«.,  has  been  made  to 
produce  150  by  an  expensive  process, 
which  it  would  not  answer  to  under- 
take without  a  price  of  25«.  The  cost 
which  requires  258.  is  incuired  for  the 
sake  of  50  quarters  alone :  the  first 
hundred  might  have  continued  for  ever 
to  be  produced  at  the  original  cost, 
and  with  the  benefit,  on  that  quantity, 
of  the  whole  rise  of  price  caused  by 
the  increased  demand :  no  one,  there- 
fore, will  incur  the  additional  expense 
for  the  sake  of  the  additional  fifty, 
unless  they  alone  will  pay  for  the 
whole  of  it.  The  fifty,  tnerefore,  will 
be  produced  at  their  natural  price, 
proportioned  to  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
auction  :  while  the  other  hundred  will 
now  bring  in  5^.  a  quarter  more  than 
their  natural  price — than  the  price 
corresponding  to,  and  sufficing  to  re- 
munerate, their  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

^If  the  production  of  any,  even  the 
jmnallest,  poi-tion  of  the  supply,  re- 
^quires  as  a  necessaiy  condition  a 
^certain  j>rice  '  that  "price"  will  be  ob-' 
^taine4.  for__aM  IHe,  .rest..  We  are  not 
able  to  buy  one  loaf  cheaper  than 
another  because  the  com  from  which 
it  w<M  made,  being  grown  on  a  richer 


soil,  has  cost  less  to  the  ^pmwnr.  The 
value,  therefore,  of  an  article  (meaning 
its  natural,  which  is  the  same  with  iti 
average  value)  is  determined  hj  tlw 
cost  of  that  portion  of  the  sappl; 
which  is  produced  and  brought  to 
market  at  tne  greatest  expense.  Thii 
js  the  Lftw  of  Value  of  the  third  of 
the  three'  classes  into 


modities  are  divided. 


yf  j}h^  ftiidgf 
which  all  ooia- 


§  2.  If  the  portion  of  prodnoe  raised 
in  the  most  unutvoorablecirciunstanoM, 
obtains  a  value  proportioned  to  its  ootl 
of  production ;  all  the  portions  raised 
in  more  fieivourable  circiimstanoefl^  s^ 
ing  as  they  must  do  at  the  same  value, 
obtain  a  value  more  than  proportioDed 
to  their  cost  of  production.  Taeir  value 
is  not,  correctly  speaking,  a  soarcitv 
value,  for  it  is  determined  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  production  oi  tk 
commodity,  and  not  by  the  degree  of 
deamess  necessary  for  keeping  down 
the  demand  to  the  level  oi  a  limited 
snpj^ly.  The  owners,  however,  of  thoie 
portions  of  the  produce  einoy  a  ni* 
vilege;  they  obtain  a  value  which 
yields  them^  more  than  the  oidimnr 
profit.  If  this  advantage  depends  vftM 
any  special  exemption,  aucJi  as  bent 
fr&d  from  a  tax,  or  upon  any  penonit 
advantages,  physical  or  mental,  or 
any  peculiar  process  only  laiown  to 
themselves,  or  upon  the  poseessioo  d 
a  greater  capital  than  other  peopk 
or  upon  vanouB  other  things  wluLh 
might  be  enumerated,  they  retain  it  to 
themselves  as  an  extra  gain,  over  and 
above  the  general  profits  of  capital,  sf 
the  nature,  in  some  sort,  of  a  monopolj 
profit.  But  when,  as  in  the  cue 
which  we  are  more  particularly  ood- 
sidering,  the  advantage  depends  ob 
the  possession  of  a  natural  agent  o:' 
pecuuar  (quality,  as,  for  ipRtaiv^,  o( 
more  fertile  land  than  that  which 
determines  the  general  vaJue  of  the 
commodity,  and  when  this  natunl 
agent  is  not  owned  by  themaelTet; 
the  person  who  does  own  it,  is  iU)le  u 
exact  from  them,  in  the  form  of  reot, 
the  whole  extra  gain  derived  firamiu 
use.  We  are  thus  brought  by  another 
road  to  the  Law  of  Rent,  investigated 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  tiwMth 
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again  see,  ii  the 
a  the  unequal  retamf 
^Ig^m  of  the  capital  em- 
)  yjii  Whatever  surplus 
1^  agrioultUFal  capital 
Q  ini  what  is  produced  bj 
tjliiiBt  of  capital  on  the 
Jtder  the  most  expensive 
lition,  which  the  existing 
•odet^  compel  a  recourse 
ihs  will  naturally  be  paid 
Uiat  capital,  to  tne  owner 
1  which  it  is  employed, 
ng  thought  bj  political 
unong  the  rest  even  by 

that  the  produce  of  land 
I  monopoly  value,  because 
I  addition  to  the  ordinary 
^  it  always  yields  some- 

for  rent.  This  we  now 
t)neou8.  A  thing  cannot 
oly  value,  when  its  supply 
ased  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
I  only  willing  to  incur  the 
more  com  than  the  exist- 

is  grown,  it  is  because 

not  risen  high  enough  to 
uy  one  for  growing  it. 
t  reserved  for  other  uses, 
re)  which  at  the  existing 
r  the  existing  processes, 
9  ordinary  profit,  is  tole- 
I,  unless  some  artificial 
^rvenes,  to  be  cultivated, 
hing  may  be  left  for  rent, 
there  is  any  land  fit  for 
'hich  at  the  existing  price 
lofitably  cultivated  at  all, 
)  some  land  a  little  better, 
ield  the  ordinaiy  profit, 
thing  for  rent:  and  that 
n  the  boundaiy  of  a  farm, 
Ivated  by  the  farmer;  ijf 
kbly  by  the  proprietor,  or 
ST  person  on  sufferance, 
and  at  least,  under  culti- 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be. 
sfo^.  forms  no  part  of  the 


action  which  determines 
)f  agiicultural  produce. 
)B  no  doubt  may  be  con- 
lich  it  might  do  so,  and 
too.  We  can  imagine 
full^  peopled,  and  with  all 
)  soil  so  completely  occu- 
>  produce  any  additional 


quantity  would  require  more  labour 
toan  the  produce  would  feed:  and  if 
we  anppose  this  to  be  the  conditioii  of 
the  whole  world,  or  of  a  country  de- 
barred from  foreign  supply,  then,  ii 
population  continued  increasing,  both 
the  land  and  its  produce  would  really 
rise  to  a  monopoijr  or  scarcity  price. 
But  this  state  of  tmngs  never  can  have 
really^  existed  anywhere,  unless  pos- 
sibly in  some  smaU  island  cut  off  nom 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  nor  is  there  any 
danger  whatever  that  it  should  exist 
It  certainly  exists  in  no  known  region 
at  present.  Monopoly,  we  have  seen, 
oem  take  effect  on  value,  only  through 
limitation  of  supply.  In  all  countnes 
of  any  extent  tnere  is  more  cultivable 
land  than  is  yet  cultivated :  and  while 
there  is  any  such  surplus,  it  is  th^ 
same  thing,  so  far  as  that  quality  of 
land  is  concerned,  as  if  there  were  an 
indefinite  quantity.  What  is  prac- 
tically limited  in  supply  is  only  the 
better  qualities ;  and  even  for  those,  io 
much  'rent  cannot  be  demanded  as 
would  bring  in  the  competition  of  the 
lands  not  yet  in  cultivation ;  the  rent 
of  a  piece  of  land  must  be  somewhat 
less  than  the  whole  excess  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness over  that  of  the  best  land 
which  it  is  not  yet  profitable  to  cul- 
tivate ;  that  is,  it  must  be  about  equal 
to  the  excess  above  the  worst  land 
which  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate.  The 
land  or  the  capital  most  unfavourably 
ciroumstanced  among  those  actually 
emplo^red,  pays  no  rent ;  and  that  land 
or  capital  determines  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction which  regulates  die  value  of 
the  whole  produce.  Thus  rent  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  no  cause  of  value,  ; 
but  the  price  of  the  privilege  which  i 
the  inequality  of  the  returns  to  different 
portions  of  agricultural  produce  confers 
on  all  except  the  least  favoured  portion.  _^ 
Bent,  in  short,  merely  equalizes  the^ 
profits  of  different  farming  capitals,  by 
enabling  the  landlord  to  appropriate 
all  extra  gains  occasioned  uj  supe- 
ri<»ity  of  natural  advantages.  If  all 
landlords  were  unanimously  to  torego 
their  rent,  they  would  but  transfer  it 
to  the  farmers,  without  benefiting  the 
consumer;  for  the  existing  price  ol 
com  would  still  be  an  indispensable 
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condition  of  tbo  production  of  part  of 
the  eziflting  snpply,  and  if  a  part 
obtained  that  pnce  the  whole  would 
obtain  it.  |  JOent,  therefore,  unleBS 
artificially  .nnoreased  by  restriotiira 
laws,  is  no  burthen  on  the  consumerj 
it  does  not  raise  the  price  of  oonii  ana 
la  no  otherwise  a  detriment  to  the 
public,  than  inasmuch  as  if  the  state  had 
retained  it,  or  imposed  an  e(]^uiyalent 
in  the  shape  of  a  land-tax,  it  would 
then  have  been  a  fund  applicable  to 
general  instead  of  private  advantage. 

I  3.  Agricultural  productions  are 
not  the  only  commodities  which  have  ■ 
several  different  costs  of  production  at 
onoe,  and  which,  in  consequence  of 
that  difference,  and  in  propomon  to  it, 
afford  a  rent.  Mines  are  also  an  in- 
,stance.  Almost  all'ldndB  of  raw  materiaf 
extracted  from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
— metals^  coals,  precious  stones,  &c., 
are  obtained  from  mines  differing  con- 
siderably in  fertility,  that  is,  pelding 
very  different  quantities  of  the  product 
to  the  same  quantity  of  labour  and 
capitaL  This  being  the  case,  it  is  an 
obvious  question,  why  are  not  the  most 
fertile  mines  so  worked  as  to  supply 
the  whole  market  ?  No  such  question 
can  arise  as  to  land;  it  being  self- 
evident,  that  the  most  fertile  lands 
could  not  possibly  be  made  to  supply 
the  whole  demand  of  a  iully-peopled 
country;  and  even  of  what  tney  do 
yield,  a  part  is  extorted  from  them  by 
a  labour  and  outlay  as  great  as  that 
required  to  grow  the  same  amount  on 
worse  land.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
mines ;  at  least,  Dot  universally.  There 
are,  perhaps,  cases  in  which  it  is  im- 
possil)le  to  extract  from  a  particular 
vein,  in  a  given  time,  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  ore,  because  there 
is  only  a  limited  surface  of  the  vein 
exposed,  on  which  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  labourers  cannot  be  simul- 
taneously employed.  But  this  is  not 
true  of  all  mines.  In  collieries,  for 
examplo,  some  other  cause  of  limita- 
tion mot  be  sought  for.  In  some 
instances  the  owners  limit  the  quan- 
titv  raised,  in  order  not  too  rapidly  to 
exhaust  the  r>ine :  in  others  there  are 
uaid  to  be  cor^ibinations  of  ownurs,  to 


keep  up  a  monopoly  pr)^ 
the    production.      Whatt 
causes,  it  is  a  fact  that  i^^ 
ferent  degrees  of  riohness  ai|.^ 
tion,  and  since  the  value  of» 
duce  must  be  proportioTial  tt 
of  production  at  me  worst  m: 
tility  and  sitnation  taken  togat 
IB  m^re  than  proportional  to  t* 
the  oest.    All  mines  superior  tz 
duce  to  the  worst  actually  worked 
yield,  therefore,  a  rent  equal  tc 
excess.    Tliey  may  yield  more; 
the  worst  mine  may  itself. yield  a; 
Mines  being  comparatively  fsw.  \ 
qualities  do  not  graduate  ^pent^ 
one  another,  as  tne  qualities  or  J 
do ;  and  the  demand  may  be  mA  a 
keep  the  value  of  the  prodooe  i 
siderably  above  the  cost  m  prododi 
at  the  worst  mine  now  warVe^  vl 
out  bein^  sufficient  to  bring  into  qN 
tion  a  still  worse.  During  ueiBtan 
the  produce  is  really  at  a  kmI 
value. 

Fis^fflSff  W?  Wiother  e^amnk  jj 
ones  m  the  open  sea  are  not  ^ 
priated,  but  fisneries  in  lakes  nm 
almost  always  are  so,  and  Bjwg 
oyster-beds  or  other  particnltf  ftUl 
grounds  on  coasts.  We  miyjj 
salmon  fisheries  as  anexamplaal 
whole  class.  ^  Some  riven  aw  ftrjjj 
productive  in  salmon  than  oM 
None,  however,  without  bdnK  • 
hausted,  can  supply  more  than  ftti 
limited  demand.  The  demand  rf 
country  like  England  can  only  !»■ 

Slied  oy  taking  salmon  froi°  ■? 
ifferent  rivers  of  unequal  prododf 
ness,  and  the  value  must  U  vaSet 
to  repay  the  cost  of  obtaining  the! 
from  the  least  productive  of  tnw^J 
others,  therefore,  will  if  appropBJ 
afford  a  rent  equal  to  the  value  offl 
superiority.  Much  higher  than  ttj 
cannot  be,  if  there  are  saknon  m 
accessible  which  from  distanoe  (f 
ferior  productiveness  have  not  y«i< 
tributed  to  supply  the  martat 
there  are  not,  the  value,  doubtleai,! 
rise  to  a  scarcity  rate,  and  the* 
fisheries  in  use  may  then  yield  a 
siderable  rent 

Both  in  the  case  of  mines  aa 
fisheries,  the  natuial  order  of  rm 
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Isble  to  be  intenrapted  by  the  opening 
)f  a  new  mine,  or  a  new  fisbery,  of 
niperior  quality  to  some  of  those 
iLready  in  use.  The  first  efifect  of  such 
m  incadent  is  an  increase  of  the  supply ; 
which  of  couTBe  lowers  the  value  to 
Kill  fiirth  an  increased  demand.  This 
reduced  value  may  be  no  longer  suf- 
Sdent  to  remunerate  the  worst  of  the 
existing  mines  or  fisheries,  and  these 
[nay  consequently  be  abandoned.  If 
the  superior  mines  or  fisheries,  with 
the  addition  of  the  one  newly  opened, 
prod  act]  as  much  of  the  oommoditj  as 
LH  recjiiired  at  the  lo\Tor  value  eerre- 


fpondmg  to  their  lower  ooet  of  produc-  ^.  Jiie_<>f  a  prooBSH  by  whic" 
tion,  the  fall  of  value  wiU  bo  permanent.   Ihroduction  jalesBeneil     If  t!i( 


ind  there  will  be  a  csorreBpoQdiijg  fall 
in  the  rental  of  thoae  minea  or  fiaberi&a 
which  are  not  abindoned.  In  th^ 
:^aBe,  when  things  have  pertnanently 
idjuffted  them^lvea^ithe  rsEialt  will  h% 
that  the  scale  of  qBalitiea  wMeib  supply 
the  market  will  have  been  ont  abort  at 
the  lower  end,  while  a  new  ins^rtioQ 
iritl  have  been  made  in  the  scale  at 
lome  pojQt  higher  up ;  and  the  wor§t 
mine  €ft  fishery  in  use — the  one  which 
regnlfttea  tbe  ront^  of  tbe  superior 
jualiLidfl  and  the  value  of  the  eom- 
modity  ^^tdll  be  a  mine  or  £^eryof 
better  qoality  than  that  by  which 
they  were  preyioualy  tegulRted. 


that! 


«ctaTIy   for    rcaT 


_*cta!ly 

ieaice  ■  and  wlien  so  xmcd,  j^j^ Ida  a 
peutj  determined  bj  principles  aimilaf 
to    thoBC    alrJatly   Taid    down.      The 


=-.^.  ~aIrJacly   Tj ^^     . 

ground  rent  of  a  Bnildingj  and  the  rent 
of  a  garden  or  park  attached  to  it,  wiU 
not  be  less  than  the  rent  which  the 
tame  land  would  afford  in  agriculture  : 
but  may  be  greater  than  this  to  an 
Endefimte  amotmt :  the  sarplua  being 
Bither  in  consideration  of  beauty  or  en 
^onvenienoi?^  tbe  oonveuience  ofEen 
consisting  in  superior  iacilitiea  for 
pecumary  gaio.  Sitet  of  remarkable 
oeautT  are  generally  limited  in  supply^ 
ind  tbereforsj  if  in  great  demand,  are 
at  a  Boardty  value.  Sites  anperior 
(ndy  in  convenience,  are  gOT^med  as  to 
♦hfiir  value  by  the  ordinary  piinoiplo  a 
^frent.  The  ground  rent  of  a  honae 
in  a  gmall  yillage  is  hut  Ettle  higher 
ilkan  tbe    mat  of  a  aimilar  patch  nf 
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ground  in  the  <^n  fields :  but  that  of 
a  shop  in  Gheapside  will  exceed  these, 
by  the  whole  amount  at  which  people 
estimate  the  superior  facilities  of  money- 
making  in  the  more  crowded  place. . 
The  rents  of  whar&ge,  dock  and 
harbour  room,  water-power,  and  many 
other  privileges,  may  be  analysed  on 
similar  principles. 

§  4.  Gases  of  extra  profit  analogous 
to  rent,  are  more  frequent  in  the  trans- 
actions of  indiistrv  t^ian  ia  aonictimea 
sappoeed,  JLake  the  caae,  for  example, 
of  ji_patentj  or  exciomve  priTJlBKe  tor 


ilcb  PO#t  of 

^       __      ,  .  _^ ^._    _.  .  e  value  oT 

the  product  continuee  to  be  reflated 
by  what  it  coets  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  persiat  in  tbe  old  procesa, 
the  patentee  will  make  an  extra  [profit 
eqnal  to  tbe  advantage  wbich  hia  pro" 
o^BB  po&seasea  over  Iheira.  This  extra 
profit  is  essentially  fiimilar  to  renti  and 
eouietimefl  even  asaumea  the  form  of 
it ;  the  patentee  allowing  to  other  pro- 
dacers  the  uae  of  bis  privLlegH^  In  con- 
aidoration  of  an  annual  payment.  So 
loGg  aa  be,  aud  thoae  whom  he  asao^ 
ciatea  in  the  privilege,  do  not  produce 
enough  to  fluppty  tbe  whole  mnrket,  so 
long  the  onginal  cost  of  production, 
btiing  tbe  necessary  condition  of  pro- 


Land    ia   used  for  other    purposee    ducing  a  part^  will  rebate  the  value 


of  the  whole  ;  and  the  patentee  will  be 
enabled  to  keep  up  hi  a  rent  to  a  ftill 
o^uivaleot  for  the  advantage  which 
hia  proceaa  gives  him.  In  the  com- 
mencement indeed  he  will  probably 
forego  a  part  of  thie  advantage  for  tbe 
sake  of  underselling  others:  the  in- 
creased Bupply  wbich  be  bringa  for- 
ward will  tower  the  valiie^  and  make 
the  trade  a  bad  one  for  thow  who  do 
not  share  in  tbe  privilege:  many  of 
whom  therefore  will  gradually  retire^ 
or  n^Btrict  thoir  nperationa,  op  enter 
into  amingemeuts  with  the  patentee. 
Aa  his  supply  increases  theirs  will 
diminish,  the  value  meanwhUo  con- 
tinuing slightly  depresBed,  But  if  he 
Btops  short  in  hi«  opera tiona  before  the 
market  is  wholly  supplied  by  tbe  uew 
process,  things  w^U  again  adjust  them 
selves  to  what  was  the  natural  value 
befoTB  the  invention  wae  maile.  thnd 
U 
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the  benefit  of  the  improvement  will 
accrue  solely  to  the  patentee. 
The  extra  gains  which  any  prodncer 


OT  dealer  obtains  through  superior  ta^ 
'lents  for  bnsinesB.  or  superior  business 
ftrrangeipents.    are    very  much  of   a 


ndndT  5  an  BT 


mmilw-  kmd]  If  all  his  competitors 
~^ad  the  same  advantages,  and  used 
them,  the  benefit  would  be  transferred 
to  their  customers,  through  the  dimi- 
nished value  of  the  article:  he  only 
retains  it  for  himself  because  he  is 
able  to  bring  his  commodity  to  market 
at  a  lower  cost,  while  its  value  is  deter- 
mined by  a  higher.  All  advantages, 
in  fact,  which  one  competitor  has  over 
anotheri  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
whether  personal  or  the  result  of  social 
arrangements,  bring  the  commodity,  so 
far,  into  the  Tliird  Class,  and  assimilate 
the  possessor  of  jlie  advantage  to  a 
receiver  of  rent.  ^Vages  and  profits 
represent  the  unf^ersal  elements  in 
production,  while  rent  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  differential  and  pecu- 
liar :  any  difference  in  favour  of  certain 
producers,  or  in  favour  of  jproduotion  in 
certain  circumstances,  bemg  the  source 
of  a  gain,  which,  though  not  called 


rent  unless  paid  pexiodically  by  om 
person  to  another,  is  governed  l^  kwi 
entirely  the  same  witn  it.  The  price 
paid  for  a  differential  advantage  h 
producing  a  commodity,  oannot  enter 
mto  the  general  coat  of  pioductian  of 
the  commodity. 

A  commomty  may,  no  doubt,  ii 
some  contingencies,  yield  a  rent  em 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  co- 
cumstances  of  its  production ;  but  onh 
when  it  is,  for  the  time^  in  the  cciDfi> 
tion  of  those  commodities  idbich  an 
absolutely  limited  in  supply,  and  ii 
therefore  Belling  at  a  scarcity  value; 
which  never  is,  nor  has  been,  nor  oa 
be,  a  permanent  condition  of  any  of  ike 
great  rent-vielding  commodities:  vfr 
less  througn  their  approaching  eduH»> 
tion,  if  they  are  mineral  products  (ood, 
for  example),  or  through  an  inoreaae  a 
population,  continuing  after  a  fartlier 
mcrease  of  productian  becomes  in- 
possible;  a  contingency,  whidi  thi 
almost  inevitable  pn^press  of  hnmn 
culture  and  improvement  in  the  kog 
interval  which  has  first  to  eli^ise^  fir 
bids  us  to  consider  as  probaUe. 
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BUMMABT  OF  THE  THEORY  OP  VALUB. 


§  1.  We  have  now  attained  a  favour- 
able point  for  looking  back,  and  taking 
a  simultaneous  view  of  the  space  which 
we  have  traversed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Book.  The 
following  are  the  principles  of  the 
theory  of  Value,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
ascertained  them. 

I.  Value  is  a  relative  term.  The 
value  of  a  thing  means  the  quantity  of 
3ome  other  thing,  or  of  things  in 
general,  which  it  exchanges  for.  The 
values  of  all  things  can  never,  there- 
fore, rise  or  fall  simultaneously.^  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  rise  or  a 
general  fall  of  values.  Every  rise  of  va- 
lue supposes  a  fall,  and  every  fiiU  a  rise. 

XL  The  temporary  or  market  value 


of  a  thing  depends  on  the  demand  tad 

supply;  rising  as  the   demand  ri&ei, 

and  falling  as  the  supply  rises.  The 
I  demand,  nowever,  varies  witk  tbs 
I  value,  bein^  generally  greater  wfaaa 
I  the  thing  is  cheap  than  when  it  ie 

dear  ;^  and  the  value  always  a^juU 
'  itself  in  such  a  manner,  that  toe  demisd 

is  equal  to  the  supply. 
Ill  Besides  their  temporaiy  vafaa, 
i  things  have  also  a  permanent,  or  as  it 

ma^  be  called,  a  Natural  VaJiw,  li 
I  which  the  market  value,  after  eror 

variation,  always  tends  to  Tetam ;  asi 
.  the  oscillations  compensate  for  «Be 
•  another,  so  that,  on  tne  average,  eoa- 
'  modities  exchange  at  about  tlmrBalsil 

vakM. 
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IV.  Hie  natcD^aliraliie  of  some  things 
18  a  scarcity  yalne:  but  most  thin^ 
natmany  exchange  for  one  another  m 
the  ratio  of  their  cost  ofprodnction,  or  at 
what  may  be  termed  their  Cost  Yalne. 

V.  The  things  which  are  naturally 
and  permanently  at  a  scarcity  ndue, 
are  those  of  wmch  the  supply  cannot 
be  increased  at  all,  or  not  sufficiently 
to  satisfy  the  whole  of  the  demand 
whic^  would  exist  for  them  at  their 
cost  value. 

VI.  A  monopoly  yalne  means  a 
■oarcity  -value.  Monopoly  cannot  give 
a  yalne  to  anything,  except  through  a 
limitation  of  uie  supply. 

Vn.  Eyery  commodity  of  which  the 
supply  can  be  indefinitely  increased  by 
labour  and  capital  exchanges  for  other 
things  proportionally  to  the  cost  neces- 
saiy  for  producing  and  bringing  to 
market  the  meet  costly  portion  of  the 
supply  required.    The  natural  value  is 

ronymous  with  the  Cost  Value,  and 
cost  value  of  a  thing,  means  the  cost 
value  of  the  most  costly  ^rtion  of  it. 

VJLlI.  Cost  of  Production  consists  of 
several  elements,  ^  some  of  which  are 
constant  and  universal,  others  occa- 
sionaL  The  universal  elements  of 
cost  of  production  are,  the  wages  of  the 
labour,  and  the  profits  of  the  capital 
The  occasional  elements  are,  taxes, 
and  any  extra  cost  occasioned  by  a 
scarcity  value  of  some  of  the  requisites. 

IX.  Bent  is  not  an  element  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  commodity 
which  yields  it :  except  in  the  cases, 
(rather  conceivable  than  actually  exist- 
^mg)  in  which  it  results  fifom,  and  repre- 
sents, a  scarcity  value.  But  wnen 
land  capable  of  yielding  rent  in  agri- 
culture is  applied  to  some  other  par- 
pose,  the  rent  which  it  would  have 
yielded  is  an  element  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity  wldch  it  is 
employed  to  produce. 

A.  Omitting  the  occasional  elements; 
things  which  admit  of  indefinite  in- 
crease,  naturally  and  permanently  ex- 
change for  each  other  according  to  the 
comparative  amount  of  wages  which 
must  be  paid  for  producing  them,  and 
the  comparative  amount  of  profits 
which  must  be  obtained  by  the  capi- 
tsiists  who  jw  those  wages. 


XL  The  comparative  amount  of 
wages  does  not  depend  on  what  wages 
are  in  themselves.  High  wages  do 
not  make  hidb  values,  nor  low  wages 
low  values.  The  comparative  amount 
of  wa^s  depends  partly  on  the  com- 
parative quantities  of  labour  required, 
and  partly  on  the  comparative  rates  of 
its  remuneration. 

XII.  So,  the  comparative  rate  of 
profits  does  not  depend  on  what  profits 
are  in  themselves ;  nor  do  high  or  low 

S refits  make  high  or  low  values.  It 
epends  partly  on  the^  comparative 
lengths  oftime  during  which  the  capital 
is  employed,  and  partly  on  the  com- 
parative ratn  of  profits  in  difierent  em 
plovments. 

Ain.  If  two  things  are  made  by  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  and  that  labour 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  if  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  have  to  be  advanced 
for  the  same  space  of  time,  and  the 
nature  of  the  employment  does  not 
require  that  there  be  a  permanent 
dinerence  in  their  rate  of  profit ;  then, 
whether  wages  and  profits  be  high  or 
low,  and  whether  the  quantity  of  labour 
expended  be  much  or  little,  these  two 
thmgs  will,  on  the  average,  exchange 
for  one  another. 

XIV.  K  one  of  the  two  things  com- 
mands, on  the  average,  a  greater  value 
than  the  other,  the  cause  must  be  that 
it  requires  for  its  production  either  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour,  or  a  kind  of 
htbour  permanently  paid  at  a  highei 
rate ;  or  that  the  capital,  or  part  of  the 
capital,  which  supports  that  labour, 
must  be  advanced  for  a  lon^r  period ; 
or  lastly,  that  the  production  is  attended 
with  some  circumstance  which  requires 
to  be  compensated  by  a  permanently 
higher  rate  of  profit. 

A.  V.  Of  these  elements,  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  for  the  production  is 
the  most  important :  the  effect  of  the 
others  is  smaller,  though  none  of  them 
are  insignificant. 

XVI.  The  lower  profits  are,  the  less 
important  become  the  minor  elemeuu 
of  cost  of  production,  and  the  less  do 
commodities  deviate  from  a  value  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  labour  required  tor  their  pro- 
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XVll.  But  eveiyfall  of  profits  lowers, 
in  some  degree,  the  cost  value  of  things 
made  with  much  or  durahle  machinery, 
and  raises  that  of  things  made  hj 
hand;  and  eveiy  rise  of  profits  does 
the  reverse. 

§  2.  Such  is  the  general  theory  of 
Exchange  Value.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  remark  that  this  theory 

V  contemplates  a  system  of  production 
carried  on  by  capitalists  for  profit, 
and  not  by  labourers  for  subsistence. 
In  proportion  as  we  admit  this  last 
supposition — and  in  most  countries 
we  must  admit  it,  at  least  in  re- 
spect of  agricultural  produce,  to  a 
very  great  extent — such  of  the  pre- 
ceding theorems  as  relate  to  the  de- 
pendence of  value  on  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  require  modification.  Those 
theorems  are  all  grounded  on  the  sup- 

V  position,  that  the  producer's  object 
and  aim  is  ^  derive  a  profit  from 
his  capital.  This  eranted,  it  follows 
that  he  must  sell  nis  commodity  at 
the  price  which  wiU  afford  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit,  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  exchange  for  other  conmioaities 
at  its  cost  value.  But  the  peasant 
proprietor,  the  metayer,  and  even  the 
peasant-farmer  or  allotment-holder — 
the  labourer,  under  whatever  name,  pro- 
ducing on  his  own  account — is  seekmg, 
not  an  investment  for  his  little  capital, 
but  an  advantageous  employment  for 
his  time  and  labour.  His  disburse- 
ments, beyond  his  own  maintenance 
and  that  of  his  family,  are  so  small, 
that  nearly  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
Bale  of  the  produce  are  wages  of  labour. 
When  he  and  his  family  have  been 
fed  from  the  produce  of  the  farm  (and 
perhaps  clothed  with  materials  grown 
thereon,  and  manufactured  in  the 
family)  he  may,  in  respect  of  the  sup- 
plementary remuneration  derived  fix>m 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  produce,  be 
compared  to  those  labourers  who,  de- 
riving their  subsistence  firom  an  in- 
dependent source,  can  afford  to  sell 
their  labour  at  any  price  which  is  to 
their  minds  worth  tne  exertion.  A 
peasant,  who  supports  himself  and  his 
ftimily  with  one  portion  of  his  produce, 
win  often  sell  the  remainder  vary  much 


below  what  would  he  its  oort  valae  to 
the  capitalist. 

There  is,  however,  even  in  this  case, 
a  minimum,  or  inferior  limit,  of  value. 
The  produce  which  he  carries  to  market, 
must  bring  in  to  him  the  value  of 
all  necessaries  which  he  is  compelled 
to  purchase ;  and  it  most  enable  him 
to  |)ay  his  rent.  Bent,  under  peasant 
cultivation,  is  not  governed  uy  \\» 
principles  set  forth  in  the  chapten 
immediately  preceding,  but  is  either 
determined  by  custom,  as  in  the  case 
of  metayers,  or,  if  fixed  by  competitioii, 
depends  on  the  ratio  of  populatiaii  to 
land.  Rent,  therefore,  in  this  case,  ii 
an  element  of  cost  of  prodnction.  The 
peasant  must  work  until  he  has  cleared 
nis  rent  and  the  price  of  aU  purchased 
necessaries.  After  this,  he  will  go  oo 
working  only  if  he  can  sell  the  produce 
for  sucn  a  price  as  will  overoome  lui 
aversion  to  labour. 

The  TnimnnnTn  just  mentioned  ii 
what  the  peasant  must  obtain  in  ex- 
change for  the  whole  of  hit  suplot 
produce.  But  inasmuch  as  thia  suplai 
IB  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  may  be 
either  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  industry,  a  mmimmD 
value  for  the  whole  of  it  does  not  give 
any  minimum  value  for  a  de^ite 
quanti^  of  the  commodity.  In  thii 
state  of  things,  therefore,  it  can  hardlj 
be  said,  that  tne  value  depends  at  ail 
on  cost  of  production.  It  depenuj 
entirely  ori  demand  and  supply,  that  ii, 
on  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  surplus  food  which  the  peasanu 
choose  to  produce,  and  the  numbers  d 
the  non-agricultural,  or  rather  of  the 
non-peasant  population.  If  the  hajing 
class  were  numerous  and  the  growing 
class  lazy,  food  might  be  permanentlT 
at  a  scarcity  price.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  case  haa  anywhere  a  real 
existence.  If  the  growing  claas  is 
energetic  and  industrious,  and  th« 
buyers  i'ew,  food  will  be  extremelv 
cheap.  This  also  is  a  rare  case,  thoogli 
some  parts  of  France  perhapa  approxi- 
mate to  it.  The  common  cases  are, 
either  that,  as  in  Ireland  until  latelr, 
the  peasant  class  is  indolent  and  tJM 
buyers  few,  or  the  peasants  industrioai 
and  the  town  population  numeroui  and 
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opulent,  M  in  Belgium,  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  parts  of  Germany.  The 
price  of  the  produce  will  adjust  itself 
to  these  yarieties  of  circumstances^  un- 
less modified,  as  in  many  cases  it  is, 
by  the  competition  of  producers  who 
are  not  peasants^  or  hy  the  prices  of 
foreign  markets. 

§  3.  Another  anomalous  case  is  that 
of  slave-grown  produce:  which  pre- 
sents, however,  Iw  no  means  the  same 
degree  of  compucation.  The  slave- 
owner is  a  capitalist,  and  his  induce- 
ment to  production  consists  in  a  profit 
on  his  capital.  This  profit  must  amount 
to  the  orainar^  rate.  In  respect  to  his 
enpKonses,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as 
if  his  slaves  were  free  labourers  working 
with  their  present  efficiency,  and  were 
hired  with  wages  e(|ual  to  their  present 
cost.  If  the  cost  IS  less  in  proportion 
to  ilie  work  done,  than  the  wages  of 
free  labour  would  be,  so  much  the 
greater  are  his  profits :  but  if  all  other 
producers  in  the  country  possess  the 
same  advantage,  the  values  of  com- 


modities will  not  be  at  all  affected  by 
it.  The  only  case  in  which  ^they  can 
be  affected,  is  when  the  privilege  of 
cheap  labour  is  confined  to  particular 
branches  of  production,  free  labourers 
at  proportionally  higher  wages  being 
employed  in  the  remainder.  In  this 
case,  as  in  all  cases  of  permanent  in- 
equality between  the  wages  of  different 
employments,  prices  and  values  receive 
the  impress  of  the  inequality.  Slave- 
grown  will  exchange  for  non-slave- 
grown  commodities  in  a  less  ratio  than 
that  of  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
for  their  production ;  the  value  of  the 
former  wiU  be  less,  of  the  latter  greater, 
than  if  slavery  did  not  exist. 

The  further  adaptation  of  the  theory 
of  value  to  the  vaneties  of  existing  or 
possible  industrial  systems  may  be  left 
with  great  advantage  to  the  intellig|ent 
reader.  It  is  well  said  bj^  ynntftagnien, 
"It  is  not  always  advisable  so  com- 
pletely to  exhaust  a  subject,  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  done  by  the  reader.  The 
important  thing  is  not  to  be  read,  but 
to  excite  the  reader  to  thought.'** 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


OP  MONET. 


§  1.  Haying  proceeded  thus  far  in 
ascertaining  the  general  laws  of  Value, 
without  introducing  the  idea  of  money 
Texce^  occasionally  for  illustration;, 
It  is  time  that  we  should  now  superadd 
that  idea,  and  consider  in  what  man- 
ner the  principles  of  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  commodities  are  affected  by 
the  use  of  what  is  termed  a  Medium  of 
Exchange. 

In  order  to  understand  the  manifold 
fnnctioiui  of  a  Circulating  Medium, 
there  is  no  better  way  than  to  con- 
rider  what  are  the  principal  incon- 
yeniences  which  we  should  experience 
ff  we  had  not  such  a  medium.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  would  be  the 
wuit  of  a  common  measure  for  values 
of  diffnrent  sorts.  If  a  tailor  had  only 
Goats^  and  wanted  to  buy  bread  or  a 


horse,  it  would  be  very  troublesome  to 
ascertain  how  much  bread  he  ought  to 
obtain  for  a  coat,  or  how  many  coats 
he  should  give  for  a  horse.  The  calcu- 
lation  must  be  recommenced  on  dif- 
ferent  data,  every  time  he  bartered  his 
coat  for  a  different  kind  of  article ; 
and  there  could  be  no  current  price,  or 
regular  quotations  of  value.  Whereas 
now  each  thing  has  a  current  price  in 
money,  and  he  gets  over  all  dimculties 
by  reckoning  his  coat  at  41.  or  52.,  and 
a  four-pound  loaf  at  6d.  or  7d.  As  it 
is  much  easier  to  compare  different 
lengths  by  expressing  them  in  a  com- 
mon language  of  feet  and  inches,  so  it 
is  much  easier  to  compare  values  by 
means  of  a  common  language  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  In  no 
*  Spirii  qfLawt.  oondiuion  of  book  xL 
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other  way  can  yalnes  be  arranged  one 
above  another  in  a  scale ;  in  no  other 
can  a  person  conyeniently  calcnlate 
the  sum  of  his  possessions;  and  it  is 
easier  to  ascertain  and  remember  the 
relations  of  many  things  to  one  thing, 
than  their  innmnerable  cross  relations 
with  one  another.  This  advantage^  of 
having  a  common  langna^  in  which 
values  may  be  expressed,  is,  even  by 
itself,  so  important,  that  some  sach 
mode  of  expressing  and  compnting 
them  would  probably  be  used  even  if  a 
pound  or  a  shilling  did  not  express 
any  real  thing,  but  a  mere  xmit  of  cal- 
culation. It  is  said  that  there  are 
Airican  tribes  in  which  this  somewhat 
artificial  contrivance  actually  prevails. 
They  calculate  the  value  of  things  in 
a  sort  of  money  of  account,  called  ma- 
cutes.  They  say,  one  thing  is  worth 
ten  macutes,  another  fifteen,  another 
twenty.*  There  is  no  real  thing 
called  a  macute :  it  is  a  conventional 
unit,  for  the  more  convenient  com- 
parison of  things  with  one  another. 

This  advantage,  however,  forms  but 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  econo- 
mical benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
money.  The  inconveniences  of  barter 
are  so  great,  that  without  some  more 
commodious  means  of  effecting  ex- 
changes, the  division  of  employments 
could  hardly  have  been  carried  to  any 
considerable  extent.  A  tailor,  who 
had  nothing  but  coats,  might  starve 
before  he  could  find  any  person  having 
bread  to  sell  who  wanted  a  coat :  be- 
sides, he  would  not  want  as  much 
bread  at  a  time  as  would  be  worth  a 
coat,  and  the  coat  could  not  be  divided. 
Every  person,  therefore,  would  at  all 
times  hasten  to  dispose  of  his  com- 
modity in  exchange  for  anything  which, 
though  it  might  not  be  fitted  to  his 
own  immediate  wants,  was  in  great  and 
general  demand,  and  easily  divisible, 
so  that  he  might  be  sure  of  being 
able  to  purchase  with  it  whatever  was 
offered  for  sale.  The  primary  neces- 
saries of  life  possess  these  properties 
in  a  high  degree.  Bread  is  extremely 
divisible,  and  an  object  of  universal 
desire.    Still,  this  is  not  the  sort  of 

*  Montesquieu,  Spirit  qfLtmt,  book  zxii. 
ch.b. 


thing  required;  foft,  of  food, 
in  expectation  of  a  soarcityy  no  om 
wishes  to  possess  more  at  onoe^  tliaii 
is  wanted  tor  immediate  consommioa; 
so  that  a  person  is  never  sure  of  find- 
ing an  immediate  purchaser  for  artidef 
of  food :  and  unless  soon  disposed  d^ 
most  of  them  perish.  The  thine  which 
people  would  select  to  keep  by  uem  for 
max  ing  purchases,  must  be  one  iHiicli, 
besides  being  divisible,^  and  eeneraUy 
desired,  does  not  deteriorate  oy  keep- 
ing. This  reduces  the  choioe  to  s 
smiBJl  number  of  articlei. 

§  2.  By  a  tacit  concnmenoe,  afanoil 
an  nations,  at  a  very  early  period, 
fixed  upon  certain  metals,  and  espe- 
cially gold  and  silver,  to  serve  toil 
purpose.  No  other  substanoes  unite  the 
necessary  qualities  in  so  great  a  degree^ 
with  so  many  subordinate  advantage*. 
Next  to  food  and  clothing,  and  in 
some  climates  even  before  clothing,^ 
strongest  inclination  in  a  rode  state  of 
socie^  is  for  personal  ornament,  and 
for  the  kind  of  distinction  whidi  ii 
obtained  by  rarity  or  costliness  In  mch 
ornaments.  After  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  life  were  satisfied,  every  ooe 
was  eager  to  accumulate  as  great  a  store 
as  possible  of  thines  at  once  costly  and 
ornamental ;  which  were  chiefly  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels.  These  were  the 
things  which  it  most  pleased  eveiy 
one  to  possess,  and  which  there  irti 
most  certainty  of  finding  others  wiUing 
to  receive  in  exchange  for  any  kind  of 
produce.  They  were  among  the  most 
imperishable  of  all  snbstancea.  Hmj 
were  also  portable,  and  containing  greit 
value  in  small  bulk,  were  easi^  hid : 
a  consideration  of  much  importance  in 
an  age  of  insecurity.  Jewels  are  info- 
rior  to  gold  and  silver  in  the  quality  of 
divisibility;  and  are  of  very  vanooi 
qualities,  not  to  be  accnratelj  discri- 
minated without  ^at  trouble.  Gold 
and  silver  are  enunently  divisiUe,  and 
when  pure, always  of  the  same  quality; 
and  their  purity  may  be  asoertaiDed 
and  certified  by  a  public  anthorit/. 

Accordingly,  though  furs  have  best 
employed  as  money  m  some  oonntriei^ 
cattle  in  others,  in  Chinese  Tsrtaiy 
cnbes  of  tea  closely  pressed  togc^btf; 
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1  cowries  on  the  ooftst 
rica,  and  in  Abyssinia 
iks  of  rock  salt ;  though 
iy  the  less  costly  have 
chosen^  as  iron  in  Lace- 
1  ascetic  policy,  copper 
man  repuhlio  Irom  the 
people ;  gold  and  silver 
eraUj  preferred  by  na- 
re  able  to  obtain  them, 
itry,  commerce,  or  con- 
B  qnalities  which  ori- 
lended  them,  another 
ded,  the  importanoe  of 
>lded  itself  by  degrees, 
iities,  they  are  among 
lenced  by  any  of  the 
produce  fluctuations  of 
omodity  is  quite  free 
lations.  Gold  and  silver 
since  the  beginning  of 
reat  permanent  altera- 
from  the  discoveiy  of 
mines;  and  some  tem- 
18,  snch  as  that  which, 
t  war,  was  produced  by 
»f  tne  metals  in  hoards, 
itaiy  chests  of  the  im- 
lonstantly  in  the  field, 
ige  the  opening  of  new 
ly,  so  abundant  as  the 
i,  California,  and  Ans- 
the  commencement  of 
3f  decline,  on  the  limits 
Id  be  useless  at  present 
it  on  the  whole,  no  com- 
little  exposed  to  causes 
^ey  fluctuate  less  than 
er  things  in  their  cost 
And  from  their  dura- 
quantity  in  existence 
D  great  in  proportion  to 
ply,  that  the  effect  on 
onange  in  the  cost  of 
>t  sudden :  a  very  long 
ired  to  diminish  mate- 
itity  in  existence,  and 
se  it  veiy  greatly  not 
recess.  Gold  and  silver, 
lore  fit  than  any  other 
e  the  subject  of  engage- 
ing  or  paying  a  given 
me  distant  period.  If 
t  were  made  in  com, 
»p8  might  increase  the 
payment  in  one  year 


to  fourfold  what  wad  Intended,  or  an 
•xnberant  harvest  sink  it  in  another 
to  one-fourth.  If  stipulated  in  cloth, 
some  manufacturing  invention  might 
permanently  reduce  the  payment  to  a 
tenth  of  its  original  value.  Snch  things 
have  occurred  even  in  the  case  of  pay- 
ments stipulated  in  gold  and  silver ;  but 
the  great  fall  of  their  value  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  is,  ai  yet,  the  only 
authenticated  instance;  and  in  this 
case  the  change  was  extremel;^  gra- 
dual, being  sj^ead  over  a  period  of 
miwy  years. 

^  When  gdd  and  silver  had  become 
virtually  a  medium  of  exchange,  by 
becoming  the  thines  for  which  people 
generally  sold,  ai^  with  which  they 
generally  bought,  whatever  they  had 
to  sell  or  buy ;  the  c(mtrivanoe  of  coin- 
ing obviously  suggested  itself.  By  this 
process  the  metal  was  divided  into  con- 
venient portions,  of  any  de^e  of  small- 
ness,  and  bearing  a  recogmsed  propor- 
tion to  one  another;  and  the  trouble 
was  saved  of  weighing  and  assaying 
at  every  chanffe  of  possessors,  an  in- 
convemenoe  which  on  the  occasion  of 
small  purchases  would  soon  have 
become  insupportable.  Governments 
found  it  their  bterest  to  take  the 
operation  into  their  own  hands,  and  to 
interdict  all  coining  by  private  persons ; 
indeed,  their  guarantee  wai  often  the 
only  one  which  would  have  been  re- 
lied oh,  a  reliance  however  which  very 
often  it  ill  deserved ;  profligate  govern- 
ments having  until  a  veir  modem 
period  seldom  scrupled,  for  the  sake  of 
robbing  their  creoitors,  to  confer  on 
all  other  debtors  a  licence  to  rob  theirs, 
by  the  shallow  and  impudent  artifice 
of  lowering  the  standard;  that  least 
covert  oim  modes  of  knavery,  which 
consists  in  calling  a  shilling  a  pound, 
that  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pounds  may 
be  cancelled  by  the  payment  of  a  hun^ 
dred  shillings.  It  would  have  been  as 
simple  a  plan,  and  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  as  well,  to  have  enacted 
that  '*  a  hundred"  should  always  be  in- 
terpreted to  maan  five,  which  would 
have  efieoted  the  same  reduction  in  all 
pecuniary  contracts,  and  would  nut 
have  been  at  all  more  shameless.  Such 
strokes    of  policy  have   not   wholly 
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ceased  to  be  recommended,  but  they 
have  ceased  to  be  practised;  except 
occasionally  through  the  medimn  of 
paper  money,  in  which^  case  the  cha- 
racter of  tne  transaction,  from  the 
greater  obscurity  of  the  snbjeot^  is  a 
fittle  less  barefaced. 


§3.  Money,  when  its  nse  has  grown 
habitual,  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  incomes  of  the  different  members 
of  the  community  are  distributed  to 
them,  and  the  measure  by  which  they 
estimate  their  possessions.  As  it  is 
always  by  means  of  money  that  people 
provide  for  their  diflferent  necessities, 
there  grows  up  in  their  minds  a  power- 
ful association  leading  them  to  regard 
money  as  wealth  in  a  more  peculiar 
sense  than  any  other  article  j  and  even 
those  who  nass  their  lives  m  the  pro- 
duction of  tne  most  useful  objects,  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  regarding  those  ob- 
jects as  chiefly  important  by  their 
capacity  of  being  excnan^d  for  money. 
A  person  who  parts  with  money  to 
obtain  commodities,  unless  he^  intends 
to  sell  them,  appears  to  the  imagina- 
tion to  be  making  a  worse  bargain  than 
a  person  who  parts  with  commodities 
to  get  money;  the  one  seems  to  be 
spending  his  means,  the  other  adding 
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of.  The  farmer  pays  his  labonran  sad 
his  landlord  in  these  tickets,  ai  tiw 
most  convenient  plan  ftr  himself  and 
them;  but  their  real  inoome  is  their 
share  of  his  com,  cattle,  and  hav,  and 
it  makes  no  essential  difference  wheUier 
he  distributes  it  to  them  directly,  oi 
sells  it  for  them  and  gives  them  tlie 
price ;  but  as  they  womd  hav«  to  sell 
it  for  money  if  he  did  not,  and  as  he 
is  a  seller  at  any  rate,  it  best  snits  tlie 
purposes  of  all,  that  he  should  seD  their 
share  along  with  his  own,  and  leave 
the  labourers  more  leisore  for  work  and 
the  landlord  for  being  idle.  Hie  cspi- 
talists,  except  those  who  toe  prodnoen 
of  the  precious  metals,  derive  no  part 
of  their  income  from  those  metals,  since 
they  onl^  get  them  by  buying  them 
with  their  own  produce :  while  idl  other 
prsons  have  their  incomes  paid  to  them 
by  the  capitalists,  or  by  those  who  ha?e 
received  payment  from  the  capitalistic 
and  as  the  capitalists  have  notluD^ 
from  the  first,  except  their  produce,  it 
is  that  and  nothing  else  which  nVPliM 
all  incomes  furnished  b^  them,  ttera 
^cannot,  in  shor^  be  intnnsically  a  mon 
insignificant  thing,  in  the  eooiMniyof 
society,  than  money;  except  in  the 
character  of  a  contrivance  m  naring 
time  and  labour.    It  is  a  machme  fir 


in  some  measure  dispelled,  were  long 
powerful  enough  to  overmaster  the 
mind  of  every  politician,  both  specula- 
tive and  practical,  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  evident,  however,  that 
the  mere  introduction  of  a  particular 
mode  of  exchanging  things  for  one 
another,  by  first  exchanging  a  thing 
for  money,  and  then  excnanging  the 
money  for  something  else,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  essential  character  of 
transactions.  It  is  not  with  money 
that  things  are  really  purchased.  No- 
body's income  (except  that  of  the  gold 
or  silver  miner)  is  derived  from  the 
precious  metals.  The  pounds  or  shil- 
lings which  a  person  receives  weekly 
or  yearly,  are  not  what  constitutes  his 
income ;  they  are  a  sort  of  tickets  or 
orders  which  he  can  present  for  pay- 
ment at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  which 
entitle  him  to  receive  a  certain  value 
of  any  commodity  that  he  makes  choice 


to  them.    Illusions  ^hich,  though  now  nioin^  quickly  and  commodioiisly,  what 


would  be  dene,  though  less  quicUy  and 
commodiously,  without  it:  and  like 
many  other  kinds  of  machineiy,  it 
only  exerts  a  distinct  and  independent 
influence  of  its  own  when  it  gets  oat 
of  order. 

The  introduction  of  money  does  not 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  any  ol 
the  Laws  of  Value  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  The  reasons  which 
make  the  temporary  or  market  value 
of  things  depend  on  the  demand  and 
supply,  and  their  average  and  paiDa> 
nent  values  upon  their  cost  of  pi»> 
duction,  are  as  applicable  to  a  money 
system  as  to  a  system  of  barter.  Thina 
which  by  barter  wonld  exchange  nr 
one  another,  will,  if  sold  for  mooej, 
sell  for  an  equal  amonnt  of  it,  and  ee 
will  exchange  for  one  anctlier  stiD, 
though  the  process  of  exchanging  i' 
will  consist  of  two  operations  mr 
of  only  one.    The  relations  of 
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modBtaoB  to  cnw  another  remain  mial- 
tered  by  money :  the  only  new  relation 
introdoced,  is  their  relation  to  money 
itself;  how  mndbi  or  how  little  money 
they  will  exchange  fw:  in  other  words, 
bow  the  Exchange  Value  of  money 
itself  is  determined.  And  this  is  not 
a  qnestion  of  any  difficnlty,  when  the 
illnsion  is  dispelled,  which  caused 
money  to  be  looxed  npon  as  a  peculiar 
thine,  not  jgovemed  by  the  same  laws 
as  other  thingsy^oney  is  a  commodity, 
and  its  yalne  udetermined  like  that 
of  other  commodities,  temporarily  by 
demand  and  supply,  permanently  and 


on  the  average  by  cost  of  production.^ 
The  illustration  of  these  principles,  con- 
sidered in  their  application  to  money, 
must  be  eiven  in  some  detail,  on  ac 
count  of  the  confusiou  which,  in  mindt 
not  scientifically  instructed  on  the  sub- 
ject, envelopes  the  whole  matter;  partly 
from  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  old 
misleading  associations,  and  partly  from 
the  mass  of  vapoiuy  and  baseless  spe- 
culation with  which  this,  more  than 
any  other  to^ic  of  political  economy, 
has  in  latter  times  become  surrounded. 
I  shall  thereforo  treat  of  the  Value  of 
Money  in  a  chapter  apart 
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OP  THB  TALUB  OF  MONET,  AJf  DEPENDENT  ON  DEMAND  AND  8X7FPLT. 


S  1.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
very  ontset  of  the  subject  we  have  to 
clear  firom  our  path  a  formidable  am- 
bigoity  of  language.  The  Value  of 
Money  is  to  appearance  an  expression 
as  preoise,  as  free  from  possibility  of 
misunderstanding,  as  any  in  science. 
The  vahie  of  a.4hing)  is  what  it  wiD 
exchange  for : [the  value  of  money,  is 
what  money  infl  exchange  for;  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.;  If  prices 
are  low,  money  will  btiy  much  of  other 
things,  and  is  of  high  value ;  if  prices 
are  high,  it  will  bny  little-  of  other 
things,  and  is  of  low  value.  JThe  value 
of  money  is  inversely  as  general  prices : 
falling  as  they  rise,  and  rising  as  they 
fall.'T 

Bst  mihappily  the  same  phrase  is 
also  employe^  in  the  current  language 
of  commerce,  m  a  very  different  sense. 
Honey,  wHoh  is  so  commonly  under- 
stood as  the  synonyms  of  wealth,  is 
more  especialljr  the  term  in  use  to 
denote  it  when  it  is  the  subject  of  bor- 
rowing.    When  one  person  lends  to 
another,  as  well  as  when  he  pays  wages 
or  rent  to  another,  what  he  transfers  is 
not  the  mere  money,  bat  a  right  to  a 
certain   value  of  the  produce  of  the 
conntiy,  to  be  selected  at  pleasure ;  the 
lender  having  first  bought  this  rights 


bv  giving  for  it  a  portion  of  his  capital. 
What  he  really  lends  is  so  much 
capital ;  the  money  is  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  transfer.  But  the  capital 
usually  passes  from  the  lender  to  the 
receiver  through  the  means  either  of 
money,  or  of  an  order  to  receive  money, 
and  at  any  rate  it  is  in  money  that 
^e  capital  is  computed  and  estimated. 
Hence,  borrowing  capital  is  nniversally 
^called  borrowing  money;  the  loan^ 
market  is  caUed  the  money  market;] 
those  who  have  their  capital  disposable 
for  investment  on  loan  are  called  the 
molded  class :  and  the  equivalent  given 
for  the  use  of  capital,  or  m  other  words, 
interest^  is  not  only  called  the  interest 
of  money,  but,  by  a  grosser  perversion 
of  terms,  the  value  of  money.  This 
misapplication  of  language,  assisted  by 
some  fiekllacious  appearances  which  we 
shall  notice  and  clear  up  hereafter,* 
has  created  a  general  notion  among 
persons  in  business,  that  the  Value  of 
Money,  meaning  the  rate  of  interest, 
has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Value  of  Money  in  its  proper  sense,  the 
value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  cir- 
oulating  medium.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject  before  lonff :  at  present  it 
is  enough  to  say,  thawy  Value  I  vhall 
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always  mean  i:!4xchange  Value,  and  by 
money  the  medium  of  exchange,  not 
the  capital  which  is  passed  fitmi  hand 
to  hand  throngh  that  medium/^ 

r  f 

A  2.  The  valne  or  purchasing  power 
4^isioney  depends,  in  th^u^rst  instance, 
on  demand  and  supplyY  But  demand 
and  supply,  in  relation  to  money,  present 
themselves  in  a  somewhat  different 
shape  from  the  demand  and  supply  of 
other  things. 

The  supply  of  a  commodity  means 
the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  But  it 
is  not  usual  to  speak  of  offering  money 
for  sale.  People  are  not  usually  said 
to  buy  or  sell  money.  This,  however, 
is  merely  an  accident  of  language. 
In  point  of  fact,  money  is  bought  and 
sold  like  other  things,  whenever  other 
things  are  bought  and  sold  for  money. 
Whoever  sells  com,  or  tallow,  or  cotton, 
buys  money.  Whoever  buys  bread,  or 
wine,  or  clothes,  sells  money  to  the 
dealer  in  those  articles.  The  money 
with  which  people  are  offering  to  buv, 
is  money  ofi&rea  for  sale.  The  supply 
of  money,  then,  is  the  quantity  of  it 
which  people  are  wanting  to  lay  out ; 
that  is,  aU  the  money  tney  have  in 
their  possession,  except  what  they  are 
hoardmg,  or  at  least  Keeping  by  them 
as  a  reserve  for  future  contingencies. 
/^The  supply  of  money,  in  short,  is  all 
the  ^^oney    in    circulation   at     the 


^  He  demand  for  money,  again,  OQji^ 
sists  of  all  the  goods  offered  for  saW 
Every  seller  of  goods  is  a  buyer  ot 
money,  and  the  ^oods  he  brings  with 
him  constitute  his  demand.  The  de- 
mand for  money  differs  from  the  demand 
for  other  things  in  this,  that  it  is 
limited  only  bv  the  means  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  demand  for  other  things 
is  for  so  much  and  no  more ;  but  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  as  much  money 
as  can  be  got.  Persons  may  indeed 
refuse  to  sell,  and  withdraw  their  goods 
from  the  market,  if  they  cannot  get  for 
them  what  thej  consider  a  sufficient 
price.  But  this  is  only  when  they  think 
that  the  price  will  rise,  and  that  they 
shall  get  more  money  by  waiting.  If 
they  thought  the  low  price  likely  to  be 
permanent,  they  wuuld  take  «^hat  they 


could  get  It  is  always  a  tine  fuA  am 
-ifth  a  dealer  to  dispose  of  his  goods. 
As  the  whole  of  the  goods  in  ^ 
irket  compose  the  demand  for  money, 
the  whole  of  the  money  constitiitai 
^  le  demand  for  goods.  The  money  and 
the  goods  are  seeking  each  other  for 
the  purpose  of  being  exchanged.  They 
are  reciprocalj^supply  and  demand  to 
one  another.Mt  is  mai£Eerent  whether, 
in  characte^ng  the  phenomenal  it 
speak  of  the  demand  and  supply  of 
goods,  or  the  supply  and  the  demand 
of  mone^  They  are  equivalent  «!• 
pressions^ 

We  s^  proceed  to  illustrate  tUi 
proposition  more  fully.  And  in  doinc 
this,  the  reader  wUl  remark  a  great  m- 
ference  between  the  class  of  questiooi 
which  now  occupy  us,  and  those  which 
we  previously  had  under  discussi(Hi  » 
specting  Values.  In  considering  Valoa^ 
we  were  only  concerned  with  eaoaei 
which  acted  upon  particular  oomiiiD' 
dities  a^rt  from  the  rest.  CaaM 
which  affect  all  commodities  alSke,  do 
not  act  upon  values.  But  in  coB8ide^ 
ing  the  relation  between  goods  ind 
money,  it  is  with  the  causes  that  ops- 
rate  upon  all  goods  whateveE,  that 
we  are  especially  oonoemed.  We  an 
comparing  goods  of  all  sorts  on  om 
side,  with  money  on  the  other  side,  ai 
things  to  be  exchanged  against  each 
other. 

Suppose,  everything  else  being  the 
same,  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
quantitjr  of  money,  say  by  ike  aniral 
of  a  foreigner  in  a  place,  with  a  treason 
of  gold  and  silver.  When  he  oommenoes 
expending  it  (for  this  question  it  nut- 
ters not  whether  produotivQlj  or  unpro- 
ductively),  he  adds  to  tiic  supply  of 
money,  and  by  the  same  aoL  to  the 
demand  for  goods.  Doubtless  iM  addi^ 
in  the  first  instance,  to  tiie  demaad 
only  for  certain  kinds  of  goods,  namelT, 
those  which  he  selects  for  purchase ;  to 
will  immediately  raise  the  price  of 
those,  and  so  far  as  he  is  indiridaiDT 
concerned,  of  those  only.  If  he  vpeoit 
his  funds  in  giving  entertainments,  ho 
will  raise  the  prices  of  food  and  wine. 
If  he  expends  them  in  establishing  • 
manufactory,  he  wiU  raise  the  piJoei 
of  labour  and  materiids.     But  al  tho 
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Mgher  prioee.  more  money  will  pass 
iato  the  hands  of  the  sellen  of  tnese 
different  articles;  and  they,  whether 
laboorera  or  dealerB,  haying  more  money 
to  lav  oat,  win  create  an  mcreased  de- 
mand for  an  the  things  which  they  are 
aocoatomed  to  jfrarchase :  these  accord- 
ingly win  rise  m  price,  and  so  on  nntU 
the  rise  has  reached  everything.  I  say 
ererythxng,  thoogfa  it  is  of  course  pos- 
sible tiiat  the  indQox  of  money  might 
take  place  through  the  medium  of  some 
new  class  of  consumers,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alter  the  proportions  of 
different  classes  of  consumers  to  one 
another^  so  that  a  greater  share  of 
the  national  income  than  before  would 


thenceforth  be  expended  in  some  ar- 
ticles, and  a  smaUer  in  others ;  exactly 
as  if  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  the  community.  ^  If 
this  were  the  case,  then  until  production 
had  accommodated  itself  to  tnis  change 
in  the  comparative  demand  for  different 
thhigs,  Iheie  would  be  a  real  alteration 
in  vakies,  and  some  things  would  rise 
in  price  more  than  others,  while  some 
pemapa  would  not  rise  at  aH  These 
eflectB,  however,  would  evidently  pro- 
ceed, not  from  the  mere  increase  of 
mooey,  but  from  accessory  circum- 
stances attending  it.  We  are  now  only 
called  upon  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  an  increase  of  money,  con- 
sidered by  itsell  Supposing  the  money 
in  tbd  hands  of  individuals  to  be  in- 
creased, the  wants  and  inclinations  of 
the  community  ooUectively  in  respect 
to  consumption  remaining  exactly  the 
same ;  the  increase  of  demand  would 
reach  aU  things  equally,  and  there 
would  be  an  univenal  rise  of  prices.  . 
We  might  suppose  with  Hume,  that/ 
some  morning,  every  person  in  the 
Bation  should  wake  and  find  a  gold 
eoin  in  his  pocket :  this  example,  how- 
ever, would  involve  an  alteration  of  the 
pn^ortiors  in  the  demand  for  different 
commodities ;  the  luxuries  of  the  poor 
wooldi  in  the  first  instance,  be  raised  in 
price,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
other  things.  Let  us  rather  suppose, 
tiiersfbre,  wat  to  every  pound,  or  shil- 
li^  or  penny,  in  the  possession  of  any 
ooe,  another  pound,  shilling,  or  penny,  / 
wen  soddeiily  added,    lliere  would  be 


qnantity  of  money  had  been  increased^, 
m  the  whole  money  in  circulation  was  j   ' 
'doubled,  prices  would  be  doubled.  If  it)    ' 


an  increased  money  dmnand,  and  con- 
sequently an  increased  money  value,  or 
price,  for  things  cf  aU  sorts.  This  in- 
creased value  would  do  no  good  to  any 
one ;  would  make  no  difference,  except 
that  of  having  to  reckon  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  in  higher  numbers. 
It  would  be  an  increase  of  values  only 
as  estimated  in  monev,  a  thing  only 
wanted  to  buy  other  tmngs  with ;  and 
would  not  enable  any  one  to  buy  more 
of  them  than  before.  Prices  would  have 
risen  in  a  certain  ratio,  and  the  value 
of  money  would  have  fsJlen  in  the  same 
ratio. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  ratio 
would  be  precisely  that  in  which  the 


IfiJ-was  only  increased  one-fourth,  prices 
would  rise  one-fourth.  There  would  be 
one-fourth  more  money,  aU  of  which 
would  be  used  to  purchase  goods  of 
some  description.  When  there  had 
been  time  for  the  increased  supply  of 
money  to  reach  aU  markets,  or  (accord- 
ing to  the  conventional  metaphor^  to 
permeate  aU  the  channels  of  circulation, 
aU  prices  would  have  risen  one-fourth. 
But  the  general  rise  of  price  is  inde- 
pendent of  this  difiusing  and  equaliz- 
m^  process.  Even  if  some  prices  were 
raised  more,  and  others  less,  the  ave- 
rage rise  would  be  one-fourth.  This  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact, 
that  a  fourth  more  money  would  have 
been  given  for  only  the  same  quantity 
of  goods.  Oeneral  prices,  therefore, 
would  in  any  case  be  a  fourth  higher. 

I  The  very  same  effect  would  he  pro-- 
duced  on  prices  if  we  suppose  the  goods' 
diminished,  instead  of  the  money  in-1 
creased :  and  the  contrary  effect  if  the  ( 
goods  were  increased,  or  the  money;. 

diminished.  If  there  were  less  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  community,  and  the 
same  amount  of  goods  to  be  sold,  less 
money  altogether  would  be  given  for 
them,  and  they  would  be  sold  at  lower 
prices ;  lower,  too,  in  the  precise  ratio 
m-^hich  the  money  was  diminished. 

^o  that  the  value  of  money,  other  / 
things  bein^  the  same,  varies  mversely- ' 
as  its  quantity ;  every  increase  of  quao^' 

tity  lowering  the   value,  and   evefv 
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diminution  raising  it,  in  a  ratio  exactly 
equivalent. 

This,  it  mnst  be  observed,  is  a  pro- 
nerty  peculiar  to  money.  We  did  not 
nnd  it  to  be  true  of  commodities  gene- 
rally, that  every  diminution  of  supply 
raised  the  value  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  deficiency,  or  that  every  increase 
lowered  it  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the 
excess.  ^  Some  things  are  usually 
affected  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
the  excess  or  deficiency,  others  usually 
in  a  less :  because,  in  ordinary  cases  of 
demand,  the  desire,  being  for  the  thin^ 
itself)  may  be  stronger  or  weaker;  and 
the  amount  of  what  people  are  willing 
to  expend  on  it,  being  in  any  case  a 
limited  quanti^,  may  be  affected  in 
verjr^  unequal  degrees  by  difficulty  or 
fiftcility  of  attainment.  But  in  the  case 
of  money,  which  is  desired  as  the 
means  of  universal  purchase,  the  de- 
mand consists  of  everything  which 
people  have  to  sell ;  and  the  only  limit 
to  what  they  are  willing  to  give,  is  the 
limit  set  by  their  having  nothing  more 
to  offer.  The  whole  of  uie  goods  being 
in  any  case  exchanged  for  the  whole  of 
the  monev  which  comes  into  the  market 
to  be  laid  out,  they  will  sell  for  less  or 
more  of  it,  exactly  according  as  less  or 
more  is  brought 


§3. 


§  3.  From  what  precedes,  it  might 
for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  all  the 
goods  on  sale  in  a  country  at  any  one 
time,  are  exchanged  for  all  the  money 
existing  and  in  circulation  at  that  same 
time :  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
always  in  circulation  in  a  country,  a 
quantity  of  money  equal  in  value  to 
toe  whole  of  the  goods  then  and  there 
on  sale.  But  this  would  be  a  complete 
misapprehension.  The  money  laid  out 
is  equal  in  value  to  the  goods  it  uur- 
chases ;  but  the  quantity  of  monev  laid 
out  is  not  the  same  thing  witL  the 
quantity  in  circulation.  As  the  money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  the  same 
piece  of  money  is  laid  out  many  times, 
oefore  all  the  things  on  sale  at  one 
time  are  purchased  and  finally  removed 
from  the  market :  an(f  each  pound  or 
dollar  must  be  counted  for  as  many 
pounds  or  dollars,  as  the  number  of 
timeit  it  changes  hands  in  order  to 


effect  this  object.  The  greater  po^ 
of  the  goods  must  also  be  counted  mm 
than  once,  not  only  because  most  tliingi 
pass  through  the  nands  of  several  seti 
of  manufacturers  and  dealen  befon 
they  assume  the  form  in  which  they 
toe  finally  consumed,  but  because  m 
times  of  speculation  (and  all  times  an 
so,  more  or  less)  the  same  soods  tn 
often  bought  repeatedly,  to  oe  retold 
for  a  profit^  berore  they  are  boi^ 
for  the  purpose  of  consumptioii  at  m 

If  we  assume  the  quantity  of  goodi 
on  sale,  and  the  number  of  tunes  tboN 
goods  are  resold,  to  be  fixed  quantities 
the  value  of  money  will  depend  i^ot 
its  quantity,  together  with  tne  avera^ 
number  of  times  that  each  piece  chanra 
hands  in  the  process.  The  whole  of  2m 
goods  sold  (counting  each  rende  d 
the  same  goods  as  so  much  added  to 
the  goods)  nave  been  exchanged  for  tb 
whole  of  the  money,  multiphed  by  tb 
^umber  of  purchases  made  on  the  avei^ 
'age  by  each  piece.  Consequently,  the 
amount  of  goods  and  of  tranaactiooi 
being  the  same,  the  value  of  m<Hiey  it 
inversely  as  its  quantity  multipfiedby 
what  is  called  the  rapidity  of  circols- 
^on.  And  the  quanti^  of  monej  m- 
oirculation,  is  equal  to  the  money  vsim 
of  all  the  goods  sold,  divided  by  the 
number  which  expresses  the  rapiditjrof 
circulation. 

The  phrase,  rapidity  of  circulation, 
requires  some  comment.  It  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean,  the  number  of 
purchases  made  by  eachpiece  of  monej 
m  a  given  time.  Time  is  not  the  thing 
to  be  considered.  The  state  of  sodetj 
may  be  such,  that  each  piece  of  monej 
hardly  performs  more  than  one  par 
chase  in  a  year ;  but  if  this  arise  uom 
the  small  number  of  transactions— 6\.« 
the  small  amount  of  business  done,  :bt 
want  of  activity  in  traffic,  or  becaoM 
what  traffic  there  is,  mostly  takes  pUct 
by  barter — it  constitutes  no  reason  whr 
piices  should  be  lower,  or  Uie  value  of 
money  higher.  The  essential  point  ii^ 
not  how  often  the  same  money  changes 
hands  in  a  given  time,  but  now  oftet 
it  changes  hands  in  order  to  peifonna 
given  amount  of  traffic.  We  must  cod* 
pare  the  number  of  purchases  made  br 
the  money  in  a  given  time,  not  vitt 
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the  feime  itself  but  with  the  goods  sold 
in  that  same  time.  If  each  piece  6( 
noney  changes  hands  on  an  average 
'^n  times  wnile  goods  are  sold  to  the 
raloe  of  a  million  sterling,  it  is  evident 
that  the  money  required  to  circulate 
those  goods  is  100,0002.  And  con- 
rarselj,  if  the  money  in  circulation  is 
100,0001.,  and  each  piece  changes 
hands  bj  the  purchase  of  goods  ten 
times  in  a  month,  the  sales  of  goods 
for  monej  which  take  place  every 
month  mnst  amonnt  on  the  average  to 
1,000,0002. 

Rapidity  of  oircnlation  being  a  phrase 
80  ill  adapted  to  express  the  only  thing 
which  it  IS  of  any  importance  to  express 
by  it,  and  having  a  tendency  to  con- 
fuse the  subject  by  suggesting  a  mean- 
ing extremely  different  firom  the  one 
intended,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  phrase  oould  be  got  rid  of^  and 
another  substituted,  more  directly 
significant  of  the  idea  meant  to  be  con- 

Sred.  Some  such  expression  as  **  the 
cien<^  of  money,"  though  not  un- 
sxoeptionable,  would  do  better :  as  it 
would  point  attention  to  the  quantity 
of  work  done,  without  sugj^sting  the 
idea  of  estimating  it  by  time,  until 
•n  appropriate  term  can  be  devise<^  we 
must  oe  content,  when  ambiguity  is  to 
be  aj^rehendedp  to  express  the  idea  by 
/iSbe  circumlocotion  which  alone  conveyi^ 
it  adequately,  namely,  the  average 
number  of  purchases  made  by  each! 
piece  in  order  to  effect  a  given  pecu-/ 
^arnry  amount  of  transactions.  ^ 

S  4.  The  proposition  which  we  havei 
laid  down  respecting  the  dependence  j 
of  general  prices  upon  the  quantity  ofj 
money  in  circulation,  must  be  under- 
stood as  applying  only  to  a  state  of 
ifaingB  in  wmcn  money,  that  is,  gold  or 
sihrer,  is  the  exclusive  instrument  of 
exchange,  and  actually  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  at  every  purchase,  credit 
in  any  of  its  shapes  being  unknown. 
When  credit  comes  into  play  as  a  means 
cfpnTohasing,  distinct  from  money  in 
Iiand,  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  the 
oonnezion    between    prices   and   the 


admits  ef  so  smiple  a  mofle  of  expres- 
sion.^ But  on  a  subject  so  full  of  com- 
plexity as  that  of  currency  and  prices, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
our  theory  in  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  most  simple  cases,  which  we 
shall  always  find  lyine  as  a  ground- 
work or  substratum  unaer  those  which 
arise  in  practice.  That  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices,  and 
a  diminution  lowers  them,  is  the  most 
elementary  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
currency,  and  without  it  we  should 
have  no  key  to  any  of  the  others.  In 
any  state  of  things,  however,  except 
the  simple  and  primitive  one  which  we 
have  supposed,  the  proposition  is  only 
true  other  things  bemg  the  same :  and 
what  those  other  things  are,  which 
must  be  the  same,  we  are  not  yet  ready 
to  pronounce.  We  can,  however,  point 
out,  even  now,  one  or  two  of  the  cau- 
tions with  which  the  principle  must  be 
yarded  in  attempting  to  make  use  of 
it  for  the  practical  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena: cautions  the  more  indispensa- 
ble, as  tne  doctrine,  though  a  scientifio 
truth,  has  of  late  years  been  the  foun- 
dation of  a  greater  mass  of  false  theory, 
and  erroneous  interpretation  of  facts, 
than  any  other  proposition  relating  to 
interchange.  Brom  the  time  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  pa^rments  by  the 
Act  of  1819,  and  especially  since  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1825,  the  favourite 
explanation  of  every  rise  or  fall  of  prices 
has  been  ''the  currency;'*  ana  like 
most  popular  theories,  the  doctrine  has 
been  applied  with  little  regard  to  the 
conditions  necessaiy  for  making  it  cor- 
rect. I 
For  example,  it  is  habitually  assumed  \ 
that  whenever  there  is  a  greater: 
lug  only  to  a  state  of '  ^amount  of  money  in  the  country,  or  in  > 

*v,-x  .•-  „ij  ^_  f  existence,  a  rise  of  prices  must  necesr' 

sarily  follow.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
an  inevitable  consequence.  In  no  com« . 
modity  is  it  the  quantity  in  existence^ 
but  the  quantity  offered  for  sale,  that 
determines  the  value.  Whatever  ma} 
be  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country, 
only  that  part  of  it  will  afiect  prices, 
which  goes  into  the  market  of  commo- 


amonnt  of  the  circulating  medium  is ,  dities,  and  is  there  actually  exchanged 


Kmok  less  direct  and  intimate,  and  that 
mch  ooJiTMirimi  as  does  exist,  no  longer 


against  goods.  Whatever  moreases  the 
amount  of  this  portion  of  the  money  in 
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the  country,  tends  to  raise  prices.  But 
money  liou:aed  does  not  act  on  ^ces. 
Money  kept  in  reserve  by  individuals 
to  meet  contingencies  wnich  do  not 
occur,  does  not  act  on  prices.  The 
money  in  the  coffers  of  tne  Bank,  or 
retained  as  a  reserve  by  private  bank- 
ers, does  not  act  on  prices  until  drawn 
oul^  nor  even  then  unless  drawn  out  to 
be  expended  in  commodities. 

It  frequently  happens  that  money,  to 
a  considerable  amount,  is  brought  into 
tlie  country,  is  there  actually  mvested 
as  capital,  and  again  flows  out,  without 
having  ever  once  acted  upon  the  mar- 
kets of  commodities,  but  only  u^n  the 
market  of  securities,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly though  improperly  called,  the 
money  market.  Let  us  return  to  the 
case  already  put  for  illustration,  that 
of  a  foreigner  landing  in  the  country 
with  a  treasure.  We  supposed  him  to 
employ  his  treasure  in  the  purchase  of 
a^oods  for  his  own  use,  or  in  setting  up  a 
manufactory  and  employing  labourers; 
and  in  either  case  ne  would,  coeteria 
paribuSj  raise  prices.  But  instead  of 
doing  either  of  these  things,  he  might 
very  probably  prefer  to  invest  his  for- 
tune at  interest ;  which  we  shall  sup- 
pose him  to  do  in  the  most  obvious  way, 
by  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  portion 
of  the  stock,  exchequer  bills,  railway 
debentures,  mercantile  billsj  mortgages, 
&c.,  which  are  at  all  times  m  thelumds 
of  the  public.  By  doing  this  he  would 
raise  the  prices  of  those  different  secu- 
rities, or  m  other  words  would  lower 
the  rate  of  interest;  and  since  this 
would  disturb  the  relation  previously 
existing  between  the  rate  of  interest 
on  capital  in  the  countiy  itself,  and 
that  in  foreign  countries,  it  would  pro- 
bably induce  some  of  those  who  nad 
floating  capital  seeking  employment,  to 
send  it  abroad  for  foreign  investment, 
rather  than  buy  securities  at  home  at 
the  advanced  price.  As  much  money 
might  thus  go  out  as  had  previously 
come  in,  while  the  prices  of  commodities 
would  have  shown  no  trace  of  its  tem- 
porary presence.  This  is  a  case  highly 
deserving  of  attention :  and  it  is  a  fact 
now  beginning  to  be  recognised,  that 
^e  passage  of  the  precious  metals  from 
oountry  to  ooimtry  is  determined  niiioh 


more  than  was  formerly  ST^yposed,  hj 
the  state  of  the  loan  market  m  (Uflenot 
countries,  and  much  leas  bgr  the  iteti 
of  prices. 

Another  point  must  be  adverted  ii^ 
in  order  to  avoid  serious  error  in  ths  is- 
terpretation  of  merccuitile  phenomeBi 
If  there  be,  at  any  time,  an  increassii 
the  number  of  money  tranaactumi^  i 
thing  continually  liable  to  happen  frm 
differences  in  the  activity  or  tptai^ 
tion,  and  even  in  the  time  of  year  (siiioa 
certain  kinds  of  business  are  transacted 
only  at  particular  seasons);  an  mcrem 
of  the  currency  which  is  only  prq|MV> 
tional  to  this  mcrease  of  transactkni, 
and  is  of  no  longer  duration,  has  oo 
tendency  to  raise  prices.  At  the 
ouarterly  periods  vmen  the  pabBo 
oividends  are  paid  at  the  Bank,  a  lod- 
den  increase  takes  place  of  the  moatj 
in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  an  incretee 
estimated  at  from  a  ^Ui  to  two-fiftb 
of  the  whole  issues  of  the  Bank  of  £n^ 
land.  Yet  this  never  has  anye£foctoD 
prices ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks,  die 
currency  has  again  shrank  into  iti 
usual  dimensions,  by  a  mere  lednBtioi 
in  the  demands  of  the  paUic  (after  m 
copious  a  supply  of  ready  money)  la 
accommodation  from  the  Bank  m  the 
way  of  discount  or  loan.  In  Gke  manser 
the  currency  of  the  agricultmal  £•• 
tricts  fluctuates  in  amount  at  diibrent 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  always  krv- 
est  in  August:  "it  rises  genenU; 
towards  Christmas,  and  obtains  iti 
greatest  elevation  about  Lady-dsT, 
when  the  farmer  commonly  lays  m  ha 
stock,  and  has  to  pay  his  rent  sod 
summer-taxes,'*  and  when  he  therefen 
makes  his  principal  applicatioiis  (o 
country  banxers  for  loans.  "Thaw 
variations  occur  with  the  »^rn^  Rga- 
larity  as  the  season,  and  with  just  •• 
little  disturbance  of  the  markets  as  the 
quarterly  fluctuations  of  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  As  soon  at  the 
extra  payments  nave  been  completed, 
the  superfluous''  ctirrency,  which  if 
estimated  at  half  a  miUion,  "as  ctr 
tainly  and  immediately  is  reabsorbed 
and  disappears.' '♦ 

1£  extra  currency  were  not  forti> 

•  FuUuton  on  the  JUgmlaH9m  ^  OkM» 
•<M.  2iid  tdit.  pp.  tr— iL 
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oeaAng  to  maVe  these  extra  pajmeata, 
ooe  of  three  things  must  happen.  Either 
the  pajments  must  be  made  without 
mone^y  by  a  resort  to  some  of  those 
oontnyaiices  bj  which  its  use  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  or  there  must  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  the 
same  sum  of  money  being  made  to  per- 
form more  payments ;  or  if  neither  of 
these  things  took  place,  money  to  make 
the  extra  payments  must  be  withdrawn 
from  the  market  for  oonmiodities,  and 
prioea,  consequently,  must  fall.  An 
increase  of  the  circulating  medium, 
oonfonnable  in  extent  and  duration  to 


the  temporary  stress  of  business,  does 
not  raise  prices,  but  merely  preTents 
this  fall. 

The  sequel  of  our  investigation  wiU 
point  out  many  other  qualifications  with 
which  the  proposition  must  be  received, 
that  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium 
depends  on  the  demand  and  supply,  and 
is  m  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity, 
qualifications  which,  under  a  complex 
system  of  credit  like  that  existing  in 
LngUnd,  render  the  proposition  an 
extremely  incorrect  expression  of  the 
fact. 


CHAPTEB  EL 


OP  THB  TALUB  OF  WOVET,   AS  DBPKHDEHT  OR  OOBT  OF  FBODUCTTION. 


1.    But   money, '  no   more   than 
/eommodities  in  general,  has  its  value 
I  definitively  determined  by  demand  and 
supply.    The  ultimate  regulator  of  its 
Ytl-ae  is  Cost  of  Production.  v 

Vfl  anB  snppooing,  of  -course,  that 
tliifipw  ai^  Ifift  V  *^'?"iTTnlTfn  Gkyvem- 
ments  have  not  always  left  things  to 
themselves.  They  have  undertaken  to 
prevent  the  Quantity  of  money  firom 
A4]iuting  itwu  according  to  sponta- 
neoos  laws,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
regolaie  it  at  their  pleasure ;  generally 
with  a  view  of  keeping  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  mone^  in  the  countiy,  than 
would  otherwise  have  remained  there. 
It  waa,  until  lately,  the  policy  of  all 
govenimentB  to  interdict  the  exporta- 
tion and  the  melting  of  money ;  while, 
by  encouraging  the  ex^rtation  and 
impeding  the  importation  of  other 
thmgs,  uiey  endeavoured  to  have  a 
stream  of  money  constantly  flowing  in. 
By  this  course  they  gratified  two  pre- 
judices; they  drew,  or  thought  uiat 
the^  drew,  more  money  into  the  country, 
which  they  believed  to  be  tantamount 
to  more  wealth;  and  they  gave,  or 
thought  thevgave,  to  all  producers  and 
dealenL  hign  prices,  which,  though  no 
real  advantage,  people  are  always  in- 
dined  to  suppose  to  be  one. 
In  this  attempt  to  regulate  the  value 


of  money  artificially  by  means  of  the 
supply,  governments  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  the  degree,  or  even  in  the 
maimer,  which  they  intended.  Their 
prohibitions  against  exporting  or  melt- 
mg  the  coin  have  never  been  effectual. 
A  conmiodity  of  such  small  bulk  in 
proportion  to  its  value  is  so  easilv 
smuggled,  and  still  more  easily  melted, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  by  the 
most  stringent  measures  to  prevent 
these  ojperations.  All  the  risk  which 
it  was  m  the  power  of  governments  to 
attach  to  them,  was  outweighed  by  a 
very  moderate  profit.*  In  the  more 
indirect  mode  of  aiming  at  the  same 
purpose,  bv  throwing  dimculties  in  the 
way  of  making  the  returns  for  exported 
goods  in  any  other  commodity  than 
money,  thev  have  not  been  quite  su 
unsuccessful.  Thejhave  not,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  makmg  money  fiow  con- 
tinuously into  the  country;  but  Ihey 
have  to  a  certain  extent  been  able  to 
keep  it  at  a  higher  than  ito  natural 

*  Th«  effect  of  the  prohibition  cannot, 
howeTer»  have  been  ao  entirely  insignificant 
as  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  by  writers  on 
the  subject.  The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Ful- 
larton,  in  the  note  to  page  7  of  his  work  on 
the  Bemdaiion  qf  Currencietf  show  that  it 
required  a  greater  percentage  of  difference 
in  value  between  coin  and  bullion  than  haa 
commonly  been  imagined,  to  bring  the  coin 
to  the  maltlaf-pot. 
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tevel ;  and  have,  tiins  for,  removed  the 
value  of  money  from  exclufiive  depen> 
dence  on  tho  causes  which  ttx.  the 
values  of  things  not  artificially  inter- 
fered with. 

We  are,  however,  to  suppose  a  stateJ 
not  of  artificial  regulation,  hut  of  free- 
dom. In  that  state,  and  assuming  no| 
charge  to  he  made  for  coinage,  the 
value  of  money  will  conform  to  the 
value  of  the  huUion  of  which  it  is  made. 
A  pound  weight  of  ^Id  or  silver  in 
coin,  and  the  same  weight  in  an  ingot, 
wiU  precisely  exchange  for  one  another. 
On  the  supposition  of  freedom,  the 
metal  cannot  he  worth  more  in  the 
state  of  hullion  than  of  coin ;  for  as  it 
can  he  melted  without  any  loss  of  time, 
and  with  hardly  any  expense,^  this 
would  of  course  he  done,  until  the 
Quantity  in  circulation  was  so  much 
diminished  as  to  equalise  its  value  with 
that  of  the  same  weight  in  hullion.  It 
may  he  thought  however  that  the  coin, 
though  it  cannot  he  of  less,  may  he, 
and  heing  a  manufactured  article  will 
naturally  he,  of  ereater  value  than  the 
hullion  containea  in  it,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  linen  cloth  is  of 
more  value  than  an  equal  weight  of 
linen  yam.  This  woula  he  true,  were 
it  not  that  Government,  in  this  country 
and  in  some  others,  coins  money  gratis 
for  any  one  who  iumishes  the  metal. 
The  lahour  and  expense  of  coinage, 
when  not  charged  to  the  possessor,  do 
not  raise  the  value  of  the  article.  If 
Government  opened  an  office  where,  on 
delivery  of  a  given  weight  of  yarn,  it 
returned  the  same  weight  of  cloth  to 
any  one  who  asked  for  it,  cloth  would 
he  worth  no  more  in  the  market  than 
the  yam  it  contained.  As  soon  as  coin 
is  worth  a  fraction  more  than  the  value 
of  the  hullion,  it  hecomes  the  interest 
of  the  holders  of  hullion  to  send  it  to  he 
toined.  If  Govemment,  however,  throws 
the  expense  of  coinage,  as  is  reason- 
ahle,  upon  the  holder,  hy  making  a 
charge  to  cover  the  expense,  (which  is 
done  hy  giving  hack  rather  less  in  coin 
than  has  been  received  in  hullion,  and 
is  called  levying  a  seignorage),  the  coin 
will  rise,  to  the  extent  of  the  seignorage, 
above  the  value  of  the  bullion.  K  the 
Mint  kept  back  one  ner  oent,  to  pay 


liie  expense  of  coinage,  it  wonld 
against  the  interest  cf  the  holdai 
hullion  to  have  it  coined,  mitilthe 
was  more  valuable  than  the  bolfiai' 
at  least  that  fraction.    The 
fore,  would  he  kept  one  per  cent  , 
in  value,  which    coida  smly  be 
keeping   it   one    per   cent   1m 
quanti^,   than   if  its  coiDage 
gratuitous. 

The  Govemment  might  attempt  I 
obtain  a  profit  by  the  tran8actioD.fl 
might  lay  on  a  seignorage  cabWl 
for  that  purpose ;  but  whatever  tk 
took  for  coinage  beyond  its  ei^eiM 
^Fould  be  so  much  profit  on  prini 
coining.  Coining,  though  not  neifl 
au  operation  as  melting,  is  £urfi<Bi( 
dilEcult  one,  and,  when  the  coin  fll 
duced  b  of  full  weight  and  staon 
fineness,  is  very  difficult  to  detect.  1 
thorefore,  a  profit  could  be  nuide 
coiniDg  good  money,  it  would 
be  done :  and  the  attempt  to 
seignorage  a  source  of  revenue  mi 
be  defeated.  Any  attempt  to  bap^ 
value  of  the  coin  at  an  artificial  elM 
tioQ,  not  by  a  seignorage,  hot  I7  > 
fiiMng  to  coin,  would  he  nutatedl 
the  samo  manner.* 

g  2.    The  value    of  money,  tM 
conforms,  permanently,  and,  in  » ■'J 
jof  freedom,  almost  immediately,  to  J 
I  lvalue  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  naoi 
with  the  addition,  or  not,  of  tiie  < 
peneetj  of  coinage,  according  u  ^ 
expoDBes  are  borne  by  tiie  indivuhaig 
by  the  state.  This  simplifies  exttonfM 
the  quefition  which  we  have  l^^'JjH 
consider :  since  gold  and  silver  boW 
are  commodities  like  any  othen,  li^ 

*  In  England,  though  there  is  no  i#*j 
age  Oft  goH  coin,  (the  Mint  returnlnj:  tajj 
the  Biine  weight  of  pure  1 
ccWes  In  bullion)  there  f 
weeks  after  the  bullion  : 
tbe  coin  cau  be  obtained,  < 
Lntarest,  which,  to  the  holder,! 
to  a  trilling  seignorage.  Prom  thii « 
the  value  of  coin  is  in  general  dightlyM^ 
\  hai  of  the  bullion  it  oontaini.  An  0*^  g 
^Idf  iccDixUng  to  che  quanti^  of  'P'**g^ 
poverelj^,  should  be  worth  U.  l?**  ^^T^ 
but  ii  WAS  usually  quoted  at  8L  ITfv* 
until  ;h«  Hank  Charter  Act  of  IS^^JJI'fL 
[niper&tlve  on  the  Bank  to  give  itsooM" 
all  bullion  ofRared  to  it  at  Um  w*  ^ 
%J.  ITj.  ^ 
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Fihedepends,  like  tliat  of  o4her 
>  OD  their  coet  of  production, 
die  majority  of  civilized  comitriefl, 
md  siher  are  foreign  products : 
ike  drcometances  wuion  govern 
bei  of  finrei^  products,  present 
queitions  wmch  we  are  not  ji ' 
to  examine.  For  the  presenl 
yt%  we  must  suppose  the  counti 
it  the  subject  of  our  inquiries,  j 
plied  with  gold  and  silver  by  i1 
mnei,  reserving  for  future  consi- 
m  how  &r  our  oonoluaions  require' 
cation  to  adapt  them  to  the  more 
Qsae. 

the  three  classes  into  which  com- 
m  are  divided — those  absolutely 
lin  supply,  those  which  ma^  lie 
a  unlimited  quantity  at  "^  given 
if  production,  and  those  which 
le  had  in  unlimited  quantity,  but 
bcreasing  cost  of  production — 
eeioQs  metals,  being  the  produce 
nee.  belong  to  the  third  class, 
natural  value,  therefore^  is  in  the 
im  proportional  to  their  cost  of 
ciioB  in  the  most  unfavourable 
ng  circumstances,  that  is,  at  tho 
mine  which  it  is  necessary  to 
in  order  to  obtain  the  required 
7.  A  pound  weight  of  ^ola  will, 

*  gold-producing  countnes,  ulti- 
lytend  to  ezcluui^  for  as^  much 
eiy  other  commodity,  as  is  pro- 
tit  a  cost  equal  to  its  own;  mean- 
y  Hi  own  cost  the  cost  in  labour 
Expense,  at  the  least  productive 
teof  supply  which  the  then  exist- 
wntand  makes  it    necessary   to 

•  The  average  value  of  gold  is 
^  te  conform  to  its  natural  value  in 
•Be  manner  as  the  values  of  other 
^  OB  made  to  conform  to  their 
*l  wdoe.  Suppose  that  it  were 
V  ihove  its  natural  value ;  that  is, 
^the  nine  which  is  an  equivalent 
v^kboor  and  expense  of  mining, 
^fhe  risks  attending  a  branch  of 
^ia  which  nine  out  of  ten  expe- 
^  Wve  uraally  been  failures.  A 
^tts  mass  of  floating  capital 
Rk  en  the  look-oat  for  investment, 
*tti  the  direction  of  mining 
y>;  the  Biipp^  would  thus  be 
TN,  and  the  ^ue  would  ML  K, 
*•  ^Oktwy,  it  were  selling  below 


its  natural  vahte,  miners  would  not  be 
obtaining  the  ordinary  profit;  they 
would  slacken  their  works;  if  the  de- 
preciation was  great,  some  of  the  infe- 
rior mines  would  perhaps  stop  working 
altogether:  and  a  falling  off  in  the 
annual  supply,  preventing  the  annuid 
wear  and  tear  m>m  being  completely 
compensated,  would  by  de-^^rees  reduce 
the  quantity,  and  restore  the  value. 

Wnen  examined  more  closely,  the 
fallowing  are  the  details  of  the  process. 
/u  gold  is  above  its  natural  or  cost 
lvalue — ^the  coin,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
jforming  in  its  value  to  the  bullion — 
(money  will  be  of  high  value,  and  the 
I  priced*  of  all  things,  labour  included, 
[will  be  low.    These  low  prices  wiU 
%wer  the  expenses  of  all  producers ; 
but  as  their  returns  will  also  be  lowered, 
no  advantage  will  be  obtained  by  any 
producer,  except  the  producer  of  gold : 
whose  returns  from  his  mine,  not  de- 
pending on  i>rioe,  will  be  the  same  as 
Wore,  and  his  expenses  being  less,  he 
will  obtain  extra  profits,  and  will  bo  sti- 
mulated to  increase  hisproduction.  The| 
reverse  is  the  case  if  the  metal  is  below  y 
its  natural  value :  since  this  is  as  much  J 
as  to  say  that  prices  are  high,  and  the' 
monev  expenses  of  all  producers  un- 
usually great:  for  this,  however,  all 
other  producers  will  be  compensated 
bv  increased  money  returns :  tne  miner 
alone  will  extract  from  his  mine  nc 
more  metal  than  before,  while  his  ex- 
penses will    be   peater:    his   profits 
therefore  being  diminished  or  annihi- 
lated, he  will  diminish  his  production, 
if  not  abandon  his  employment. 

In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  valu^ 
of  money  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  metal  of  which 
it  is  made.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  repeat  (what  has  been  said  before) 
that  the  ac^ustment  takes  a  long  time 
to  effect,  in  the  case  of  a  commodity 
so  generally  desired  and  at  the  same 
time  so  durable  as  the  precious  metals. 
Being  so  largely  used  not  only  as 
monejr  but  for  plate  and  ornament, 
there  is  at  all  times  a  very  large  quan* 
tity  of  these  metals  in  existence:  while 
they  are  so  slowlvwom  out,  that  a 
comparatively  small  annual  production 
S  sufiicient  to  keep  up  the  supply,  and 
X 
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to  make  any  addition  to  it  which  may 
be  required  oy  the  increase  of  goods  to 
be  circulated,  or  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  gold  and  silver  articles  by 
wealthy  consumers.  Even  if  this  small 
annual  supply  were  stopt  entirely,  it 
would  re<|uire  many  years  to  reduce 
the  quantitjT  so  much  as  to  make  any 
very  material  difference  in  prices.  The 
quantity  may^  be  increased,  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  be  diminished ;  but 
the  increase  must  be  very  ereat  before 
it  can  make  itself  much  felt  over  such 
a  mass  of  the  precious  metals  as  exists 
in  the  whole  conmiercial  world.  And 
hence  the  effects  of  aU  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  production  of  the  piecious 
metals  are  at  first,  and  continue  to  be 
for  manj  years,  questions  of  quantity 
only,  with  little  reference  to  cost  of 
production.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  when,  as  at  the  present  time, 
many  new  sources  of  supply  have  been 
simultaneously  opened,  most  of  them 
practicable  by  labour  alone,  without 
any  capital  in  advance  beyond  a  pickaxe 
and  a  week's  food,  and  wnen  the  opera- 
tions are  as  yet  wholly  experimental,  the 
comparative  permanent  productiveness 
of  the  different  sources  oeing  entirely 
unascertained. 


§8. 


§  8.  Since,  however,  the  value  of 
money  really  conforms,  like  that  of 
other  things,  though  more  slowly,  to  its 
cost  of  production,  some  political  econo- 
mists have  objected  altogether  to  the 
statement  that  the  value  of  money  de- 
pends on  its  quantity  combined  with 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  ;  which,  they 
think,  is  assuming  a  law  for  money  that 
does  not  exist  for  any  other  commodity, 
when  the  truth  is  that  it  is  governed  by 
the  very  same  laws.  To  this  we  may 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  state- 
ment in  question  assumes  no  peculiar 
law.    It  is  simjplv  the  law  of  demand 

and  supply,  wmch  is  acknowledged  to        ^  ^ ^  _ 

be  applicable  to  all  commodities,  and  >'the  quantity ;  and  that  evwy 

whicn  in  the  case  of  money  as  of  most    " 

other  things,  is  controlled,  but  not  set 

aside,  by  the  law  of  cost  of  production, 

since  cost  of  production  would  have  no 

effect  on  value  if  it  could  have  none  on 

supply.    But,  secondly,  there  really  is, 

in  one  reflDect  a  closer  connexion  be- 


tween the  value  of  money  and  iti  qim 
til^,  than  between  the  vttloes  ci  other 
things  and  their  quantity.  The  vahe 
of  other  things  conformB  to  the  ehangti 
in  the  cost  of  production,  without  n* 
quiring,  as  a  condition^  that  there  ihouU 
be  any  actual  alteration  of  the  sapply : 
the  potential  alteration  is  sufficieit; 
and  if  there  even  be  an  actual  alfcen- 
tion,  it  is  but  a  temporary  one,  exont 
in  so  far  as  the  altered  value  mav  msn 
a  difference  in  the  demand,  and  so  »• 
quire  an  increase  or  diminotioo  of 
supply,  as  a  conseqoence,  not  a  earn, 
of  the  alteration  in  value.  Now  tiiis  ii 
also  true  of  gold  and  silver,  canndeied 
as  articles  of  expenditure  for  omameBt 
and  luxury ;  but  it  is  not  true  cimoMj. 
If  the  permanent  oost  of  prodnctioD  of 
gold  were  reduced  one-fourth,  it  nugkt 
happen  that  there  woidd  not  be  lam 
of  It  bought  for  plate,  silding,  or  jev^ 
leiT,  than  before ;  and  if  so,  thoa§^  the 
value  would  fall,  the  quantity  extracted 
from  the  mines  for  these  purpoeot  would 
be  no  greater  than  previoua^.  Not  m 
with  the  portion  used  as  money ;  thsi 
portion  could  not  fall  in  value  cm- 
fourth,  unless  actually  increased  cm- 
fourth  ;  for,  at  prices  one-fourth  higiMi^ 
one-fourth  more  money  would  be  ie> 
quired  to  make  the  aocnstomed  pv- 
chases;  and  if  this  were  not  forth- 
coming, some  of  the  commodities  would 
be  witnout  purchasers,  and  prices  cooU 
not  be  kept  up.  Alterations,  thereforv, 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  precioQi 
metals,  do  not  act  upon  the  value  oc 
money  except  just  in  proportion  as  thev 
increase  or  oiminish  its  quantity ;  whicL 
cannot  be  said  of  any  otner  commodi^. 
It  would  therefore,  I  conoeive,  be  si 
error,  both  scientifioally  and  practi- 
cally, to  discard  the  proposition  wi^ 
asserts  a  connexion  between  the  vahi 
of  money  and  its  quantity, 
f  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  oMt 
'of  production,  in  the  long  run,  zegdaw 
the  quantity ;  and  that  eveiy  ooostn 
(temporary  fluctuations  exoepted)«3 
possess,  and  have  in  circulation,  j«i 
that  quantity  of  money,  whioh  wifi  p» 
fonn  all  the  exchanges  reauiied  J\ 
consistently  with  maintaining  a  fite 
oonibrmabfe  to  its  cost  of  prodnntwi 
The  prices  of  things  will,  on  the  sis 
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nge,  be  «iich  that  money  will  exchange 
for  its  own  cost  in  all  other  goods :  and, 
precisely  because  the  quantity  cannot 
be  prevented  firom  affecting  the  ralue, 
the  quantity  itself  will  (by  a  sort  of 
setf«cting  machineiy)  be  kept  at  the 
amount  consistent  witn  that  standard 
of  prices — at  the  amount  necessary  for 
performing,  at  those  prices,  all  the 
OQiinees  required  of  it. 

"  The  quantity  wanted  will  depend 
partly  on  the  cost  of  producing  ^Id, 
and  partly  on  the  rapidity  of  its  circu- 
lation. The  rapidity  of  circulation 
being  given,  it  would  depend  on  the 
cost  of  production :  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction being  given,  the  quantity  of 
monej^  would  depend  on  the  rapidity  of 
its  ciionlation."*  After  what  has 
been  abeady  said,  I  hope  that  neither 
of  these  propositions  stands  in  need  of 
any  farther  illustration. 

Money,  then,  like  commodities  in 
general,  having  a  value  dependent  on, 
and  proportional  to,  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  the  theory  of  money  is,  by  the 
admissioo  of  this  principle,  stript  of  a 
great  part  of  the  mprstery  whicn  appa- 
rently surrounded  it.  We  must  not 
forget^  however,  that  this  doctrine  only 
applies  to  the  places  in  which  the  pre- 
ooiis  metals  are  actually  produced ;  and 


that  we  have  yet  to  enquiie  whether  the 
law  of  the  dependence  of  value  on  cost 
of  production  applies  to  the  exchange 
of  things  produced  at  distant  places. 
But  however  this  may  be,  our  proposi- 
tions with  respect  to  value  will  require 
no  other  alteration,  where  money  is  an 
imported  commodity,  than  that  of  sub- 
stituting for  the  cost  of  its  production, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  it  in  the  country. 
Every  foreign  commodity  is  bought  by 
giving  for  it  some  domestic  production; 
and  the  labour  and  capital  which  a 
foreign  commodity  costs  to  us,  is  the 
labour  and  capital  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  quantity  of  our  own  goods 
which  we  give  in  exchange  for  it. 
What  this  (j^uantity  depends  upon, — 
what  detenmnes  the  proportions  of  in- 
terchange between  the  productions  of 
one  country  and  those  of  another, — ^is 
indeed  a  question  of  somewhat  neater 
complexity  than  those  we  have  hitherto 
considered.  But  this  at  least  is  indis< 
putable,  that  within  the  country  itself 
the  value  of  imported  commomties  is 
determined  by  the  value,  and  conse 
Quently  by  the  cost  of  production,  oi 
tne  equivalent  given  for  them;  and 
money,  where  it  is  an  imported  com- 
modi^,  is  subject  to  the  same  law. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF   A.  D0T7BLE  STANDABD,   AND  SUBSIDIAltT  OOINB. 


I  1.  Tbovqe.  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  fit  any  commodity  for  being 
used  as  money  are  rarely  united  in  any 
oonsiderable  perfection,  there  are  two 
commodities  which  possess  them  in  an 
eminentij^aDdnearlyan  eaual  degree ;  the 
two  precious  metals,  as  tney  are  called ; 
gM  uid  silver.  Some  nations  have  ao- 
oonling|y  attenipted  to  compose  their 
droulatiii^  medimn  of  these  two  metals 
indisoTiminately. 

*  From  nnia  printed,  but  not  pablished, 
Leetoroft  of  Mr.  Senior :  in  whicli  the  great 
tfffBKvnceB  In  the  business  done  by  money, 
«•  well  as  in  the  rapidity  of  ita  circulation, 
la  dfflhrsnt  states  of  society  and  dyilixation, 
are  iatoreirtnsly  iUoetrated. 


There  is  an  obvious  convenience  in 
making  use  of  the  more  costly  metal  for 
larger  payments,  and  the  cheaper  one 
for  smaller ;  and  the  only  question  re- 
lates to  the  mode  in  vmich  this  can 
best  be  done.  The  mode  most  fre- 
quently adopted  has  been  to  establish 
between  the  two  metals  a  fixed  propor- 
tion ;  to  decide,  for  example,  that  a  gold 
coin  called  a  sovereign  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  of  the  silver  coins  called 
shillings :  both  the  one  and  the  other 
being  called,  in  the  ordinary  money  di 
account  of  the  countir,  by  the  same 
denomination,  a  pound:  and  it  being 
left  free  to  every  one  who  has  a  pound 
X2 
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to  paj,  either  to  pay  it  in  the  one  metal 
or  in  the  other. 

At  the  time  when  the  yalnation  of 
the  two  metals  relatiyely  to  each  other, 
say  twenty  shillingB  to  the  sovereign, 
or  twenty-one  shillings  to  the  guinea, 
was  first  made,  the  proportion  prohahly 
oorresponded,  as  nearly  as  it  conld  he 
made  to  do.  with  the  ordinary  relative 
values  of  the  two  metals,  grounded  on 
their  cost  of  production ;  and  if  those 
natural  or  cost  values  always  continued 
to  hear  the  same  ratio  to  one  another, 
the  arrangement  would  he  unohjection- 
able.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  £&ct.  Gold  and  silver,  though  the 
least  variable  in  value  of  all  commo- 
dities, are  not  invariable,  and  do  not 
always  vary  simultaneously.  Silver, 
for  example,  was  lowered  in  permanent 
value  more  than  gold,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  American  mines ;  and  those 
small  variations  of  value  which  take 
place  occasionally,  do  not  affeot^  both 
metals  alike.  Suppose  such  a  variation 
to  take  place :  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  relatively  to  one  another  no 
longer  agreeing  with  their  rated  pro- 
portion, one  or  other  of  them  will  now 
be  rated  below  its  bullion  value,  and 
tiiere  will  be  a  profit  to  be  made  by 
melting  it. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  gold  rises 
in  value  relatively  to  silver,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  a  sovereign  is  now 
worth  more  than  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  twenty  shillings.  Two  consequences 
will  ensue.  No  debtor  will  any  longer 
find  it  his  interest  to  pay  in  gold.  He 
will  always  pay  in  silver,  because  twenty 
■hillings  are  a  legal  tender  for  a  debt  of 
one  pound,  and  he  can  procure  silver 
convertible  into  twenty  shillings,  for  less 

fold  than  that  contained  in  a  sovereign, 
'he  other  consequence  will  be,  that 
unless  a  sovereign  can  be  sold  tor  more 
than  twenty  shillings,  all  the  sovereigns 
will  be  melted,  since  as  bullion  they  will 
purchase  a  greater  number  of  shillings 
than  they  exchange  for  as  coin.  The 
converse  of  all  this  would  happen  if 
silver,  instead  of  ^old,  were  the  metal 
which  had  risen  m  comparative  value. 
A  sovereign  would  not  now  be  worth  so 
much  as  twenty  shillings,  and  whoever 
nad  a  pound  to  pay  would  prefer  paying 


it  by  a  sovereign ;  while  the  nlver  com 
womd  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
being  melted,  and  sold  as  hoIhoD  in 
gold  at  their  real  valae,  that  ia,  abof« 
the  legal  valuation.  The  money  of  tbe 
community,  therefore,  would  aew 
really  consist  of  both  metals,  but  of  tbe 
one  only  which,  at  ihe  particular  tune, 
best  suited  the  interest  of  debtors ;  and 
the  standard  of  the  corrency  would  be 
constantly  liable  to  change  fit>m  the 
one  metal  to  the  other,  at  a  loss,  cs 
each  change,  of  the  expense  of  ooin- 
age  on  the  metal  which  teSL  out  of 

7f  It  appears,  tiierefore,  thai  the  vahe 
M  money  is  liable  to  more  fieqnent 
Muctuations  when  both  metals  are  a 
degal  tender  at  a  fixed  valuation,  thia 
rwhen  the  exclusive  standard  of  tlie  ea^ 
[rency  is  either  gold  or  silver.  Instead 
Of  being  only  affected  by  variations  in 
the  cost  of  production  of  one  metal,  it 
is  subject  to  derangement  from  those  d 
two.  The  particular  kind  of  variatioD 
[to  which  a  currency  is  rendered  more 
'liable  by  having  two  legal  standards, 
is  a  fall  of  value,  or  what  is  oommonly 
called  a  depreciation ;  since  practicallj 
'that  <me  of  the  two  metals  will  alwavi 
Im  the  standard,  of  which  the  real 
has  fallen  below  the  rated  value.  If 
the  tendency  of  the  metals  be  to  rise  io 
value,  all  payments  will  be  made  in  tk« 
one  which  has  risen  least ;  and  if  to 
fall,  then  in  that  whioh  has  fiiJlen 
most. 

§  2.  The  plan  of  a  doable  standard 
is  still  occasionally  brought  forward  b; 
here  and  there  a  writer  or  orator  as  a 
great  improvement  in  ciirren<^. .  It  ii 
probable  that,  with  most  of  its  ad- 
herents, its  chief  merit  is  its  tendencf 
to  a  sort  of  depreciation,  there  being  at 
all  times  abundance  of  Bai^K)rten  lur 
any  mode,  either  open  or  oofsft,  of 
lowering  the  standard.  Some,  kw- 
ever,  are  infiuenced  by  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  an  advantage  which  tot 
certain  extent  is  real,  that  of  beiugaUi 
to  have  recourse,  for  replenishing  tbe 
circulation,  to  the  united  stock  of  g^ 
and  silver  in  the  commercial  world, » 
stead  of  being  confined  to  one  of  thi^ 
which,  from  accidental  abeoiptioB,BV 
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not  be  obtainable  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidi^.  The  advantage  -without  the 
oisadVantages  of  a  double  standard, 
seems  to  be  best  obtained  by  those  na- 
tions with  whom  only  one  of  the  two 
metals  is  a  legal  tender,  but  the  other 
also  is  coined,  and  allowed  to  pass  for 
whatever  value  the  market  assigns  to 
it 

When  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  na- 
tnrallj  the  more  costly  metal  which  is 
left  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  an  article 
of  commerce.  But  nations  which,  like 
England,  adopt  the  more  costly  of  the 
two  as  their  standard,  resort  to  a  dif- 
ferent expedient  for  retaining  them 
both  in  circulation,  namely,  to  make 
silver  a  legal  tender,  but  only  for  small 
payments.  In  England  no  one  can  be 
compelled  to  receive  silver  in  payment 
for  a  larger  amount  than  fort;^  shillings. 
With  this  regulation  there  is  necessa- 
rily combined  another,  namely,  that 
silver  coin  should  be  rated,  in  compa-  j 


risen  with  gold,  somewhat  above  its 
intrinsic  value ;  that  there  should  not 
be,  in  twenty  shillings,  as  much  silver 
as  is  worth  a  sovereign :  for  if  there 
were,  a  very  slight  turn  of  the  market 
in  its  favour  would  make  it  worth  more 
than  a  sovereign,  and  it  would  be  pro- 
fitable to  melt  the  silver  coin.  The 
over-valuation  of  the  silver  coin  creates 
an  inducement  to  buy  silver  and  send 
it  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  since  it  is 
given  back  at  a  higher  value  than  pro- 
perly belongs  to  it ;  this,  however,  nas 
Deen  yarded  against,  by  limiting  the 
quantity  of  the  silver  coinage,  which 
IS  not  left,  like  that  of  gold,  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  individuals,  but  is  determined 
by  the  government,  and  restricted  to 
the  amount  supposed  to  be  required  for 
small  payments.  The  only  precaution 
necessary  is,  not  to  put  so  nigh  a  va- 
luation upon  the  silver,  as  to  hold  out 
a  strong  temptation  to  private  coining. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  OBSDIT,   AS  ▲  8UBSTITUTB  FOB  MONET. 


§  1.  Thb  functions  of  credit  have 
been  a  subject  of  as  much  misunder- 
standing and  as  much  confusion  of  ideas 
as  any  single  topic  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy. This  is  not  owing  to  any  pe- 
culiar d^culty  in  the  theory  of  the 
nibject,  but  to  the  complex  nature  of 
Bome  of  the  mercantile  phenomena 
arising  from  the  forms  in  wnich  credit 
clothes  itself;  by  which  attention  is 
Averted  from  the  properties  of  credit 
b  general,  to  the  peculiarities  of  its 
jNurticiilar  forms. 

Ab  a  specimen  of  the  confused  no- 
tions entertained  respecting  the  nature 
of  credit,  we  may  advert  to  the  exag- 
Mrated  lanc^uage  so  often  used  respect- 
ing its  national  importance.  Credit  has 
a  gxeaty  but  not,  as  many  people  seem  to 
cappoeoy  a  magical  power;  it  cannot 
m^v^  aomething  out  of  nothing.  How 
often  is  an  extension  of  credit  talked  of 
as  eqniTalent  to  a  creation  of  capital. 


or  as  if  credit  actually  were  capital. 
It  seems  Strang  that  there  should  be 
anv  need  to  pomt  out,  that  credit  being 
only  permission  to  use  the .  capital  m 
another  person,  the  means  of  produc- 
tion cannot  be  increased  by  it,  but  only 
transferred.  If  the  borrower's  means 
of  production  and  of  employing  labour 
are  increased  by  the  credit  ^ven  him, 
the  lender*s  are  as  much  diminished. 
The  same  sum  cannot  be  used  as  capital 
both  by  the  owner  and  also  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  lent :  it  cannot 
supply  its  entire  value  in  wages,  tools, 
and  materials,  to  two  sets  of  labourers 
at  once.  It  is  true  that  the  capital 
which  A  has  borrowed  from  B,  and 
makes  use  of  in  his  business,  still  forms 
part  of  the  wealth  of  B  for  other  pur- 
poses :  he  can  enter  into  arrangements 
m  reliance  on  it,  and  can  borrow,  when 
needful,  an  equivalent  sum  on  the  se- 
curity of  it ;  80  that  to  a  superficial 
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eje  it  might  leem  as  if  both  B  and  A  or  less  of  capital,  but  who  from  th«ii 

had  the  use  of  it  at  once.    But  the  occupations,   or  for  want   of  the  ne- 

smallest  consideration  will  show  that  cessary  skfll  and  knowledge,  cannot 

when  B  has  parted  with  his  capital  to  personally  superintend  its  employmeiit^ 

A,  the  use  of  it  as  capital  rests  with  ^^  -*"-' ' ***  '^ —  ^-  ^*--- 


A  alone,  and  that  B  has  no  other  ser- 
vice from  it  than  in  so  far  as  his  ulti- 
oiate  claim  upon  it  serves  him  to  obtain 
the  use  of  another  capital  from  a  third 
person  C.  All  capital  (not  his  own) 
of  which  any  person  has  really  the  use, 


would  derive  no  benefit  from  it :  their 
funds  would  either  lie  idle,  or  would 
be,  perhaps,  wasted  and  annihilated  in 
unskilful  attempts  to  make  them  yield 
a  profit.  All  this  canital  is  now  lent 
at  interest,  and  made  available  for 
production.      Capital      thus    ciicmn* 


is,  and  must  be,  so  much  subtracted    stanced  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
^[om  the  capital  of  some  one  else.*  productive  resources  of  any  commeroal 


,y  country ;  and  is  naturally  attracted  to 

//    §  2.  But  though  credit  is   but    a  those  producers  or  traders  who,  being 

//transfer  of  capital  from  hand  to  hand,  in    the  greatest   business,    have  the 

(jit  is  generally,  and  naturally,  a  transfer  means  of  employing  it  to  most  advaii- 

L  to  hands  more  competent  to  employ  the  tage ;  because  such  are  both  the  moot 

\  capital  efficiently  in  production.     If  desirous  to  obtain  it,  and  able  to  gift 

there  were  no  such  thing  as  credit,  the  best  security.  Although,  therenm, 

or  if,  from  general  insecurity  and  want  the  productive  nmds  of  tiie  country  an 

of  confidence,  it  were  scantily  prac-  not  moreased  by  credit,  they  are  called 

tised,  many  persons  who  possess  moie  into  a  more  complete  state  of  proday 

tive  activity.    As  the  confidence  ob 

*  To  make  the  proposition  in  the  text  which  credit  is  grounded  extends  itsd^ 

strictly  true,  a  correction,  though  a  Tery  means  are  developed  by   which  cieii 

slight  one,  requires  to  be  made.    The  circn-  xv-    oTYiallAiH-   nr^t-Hnr^a   Xf  «M.n:4^.1    tV^ 

lating  medium  existing  in  a  country  at  a  "^®    smallest   portions  of  capital,  U* 

given  time,  is  partly  employed  in  purchases  BUms  Which  each  fKSrson  keeps  by  mm 

for  productiye,  and  partly  for  unproductive    to  meet  contingencies,  are  made  avail' 

consumption.    According  as  a  larger  propor-     able  for  productive  uses.    Thepiincipil 
tion  of  It  is  employed  m  the  one  way  or  in     .     ,         ^  j.    j-      xl*  •*«  |»i«mv.|— . 

the  other,  the  real  capital  of  the  country  is    instruments  for  this  purpose  are  banb 
"    ■  of  deposit.     Where  these  do  not  eziit, 

a  prudent  person  most  keep  a  sufficient 
sum  unemployed  in  his  own  possessioD, 
to  meet  every  demand  which  he  hu 
even  a  slight  reason  for  thinking  him- 
self liable  to.  When  the  practice, 
however,  has  ^wn  up  of  keeping  thii 
reserve  not  m  his  own  custody  but 
with  a  banker,  many  small  sums,  pr^ 
viously  lying  idle,  become  agCTeeated  ii 
the  banker's  hands ;  and  the  hankei^ 
bein^  taught  by  experience  what  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  is  likely  to  be 
wanted  in  a  given  time,  and  knowing 
that  if  one  depositor  happens  to  reqmn 
more  than  the  average,  another  viU 
require  less,  is  able  to  lend  tiie  le- 
mainder,  that  is,  the  far  greater  pai^ 
to  producers  and  dealers:  tbenbj 
adding  the  amount,  not  indeed  to  tk 
capital  in  existence,  but  to  that  in  e» 
ployment,  and  making  a  conespoodiig 
addition  to  the  aggregate  prodDdMi 
of  the  community. 

While/credit  is  thus  indi*peosalik 


greater  or  less.  If,  then,  an  addition  were 
made  to  the  circulating  medium  in  the  hands 
of  unproductive  consumers  exclusively,  a 
larger  portion  of  the  existing  stock  of  com- 
modities would  be  bought  for  unproductive 
consumption,  and  a  smaller  for  productive, 
which  state  of  things,  while  it  lasted,  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  capital. 
And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  addition  made 
be  to  the  portion  of  the  circulating  medium 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  producers,  and  des* 
tined  for  their  business,  a  greater  portion  of 
the  commodities  in  the  country  will  for  the 
present  be  employed  as  capital,  and  a  less 
portion  unproductively.  Now,  an  effect  of 
this  latter  character  naturally  attends  some 
extensions  of  credit,  especially  when  taking 
place  in  the  form  of  bank  notes,  or  other 
instruments  of  exchangre.  The  additional 
bank  notes  are,  in  ordinary  course,  first 
issued  to  producers  or  dealers,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  capital ;  and  though  the  stock  of 
commodities  in  the  country  is  no  greater 
than  before,  yet  as  a  greater  share  of  that 
stock  now  comes  by  purchase  into  the  hands 
of  producers  and  dealers,  to  that  extent 
what  would  have  been  unproductively  con- 
sumed IS  applied  to  production,  and  there  is 
a  real  increase  of  capital.  The  effect  ceases, 
and  a  counter-process  takes  place,  when  the 
additional  credit  is  stopped  and  the  notes 
oaUediii. 
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atpersonfd  character  can  be 

•8  a  sufficient  guarantee  not 

Jt  dishonestly  appropriating, 

Bt  dishonestlj  risking,  what 

another. 

re,  in  the  moft  general  pcnnt 

he  uses    of  credit  to    the 

resources  of  the  world. 
Mmsiderationa  only  appljr  to 

given  to  the  industnous 
)  producers  and  dealers, 
en  by  dealers  to  nnproduo- 
mers  is  never  an  aadition, 
I  a  detiunent,  to  the  sources 
wealth  J  It  makes  over  in 
use,  not  the  capital  of  the 
ve  classes  to  the  productive, 
f  the  productive  to  the  un- 
.  If  A,  a  dealer,  supplies 
,  a  landowner  or  annuitant, 
for  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
;  the  capital  of  A  as  is  equal 
iue  of  these  goods,  remains 
Bars  unproductive.  During 
iriod,  if  payment  had  been 
ce,  the  sum  might  have  been 
nes  expended  and  replaced, 
to  the  amount  might  have 
al  times  produced,  consumed, 
)daced :  consequently  B*s 
ig  100?.  for  five  years,  even  if 
:  last,  has  cost  to  the  labour- 
B  of  the  community  during 
i  an  absolute  loss  of  probably 
nes  that  amoimt.  A,  indi- 
B  compensated,  by  putting  a 
oe  upon  his  goods,  which  is 
'  raid  by  B :  but  there  in  no 


compenBation  made  to  the  labouring 
classes,  the  chief  sufiferers  by  every 
diversion  of  capital,  whether  nerma* 
nently  or  temporarily,  to  unproductive 
uses.  The  country  has  had  1002.  less 
of  capital  during  those  five  years,  B 
having  taken  that  amount  from  A*s 
capital,  and  spent  it  unprodnctively,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  means,  and 
having  only  after  five  years  set  apart 
a  sum  fix>m  his  income  and  converted 
it  into  capital  for  the  purpose  of  indem- 
nifying A. 

^  §  3.  Thus  far  of  the  general  fano- 
tion  of  Credit  in  production.  It  is  not 
a  productive  power  in  iteel^  though. 


ig  the  whole  capital  of  the 

>dnctive,  it  is  also  a  means 

:li6  industrial  talent  of  the 

tamed  to  better  account  for 

'  productionl  Many  a  person 

tner  no  camtal  of  his  own, 

•tie,  but  who  has  qualifica- 

ismess  which  are  known  and 

i  by  some  possessors  of  ca- 

nabled  to  obtain  either  ad- 
money,  or  more  frequently 

credit,  by  which  his  indus- 

ities  are  made  instrumental 

rease  of  the  public  wealth ; 

enefit  will  be  reaped  far  more 

lienever,  through  better  laws 

r  education,  the  community 
made  such  progress  in  in-  ^without  it,  the  productive  powers  al- 


ready existing  could  not  be  brought 
into  complete  employmentpBut  a  more 
intricate  portion  of  thcr  theoyy  of 
Credit  is  its  influence  on  pricesF  the 
chief  cause  of  most  of  the  mercantile 
jphenomena  which  perplex  observers, 
fin  a  state  of  commerce  in  which  much 
credit  is  habitually  given,  general 
^prices  at  any  moment  depend  much 
more  upon  the  state  of  credit  than  upon 
tthe  quantity  of  money.  For  credit, 
though  it  is  not  productive  power,  is 
purchasing  power ;  and  a  person  who. 
Laving  credit,  avails  himself  of  it  in 
the  purchase  of  goods,  creates  just  as 
much  demand  for  the  gdods,  and  tends 

Suite  as  much  to  raise  their  price,  as 
'  he  made  an  equal  amount  of  pur 
chases  with  ready  money. 
The  credit  which  we  are  now  called 

rn  to  consider,  as  a  distinct  pur- 
sing power,  independent  of  money, 
is  of  course  not  credit  in  its  simplest 
form,  that  of  money  lent  by  one  person 
to  another,  and  paid  directly  into  his 
hands ;  for  when  the  borrower  expends 
this  in  purchases,  he  makes  the  pur- 
chases with  money,  not  credit,  and  ex- 
erts no  purchasing  power  over  and 
above  that  conferrea  by  the  money. 
The  forms  of  credit  whicn  create  pur- 
chasing power,  are  those  in  which  no 
money  passes  at  the  time,  and  veiy 
often  none  passes  at  all,  the  transac- 
tions being  included  with  a  mass  of 
other  transactions  in  an  accomt,  and 
nothing  paid  but  a  balance.  This 
takes    place    in    a  variety  of   ways^ 
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wliicli  we  shall  proceed  to  examine, 
beginning,  as  ii  onr  custom,  with  the 
simplest. 

First :  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two 
dealers,  who  have  transactions  with 
each  other  both  as  buyers  and  as 
sellers.  A  buys  from  B  on  credit.  B 
does  the  like  with  respect  to  A.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  sum  of  A's 
debts  to  B  is  set  against  the  snm  of 
B*s  debts  to  A,  and  it  is  ascertained 
to  which  side  a  balance  is  due.  This 
balance,  which  may  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  many  of  the  transactions 
singly,  and  is  necessarily  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  transactions,  is  all  that  is 
paid  in  money;  and  perhaps  even 
this  is  not  paid,  but  earned  over  in  an 
account  current  to  the  next  year.  A 
single  payment  of  a  hundred  pounds 
may  in  this  manner  suffice  to  liquidate 
a  long  series  of  transactioniB,  some  of 
them  to  the  value  of  thousands. 

But  secondljr:  The  debts  of  A  to  B 
may  be  paid  without  the  intervention 
of  money,  even  though  there  be  no 
reciprocal  debts  of  B  to  A.  A  may 
satisfy  B  by  making  over  to  him  a  debt 
due  to  himself  from  a  third  person,  C. 
This  is  conveniently  done  by  means  of 
a  written  instrument,  called  a  bUl  of 
exchange,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  transfer- 
able order  by  a  creditor  upon  his  debtor, 
and  when  accepted  by  the  debtor,  that 
is,  authenticated  by  his  signature,  be- 
comes an  acknowledgment  of  debt. 

§  4,_  Bills  of  exchange  were  first  in- 
troduced to  save  the  expense  and  risk 
of  transporting  the  precious  metals 
from  place  to  place.  "  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed," says  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,* 
"  that  there  are  in  London  ten  manufac- 
turers who  sell  their  article  to  ten  shop- 
keepers in  York,  by  whom  it  is  retailed ; 
and  that  there  are  in  York  ten  manu- 
facturers of  another  commodity,  who 
sell  it  to  ten  shopkeepers  in  London. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  ten 
shopkeepers  in  London  to  send  yearly 

•  Sngviry  itUo  the  Nature  and  :Eff«cU  qf 
the  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain,  p.  24. 
This  work.  Ttubllsbed  in  1802,  is  eyen  now 
the  clearest  exposition  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  in  the  English  language,  of  the  modes 
in  which  credit  is  giyen  and  taken  in  »  mer- 
cantile community. 


to  York  guineas  for  the  payment  of  tte 
York  manufacturers,  and  for  the  ta 
York  shopkeepers  to  send  yeadiy  la 
many  guineas  to  London.  It  woold 
only  be  necessary  for  the  York  maiiii> 
facturers  to  receive  firom  each  of  tlw 
shopkeepers  at  their  own  door  Um 
money  in  question,  giving  in  leton 
letters  which  should  acknowledge  Um 
receipt  of  it ;  and  which  shoi^  ako 
direct  the  money,  lying^  ready  in  the 
hands  of  their  debtors  in  London,  to 
be  paid  to  the  London  manu&ctai«% 
so  as  to  cancel  the  debt  in  London  b 
the  same  manner  as  ihat  at  York.  The 
expense  and  the  risk  of  all  transnuMioo 
of  money  would  thus  be  saved.  Lettm 
ordering  the  transfer  of  the  debt  an 
termed,  in  the  language  of  tiie  present 
day,  bills  of  exchange.  They  are  Inlli 
bv  which  the  debt  of  one  pers(m  is  ex- 
changed for  the  debt  of  another;  tad 
the  debt,  perhaps,  whicJi  is  doe  in  oat 
place,  for  the  debt  due  in  another." 

BiUs  of  3zchange  having  been  fixiDd 
convenient  as  means  of  paying  debts  at 
distant  places  without  the  expease  of 
*  ng  the  preciona  metals,  thdr 


use  was  afterwards  greatlj  ezttBoded 
from  another  motive.  It  is  nmal  ia 
everv  trade  to  give  a  certain  length  d 
credit  for  goods  bought :  three  monthly 
six  months,  a  year,  eyen  two  yean, 
according  to  the  convenience  or  custom 
of  the  particular  trade.  A  dealer  who 
has  sold  goods,  for  which  he  is  to  be 
paid  in  six  months,  but  who  desires  to 
receive  payment  sooner,  draws  a  bSl 
on  his  debtor  payable  in  six  monUn^ 
and  gets  the  bill  discounted  by  a  bankv 
or  other  money-lender,  that  is,  tramfen 
the  bill  to  him,  receiving  the  amoonl 
minus  interest  for  the  time  it  has  stiD 
to  run.  It  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  bills  of  exchange  to  serve 
as  a  means  by  which  a  debt  due  froa 
one  person  can  thus  be  made  availaUe 
for  oDtaining  credit  from  another.  The 
convenience  of  the  expedient  has  U 
to  the  frequent  creation  of  bills  of  a 
chan^  not  grounded  on  any  debC jpn- 
viousTy  due  to  the  drawer  of  the  bill  if 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  TImi 
are  called  accommodation  bills;  aoJ 
sometimes^  with  a  tinge  of  disapproU- 
tion.  fictittotu  billa.  'fiieir  natore  ie  es 
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bed,  and  with  inch  jadicious 
»y  the  author  whom  I  have 
I,  that  I  shall  transcribe  the 
age* 

ig  in  want  of  lOOZ.,  requests 
t  a  note  or  bill  drawn  at  two 
bich  Bj  therefore,  on  the  face 
ind  to  pay ;  it  is  understood, 
[lat  A  will  take  care  either  to 
the  bill  himself^  or  to  fiimish 
te  means  of  paying  it.  A 
idj  monej  for  the  bill  on  the 
t  of  the  two  parties.  A  ful- 
mise  of  paying  it  when  due, 
concludes  the  transaction, 
ce  rendered  by  B  to  A  is, 
not  unlikely  to  be  requited, 
or  less  distant  perioa,  by  a 
ieptance  of  a  bill  on  A,  drawn 
nted  for  B*b  convenience. 
B  now  compare  snoh  a  bill 
il  bill.  Let  uf  consider  in 
its  they  diSdx  or  seem  to 
i  in  what  they  agree, 
igree,  inasmuch  as  each  ia  a 
le  article ;  each  has  also  been 
r  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
and  each  is,  perhaps,  dis- 
fi&ct.  Each,  therefore,  serves 
supply  means  of  speculation 
chant.  So  far,  moreover,  as 
otes  constitute  what  is  called 
ting  medium,  or  paper  cur- 
ie country,  and  prevent  the 
aeas,  the  fictitious  and  the 
e  upon  an  equality ;  and  if 
)f  conmiodities  be  raised  in 
to  the  quantity-  of  paper 
the  one  contributes  to  that 
y  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

we  come  to  the  points  in 
'  differ,  let  us  advert  to  one 
lich  they  are  commonly  sup- 
I  unlike ;  but  in  which  they 
laid  always  or  necessarily  to 

totes  (it  is  sometimes  said) 
ictual  property.  There  are 
Is  in  existence,  which  are  the 
t  to  every  real  note.  Notes 
not  drawn  in  consequence  of 
;oods,  are  a  species  of  false 
which  a  nation  is  deceived. 


•  Pp,»-3il, 


These  supply  only  an  imasinary  capital ; 
the  others  indicate  one  that  is  real. 

**  In  answer  to  this  statement  it  may 
be  observed,  first,  that  the  notes  given 
in  consequence  of  a  real  sale  of  goods 
cannot  be  considered  as  on  that  account 
ceHainly  representing  any  actual  pro- 
perty. Suppose  that  A  sells  1002.  worth 
of  goods  to  B  at  six  months  credit,  and 
takes  a  bill  at  six  months  for  it ;  and 
that  B,  within  a  month  after,  sells  the 
same  goods,  at  a  like  credit,  to  C,  taking 
a  like  bill;  and  again,  that  G,  after 
another  month,  sells  them  to  D,  taking 
a  like  bill,  and  so  on.  There  may  then, 
at  the  end  of  nix  months,  be  six  bills  of 
lOOZ.  each,  existing  at  tne  same  time ; 
and  every  one  of  these  may  possibly 
have  been  discounted.  Of  all  these 
bills,  then,  only  one  represents  any 
actual  property. 

"  In  order  to  justi^  the  supposition 
that  a  real  bill  (as  it  is  calledl  repre- 
sents actual  j>roperty,  there  ougnt  to  be 
some  power  m  tne  bill-holder  to  prevent 
the  property  which  the  bill  represents, 
from  being  turned  to  other  purposes 
than  that  of  paying  the  bill  in  question. 
No  such  power  exists ;  neither  the  man 
who  holds  the  real  bill,  nor  the  man 
who  discounts  it,  has  any  property  in 
the  specific  gooas  for  which  it  was 
given :  he  as  much  trusts  to  the  general 
ability  to  pay  of  the  giver  of  the  bill,  as 
the  holder  of  any  fictitious  bill  does. 
The  fictitious  bill  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  a  bill  given  by  a  person  having  a 
large  and  known  capital,  a  part  of 
which  the  fictitious  bill  may  be  said  in 
that  case  to  represent.  The  supposition 
that  real  bills  represent  property,  and 
that  fictitious  bilh  lo  not,  seems,  there- 
foroj  to  be  one  by  which  more  than 
justice  is  done  to  one  of  these  species 
of  bills,  and  something  less  than  justice 
to  the  other. 

*^  We  come  next  to  some  points  in 
which  they  differ. 

"  first,  the  fictitious  note,  or  note  of 
accommodation,  is  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  professes  to  be  what  it 
IS  not.  This  objection,  however,  lies 
only  against  those  fictitious  bills  which 
are  passed  as  real  In  many  cases,  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious  what  they  are. 
Secondly,  the  fictitious  bill  is,  in  gena^ 
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ral,  less  likely  to  be  ponotaallj  paid 
than  the  real  one.  There  is  a  general 
preammption,  that  the  dealer  in  fictitions 
DiUfl  is  a  man  who  is  a  more  adven- 
turons  speculator  than  he  who  carefuUj 
abstains  from  them.  It  follows,  thirdly, 
that  fictitions  bills,  besides  being  less 
safe,  are  less  subject  to  limitation  as  to 
their  quantity.  The  extent  of  a  man's 
actual  sales  forms  some  limit  to  the 
amount  of  his  real  notes;  and  as  it  is 
highly  desirable  in  commerce  that 
credit  should  be  dealt  out  to  all  per- 
sons in  some  sort  of  regular  and  due 
proportion,  the  measure  of  a  man's 
actual  sales,  certified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  bills  drawn  in  virtue  of 
those  sales,  is  some  rule  in  the  case, 
though  a  very  imperfect  one  in  many 
respects. 

"  A  fictitious  bill,  or  bill  of  accom- 
modation, is  evidently,  in  substance,  the 
same  as  any  common  promissory  note ; 
and  even  better  in  tnis  respect,  that 
there  is  but  one  security  to  the  pro- 
missory note,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  bill  of  accommodation  there  are 
two.  So  much  jealousy  subsists  lest 
traders  should  push  their  means  of 
raising  money  too  far,  that  paper,  the 
same  in  its  general  nature  with  that 
which  is  given,  being  the  only  paper 
which  can  be  given,  by  men  out  of 
business,  is  deemed  somewhat  discre- 
ditable when  coming  from  a  merchant. 
And  because  such  paper,  when  in  the 
merchant's  hand,  necessarily  imitates 
the  paT)er  which  passes  on  the  occasion 
of  a  sale  of  goods,  the  epithet  fictitious 
has  been  cast  upon  it;  an  epithet 
which  has  seemed  to  countenance  the 
confused  and  mistaken  notion,  that 
there  is  something  altogether  false  and 
delusive  in  the  nature  of  a  certain  part 
both  of  the  paper  and  of  the  apparent 
wealth  of  the  country." 

A  bill  of  exchange,  when  merely 


of  a  debt  or  a  pecuniary  claim,  H  doM 
something  for  which,  if  the  bill  did  not 
exist,  money  would  be  required:  it 
performs  the  functions  of  curremj. 
This  is  a  use  to  which  bills  of  exchiogi 
are  often  applied.  "  They  not  onh." 
continues  Mr.  Thornton,*  "  spare  toe 
use  of  read^  money ;  they  also  ooei^ 
its  place  in  many  cases.  Let  « 
imagine  a  farmer  in  the  coimtiytodii- 
charge  a  debt  of  102.  to  his  neishboor* 
ing  grocer,  by  giving  h^  a  biU  fcr 
that  sum,  drawn  on  his  oomfiictor  ii 
London  for  grain  sold  in  the  metio- 
polls ;  and  the  grocer  to  transmit  tlie 


bill,  he  having  previously  indoned  it, 
to  a  neighbouring  sugar-baker,  in  &• 
charge  of  a  like  debt;  and  the  sogv- 
baker  to  send  it,  when  again  indoiiM, 
to  a  West  India  merchant  in  aa  ont- 

Sort,  and  the  West  India  merdbant  to 
eliver  it  to  his  country  banker,  who 
also  indorses  it,  and  sends  it  intolurtber 
circulation.  The  bill  in  ilus  case  wiB 
have  efiected  five  payments,  exactly  li 
if  it  were  a  10^  note  |»ayable  to  hita 
on  demand.  A  multitude  of  billB  paa 
between  trader  and  trader  in  the 
country,  in  the  manner  whidi  has  been 
described ;  and  they  evidently  fonn,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  part  of  the  oircs- 
lating  medium  of  the  Kingdom." 

Many  bills,  both  domestio  and 
foreign,  are  at  last  presented  fbr  par. 
ment  quite  covered  with  indorsementj, 
each  of  which  represents  either  a  finnh 
discounting,  or  a  pecuniary  transactioa 
in  which  the  bill  has  n^rformed  tba 
fimctions  of  money.  W  ithin  the  pre- 
sent generation,  the  circulating  mediom 
of  Lancashire  for  sums  above  fire 
pounds,  was  almost  entirely  oompoied 
of  such  bills. 

r 

§  5.  A  third  form  in  which  credil 
is  employed  as  °  ^ggh'^tut^  fnr.r^ 
rency,  is  that  of  'promissory  notes.  ^  A 


of  the  discounter  until  it  falls  due,  does 
not  perform  the  functions  or  supply  the 
place  of  money,  but  is  itself  bought  and 
sold  for  money.  It  is  no  more  currency 
than  the  public  funds,  or  any  other 
securities.  But  when  a  bill  drawn 
upon  one  person  is  paid  to  another  (or 
even  to  the  same  person)  in  discharge 


discounted,  and  kept  in  the  jportfolio- bill  drawn  upon ^a5y~dnd"ai5d  accepted 

by  him,  and  a  note  of  hand  by  nin 
promising  to  pay  the  same  sum,  are,  ti 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  exactly  eqnin- 
lent,  except  that  the  former  commoDlr 
bears  interest  and  the  latter  genenllf 
does  not ;  and  that  the  former  is  ooa* 
monly  payable    only   after  a  certaa 

•  P.  40. 
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ispm  of  time,  and  the  latter  payable 
at  Bight.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  latter 
form  that  it  has  become,  in  commercial 
countries,  an  express  occnpation  to 
inoe  such  snbstitntes  for  money. 
Dealers  in  monej  (as  lenders  by  pro- 
fession are  improperly  called)  desire, 
like  other  dealers,  to  stretch  their 
operations  beyond  what  can  be  carried 
ja  by  their  own  means :  they  wish  to 
.end,  not  their  capital  merely,  bnt  their 
credit,  and  not  only  such  portion  of 
their  credit  as  consists  of  funds  actually 
deposited  with  them,  but  their  power 
or  obtaining  credit  from  the  public 
generally,  so  &r  as  thejr  think  they 
can  safely  employ  it.  Tms  is  done  in 
a  very  convenient  manner  by  lending 
their  own  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand :  the  borrower  bein^ 
wiQing  to  accept  these  as  so  much 
money,  because  the  credit  of  the  lender 
makes  other  people  willingly  receiye 
them  on  the  same  footing,  in  purchases 
or  other  payments.  These  notes,  there- 
fine,  perlorm  all  the  functions  of  cur- 
rency, and  render  an  equivalent  amount 
ci  money  which  was  previously  in  cir- 
culation, unnecessary.  As,  howeyer, 
being  payable  on  demand,  they  may 
be  at  any  time  returned  on  the  issuer, 
and  money  demanded  for  them,  he 
must,  on  pain  of  bankruptcy,  keep  by 
Mm  as  much  money  as  will  enable 
him  to  meet  any  claims  of  that  sort 
which  can  be  expected  to  occur  within 
the  time  necessary  for  providing  him- 
self with  more:  and  prudence  also  re- 
jnires  that  he  shoula  not  attempt  to 
wrae  notes  beyond  the  amount  which 
oxperience  shows  can  remain  in  circu- 
lation without  being  presented  for 
payment. 

The  convenience  of  this  mode  of  (as 
it  were)  coining  credit,  haying  once 
been  discovered,  governments  haye 
avaUed  themselves  of  the  same  expe- 
dient»  and  have^  issued  their  own  pro- 
miBsory  notes  in  payment  of  their 
expenses ;  a  resource  the  more  useful, 
because  it  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
tliey  are  able  to  borrow  money  without 
paying  interest,  their  promises  to  pay 
on  demand  being,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  holders,  equivalent  to  money  in 
buid.     The  practaoal  <^ifferenceB   be- 


tween such  goyemment  notes  and  the 
issues  of  private  bankers,  and  the 
further  diversities  of  which  this  class 
of  substitutes  for  money  are  suscepti- 
ble, will  be  considered  presently. 

/ 
§  6.  A  fourth  mode  of  making 
credit  answer  the  purposes  of  money, 
by  which,  when  carried  far  enough, 
money  may  be  very  completely  super- 
seded^consists  in  making  payments  by 
( [[cheques.  The  custom  of  Keeping  the. , 
""^Jarrcash  reserved  for  immeoiate  use 
or  against  contingent  demands,  in  the 
hands  of  a  banker,  and  making  all 
payments,  except  small  ones,  by 
orders  on  bankers,  is  in  this  country 
spreading  to  a  continually  larger  por- 
tion of  the  public.  If  the  person 
making  the  payment,  and  the  person 
receiving  it,  keep  their  money  with 
the  same  banker,  the  payment  takes 
place  without  any  intervention  of 
money,  by  the  mere  transfer  of  its 
amount  in  the  banker's  books  from  the 
credit  of  the  payer  to  that  of  the  re- 
ceiver. If  all  persons  in  London  kept 
their  cash  at  the  same  banker's,  and 
made  all  their  payments  by  means  of 
cheques,  no  money  would  be  required 
or  used  for  any  transactions  beginning 
and  terminating  in  London.  This  ideal 
limit  is  almost  attained  in  fact,  so  far 
as  regards  transactions  between  dealers. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  retail  transactions 
between  dealers  and  consumers,  and  in 
the  payment  of  wages,  that  money  or 
bank  notes  now  pass,  and  then  only 
when  the  amounts  are  small.  In 
London,  even  shopkeepers  of  any 
amount  of  capital  or  extent  of  business 
have  generally  an  account  with  a 
banker;  which,  besides  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  practice,  is  to  their 
advantage  in  another  respect,  by  giving 
them  an  understood  claim  to  have 
their  bills  discounted  in  cases  when 
they  could  not  otherwise  expect  it.  As 
for  the  merchants  and  larger  dealers, 
they  habitually  make  all  payments  in 
the  course  of  their  business  by  cheques. 
They  do  not,  however,  all  deal  with  the 
same  banker,  and  when  A  gives  a 
cheque  to  B,  B  usually  pays  it  not 
into  the  same  bnt  into  some  other 
bauK.    Bnt  the  convenience  of  bosi 
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ness  has  given  birth  to  an  arrangement 
which  makes  all  the  banking  houses  of 
the  City  of  London,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, virtually  one  establishment.  A 
banker  does  not  send  the  cheques 
which  are  paid  into  his  banking  house, 
to  the  banks  on  which  thej  are  drawn, 
and  demand  money  for  them.  There 
is  a  building  called  the  Clearing<house, 
to  which  every  City  banker  sends,  each 
afternoon,  all  the  cheques  on  other 
bankers  which  he  has  received  during 
the  day,  and  they  are  there  exchanged 
for  the  cheques  on  him  which  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  other  bankers, 
the  balances  only  being  paid  in  money ; 
or  even  these  not  in  money,  but  in 
cheques  on  the  Bank  of  England.  By 
this  contrivance,  all  the  business  trans- 
actions of  the  City  of  London  during 
that  day,  amounting  often  to  millions 
of  pounds,  and  a  vast  amount  besides 
of  country  transactions,  represented  by 
hiWa  which    country    bcmkers    have 


drawn  upon  their  London 

dents,  are  liquidated  by  payments'iut 

exceeding  on  the  average  200,0001* 

By  means  of  the  various  instramflnti 
of  credit  which  have  now  been  n- 
plained,  the  immense  business  of  a 
country  like  Ghreat  Britain  is  tnuif- 
acted  with  an  amount  of  tlie  predooi 
metals  surprisingly  small ;  many  tones 
smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniur 
value  of  the  commodities  bondbt  aDcl 
sold,  than  is  found  necessary  in  Fnnoi^ 
or  any  other  country  in  which,  the 
habit  and  the  disposition  to  give  credii 
not  bein^  so  generally  diffiued,  these 
"economizing  expedients,**  as  thej 
have  been  ca]led,  are  not  practised  to 
the  same  extent.  What  becomes  d 
the  monev  thus  superseded  in  its  fano- 
tions,  and  by  what  process  it  is  made 
to  disappear  from  cironlation,  an 
questions  the  discussion  of  which  mnrt 
be  for  a  short  time  postponed. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
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§  1.  Havino  now  formed  a  general 
idea  of  the  modes  in  which  credit  is 
made  available  as  a  substitute  for 
money,  we  have  to  consider  in  what 
maimer  the  use  of  these  substitutes 
affects  the  value  of  money,  or,  what  is 
equivalent,  the  prices  of  commodities. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
permanent  value  of  money — the  natural 
and  average  prices  of  commodities — 
are  not  in  question  here.  These  are 
flctermined  by  the  cost  of  producing  or 
of  obtaining  the  precious  metals.  An 
ounce  of  gold  or  silver  will  in  the  long 
run  exchange  for  as  much  of  every 
other  commodity,  as  can  be  produced 
or  imported  at  the  same  cost  with 
itself.  And  an  order,  or  note  of  hand, 
or  bill  payable  at  sight,  for  an  ounce  of 
gold,  while  the  credit  of  the  giver  is 
unimpaired,  is  worth  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  gold  itself. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  ultimate  or 


average,  but  Mrith  immediate  and  tem- 
porary prices,  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. These,  as  we  have  seen,  nur 
deviate  very  widely  from  the  standard 
of  cost  of  production.  Among  other 
causes  of  fluctuation,  one  we  hare 
found  to  be,  the  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation.  /^Other  things  being  the 
same,  an  increase  of  the  money  m  cir- 
culation raises  prices,  a  diminotka 
lowers  then^/K more  money  is  thpown 
into  circulation  than  the  quantitT 
which  can  circulate  at    a  value  ooo- 

*  According  to  Mr.  Tooke  {Brnmirf  kHf 
ths  Currency  FrincipU,  p.  37)  the  adjuttOMUi 
at  the  clearing  house  "in  the  year  IM 
amounted  to  954,401,600/.,  wrm^iiri^j  go  4r». 
rage  amount  of  payments  of  upwards  d 
3,000,0002.  of  bills  of  exchange  and  cbtqatf 
daily  effected  through  the  naediom  of  Ittik 
more  than  200,0002.  of  bank  notes."  At  per 
■ent  a  Tery  much  greater  amount  of  tnm- 
actions  is  daily  liquidated,  withoot  bsak 
notes  at  all,  cheques  on  tha  Baek  rf 
England  Mipplyinfr  thalr  jflmem. 
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fDcmalde  to  Hi  ooet  of  production,  the 
^ahie  of  money,  so  long  as  the  excess 
lasta,  will  remain  below  the  standard 
of  oost  of  nroduction,  and  general 
piioes  will  oe  sustained  above  the 
natoralrate. 

But  we  ha^e  nowfonnd  that  there 
are  otiier  things,  snch  as  bank  notes, 
UUs  of  exchange,  and  cheques,  which 
circulate  as  money,  and  perform  all 
fonctionEL  of  it:  and  the  question 
arises,  ^o  these  various  substitutes 
operat^te  price§/in  the  same  manner 
as  money  itself  ?  J  Does  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  transferable  paper  tend 
to  raise  pnces,  in  the  same  manner 
and  degree  as  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money  ?  There  has  been 
no  Bmall  amount  of  discussion  on  this 
point  among  writers  on  currency,  with- 
out any  result  so  conclusiye  as  to  have 
yet.obtained  general  assent. 
fi  apprehend  that  bank  notes,  bills, 
orcheques,  as  such,  do  not  act  on 
prices  at  alL  What  does  act  on  prices 
18  Credit  m  whatever  shape  given, 
and  whether  it  gives  rise  to  any  trans- 
ferable instruments  ci^ble  of  passing 
into  circulation,  or  not/ 

I  proceed  to  explain Sind  substantiate 
this  opinion. 

§  2.  Money  acts  upon  prices  in  no 
other  way  than  by  bein^  tendered  in 
exchange  for  commodities.  The  de- 
mand which  influences  the  prices  of 
commodities  consists  of  the  money 
oflfored  for  them.  But  the  money 
offered,  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the 
money  possesRod.  It  is  sometimes  less, 
sometimes  very  much  more.  In  the 
long  run  indeed,  the  money  which 
people  lay  out  will  be  neither  more  nor 
tess  than  the  money  which  they  have 
to  lay  ofit :  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case  at  any  given  time.  Sometimes 
they  keep  money  by  them  for  fear  of 
sn  emergency,  or  in  expectation  of  a 
more  a^antageous  opportmiity  for 
expending  it.  In  that  case  the  money 
is  said  not  to  be  in  circulation:  in 
plainer  language,  it  is  not  offered^  nor 
about  to  be  offered,  for  commodities. 
Honey  not  in  circulation  has  no  effect 
on  pnoes.  The  converse,  however,  is 
a  much  commoner  case ;  people  make 


purchases  with  money  not  in  their 
possession.  An  article,  for  instance, 
which  is  paid  for  by  a  cheque  on  a 
banker,  is  bought  with  money  which 
not  only  is  not  in  the  payer's  posses- 
sion, but  generally  not  even  m  the 
banker*s,  having  been  lent  by  him  (all 
but  the  usual  reserve)  to  other  persons. 
We  just  now  made  the  imaginary  sup- 
position that  all  ^rsons  dealt  with  a 
bank,  and  all  with  the  same  bank, 
payments  being  universally  made  by 
cheoues.  In  this  ideal  case,  there 
would  be  no  money  anywhere  except 
in  the  hands  of  the  banker ;  who  might 
then^  safely  part  ^th  all  of  it,  by  sell- 
ing it  as  bullion,  or  lending  it,  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  exchange 
for  goods  or  foreign  securities.  But 
though  there  would  then  be  no  money 
in  possession,  or  ultimately  perhaps 
even  in  existence,  money  would  be 
offered,  and  commodities  bought  with 
it,  just  as  at  nresent.  People  would 
continue  to  reckon  their  incomes  and 
their  capitals  in  money,  and  to  mi^e 
their  usual  purchases  with  orders  for 
the  receipt  of  a  thing  which  would 
have  literally  ceased  to  exist,  v  There 
would  be  in  all  this  nothing  to  com- 
plain o^  so  long  as  the  money,  in  dis- 
appearing, left  an  equivalent  value  in 
other  things,  applicable  when  required 
to  the  reimbursement  of  those  to  whom 
the  money  origiuaUy  belonged. 

In  the  case  however  of  payment  by 
cheques,  the  purchases  are  at  anj  rate 
made,  though  not  with  money  m  the 
bu^ei^s  possession,  yet  with  money  to 
which  he  has  a  right.  But  he  may 
make  purchases  with  money  which  he 
only  expects  to  have,  or  even  only 
pretends  to  expect.  He  may  obtain 
goods  in  return  for  his  acceptances 
payable  at  a  foture  time;  or  on  his 
note^  of  hand ;  or  on  a  simple  book 
credit,  that  is,  on  a  mere  promise  to 
pay.  All  these  purchases  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  on  price,  as  if  they 
were  made  with  ready  money. /The 
amount  of  purchasing  power  which  a 
person  can  exercise  is  composed  of  all 
the  money  in  his  possession  or  due  to 
him,  and  of  all  his  credit. "/For  exer- 
cising the  whole  of  this  power  he  finds 
a  sufficient  motive  only  under  peculiai 
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oircnmstsnces ;  bat  he  always  pos- 
sesses it ;  and  the  portion  of  it  wnicli 
he  at  any  time  does  exercise,  is  the 
measure  of  the  effect  which  he  produces 
on  price. 

Suppose  that,  in  the  expectation 
that  some  commodity  will  rise  in  price, 
he  determines,  not  only  to  invest  in  it 
all  his  ready  money,  but  to  take  up  on 
credit,  from  the  producers  or  importers, 
as  much  of  it  as  their  opinion  of  his 
resources  will  enable  him  to  obtain. 
Every  one  must  see  that  by  thus  acting 
he  produces  a  greater  effect  on  price, 
than  if  he  limited  his  purchases  to  the 
money  he  has  actuaUv  in  hand.  He 
creates  a  demand  for  the  article  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  money  and  credit 
taken  together,  and  raises  the  price 
proportionally  to  both.  And  this  effect 
IS  produced,  though  none  of  the  written 
instruments  called  substitutes  for  cur- 
rency may  be  called  into  existence; 
though  the  transaction  may  give  rise 
to  no  bill  of  exchange,  nor  to  the  issue 
of  a  single  bank  note.  The  buyer, 
instead  of  taking  a  mere  book  credit, 
might  have  given  a  bill  for  the  amount ; 
or  might  have  paid  for  the  goods  with 
bank  notes  borrowed  for  that  puipow 
torn  a  banker,  thus  making  the  pur- 
chase not  on  his  own  credit  with  the 
seller,  but  on  the  banker's  credit  with 
the  seller,  and  bis  own  with  the  banker. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  pro- 
duced as  great  an  effect  on  price  as  by 
a  simple  purchase  to  the  same  amount 
on  a  book  credit,  but  no  ^eater  effect. 
The  credit  itselJ^^  not  the  form  and 
mode  in  which  it  is  given,  is  the 
3perating  cause. 

§  3.  The  inclination  of  the  mercan- 
tile public  to  increase  their  demand  for 
commodities  by  making  use  of  all  or 
much  of  their  credit  as  a  purchasing 
power,  depends  on  their  expectation  of 
profit.  When  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  price  of  some  com- 
modity is  likely  to  rise,  from  an  extra 
demand,  a  short  crop,  obstructions  to 
importation,  or  any  other  cause,  there 
is  a  disposition  among  dealers  to  in- 
crease their  stocks,  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  expected  rise.  This  disposition 
tends  in  itself  to  produce  the  effect 


which  it  looks  forward  to^  a  rise  of 
price :  and  if  the  rise  is  considerable 
and  progressive,  other  speculators  an 
attracted,  who,  so  long  as  the  price  bu 
not  begun  to  fall,  are  willing  to  belisiv 
that  it  will  continue  rising.  These,  hj 
further  purchases,  produce  a  former 
advance :  and  thus  a  rise  of  price  for 
which  there  were  originally  some  rs- 
tional  grounds,  is  often  heightened  br 
merely  speculative  purchases,  until  rt 
greatly  exceeds  what  the  origiiial 
CTounds  will  justify.  After  a  time 
this  begins  to  be  perceived;  the  price 
ceases  to  rise,  and  the  holders,  think- 
ing it  time  to  realize  their  gains,  an 
anxious  to  seU.  Then  the  price  begini 
to  decline :  the  holders  m^  into  the 
market  to  avoid  a  sUll  greater  Iom^ 
and,  few  being  willing  to  bay  in  a 
falling  market,  the  pnce  fitlls  much 
more  suddenly  than  it  rose.  Those 
who  have  bought  at  a  higher  price 
than  reasonable  calculation  justified, 
and  who  have  been  overtaken  by  the 
revulsion  before  they  had  realiieo,  an 
losers  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  fall,  and  to  the  quantity  cf  the 
commodity  which  they  hold,  or  have 
bound  themselves  to  pay  for. 

Now  all  these  effects  midit  take 
place  in  a  community  to  which  credit 
was  unknown :  the  prices  of  some  com- 
modities might  rise  from  speculation, 
to  an  extravagant  height,  and  tiiei 
fall  rapidly  back.  But  if  there  wen 
no  such  thing  as  credit,  thi«  cooJd 
hardly  happen  with  respect  to  com- 
modities generally.  If  all  puichaeei 
were  made  with  ready  money,  the 
payment  of  increased  prices  for  some 
articles  would  draw  an  onosaal  pr»> 
portion  of  the  money  of  the  commonitT 
into  the  markets  for  those  articles,  anS 
must  therefore  draw  it  away  from  8om« 
otiier  class  of  commodities,  and  thoe 
lower  their  prices,  llie  vacuum  might, 
it  is  true,  be  partly  filled  up  by  increased 
rapidity  of  circulation;  and  in  thii 
manner  the  money  of  the  commnnitf 
is  virtually  increased  in  a  time  of  «pe> 
culative  activity,  because  people  keaf 
little  of  it  by  them,  but  hasten  to  lay 
it  out  in  some  temptiuz  adventon  n 
soon  as  possible  after  tSey  receive  it 
This  resource,  however,  is  limitsd:  ei 
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khe  who^  people  cannot,  while  the 
qiiftntitj  of  money  remains  the  same, 
lay  out  much  more  of  it  in  some  things, 
without  laying  out  less  in  others,  out 
what  thej  cannot  do  hj,  ready  monej, 
they  can  do  by  an  extension  of  credit. 
When  people  go  into  the  market  and 
purchase  with  money  which  they  hope 
to  reoeiTe  hereafter,  they  are  drawing 
upon  an  unlimited,  not  a  limited  fund. 
Speculation,  thus  supported,  may  be 
going  on  in  an^  number  of  commodi- 
ties, without  msturbing  the  regular 
coune  of  business  in  others.  It  might 
eyen  be  going  on  in  all  commodities  at 
once.  We  could  imagine  that  in  an 
epidemic  fit  of  the  passion  of  gambling, 
all  dealers,  insteaa  of  giving  only  their 
accustomed  orders  to  the  manufac- 
turers or  ffiowers  of  their  commodity, 
commenced  buying  up  all  of  it  which 
they  could  procure,  as  fisur  as  their 
capital  and  credit  would  go.  AU  prices 
would  rise  enormously,  even  if  there 
were  no  increase  of  money,  and  no 
paper  credit,  but  a  mere  extension  of 
purchases  on  book  credits.  After  a 
lama  those  who  had  bought  would 
wish  to  8(^  and  prices  would  collapse. 
This  is  the  ideal  extreme  case  of 
jbAaX  is  called  a  commercial  crisis. 
/There  is  s^  to  be  a  commercial  crisis, 
'when  a  great  number  of  merchants  and 
traders  at  once,  either  have,  or  appre- 
hend that  they  shall  have,  a  difficulty 
in  meeting  their  engagements.  The 
most  usuiu  cause  of  this  general  em- 
barrassment, is  the  recoil  of  prices 
after  they  haye  been  raised  by  a  spirit 
of  speculation,  intense  in  degree,  and 
extendixig  to  many  commoditie^  Some 
accident,  which  excites  expectations  of 
rising  prices,  such  as  the  opening  of  a 
new  foreign  market,  or  simultaneous 
indications  of  a  short  supply  of  several 
gre«t  articles  of  commerce,  #ets  specu- 
Ektion  at  work  in  seyeral  leading  de- 
partments at  once.  The  prices  rise, 
and  ihe  holders  realize,  or  appear  to 
haye  the  power  of  realizing,  great 
gains.  In  certain  states  of  the  public 
mind,  such  examples  of  rapid  increase 
of  fortune  call  forth  numerous  imita- 
lofSy  and  speculation  not  only  goes 
much  beyond  what  is  justified  b^  the 
csriginal  grounds  for  expecting  nse  of 


priceL  but  extends  itself  to  articles  in 
which  there  never  was  any  such  ground : 
these,  however,  rise  like  the  rest  as 
soon  as  speculation  sets  in.  At  periods 
of  this  kind,  a  great  extension  of  cre^t 
takes  place.  Not  only  do  all  whom 
the  contagion  reaches,  employ  theii 
credit  much  more  treely  than  usual* 
but  they  really  have  more  credit,  b» 
cause  they  seem  to  be  making  unusuW 
gains,  and  because  a  generally  reckless 
and  adventurous  feeling  prevails,  which 
disposes  people  to  give  as  well  as  take 
credit  more  krgely  than  at  other  times, 
and  give  it  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
it.  In  this  manner,  in  the  celebrated 
speculative  year  1825,  and  at  various 
other  periods  during  the  present  cen* 
tuiy,  the  prices  of  many  of  the  principal 
articles  of  commerce  rose  greatly,  with- 
out any  fall  in  others,  so  that  general 
prices  might,  without  incorrectness,  be 
said  to  have  risen.  When,  after  such 
a  rise,  the  reaction  comes,  and  prices 
begin  to  fall,  though  at  first  perhaps 
only  through  the  desire  of  the  holders 
to  realize,  sneculatiye  purchases  cease : 
but  were  tnis  all,  pnces  would  only 
fSftll  to  the  level  from  which  they  tobq^ 
or  to  that  which  is  justified  bv  the  state 
of  the  consumption  and  of  tne  supply. 
They  fall,  however,  much  lower;  for 
as,  when  prices  were  rising,  and  every- 
body apparently  making  a  fortune,  it 
was  eas^  to  obtain  almost  any  amount 
of  credit,  so  now,  when  everybody 
seems  to  be  losing,  and  many  fail  en- 
tirely, it  is  with  £fficulty  that  firms  of 
known  solidity  can  obtain  even  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
and  which  it  is  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience to  them  to  be  without ;  because 
all  dealers  haye  engagements  to  fulfil 
and  nobody  feeling  sure  that  the  pes 
tion  of  his  means  which  he  has  en- 
trusted to  others  will  be  available  in 
time,  no  one  likes  to  part  with  ready 
money,  or  to  postpone  nis  claim  to  it. 
To  these  rational  considerations  there 
is  superadded,  in  extreme  cases,  a 
panic  as  unreasoning  as  the  previous 
over-confidence ;  money  is  borrowed  fof 
short  periods  at  almost  any  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  sales  of  goods  for  immediate 
^yiQfint  are  made  at  almost  any  sacnh 
1/  Thus  general  prices^  during  a  co]» 
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mercial  revaUdon,  fall  as  much  below 
the  usual  level,  as  during  the  previous 
period  of  speculation  they  have  risen 
above  it :  the  faU,  as  well  as  the  rise, 
origfinating  not  in  anything  affectingj 
money,  but  in  the  state  of  credit  j 
an  unusually  extended  employment^ 
credit  during  the  earlier  jjeriod,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  diminution,  never 
amounting  however  to  an  entire  oessa- 
lion  of  it,  in  the  later. 
I  R  is  not,  however,  universally  true 
I  that  the  contraction  of  credit,  charac- 
I  teristic  of  a  commercial  crisis,  must 
/  have  been  preceded  by  an  extraordinary 
[^and  irrational  extension  of  it.  There 
are  other  causes ;  and  one  of  the  most 
recent  crises,  that  of  1847,  is  an  in 
stance,  having  been  preceded  by  no 
particular  extension  of  credit,  and  by 
no  specnlations ;  except  those  in  rail- 
way shares,  which,  tnough  in  many 
oases  extravagant  enough,  yet  being 
carried  on  mostly  with  that  portion  of 
means  which  the  speculators  could  afford 
to  lose,  were  not  calculated  to  produce 
the  wide-spread  ruin  which  arises  from 
vicissitudes  of  price  in  the  commodi- 
ties in  which  men  habitually  deal,  and 
in  which  the  bulk  of  their  capital  is 
invested.  The  crisis  of  1847  belonged 
to  another  class  of  mercantile  pheno- 
mena. There  occasionally  happens  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  tending 
to  withdraw  from  the  loan  market  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  capital 
which  usually  supplies  it.  These  cir- 
cumstances, m  the  present  case,  were 
great  foreign  payments,  (occasioned  by 
a  high  price  of  cotton  and  an  unpre- 
cedented importation  of  food,)  together 
with  the  continual  demands  on  the  cir- 
culating capital  of  the  country  by  rail- 
way calls  and  the  loan  transactions  of 
railway  companies,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  fixed  capital  and 
made  unavailable  for  future  lending. 
These  various  demands  fell  princi- 
pally, as  such  demands  always  do.  on 
the  loan  market.  A  great,  though  net 
the  greatest  part  of  the  importea  feed, 
was  actually  paid  for  by  the  proceeds 
of  a  govemmont  loan.  The  extra  pay- 
ments which  purchasers  of  com  and 
cotton,  and  railway  shareholders,  found 
Uiemselves  obliged  to  make,  were  either 


made  with  their  own  spAivcadi,  or  wtt 
money  raised  for  the  occasion.  On  tin 
first  supposition,  they  were  made  hj 
withdrawing  deposits  from  banken, 
and  thus  cuttinjp^  off  a  part  of  the 
streams  which  fed  the  loan  maiket; 
on  the  second  supposition,  they  wen 
made  by  actual  orafts  on  tlie  lou 
market,  either  by  the  sale  of  securities, 
or  by  taking  np  money  at  interest.  Thii 
combination  of  a  nesh  demand  ibr 
loans,  with  a  curtailment  of  the  capital 
disposable  for  them,  raised  the  rata  of 
interest,  and  made  it  impoMible  ts 
borrow  except  on  the  Terr  best  ss- 
curity.  Some  firms,  tiiererore,  wUdi, 
by  an  improvident  and  immercantile 
mode  of  conducting  bosiness  had  al- 
lowed their  capital  to  become  eitha 
temporarily  or  permanently  nnavail 
able,  became  unable  to  command  thst 
perpetual  renewal  of  credit  whidi  had 
previously  enabled  them  to  itrog]^ 
on.  These  firms  stopped  payment: 
their  fiulure  involved  more  or  le« 
deeply  many  other  firms  uriuch  had 
trusted  them;  and,  as  naoml  in  mch 


cases,  the  general  distmsti 
called  a  pamc,  began  to  set  in,  aai] 
might  have  produced  a  destmction  of 
credit  equal  to  that  of  1825,  had  not 
circumstances  which  may  almost  be 
called  accidental,  given  to  a  very 
simple  measure  of  the  government 
(the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844)  a  fortunate  power  d 
allaying  panic,  to  which,  wnen  ooa. 
sidered  in  itself^  it  had  no  sort  d 
claim.* 

I  4.  The  general  operation  of  oredil 
npon  prices  being  such  aa^we  have 
described,  it  is  evident  thatj^  any  ps^ 
ticular  mode  or  form  of  credit  is  cal- 
culated to  have  a  greater  operation  oi 
prices  thari  others,  it  can  only  be  br 
giving  greater  facility,  or  ereater  en- 
couragement, to  the  mohij^oatioo  of 

*  The  commercial  difficulties,  noC  h0»> 
eyer  amounting  to  a  oommerelal  eriili.  if 
1864,  had  essentially  th*  auM  orijda 
Heavy  payments  for  cotton  importad  at  Ugl 
prices,  and  large  investm^nta  in  bankfaicsad 
other  joint-stock  projects,  oomblnad  vlA 
the  loan  operations  of  foreign  govcmi 
made  such  large  drafta  npon  tbe  loan  n 
as  to  raise  the  rate  of  diacoont  oo  ■ 
bills  a«  hli^  as  nine  per  oent^ 
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oradit  trukMotionB  generallvj  If  bank 
notes,  for  instance,  or  bills,  haTe  a 
greater  effdct  on  prices  than  book 
credits,  it  is^  not  l^  any  difierence  in 
the  transactions  themselyes,  which  are 
essentiallY  the  same,  whether  taking 
place  in  we  one  way  or  in  the  other  : 
it  most  be  that  there  are  likely  to  be 
more  of  them.  If  credit  is  likely  to 
be  more  eztensiyely  used  as  a  pur- 
chasing power  when  bank  notes  or 
bills  «re  the  instrmnents  used,  than 
i^ien  the  eredit  is  giyen  by  mere 
entries  in  an  aocomity  to  that  extent 
and  no  more  there  is  ground  for  as- 
dibine  to  the  former  a  greater  power 
oyer  tbe  markets  than  belongs  to  the 
latter. 

Now  it  appears  that  there  is  some 

soch  distinction.    As  far  as  respects 

the  particular  transaction,  it  makes  no 

dLfferenoe  in  the  effect  on  price  whether 

A  boys  goods  of  B  on  simple  credit,  or 

giyes  a  Wl  for  them,  or  pays  for  them 

with  bank  notes  lent  to  hmi  l^  a  banker 

G.    The  difierence  is  in  a  subsequent 

stage.    If  A  has  bought  the  goods  on 

a  Mok  otfedity  there  is  no  obyious  or 

oonyenient  mode  by  which  B  can  make 

A's  debt  to  him  a  means  <^  extending 

his  own  credit.    Whateyer  credit  he 

has,  will  be  due  to  the  general  opinion 

entertained  of  his  solvency:  he  cannot 

fpecifically  pledge  A*s  debt  to  a  third 

person,  as  a  security  for  monej  lent  or 

goods  ixraght.   But  if  A  has  giyen  him 

a  bin  for  the  amount,  he  can  get  this 

disoonnted,  which  is  the  same  thin^  as 

boROwing  money  on  the  joint  credit  of 

A  »nd  lumself :  or  he  may  pay  away 

the  hill  in  exchange  for  goods,  which 

b  obtaining  ffoods  on  the  same  joint 

Qtedit.   In  either  case,  here  is  a  second 

eredit  transaction,   grounded  on  the 

first,  and  which  would  not  haye  taken 

plaoe  if  the  ftrst  had  been  transacted 

withoai  the  interyention  of  a  bill.   Nor 

need  iha  transactions  end  here.    The 

bill  may  be  again  discounted,  or  again 

paid  away  for  goods,  seyeral  times  be- 

J^te  it  k  Itself  presented  for  payment 

Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 

these  oaccessiye  holders,  if  they  had 

not  had  the  biD,  might  haye  attained 

their  parpose  by  purchasing  goods  on 

diair  own   credit  wiih   the   dealers. 


They  may  not  all  of  them  be  persons 
of  credit,  or  they  may  already  haye 
stretched  their  credit  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  And  at  all  eyents,  either  money 
or  goods  are  more  readily  obtained  on 
the  credit  of  two  persons  than  of  one. 
Nobody  will  pretend  that  it  is  as  easy 
a  thing  for  a  merchant  to  borrow  a 
thousand  pounds  on  his  own  credit,  as  to 
get  a  bill  discounted  to  the  same  amount, 
when  the  drawee  is  of  known  solyency. 
^  If  we  now  suppose  that  A,  instead  of 
giying  a  bilL  obtains  a  loan  of  bank 
notes  from  a  iMtnker  C,  and  with  them 
pays  B  for  his  goods,  we  shall  find  the 
difference  to  be  still  greater.  B  is  now 
independent  eyen  of  a  discounter :  A's 
bill  would  haye  been  taken  in  payment 
only  b^  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  reputation  for  solyency,  but  a 
banker  is  a  person  who  has  credit  with 
the  public  generally,  and  whose  notes 
are  taken  in  payment  by  eyery  one,  at 
least  in  his  own  neighbourhood :  inso- 
much that,  by  a  custom  which  has 
^wn  into  law,  parent  in  bank  notes 
IS  a  complete  acqmttance  to  the  payer, 
whereas  if  he^  has  paid  by  a  bill,  he 
still  remains  liable  to  the  debt,  if  the 
person  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  fails 
to  pay  it  when  due.  B  therefore  can 
expend  the  whole  of  the  bank  notes 
without  at  all  inyolying  his  own  credit  : 
and  whateyer  power  he  had  before  of 
obtaining  ^oods  on  book  credit,  remains 
to  him  unimpaired,  in  addition  to  the 
purchasing  power  he  deriyes  from  the 
possession  of  the  notes.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  eyerr  person  in  suc- 
cession, mto  whose  nands  the  notes 
may  come.  It  is  only  A,  the  first 
holder,  (who  used  his  credit  to  obtain 
the  notes  as  a  loan  fi^nn  the  issuer,) 
who  can  possibly  find  the  credit  he 
possesses  m  other  quarters  abated  by 
it ;  and  eyen  in  his  case  that  result  is 
not  probable :  for  though,  in  reason, 
and  if  all  nis  drcumstanoes  were 
known,  eyery  draft  already  made  upon 
his  credit  ought  to  diminisn  by  so  much 
his  power  of  obtaining  more,  yet  in 
practice  the  reyerse  more  frequently 
happens,  and  his  haying  been  trusted 
by  one  person  is  supposed  to  be  eyi- 
dence  that  he  may  steely  be  trusted  by 
others  also 
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It    appears,    therefore,    that   bank  ||credit;   and  credit 


notes  are  a  more  powerful  instrument  ||hand  to  hand  is 

for  raising  prices  than  bills,  and  bills 

than  book  credit.    It  does  not,  indeed, 

follow  that  credit  tmU  be  more  used 

because  it  can  begf   When  the  state  of 

trade  holds  out  no  particular  tempta- 
tion to  make  large  purchases  on  credit, 

dealers  will  use  only  a  small  portion  of 

the  credit-power,  and  it  will  depend  only 

on  convenience  whether  the  portion 

which  they  use  will  be  taken  lii  one 

form  or  in  another.    It  is  not  until  the 

circumstances  of  the  markets,  and  the 

^te  of  the  mercantile  mind,  render 

many  persons  desirous  of  stretching 

their  credit  to  an  unusual  extent,  that 

the  distinctive  properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  credit  display  them- 

selyes.    Credit    already  stretched  to 

the  utmost  in  the  form  of  book  debts, 

would  be  susceptible  of  a  great  addi- 
tional extension  by  means  of  bills,  and 

of  a  still  greater  by  means  of  bank 

notes.    The  first,  because  each  dealer, 

in  addition  to  his  own  credit,  would  be 

enabled  to  create  a  further  jpurchasine 

power  out  of  the  credit  which  he  had 

fiimself  given  to  others :   the  second, 

because  the  banker's  credit  with  the 

imblic  at  large,  coined  into  notes,  as 

bullion  is  coined  into  pieces  of  money 

to  make  it  nortable  and  divisible,  is  so 

much  purchasing  power  superadded, 

in  the  hands  of  every  successive  holder, 

to  that  which  he  may  derive  from  his 

own  credit.  To  state  the  matter  other- 
wise ;  one  single  exertion  of  the  credit- 
power  in  the  form  of  book  credit,  is 

only  the  foundation  of  a  single  pur- 
chase:  but  if  a  bill  is  drawn,  that 

same  portion  of  credit  may  serve  for 

as  many  purchases  as  the  number  of 

times  the  bill  changes  hands :  while 

every  bank  note  issued,   renders  the 

credit  of  the    banker    a   purchasing 

power  to  that  amount  in  the  hands  of 

all  the  successive  holders,  vnthout  im- 
pairing any  power  they  may  possess  of 

efiftcting  purchases  on  their  own  credit. 

Credit,  m  short,  has  exactly  the  same 

purchasing;  power  with  money ;  and  as 

money  tells  upon  prices  not  simply  in 
'proportion  to  its  amount,  but  to  its 
I  amount  iiiultipliod  by  the  nmnber  of 
I  times  it  changes  hands,  so  also  does 


tnuufisnUa  &qb 
in  th«t  nronoHMi 
I  more  potent  than    credit  wnioli  otlj 
I  performs  one  purchase. 

§  5.  All  this  purchasing  power,  hem- 
ever,  is  operative  upon  prices,  ool? 
according  to  the  proportion  of  it  whica 
is  used :  and  the  effect,  thervfora,  » 
only  felt  in  a  state  of  ciroamstaniM 
calculated  to  lead  to  an  unuraiUy  ti* 
tended  use  of  credit.  Li  sttoh  a  stiti 
of  circumstances,  that  is,  in  speeulathn 
times,  it  cannot,  I  think,  ni  dsoiad, 
that  prices  are  likely  to  rise  higher  if 
the  speculative  purchases  aie  midi 
with  bank  notes,  than  wben  tiwvsn 
made  with  bills,  and  when  made  by 
bills  than  when  made  bj  book  orodita 
This,  however,  is  of  far  less  pnctMsl 
importance  than  miffht  at  fiist  bt 
imagined  ;  because,  m  point  ef  frd, 
speculative  purchases  are  not  in  tbi 
great  majority  of  oasee,  made  shhai 
with  bank  notes  or  with  bilk^  \m 
are  made  almost  exdosiTefy  on  book 
credits.  "Applications  to  tlieBsokftr 
extended  discount,'*  says  tlis  bidwit 
authority  on  suoh  subjects,*  (rad  ^ 
same  thmg  must  be  true  of  appkiostisai 
to  other  banks)  **  occur  raiely  if  ever 
in  the  origin  or  progress  of  eztsMfs 
speculations  in  commodities.  Tlieseaif 
entered  into,  for  the  most  part  if  sol 
entirely,  in  the  first  instanoe,  on  credit 
for  the  length  of  term  nsnal  in  tht 
several  traoes ;  thus  entailing  on  thi 
parties  no  immediate  neceesityfibrbop- 
rowing  so  much  as  may  be  wanted  fcr 
the  purpose  beyond  their  own  availsUi 
capital.  This  applies  paitionlarir  to 
speculative  purohases  m  oommo&iai 
on  the  spot,  with  a  view  to  resale.  But 
these  generally  form  the  smaUar  pi» 
nortion  of  engagements  on  credit  Bj 
far  the  largest  of  those  entered  inlo  m 
the  prospect  of  a  rise  of  prices,  an 
such  as  have  in  view  importations  frn 
abroad.  The  same  remark,  too^  is  tf- 
plicable  to  the  export  of  oomniodit)(% 
when  a  large  proportion  is  on  the  cndii 
of  the  shippers  or  their  consignees.  Am 
long  as  circumstances  hold  oat  tbe 
prospect  of  a  fiftvourable  rsenk,  tbi 
•  Tooke'8  jUiHyr]f  ^f  ji^ut,  vcL  if.  M- 
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of  the  partiet  ii  generally  nif> 
.  If  Kxme  of  them  wiflh  to  realise, 
He  othen  with  capital  and  credit 
x>  leplaoe  them ;  tad  if  the  eventf 
xtitjr  the  groanda  on  which  the 
ative  transactiona  were  entered 
dnt  admitting  of  salea  for  oon- 
m  in  tuna  to  replace  the  capital 
bd)  there  ia  no  unusual  demand 
nowed  capital  to  auatain  them. 
oi4jr  when  hj  the  vicissitudes  of 
«1  tfenta,  or  of  the  seasona,  or 
•diwititioaa  circumstances,  the 
mang  supplies  are  found  to  ex- 
bs  computed  rate  of  consumption, 
Ul  Of  prices  ensues,  that  an 
Nd  demand  for  capital  takes 
,  the  market  rate  of  interest 
iMB,  and  increased  applications 
ds  to  the  Bank  of  Ein^land  for 
It."  So  that  the  multaplicatiou 
knotes  and  other  transferahle 
loss  not,  for  the  most  part^  ao- 
ky  and  fiMsilitate  the  speculation ; 
IMS  into  play  chiefly  when  the 
',  and  difficulties  hegiu  to 


^  extraordinary  height  to 
^eonlatiye  transactions  can  he 
I  UKm  mere  hook  credits,  without 
■ufest  addition  to  what  is  com- 
*flod  the  conency,  veiy  few 
•  tie  at  all  aware.  "The  power 
mat,**  says  Mr.  Tooke,*  "by 
ihaving  capital  and  credit^  u 
bSf ond  anything  that  those  who 
■oqnainted  practically  with  spe- 
niiarkets  baye  any  idea  of  . . . 
voa  haying  the  reputation  of 
I  Mi^  for  his  regular  business, 
tmng  good  credit  in  his  trade, 
ws  a  sanguine  yiew  of  the 
It  of  a  rise  of  price  of  the  article 
A  he  deals,  and  is  fayoured  by 
rtanoes  in  the  outset  and  pro- 
f  his  ^peculation,  may  effect  pur- 
to  an  extent  perfectiy  enormous, 
id  with  his  capital"  Mr. 
MBfirma  this  statement  by  some 
lUe  instances,  exempli^png  the 
a  purchasing  power  which  may 
oSaed,  and  rise  of  price  which 
produce^  by  credit  not  repre- 

rvMv HU  OwTMMV  Frimciple,  pp. 


sented  by  either  bank  notes  or  billd  of 
exchange. 

(*  Amongst  the  earlier  specula  ton 
for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  tea,  in 
oonaequence  of  our  dispute  with  China 
in  1839,  were  several  retail  grocers  and 
tea-dealers.  There  was  a  general  dis- 
position among  the  trade  to  get  into 
stock :  that  is,  to  lay  in  at  once  a  quan< 
tity  which  would  meet  the  probable 
demand  from  their  customers  for  Heve- 
ral  months  to  come.  Some,  however, 
among  them,  more  sangoiue  and  ad- 
venturous than  the  rest,  availed  them- 
selves of  their  credit  with  the  importers 
and  wholesale  dealers,  for  purcliasiue 
ooantities  much  beyond  the  estimated 
oemand  in  their  own  business.  As  the 
purchases  were  made  in  the  first  instance 
ostensibly,  and  perhaps  really,  for  the 
legitimate  purposes  and  within  the 
limits  of  their  regular  buMuess,  the 
parties  were  enabled  to  buy  without 
the  condition  of  any  deposit ;  whereas 
speculators,  known  to  be  such,  are 
required  to  pay  2^  per  chest,  to  cover 
any  probable  difference  of  price  which 
might  arise  before  the  expiration  of  the 
prompt,  which,  for  this  article,  is  three 
montns.  Without,  therefore,  the  outlay 
of  a  single  &rthing  of  actual  capital  or 
currency  in  any  shape,  they  made  pur- 
chases to  a  considerable  extent;  and 
with  the  profit  realized  on  the  resale  of 
a  part  of  these  purohases,  they  were 
enabled  to  pay  the  deposit  on  mrther 
quantities  when  required,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  extent  of  the  purchases 
attracted  attention.  In  this  way,  the 
speculation  went  on  at  advancing 
prices  (100  per  cent  and  upwards)  tiU 
nearly  the  expiration  of  the  prompt, 
and  if  at  that  time  circumstances  had 
been  such  as  to  justily  the  appre- 
hension which  at  one  tune  prevailed, 
that  aU  future  supplies  wouM  be  cut 
of^  the  prices  might  have  still  furthei 
advanced,  and  at  any  rate  not  have 
retrograded.  In  this  case,  the  specu- 
lators might  have  realized,  if  not  all 
the  profit  they  had  anticipated,  a  very 
handsome  sum,  upon  whnm  they  might 
have  been  enabled  to  extend  their 
business  greatly,  or  to  retire  from  it 
altogether,  with  a  reputation  for  great 
sagaui^  in  thus  making  their  fortona 
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But,  infltead  of  this  favourable  result,  it 
80  happened  that  two  or  three  cargoes 
of  tea  which  had  been  transhipped 
were  admitted,  contrary  to  expectation, 
to  entry  on  their  arrival  here,  and  it 
was  found  that  further  indirect  ship- 
ments were  in  progress.  Thus  the 
•uppl^  was  increased  beyond  the  cal- 
culation of  the  speculators :  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  consumption  had  been 
diminished  by  the  high  price.  There 
was,  consequently,  a  violent  reaction 
on  the  manket;  the  speculators  were 
unable  to  sell  vnthout  such  a  sacrifice 
as  disabled  them  from  fulfilling  their 
engagement8|^  and  several  of  them  con- 
sequently failed.  Among  these,  one 
was  mentioned,  who  having  a  capital 
not  exceeding  1200Z.,  which  was  locked 
up  in  his  business,  had  contrived  to 
buy  4000  chests,  value  above  80,000i., 
the  loss  upon  which  was  about  1G,000Z. 

"  The  other  example  which  I  have  to 
give,  is  that  of  the  operation  on  the 
com  market  between  1838  and  1842. 
There  was  an  instance  of  a  person  who, 
when  he  entered  on  his  extensive  spe- 
culations, was,  as  it  appeared  by  the 
subsequent  examination  of  his  affairs, 
possessed  of  a  capital  not  exceeding 
50002.,  but  being  successful  in  the  out- 
set, and  favoured  by  circumstances  in 
the  progress  of  his  operations,  he  con- 
trived to  make  purchases  to  such  an 
extent,  that  when  he  stopped  payment 
his  engagements  were  found  to  amount 
to  between  600,000Z.  and  600,0002. 
Other  instances  might  be  cited  of 
parties  without  any  capital  at  all,  who, 
by  dint  of  mere  credit,  were  enabled, 
while  the  aspect  of  the  market  favoured 
their  views,  to  make  purchases  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

"And  be  it  observed,  that  these 
speculations,  involving  enormous  pur- 
chases on  little  or  no  capital,  were 
carried  on  in  1839  and  1840,  when  the 
money  market  was  in  its  most  con- 
tracted state ;  or  when,  according  to 
modem  phraseology,  there  was  the 
greatest  scarcity  of  money." 

But  though  the  great  instrument  of 
speculative  purchases  is  book  creditSj  it 
cannot  be  contested  that  in  speculative 
periods  an  increase  does  take  place  in 
Am  quantity  both  of  billt  of  •xohang« 
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and  of  bank  notes.  Has  inema^i 
deed,  so  &r  as  bank  notes  an  oodom 
hardly  ever  takes  plaoe  in  tbe  fld 
stage  of  the  speculationB ;  idm 
from  bankers  (as  Mr.  Tooke  oImh 
not  being  apphed  for  in  cider  toi 
chase,  but  in  order  to  hold  on  wk 
selling,  when  the  usual  term  d  m 
has  expired,  and  the  high  pnoeiU 
was  calculated  on  has  not  trrivei  I 
the  tea  speculators  mentioned  ^1 
Tooke  could  not  have  canied  ll 
speculations  beyond  the  three  bmiI 
which  are  the  usual  term  of  cre& 
their  trade,  unless  they  had  lenil 
to  obtain  advances  from  bankeii)«)i 
if  the  expectation  of  a  rise  of  pR«t 
still  continued,  they  pfobafly  M 
have  done. 

Since,  then,  credit  in  the  ftoij 
bank  notes  is  a  more  potent  insM 
for  raising  prices  than  book  credit 
unrestrained  power  of  resordngtoi 
instrument  may  oontribute  to  pM 
and  heighten  the  specdatimi* 
prices,  and  henoe  to  aggravate  M 
sequent  recoil.    But  m  what  d^ 
and    what  importance  ondit  ft; 
ascribe  to  this  poesibility?  ltiDi7|jj 
ps  to  form  some  judgment  oathisva 
if  we  consider  tiie  proportion  vhid|< 
utmost  increase  of  bank  notei  ■  < 
period  of  specidation,  bears,  I  i>  J 
say  to  the  whole  mass  of  credit  ill 
country,  but  to  the  bills  of  excM 
alone.    The  average  amount  of  M 
existence  at  any  one  time  is  vafjfi 
greatly  to  exceed  a  hundred  nn 
sterling.*    The  bank  note  circdii 
of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland  mm 
exceeds  forty  miDions,  and  theinfli 
in  speculative  periods  at  most  t^ 
three.  And  even  this,  as  we  haiaii| 
hardly  ever  comes  into  play  ontEi 
advanced  period  of  the  specolatifli' 
which  the  tide  shows  signs  of  tnoi 
and  the  dealers  generally  aie  m 
thinking  of  the  means  of  fulfiffioKi 
existing  engagements,  than  mea 
an  extension  of  them :  wlule  thef 
tity  of  bills  in  existenoe  is  laigaq 
creased  from  the  very  oomsMuM 
of  the  speculations. 


§  6.  It  is  well  known  that 
*  Tht  most  approvvd 
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irllftoial  limitation  of  tiie 
k  notes  has  been  regarded 
itical  economists,  and  by  a 
n  of  the  public,  as  an  ex- 
ipreme  efficacy  for  pre-vent- 
len  it  cannot  prevent^  for 

the  fever  of  specnlation ; 
tiuion  receiyed  the  recog- 
lanction  of  the  legislature 
mcy  Act  of  1844.  At  the 
iver,  which  our  inqniries 
hL  though  we  haye  con- 
ivk  notes  a  greater  power 
han  is  possessed  by  bills  or 
,  we  have  not  found  reason 
t  this  superior  efficacy  has 

in  producing  the  nse  of 
I  accompanies  a  period  of 
nor  consequently  that  any 
»plied  to  this  one  instrnJ 
)  efiBcacious  to  the  degree 
m  supposed,  in  moderating 
rise,  or  the  recoil  which 
We  shall  be  still  less  in- 
link  so,  when  we  consider 
is  a  fourth  form  of  credit 

i,  grounded  on  the  official 
itunpsinaed.    Thefbllowing 


forested  in 

eat  Britain 

id  Ireland, 

nded  on  re- 

In  circulation 

ms  of  Bill 

at  one  time  in 

each  jear. 

a  the  Stamp 

Office. 

$6,153,409 

1^89.038,352 

Ul,6fi»,586 

96,914,896 

r9, 166.053 

94»788,763 

)6.403,061 

101.360,762 

».943,473 

121.485,868 

»6,084,446 

113,771,111 

56,504,041 

116.376,010 

t8,493,842 

132,123,460 

lam,**  says  Mr.  Tooke,  '*  gives 
J  which,  upon  the  data  Air- 
retnmb  of  stamps,  he  arrives 
ts ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think 

aa  near  an  approximation  to 
M  nature  of  the  materials  ad. 
3g  at." — Inquiry  into  the  Cur- 
9,  p.  26.  Mr.  Newmarch  (Ap- 
to  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
in  1857,  and  Hietory  qf  Fricee, 
■tiows  grounds  for  the  opuiiou 

bill  circulation  in  1867  was 
thaA  180  millions  sterling,  and 
aem  rises  to  200  millions. 


transactioDf,  by  oheqiiM  on  banken, 
and  transfers  in  a  banker's  books,  which 
is  exactly  parallel  in  every  respect  to 
bank  notes,  giving  equal  fecihties  to 
an  extension  of  credit,  and  capable  of 
acting  on  prices  quite  as  powerfully. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Fullarton,*  "  there 
is  not  a  single  object  at  present  at- 
tained through  the  agenov  of  Bank  of 
England  notes,  which  mignt  not  be  as 
effectually  accomplished  by  each  indi- 
vidual keeping  an  account  with  the 
bank,  and  transacting  all  his  payments 
of  five  pounds  and  upwards  by  cheque." 
A  bank,  instead  of  lending  its  notes  to 
a  merchant  or  dealer,  might  open  an 
account  with  him,  and  credit  the  ac- 
count with  the  sum  it  had  ag^ed  to 
advance :  on  an  understanding  that  he 
should  not  draw  out  that  sum  in  any 
other  mode  than  by  drawing  cheques 
against  it  in  fevour  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  occasion  to  make  payments. 
These  cheques  might  possibly  even 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank 
notes;  more  commonly  however  the 
receiver  would  pay  them  into  the 
hands  of  his  own  oanker,  and  when  he 
wanted  the  money,  would  draw  a  fresh 
cheque  against  it:  and  hence  an  ob- 
jector may  urge  that  as  the  original 
cheque  would  very  soon  be  presented 
for  payment,  when  it  must  be  paid 
either  in  notes  or  in  coin,  notes  or  coin 
to  an  equal  amount  must  be  provided 
as  the  ultimate  means  of  liquidation. 
It  is  not  so,  however.  The  person  to 
whom  the  cheque  is  transfeired,  may 
perhaps  deal  with  the  same  banker, 
and  the  che(|ue  may  return  to  the  venr 
bank  on  which  it  was  drawn :  this  is 
very  often  the  case  in  country  districts ; 
if  BO,  ne  payment  will  be  called  for,  but 
a  simple  transfer  in  the  banker's  books 
will  settle  the  transaction.  If  the 
cheque  is  paid  into  a  different  bank,  it 
will  not  DO  presented  for  payment, 
but  liquidated  by  set-off  against  other 
cheques ;  and  in  a  state  of  ciroum- 
stances  favourable  to  a  general  exten- 
sion of  banking  credits,  a  banker  who 
has  granted  more  credit,  and  has  there- 
fore more  cheques  drawn  on  him,  will 
also  have  more  cheques  on  other 
bankers  paid  to  him,  and  will  only  have 
*  On  the  Regulation  of  Curreneies,  d.  41. 
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to  proTide  notes  or  cash  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Valances ;  for  which  pnrpose 
the  ordinary  reserve  of  prudent  hankers, 
one-third  of  their  liabilities,  will  abun- 
dantly suffice.  Now,  if  he  had  granted 
the  extension  of  credit  by  means  of  an 
issue  of  his  own  notes,  he  must  equally 
have  retained,  in  coin  or  Bank  of 
England  notes,  the  usual  reserve:  so 
that  he  can,  as  Mr.  Fullarton  says,  give 
every  facility  of  credit  by  what  may  be 
termed  a  cheque  circulation,  which  he 
could  give  by  a  note  circulation. 
'  This  extension  of  credit  by  entries  in 
a  banker's  books,  has  all  that  superior 
efficiency  in  acting  on  prices,  which  we 
ascribed  to  an  extension  by  means  of 
bank  notes.  As  a  bank  note  of  20^., 
paid  to  any  one,  gives  him  201.  of  pur- 
chasing-power based  on  credit,  over 
and  above  whatever  credit  he  had  of 
his  own,  so  does  a  cheque  paid  to  him 
do  the  same :  £br,  although  he  may 
make  no  purchase^  with  the  cheque 
itself,  he  deposits  it  with  his  banker, 
and  can  draw  against  it.  As  this  act 
of  drawing  a  cheque  against  another 
which  has  been  exchanged  and  can- 
celled, can  be  repeated  as  often  as  a 
purchase  with  a  bank  note,  it  effects 
the  same  increase  of  purchasmg  power. 
The  original  loan,  or  credit,  given  by 
the  banker  to  his  customer,  is  po- 
tentially multiplied  as  a  means  of  pur- 
chase, m  the  nands  of  the  successive 
persons  to  whom  portions  of  the  credit 
are  paid  away,  just  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  bouk  note  is  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  persons  througn  whose 
hands  it  passes  before  it  is  returned  to 
the  issuer. 

These  considerations  abate  veiy 
much  from  the  importance  of  any 
effect  which  can  be  produced  in  allay- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  by 
so  superficial  a  contrivance  as  the  one 
so  much  relied  on  of  late,  the  restric- 
tion of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  by  an 
artificial  rule.  An  examination  of  all 
the  consequences  of  that  restriction, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  reasons  for  and 
against  it,  must  be  deferred  until  we 
have  treated  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  the  international  movements  of 
bullion.  At  present  we  are  only  con- 
cerned with   the   general   theory    of 


prices,  of  which  the  difRfenti 
of  different  kinds  of  credit  ib  id 
tial  part 


I  7.  There  has  been  a  great  in 
of  discussion  and  argument  on  ihi  i 
tion  whether  seyeral  of  then  In 
credit,  and  in  particular  whetliflr 
notes,  ought  to  be  oonsideTed  um 
The  question  is  so  purely  verUlti 
be  scarcely  worth  raising,^  indl 
would  have  some  difficulty  in 
bending  wh^  so  much  impoftiooi 
attached  to  it  if  there  were^  not  f 
authorities  wno^  still  adheiJii(|[  to 
doctrine  of  the  infimor  of  ioae^ 
of  political  economy,  tnat  tke  ^ 
of  money,  compared  with  tiuit  of  m 
modities,  determines  genenl  pH 
think  it  important  to  prove  tint  ki 
notes  and  no  other  forms  of  oied^i 
money,  in  order  to  samKfft  the 
ence  diat  bank  notes  andnoothir! 
of  credit  influeooe  prices.  It  is 
however,  that  prices  do  not  depesA 
money,  but  on  purchases.  UffKf 
with  a  banker,  and  not  drawn  iga 
or  dravm  against  for  other  _ 
than  buying  commodities,  hsiDO 
on  prices,  any  more  than  credit  ^ 
is  not  used.  Credit  which  tf  oni 
purchase  commodities,  affacti  ppoN 
the  same  manner  as  money.  Kfl 
and  credit  are  thus  exactly  oN J 
in  their  effect  on  prices ;  ioA  wfaw 
we  choose  to  class  bank  notes  wtthi 
one  or  the  other,  is^  in  this  na^ 
tirely  immaterial.^ 

Smce,    however,    this  questifli 
nomenclature  has  been  raised,  it " 
desirable  that  it  should  be 
Tlie  reason  given  for  considering  1 
notes  as  money,  is,  that  bjliw 
usage  they  have  the  proper^,  ini 
mon  with  metallic  money,  cv  ft 
dosing  the  transactions  in  wfai^ 
are  employed :  while  no  other  n 
of  paying    one  debt  by  tnutffiR 
another  nas  that  privilege.    Tbi 
remark  which  here  sugj^sts  itMl 
that  on  this  showing,  the  notfli 
least  of  private  banks  are  not  s^ 
for  a  creoitor  cannot  be  forced  to< 
them  in  payment  of  a  debt.    Thif  | 
tainly  close  the  transaction  if  bt ' 
accept  them ;  but  so^  on  ^ 
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vM  *  bale  of  doth,  or  a 
9;  which  are  not  for  that 
rded  as  money.  It  seems 
ssential  part  of  the  idea  of 
it  be  legal  tender.  An  in- 
Miper  which  is  legal  tender 
Ij  admitted  to  be  monej; 
nch  language  the  phnuM 
lots  actually  mean$  incon- 
convertible  notes  being 
^  dporteur.  It  is  only  in 
ank  of  England  notes  under 
mvertibility,  that  any  di£Br 
;  those  notes  not  being  a 
'  from  the  Bank  itself, 
^  tender  from  all  other 
ink  of  Eiigland  notes  un- 
»  close  transactions,  so  far 
the  buyer.  When  he  has 
I  Bank  <^  England  notes, 
3  case  be  reomred  to  pay 

But  1  connss  I  cannot 
transaction  can  be  deemed 

regards  the  seller,  when 
be  found  to  have  received 

his  commodity  provided 
ips  its  promise  to  pay.  An 
nrhich  would  be  deprived 
by  the  insolvency  of  a  cor- 
onot  be  money  in  any 
ich  money  is  opposed  to 
ither  is  not  money,  or  it 
d  credit  too.  It  may  be 
y  described  as  coined  cre- 
iner  forms  of  credit  may 
shed  from  it  as  credit  in 


le  high  authorities  have 
bank  notes,  as  compared 
nodes  of  credit,  a  greater 
QL  respect  to  influence  on 
I  have  seen  reason  to  aUow; 
not  in  de^e,  but  in  kind. 

I  this  distinction  on  the 
bills  and  cheques,  as  well 
ebts,  are  from  the  first  in- 
e,  and  actually  are,  ulti- 
lated  either  in  coin  or  in 
bank  notes  in  circulation, 

the  coin,  are  therefore, 
3  these  authorities,  the 
>h  all  the  other  expedients 
It;  and  in  proportion  to 

II  be  the  superstructure; 
at  the  quantity  of  bank 


notes  determines  that  of  all  the  other 
forms  of  credit.  If  bank  notes  are 
multiplied,  there  will,  they  seem  to 
think,  be  more  bills,  more  paymento 
by  dieque,  and,  I  presume,  more 
book^  credite  ;^  and,  by  regulating  and 
limiting  the  issue  of  bank  notes^  they 
think  thai  all  other  forms  of  credit  are, 
by  an  indirect  consequence,  brought 
nnder  a  similar  limitetion.  I  believe 
I  have  stated  the  (pinion  of  these 
authorities  ooiiectly,  though,  I  have 
nowhere  seen  the  grounds  of  it-  set 
forth  with  such  distinctness  as  to  make 
me  f(Bel  quite  certain  that  I  understand 
them,  it  may  be  true,  that  according 
as  there  are  more  cv  fewer  bank  notes, 
there  is  also,  in  general  (though  not 
invariably),  more  or  less  of  other  de- 
scriptions of  credit;  for  the  same  state 
of  affairs  which  leads  to  an  increase  of 
credit  in  one  shape,  leads  to  an  increase 
of  it  in  other  snapes.  But  I  see  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  one  is  the 
cause  of  the  other.  If  indeed  we  be^'n 
by  assuming^  as  I  suspect  is  tacitly 
done,  that  pnces  are  regulated  by  coin 
and  bank  notes^  the  proposition  main- 
teined  will  certomly  follow :  for,  accord- 
ing as  prices  are  higher  or  lower,  the 
same  purchases  will  give  rise  to  bills, 
cheques,  and  book  credite  of  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  amount.  But  the  premise 
in  this  reasoning  is  the  ver^  proposi 
tion  to  be  proved.  Setting  this  assump 
tion  aside,  I  know  not  how  the  conclu- 
sion can  be  substantiated.  The  credit 
given  to  any  one  by  those,  with  whom 
he  deals,  does  not  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  bank  notes  or  coin  in  circulation 
at  the  time,  but  on  their  opinion  of  his 
solvency :  if  any  consideration  of  a  more 
general  character  enters  into  their  calr 
culation,  it  is  only  in  a  time  of  pressure 
on  the  loan  market,  when  they  are  not 
certain  of  being  themselves  able  to  ob- 
tein  the  credit  on  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  rel^;  and  even  then, 
what  they  look  to  is  the  general  stete 
of  the  loan  market,  and  not  (precon- 
ceived theory  apart)  the  amount  of 
bank  notes.  So  far,  as  to  the  wiUing- 
ness  to  give  credit.  And  the  willing- 
ness of  a  dealer  to  use  his  credit,  de- 
pends on  his  ezpectetions  of  gain,  that 
IS,  on  his  opinion  of  the  probable  ratora 
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price  of  his  commodity;  an  opinion 
grounded  either  on  the  rise  or  fall 
already  going  on,  or  on  his  prospectiye 
judgment  respecting  the  supply  and  tha 
rate  of  consumption.  When  a  dealer 
extends  his  purchases  heyond  his  im- 
mediate means  of  payment,  engaging 
to  pay  at  a  specified  time,  he  does  so 
in  the  eiroectation  either  that  the  trans- 
action will  have  terminated  favourably 
before  that  lime  arrives,  or  that  he 
shall  then  be  in  possession  of  sufiBcient 
fonds  from  theproceeds  of  his  other 
transactions.  The  fulfilment  of  these 
expectations  depends  upon  prices,  but 
not  specially  upon  the  amount  of  bank 
notes.  He  may,  doubtless,  also  ask  him- 
self, in  case  he  should  be  disappointed 
in  these  expectations,  to  what  quarter 
he  can  look  for  a  temporary  advance, 
to  enable  him,  at  the  worst,  to  keep 
his  engagements.  ^  But  in  ^  the  first 
place,  this  prospective  reflection  on  the 
somewhat  more  or  less^  of  difficulty 
which  he  may  have  in  tiding  over  his 
embarrassments,  seems  too  slender  an 


inducement  to  be  much  of  a  restrsiBt 
in  a  period  supposed  to  be  one  of  radiid- 
venture,  and  upon  persona  wo  oonfidest 
of  success  as  to  involve  themselves  b»> 
yond  their  certain  means  of  eztricatka. 
And  further,  I  apprehend  that  their  ooo- 
fidence  of  being  helped  oat  in  the  evnt 
of  ill-fortune,  will  mainly  depend  oe 
their  opinion  of  their  own  indfividul 
credit,  with,  perhaps,  some  considen- 
tion,  not  of  the  quantity  of  the  cmrBDoy, 
but  of  the  general  state  of  the  kas 
market.  They  are  aware  that,  in  csm 
of  a  commercial  crisis,  they  sludl  hsfe 
difficulty  in  obtaining  advanoee.  Bit 
if  they  thought  it  likely  that  a  oosn- 
mercial  crisis  would  ocoor  before  tiwj 
had  realized,  they  would  not  specnlste. 
If  no  gpreat  contraction  of  general  on- 
dit  occurs,  they  will  feel  no  doubt  of 
obtainine  any  advances  which  t^ 
absolutely  require,  provided  the  ststs 
of  their  own  af&irs  at  tiie  time  sArdi 
in  the  estimation  of  lenders  a  safBoent 
prospect  that  those  advanoee  wiD  h 
repaid. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 


OF  AN   INCONVERTIBLE  PAPER  CURRENCY. 


§  t.  After  experience  had  shown 
that  pieces  of  paper,  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  by  merely  bearing  upon  them 
the  written  profession  of  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  certain  number  of  francs,  dol- 
lars, or  pounds,  could  be  made  to  circu- 
late as  such,  and  to  produce  all  the 
benefit  to  the  issuers  wnich  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  coins  which  they 
purported  to  represent;  governments 
began  to  think  that  it  would  bo  a  happy 
device  if  they  could  appropriate  to  them- 
selves this  benefit,  free  from  the  con- 
dition to  which  individuals  issuing  such 
paper  substitutes  for  money  were  sub- 
ject, of  giving,  when  required,  for  the 
si^,  the  thing  signified.  They  deter- 
mined to  try  whether  they  could  not 
emancipate  themselves  from  this  un- 
pleasant obligation,  and  make  a  piece 
of  paper  issued  by  them  pass  for  a 
pound,  by  merely  calling  it  a  pound, 


and  consenting  to  receive  it  in  paviwiit 
of  the  taxes.  And  such  is  the  mflnence 
of  almost  all  established  governments, 
that  they  have  ^enerallv  succeeded  id 
attaining  this  object :  I  believe  1  miglit 
say  they  have  always  succeeded  kr  a 
time,  and  the  power  has  only  been  k»l 
to  them  after  they  had  compromised  it 
by  the  most  flagrant  abuse. 

In  the  case  supposed,  the  fundioDf 
of  money^  are  performed  by  a  thing 
which  derives  its  power  of  perfonmng 
them  solely  from  convention ;  but  ooe- 
vention  is  quite  sufficient  to  oonfer  tbi 
power ;  since  nothing  more  is  needfsl 
to  make  a  person  accept  anything  « 
money,  and  even  at  any  arbitrary  vslw, 
than  the  persuasion  that  it  wiB  bi 
taken  fn^him  on  the  aame  terau  bf 
others. //The  only  question  is,  wfaaidi- 
termines  the  value  of  sttoh  a  cvmoev; 
since  it  cannot  be.  as  in  the  case  of  gnf 
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lier  (or  pmr  ezdhangeable  iotn 
Ik  plaMiue),  the  ooit  of  prodin/^ 

iif6 1660,  howewTi  tnftt  •▼6n  in 
n  of  a  metalUo  oarrencj,  the  im- 
ti  agency  in  detennining  its  valne 
ffoantity.  If  the  quantity,  in- 
I  depending  on  the  ordinary  mer- 
iBOtiTeB  of  TOTofit  and  loss,  oould 
iknacStj  fixed  by  anthority,  the 
voold  depend  on  the  fiat  of  that 
%,  not  on  cost  of  produotion. 
Hntity  of  a  paper  cnirenoy  not 
tiUe  into  the  metals  at  the  option 
lolder,  oan  be  arbitrarily  fixed ; 
iOt  if  the  issaer  is  the  sovereign 
of  the  state.  The  valne,  there- 
f  rooh  a  cnirenoy,  is  entirely 

wse  that,  In  a  conntir  of  which 
lency  is  wholly  metallic,  a  paper 
7  is  suddenly  issued,  to  the 
t  of  half  the  metallic  circulation : 
'  a  bulking  establishment,  or  in 
in  of  loans,  but  by  the  goyem- 
in  payment  of  salaries  and  pur- 
of  commoditiei.  The  currency 
suddenly  increased  by  one-half, 
oee  wiU  rise,  and  among  the 
he  prices  of  aJl  things  made  of 
od  silver.  An  ounce  of  manu- 
sd  gold  will  become  more  vain- 
ban  an  ounce  of  gold  coin,  by 
than  that  customary  difierence 
oompensates  for  the  value  of  the 
lanahip ;  and  it  will  be  profitable 
It  the  coin  for  the  purpose  of 
naaufactured,  until  as  much  has 
>ken  fiom  the  currency  by  the 
(tion  of  gold,  as  had  been  added 
the  issue  of  paper.  Then  prices 
apse  to  what  they  were  at  first, 
^  will  be  nothing  changed  ex- 
M  a  paper  currency  has  been 
tied  for  half  of  the  metallic  cur- 
<^luoh  existed  before.  Suppose, 
Second  emission  of  paper ;  the 
*ii6s  of  efiects  will  be  renewed ; 
on,  until  the  whole  of  the  me- 
iloney  has  disappeared :  that  is, 
^  be  issued  of  as  low  a  denomi- 
as  the  lowest  coin ;  if  not,  as 
^  remain,  as  convenience  re- 
fi)r  the  smaller  payments.  The 
a  made  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
Irer  disposable  for  ornamental 
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'^purpofles,  will  somewhat  reduce,  for  a 
time,  the  value  of  the  article ;  and  as 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  even  though 
paper  has  been  issued  to  the  original 
amount  of  the  metallic  circdation,  as 
much  coin  will  remain  in  circulation 
along  with  it,  as  will  keep  the  value  of 
the  currency  down  to  the  reduced  value 
of  the  metallic  material ;  but  the  value 
having  fallen  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, a  stoppage  or  diminution  of  the 
supply  from  the  mines  will  enable  the 
surplus  to  be  carried  off  by  the  ordinary 
agents  of  destruction,  after  which,  the 
metals  and  the  currency  will  recover 
their  natural  value.  We  are  here  sun- 
posing,  as  we  have  supposed  through- 
out, that  the  oountiy  has  mines  of  its 
own,  and  no  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  countries:  for,  in  a  country 
having  foreign  trade,  the  coin  which  is 
rendered  superfluous  by  an  issue  of 
paper  is  earned  off  by  a  much  prompter 
method. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  effects  of  a 
paper  currency  are  substantially  the 
same,  whether^  is  convertible  into 
specie  or  not^It  is  when  the  metals 
have  been  completely  superseded  and 
driven  from  circulation,  that  the  diffe-^ 
rence  between  convertible  and  incon-  > 
vertible  paper  begins  to  be  operative.^ 
When  the  gold  or  silver  has  all  gone 
from  circulation,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  paper  has  taken  its  place,  suppose 
that  a  still  further  issue  is  superadded. 
The  same  series  of  phenomena  recom- 
mences :  prices  rise,  among  the  rest 
the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  articles, 
and  it  becomes  an  object  as  before  to 
procure  coin  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
bullion.  There  is  no  longer  any  coin 
in  circulation ;  but  if  the  paper  cur- 
rency is  convertible,  coin  may  still  be 
obtamed  fix)m  the  issuers,  in  exchange 
for  notes.  All  additional  notes,  there- 
fore, which  are  attempted  to  be  forced 
into  circulation  after  the  metals  have 
been  completely  superseded,  will  return 
upon  the  issuers  in  exchange  for  coin ; 
and  they  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
in  circulation  such  a  quantity  of  con- 
vertible paper,  as  to  sink  its  value  b^low 
the  metal  which  it  represents. /It  is 
not  so,  however,  with  an  inconveitible 
currency.    To  the  increase  of  that 
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pennitted  by  law)  there  is  no  check. 
Th^issnen  may  add  to  it  indefinitely, 
lowering  its  value  and  raising  prices  in 
proportion ;  they  may,  in  otner  wordsA' 
depreciate  the  currency  without  h'lmt^ 
/7  Such  a  power,  in  whomsoever  vesfSS, 
//Ib  an  intolerable  evil.  All  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium 
are  mischievous :  they  disturb  existing 
contracts  and  expectations,  and  the 
liability  to  such  changes  renders  every 
pecuniaiy  engagemoit  of  long  date 
entirely  precariou^^The  person  who 
buys  for  himself, 'ot  gives  to  another, 
an  annuity  of  1002.,  does  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  equivalent  to  2002. 
or  to  502.  a  few  years  hence.  Great 
as  Ithis  evil  would  be  if  it  depended 
only  on  accident,  it  is  still  greater 
when  placed  at  the  arbitrary  msposal 
of  an  individual  or  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals; who  may  have  any  kind  or 
degree  of  interest  to  be  served  by  an 
artificial  fluctuation  in  fortunes;  and 
who  have  at  any  rate  a  strong  interest 
in  issuing  as  much  as  possible,  each 
issue  being  in  itself  a  source  of  profit. 
Not  to  add,  that  the  issuers  may  nave, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  government  pa'^r 
alwavs  have,  a  direct  interest  in  lower- 
ing tne  value  of  the  currency,  because 
it  is  the  medium  in  which  their  own 
debts  are  computed. 

§  2.  In  order  that  the  value  of  the 
currency  may  be  secure  from  being 
altered  by  design,  and  may  be  as  little 
as  possible  liable  to  fluctuation  from 
accident,  the  articles  least  liable  of  all 
known  commodities  to  varv  in  their 
value,  the  precious  metals,  have  been 
made  in  all  civilized  countries  the 
standard  of  value  for  the  circulating 
medium ;  and  no  paper  currency  ought 
to  exist  of  which  the  value  cannot  be 
made  to  conform  to  theirs.  JNor  has 
this  fundamental  maxim  ever  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  even  by  the  govern- 
ments which  have  most  abused  the 
power  of  creating  inconvertible  paper. 
If  they  have  not  (as  they  generally 
have)  ])rofes8ed  an  intention  of  paying 
in  specie  at  some  indeflnite  future  time, 
they  have  at  least,  by  giving  to  their 
paper  issues  the  names  of  their  coins, 
made  a  virtual,  though   generally   a 


false,  profession  of  intending  1 
them  at  a  value  oorrespondng 
of  the  coins.  Thisisnotimjpru 
even  with  an  inconverbUe 
There  is  not  indeed  the  tA 
check  which  oonvertibility  btin 
it.  But  there  is  a  clear  Mid 
vocal  indication  by  which  to 
whether  the  currency  is  d^ 
and  to  what  extent.  That  uk 
is,  the  price  of  the  preoiooi 
When  holders  of  paper  cannot  < 
coin  to  be  converted  into  bolli 
when  there  ia  none  left  in  die 
bullion  rises  and  falls  inprioelil 
things ;  and  if  it  is  above  th 
price,  if  an  ounce  of  gold,  whiol 
be  c<nned  into  the  equivil 
32.  lit.  10{d.,\B  sold  for  41.  a 
paper,  the  vaJbe  of  the  cnna 
sunk  just  that  mudi  below  w! 
value  of  a  metallic  currency  wi 
If,  therefore,  the  issue  of  ioe(m 
paper  were^  subjected  to  stria 
one  rule  being  that  whenever 
rose  above  the  Mint  price,  tift 
should  be  contracted  until  the^ 
price  of  bullion  and  the  Mintpri 
again  in  accordanoe,  such  a  id 
would  not  be  subject  to  an^of  ^ 
usuallv  deemed  inherent  n  la 
vertible  paper. 

But  also  such  a  system  of  o 
would  have  no  advantages  soffi 
recommend  it  to  adoption.  Ai 
vertible  currency,  regulated 
price  of  bullion,  would  confonx 
in  all  its  variations,  to  a  ow 
one ;  and  the  only  «id vantage 
would  be  that  of  exemption  & 
necessity  of  keeping  any  reMff 
precious  metals ;  which  ia  not 
important  consideration,  eepec 
a  government,  so  long  as  its  gv 
is  not  suspected,  needs  not  1 
large  a  reserve  as  private  iBsner 
not  so  liable  to  great  and  lo^ 
mands,  since  there  never  can 
real  doubt  of  its  solvency.  ^ 
this  small  advantage  is  to  be  eel 
first  place,  the  possitility  of  fi« 
tampering  with  the  price  of  ha 
the  sake  of  acting  on  the  cnne 
the  manner  of  the  fictitious 
com,  to  influence  the  aveit| 
much  and  so  justly  eomplafaied  < 
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i  kwi  nm  in  force.  But  a 
tmmr  oamideimtiofi  ii  the  im- 
B  Of  adhering  to  a  simple  prin- 
(teHunble  tothe  meet  untaaght 
f.  £vei7bodj  can  nnderatand 
\hSiatf;  e^eiy  one  seee  that 
a  he  at  anr  moment  exchanged 
poondii  11  worth  five  Ppnnda. 
tion  bj  the  price  of  hnllion  ia 
oomplez  idea,  and  does  not  re- 
nd itself  throogh  the  same  fa- 
■asociations.  There  would  he 
;  ISkib  the  same  confidenoe,  hj 
)Ec  generally,  in  an  inoouTer- 
nency  so  regolated,  as  in  a  oon- 
BQDe:  and  the  most  instructed 
sight  reasonaUy  donbt  whether 
nie  would  he  as  likely  to  be  in- 
^  adhered  to.  The  groonds  of 
e  not  being  so  well  onderstood 
public,  opmion  would  probably 
onse  it  with  as  much  nudity, 
mj  ciromnstanoes  of  dimcul^, 
be  likely  to  torn  against  it, 

0  the  government  itself  a  sos- 
of  oonTertibility  would  appear 

1  stronger  and  more  extreme 
\  than  a  relaxation  of  what 
>088iblybe  oaxisidered  a  some- 
tificial  mle.  J^There  is  therefore 
>  prepondennoe  of  reasons  in 
if  a  oonyertible,  in  preference  to 
s  best  regolated  inconvertible 
f.  The  temptation  to  orer- 
i  certain  financial  emergencies, 
t>ng,  that  nothing  is  admissible 
oaa  tend,  in  however  slight  a 

tovweaken  the  barriers    that 
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iithong^  no  doctrine  in  poli- 
^onomy  rests  on  inore  obvioiis 
i  than  the  mischief  of  a  paper 
ynot  maintained  at  the  same 
^ith  a  metallic,  either  by  con- 
by,  or  by  some  principle  of  limi- 
iqntvalent  to  it ;  and  although, 
Dgly,  this  doctrine  has,  though 
after  the  discussions  of  many 
beoi  tolerabW  effectually 
ed  into  the  pnbfio  mind ;  yet 
isnts  are  still  numerous,  and 
Hi  every  now  and  then  start 
li  plans  for  curing  all  the  econo- 
ym  of  society  by  means  of  an 
id  issue  of  inoonvertible  paper. 


TImvb  Is.  in  troth, agreat  oharm  In tlie 
idea.  To  be  able  to  pay  off  the  na- 
tional debt,  defray  the  expenses  of  go- 
vernment without  taxation,  and  in  fine, 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, is  a  brilliant  nrospect^  when 
once  a  man  is  capable  of  befieving  that 
printing  a  few  characters  on  bits  of 
paper  will  do  it  The  philosopher's 
stone  oonld  not  be  expected  to  do 
more. 

As  these  projects,  however  often 
slain,  always  resuscitate,  it  u  not  su- 
perfiuous  to  examine  one  or  two  of  the 
fallacies  by  which  the  schemers  impose 
upon  themselves.  One  of  the  oom- 
monest  is,  that  a  paper  currency  can- 
not be  issued  in  excess  so  long  as  every 
note  issued  represent*  property,  or  has 
a  foundation  of  actual  property  to 
rest  on.  These  phrases,  of  represent- 
ing and  resting,  seldom  convey  any 
distinct  or  weU-defined  idea:  when 
they  da  their  meaning  is  no  more  than 
this — ^that  the  issuers  of  the  paper 
must  have  property,  either  of  their 
own  or  entrustea  to  them,  to  the  value 
of  all  the  notes  they  issue;  though 
for  what  purpose  does  not  very  clearly 
appear ;  for  if  the  property  cannot  be 
chumed  in  exchange  for  the  notes,  it  is 
difiicidtto  divine  in  what  manner  its 
mere  existence  can  serve  to  uphold 
their  value.  I  presume,  however,  it  is 
intended  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
holders  would  be  nnally  reimbursed,  in 
case  any  untoward  event  should  cause 
the  whole  concern  to  be  wound  up.  On 
this  tiieory  there  have  been  many 
schemes  for  *' coming  the  whole  land  ii 
the  country  into  money"  and  the  like. 

In  so  iw  as  this  notion  has  any  con- 
nexion at  all  with  reaaon,  it  seems  to 
originate  in  confounding  two  entirely 
diranct  evils,  to  which  a  paper  cur- 
rency is  liable.  One  is,  the  lUFolvenc^ 
of  the  issuers ;  which,  if  the  paper  is 
grounded  on  their  credit — if  ft  makes 
any  promise  of  payment  In  cash,  either 
on  demand  or  at  any  future  time — of 
course  deprives  the  paper  of  any  value 
which  it  derives  from  the  promise.  To 
this  evil  paper  credit  is  equallv  Uable, 
however  moderately  used ;  anaagabst 
it^  a  proviso  that  all  issues  should  be 
"  founded  on  property,"  as  for  instance 
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that  notet  shonld  only  be  iaraed  on  the 
Becnrity  of  waaie  Tabiable  thing  ex- 
presflly  pledged  for  their  redemptioD, 
would  really  be  eflBoaoiooi  ai  a  pre- 
eantion.  But  ihe  theory  takes  no  ac- 
eonnt  of  another  eril,  which  is  incident 
to  the  notes  of  the  most  solvent  firm, 
oompany,  or  ^[overmnent :  that  of  beine 
depreciated  m  value  from  being  issued 
in  excessiye  quantity.  The  assignats, 
during  the  French  devolution,  were  an 
example  of  a  currency  grounded  on 
tlese  principles.  The  assignats  ''re- 
presented'' an  immense  amount  of 
highly  valuable  property,  namely  the 
lands  of  the  crown,  the  church,  the 
monasteries,  and  the  emigrants*, 
amounting  possibly  to  half  the  terri- 
tory of  France.  They  were,  in  feet, 
orders  or  assignments  on  this  mass  of 
land.  The  revolutionaiy  government 
had  the  idea  <^  "  ooining"  these  lands 
into  money;  but,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  did  not  originally  contemplate  the 
immense  multiplication  of  issues  to 
which  they  were  eventually  driven  by 
the  failure  of  aU  other  financial  re- 
sources. They  imagined  that  the  as- 
signats would  come  rapidly  back  to  the 
issuers  in  exchange  for  land,  and  that 
they  should  be  able  to  reissue  them 
continuidly  until  the  lands  were  all 
disposed  ofl  without  having  at  any 
time  more  than  a  very  moderate  quan- 
tity in  circulation.  Their  hope  was 
frustrated:  the  land  did  not  sell  so 
quickly  as  they  expected ;  buyers  were 
not  inclined  to  invest  their  money  in 
posseBsions  which  were  likely  to  be  re- 
simied  without  compensation  if  the 
Kevolution  succumbed:  the  bits  of 
paper  which  represented  land,  becom- 
ing prodigiously  multiplied,  could  no 
more  keep  up  their  value  than  the 
land  itself  would  have  done  if  it  had 
all  been  brought  to  market  at  once: 
and  the  result  was  that  it  at  last  re- 
quired an  assignat  of  six  hundred 
francs  to  pay  for  a  pound  of  butter. 

The  example  of  the  assignats  has 
been  said  not  to  be  conclusive,  because 
an  assignat  only  represented  land  in 
general,  but  not  a  definite  quantity  of 
kind.  To  have  prevented  their  depre- 
ciation, the  proper  course,  it  is  affirmed, 
would  have  oeen  to  have  made  a  valoa- 
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tion  of  all  ihe  confiscatsd  pr 


its  metaUio  value,  and  to  iv 
assignats  up  to,  but  not  bej 
limit;  giving  to  the  holders  i 
demand  any  piece  of  land,  i 
gistered  valuation,  in  exdi 
assignats  to  the  same  amoun 
can  be  no  question  about  ths  m 
of  this  plan  over  the  one 
adopted.  E[ad  this  conrse 
lowed,  the  assignats  could  n 
been  depreciatea  to  the  inon 
gree  they  were ;  for — as  they  i 
retained  all  their  purchasmg 
relation  to  land,  however  n 
might  have  fallen  in  respect 
things — before  they  had  lost  i 
of  their  market  value,  they  i 
bably  have  been  brought  in 
changed  for  land.  It  must  I 
bere<^  however,  that  their  i 
depreciated  would  presuppoi 
greater  number  of  them  coo 
circulation  than  would  have 
if  they  had  been  convertible 
However  convenient,  there 
time  of  revolution,  this  cm 
vertible  into  land  on  dems 
have  been,  as  a  contrivance  1 
rapidly  a  great  quantity  of 
the  least  possible  sacrinoe; 
cult  to  see  what  advantage 
have,  as  the  permanent  Bf 
country,  over  a  currency  c 
into  coin :  while  it  is  not  at  a 
to  see  what  would  be  its  disad 
since  land  is  fer  more  variab! 
than  gold  and  silver ;  and  bea 
to  most  persons,  being  rati 
cumbrance  than  a  desirable  ] 
except  to  be  converted  in 
people  would  submit  to  a  mn 
depreciation  before  demant 
than  they  will  before  demai 
or  silver.* 

.    §  4.  Another  of  the  fall 
wluch  the  advocates  of  an  in 

*  Among  the  schemes  of  cmrci 
strsjige  to  say,  intelligent  writei 
found  to  give  their  sanction,  < 
lows :  that  the  state  should  reo« 
or  mortgage,  any  kind  or  amount 
such  as  land,  stock,  &c.,  and  sb 
to  the  owners  inconvertible  pa) 
the  estimated  value.  Suchacv 
not  even  have  the  reofmunend 
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mgjMtn  rapport,  is  the  notion 
•&  inorease  \pf  the  corrency 
kms  hdnstr^/^This  idea  was  set 
I  hj  Hume,  ^  in  his  fissaj  on 
egr,  and  has  had  many  devoteid  ad- 
Dts  nnce ;  witness  the  Birmingham 
surf  school,  of  whom  Mr.  At  twood 
St  one  time  the  most  conspicnons 
Bwntatiye.  Mr.  Attwood  main- 
Bdthst  a  rise  of  prices  prodnoed  hy 
increase  of  paper  cnrrency,  Ktimn- 
I  every  producer  to  his  utmost  ex- 
BS)  and  brings  all  the  capital  and 
or  of  the  country  into  complete 
toymeDt :  and  tliat  this  has  in  va- 
Ij  happened  in  all  periods  of  risinp; 
H,  when  the  rise  was  on  a  suih- 
tiy  great  scale.  I  presume,  how- 
'{ that  the  inducement  which,  ao- 
bg  to  Mr.  Attwood,  excited  this 
nd  ardour  in  all  persons  engaged 
fodaction,  must  have  been  the  ex- 
:>tion  of  getting  more  of  commo- 
Bsgeneralfy,  more  real  wealth,  in 
Im^  for  the  nroduce  of  their 
nr,  and  not  merely  more  pieces  of 
W.  This  expectation,  however, 
*  have  been,  by  the  very  terms  of 
Reposition,  disappointed,  since,  all 
^  heing  supposed  to  rise  eaually, 
^was  really  better  paid  for  his 
«  than  before.  Those  who  agree 
I^Hr.  Attwood  could  only  succeed 
inning  people  on  to  these  unwonted 
'tiooB,  by  a  prolongation  of  what 
°d  in  fact  be  a  delusion ;  contriving 
^  so,  that  by  a  progressive  rise 
■OMy  prices,  every  producer  shall 
tfiseem  to  be  in  the  very  act  of 
Moing  an  increased  remuneration 
oh  he  never,  in  reality,  does  obtain. 
b  mmeoessary  to  advert  to  any 
ir  of  the  objections  to  this  plan, 
i  that  of  its  total  impracticabilitv. 
Mates  cm.  finding  the  whole  world 
stiog  for  ever  in  the  belief  that 
ipieoes  of  paper  are  more  riches. 
never  discovering  that,  with  all 
p^per,  they  oannot  buy  more  of 


I  fDppoMd  in  the  text; 
biMM  Into  whose  hands  tht  notes  were 
f  the  penone  who  receWed  them,  could 
tarn  tnem  to  the  Ooremment,  and  de- 
bt eseliange  land  or  stock  which  was 
d,  not  alienated.  There  would 
:  of  aooh  assiffnats  as  these,  and 
'   I  would  be  indefinite. 


anything  than  they  could  before,  l^o 
such  mistake  was  made  during  any  of 
the  periods  of  high  prices,  on  the  ex- 
perience of  which  this  school  lays  so 
much  stress.  At  the  periods  which 
Mr.  Attwood  mistook  for  times  of 
prosperity,  and  which  were  simply  (as 
all  periods  of  high  prices,  under  a 
convertible  currency,  must,  be)  times 
of  speculation,  the  speculators  did  not 
think  they  were  growing  rich  because 
the  high  prices  would  last,  but  because 
they  would  not  last,  and  because  who- 
ever contrived  to  realize  while  they  did 
last,  would  find  himself  after  the  re- 
coil, in  posiiession  of  a  greater  number 
of  pounds  sterling,  without  their  hav- 
ing become  of  less  value.  If  at  the 
close  of  the  speculation,  an  issue  of 
paper  had  been  made,  sufficient  to  keep 
prices  up  to  the  point  which  they  at* 
tained  when  at  the  highest,  no  one 
would  have  been  more  disappointed 
than  the  speculators ;  since  the  gain 
which  the^  thought  to  have  reaped  by 
realizing  m  time  (at  the  expense  of 
their  competitors,  who  bought  when 
they  sold,  and  had  to  sell  after  the  revul- 
sion) would  have  faded  away  in  their 
hands,  and  instead  of  it  thev  would 
have  got  nothing  except  a  row  more 
paper  tickets  to  count  by. 

Hume's  version  of  ihe  doctrine  dif- 
fered in  a  slight  degree  from  Mr. 
Attwood's.  He  thought  that  all  com- 
modities would  not  rise  in  price  simul- 
taneously, and  that  some  persons 
therefore  would  obtain  a  real  gain,  by 
gettite  more  money  for  what  they  had 
to  sell,  while  the  things  which  they 
wished  to  buy  might  not  yet  have 
risen.  And  those  who  would  reap  this 
gain  would  always  be  (he  seems  to 
tiiink)  the  first  comers.  It  seems 
obvious,  however,  that  for  every  person 
who  thus  gains  more  than  usual,  there 
is  necessarily  some  other  person  who 
gains  less.  The  loser,  if  things  took 
place  as  Hume  supposes,  would  be  the 
seller  of  the  commodities  which  are 
slowest  to  rise ;  who,  by  the  supposi- 
tion, parts  with  his  goods  at  the  old 
prices,  to  purohasers  who  have  already 
oenefited  by  the  new.  This  seller  has 
obtained  for  his  commodity  only  the 
acouitomed  qnanti^  of  money,  while 
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there  are  already  some  things  of  whioh 
that  money  will  no  longer  pnrchaoe  as 
nnch  as  before.  J£,  therefore,  he 
knows  what  is  going  on,  he  will  raise 
ids  price,  and  then  the  buyer  will  not 
have  the  ^ain,  which  is  supposed  to 
stimulate  his  industry.  But  u,  on  the 
contraiT,  the  seller  does  not  know  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  onl^  discovers  it 
when  he  finds,  in  laying  ms  money  out, 
that  it  does  not  so  so  far,  he  then  ob- 
tains less  than  the  ordinary  remunera- 
tion for  his  labour  and  capital ;  and  if 
the  other  dealer's  industry  is  encou- 
raged, it  should  seem  that  his  must, 
frran  the  opposite  cause,  be  impaired. 

§  5.  There  is  no  wa^r  in  which  a 
general  and  permanent  rise  of  prices, 
or  in  other  words,  depreciation  of  money, 
can  benefit  anybody,  except  at  the  ex- 
panse of  somel)ody  else.  The  substitu- 
\tion  of  paper  for  metallic  currency  is 
a  national  gain :  an^  further  increase 
of  napen  beyond  this  is  but  a  form  of 
robberyV 

An'MBue  of  notes  is  a  manifest  gain 
to  the  issuers,  who,  until  the  notes  are 
returned  for  payment,  obtain  the  use  of 
them  as  if  they  were  a  real  capital : 
and  so  long  as  tne  notes  are  no  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  currency,  but 
merely  supersede  gold  or  silver  to  the 
same  amount,  the  gain  of  the  issuer  is 
a  loss  to  no  one:  it  is  obtained  by 
saving  to  the  community  the  expense 
of  the  more  costly  material.  6ut  if 
tbere  is  no  gold  or  silver  to  be  super- 
seded— if  the  notes  are  added  to  the 
currency,  instead  of  being  substituted 
for  the  metallic  part  of  it — aU  holders 
of  currency  lose,  oy  the  depreciation  of 
its  value,  the  exact  equivalent  of  what 
the  issuer  gains.  A  tax  is  virtually 
levied  on  them  for  his  benefit.  It  will 
be  objected  by  some,  that  gains  are 
also  made  by  the  producers  and  dealers 
who,  by  means  oi  the  increased  issue, 
are  accommodated  with  loans.  Theirs, 
however,  is  not  an  additional  gain,  but 
a  portion  of  that  which  is  reaped  by  the 
issuer  at  the  expense  of  all  possessors 
of  money.  The  profits  arising  from  tht 
contribution  levied  upon  the  public,  he 
does  not  keep  to  himself^  but  divides 
with  his  custuiuen.  i 


But  besides  the  benefit  renai  ly 
the  issuers,  or  by  others  through  tbn 
at  the  expense  of  the  puUic  genenHj. 
there  is  another  uiyust  gain  obtained 
by  a  larger  class,  namely  by  those  vbo 
are  under  fixed  pecuniary  obligatiom 
All  such  persons  are  freed,  by  a  depn- 
dation  of  the  currency,  from  a  porooc 
of  the  burthen  of  their  debts  or  othff 
engagements :  in  other  worda,  part  of 
the  property  of  their  creditors  is  gra- 
tuitously transferred  to  them.  Cb  t 
superficial  view  it  may  be  imagined 
that  this  is  an  advantage  to  indnstiy; 
since  the  productive  clMsee  are  great 
borrowers,  and  generally  onire  laiger 
debts  to  the  unproiductive  (if  we  isclode 
among  the  latter  all  persons  not  actoallT 
in  business)  than  the  nnprodootiv« 
dasses  owe  to  them ;  especially  if  the 
national  debt  be  included.  ItiiODlj 
thus  that  a  general  rise  of  prioei  caa 
be  a  source  of  benefit  to  produoen  and 
dealers;  by  diminishing  the  pressois 
of  their  fixed  burthens.  And  this  midit 
be  accounted  an  advantage,  if  integntj 
and  good  faith  were  of  no  importaaos 
to  the  world,  and  to  industry  and  coni- 
merce  in  particular.  Not  ma^y,  haw- 
ever,  have  been  found  to  Sfty  that  the 
currency  ought  to  be  depreciated  on  the 
simple  ground  of  its  being  de8inU)le  U 
rob  the  national  creditor  and  private  cre- 
ditors of  a  part  of  what  is  in  their  bond. 
The  schemes  which  have  tended  that 
way  have  almost  always  had  some  ap- 
pearance of  special  and  eircumstantiai 
justification,  such  as  the  neceasitj  of 
compensating  for  a  prior  ii^ustioa  oqb- 
mittod  in  the  contrary  direction. 

§  6.  Thus  in  England,  for  maa^ 
years  subsequent  to  1819,  it  was  perti- 
naciously contended,  that  a  Urge  pordoi 
of  the  national  debt,  and  a  mumtade 
of  private  debts  still  in  existence^  were 
contracted  between  1797  and  l%\% 
when  the  Bank  of  England  was  ea 
empted  ftom  giving  caw  for  its  notee 
ana  that  it  is  grossly  unjust  to  bar 
rowers,  (that  is,  m  the  case  of  the  na 
tional  debt,  to  all  tax-payers)  that  the» 
should  be  paying  interest  on  the  sane 
nominal  sums  m  a  cnrrenoy  of  fbf. 
value,  which  were  boirowed  in  a  dctpra 
oiated  one.    The  depreciatioo.  aooort 
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w  and  olgeoU  of  the  par- 
was  Tepresented  to  have 
tjt  fifty,  or  even  more  than 
:  and  the  oonclosion  was, 
B  ought  to  return  to  this 
lurrencY,  or  to  strike  off 
mal  debt,  and  from  mort- 
-  private  debts  of  old  stand- 
bage  corresponding  to  the 
Hmt  of  the  denreoiation. 
ctrine,  the  fdtlowing  was 
iBisaUy  made.  Granting 
rning  to  cash  payments 
ing  the  standard,  an  in- 
ne  to  debtors,  in  holding 
>r  the  same  amount  of  a 
need  in  vahie,  which  the  j 
while  it  was  depreciated ; 
late  to  make  reparation 
.  The  debtors  and  ere- 
y  are  not  the  debtors  and 
819:  the  lapse  of  years 
Itered  the  pecuniaiy  rela- 
ommunity ;  and  it  being 
w  to  ascertain  the  par- 
I  who  were  either  bene- 
1  to  attempt  to  retrace 
old  be  not  redressing  a 
iperadding  a  second  act 
1  injustice  to  the  one  al- 
;ted.  This  argmnent  is 
slusive  on  the  practical 
it  {daces  the  honest  con- 

0  narrow  and  too  low  a 
Nicedes  that  ih»  measure 
d  F^rs  Bill,  bv  which 
bs  were  resumed  at  the 
ard  of  32. 17«.  lO^d,  was 
ustioe  it  was  said  to  be. 
[mission  wholly  opposed 
Parliament  had  no  alter- 

1  absolutely  bomid  to  ad- 
knowledged  standard ;  as 
on  three  distinct  grounds, 
id  one  of  principle.  r^ 
IS  of  fiEtct  are  these. /In 
,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
or  public,  incurred  during 
ttrictioD,  were  contracted 
of  lower  value  than  that 
interest  is  now  paidy  It 
6  that  the  susjpeusion  of 
.  to  pay  in  specie,  did  put 
^er  of  the  Bank  to  depre- 
moy.  It  is  true  also  that 
tUy  exercised  that  power, 


though  to  a  far  less  extent  than  is  often 
pretended ;  since  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  of  gold  and  the  Bfint 
valuation,  during  the  ^ater  part  of 
the  interval,  was  very  trifling,  and  when 
it  was  greatest,  during  the  last  five 
years  of  the  war,  did  not  much  exceed 
thirty  per  cent.  To  the  extent  of  that 
difierence,  the  currency  was  depre- 
oiated,  that  is,  its  value  was  below 
that  of  the  standard  to  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  adhere.  But  the  state  of 
Europe  at  that  time  was  such — ^there 
was  BO  unusual  an  absorption  of  the 
precious  metals,  by  hoaraing,  and  in 
the  military  chests  of  the  vast  armies 
which  then  desolated  the  Oontinent, 
that  the  value  of  the  standard  itself 
was  very  considerably  raised :  and  the 
best  authorities,  among  whom  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  name  Mr.  Tooke,  have,  after 
an  elaborate  investigation,  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  difference  between 
paper  and  bullion  was  not  greater  than 
the  enhancement  in  value  of  gold  itself, 
and  that  the  paper,  though  depreciated 
relatively  to  tne  then  value  of  gold,  did 
not  sink  below  the  ordinary  value,  at 
other  times,  either  of  gold  or  of  a  oon- 
vertible  paper.  If  this  be  true  (and 
the  evidences  of  the  fiiot  are  conclu- 
sively stated  in  Mr.  Tooke  *s  History 
of  Prieet)  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
case  against  the  fundholder  and  other 
creditors  on  the  ground  of  depreciation 
is  subverted. 

Buysecondl^,  even  if  the  currency 
had  rSkWj  been  lowered  in  value  at 
each  period  of  the  Bank  restriction,  in 
the  same  degree  in  which  it  was  de- 
preciated In  relation  to  its  standard, 
we  must  remember  that  a  part  only  of 
the  national  debt,  or  of  otner  perma- 
nent engagements,  was  incurred  during 
the  Bank  restriction^  A  large  part 
had  been  contractea  before  1797;  a 
still  larger  during  the  oarly  years  of 
the  restriction,  when  the  difiference  be- 
tween paper  and  gold  was  yet  small 
To  the  holders  of  the  former  part,  un 
injury  was  done,  by  paying  the  interest 
for  twenty-two  years  in  a  depreciated 
currency :  those  of  the  second,  suffered 
an  injury  during  the  years  in  which  the 
interest  was  paid  iu  a  currency  mom 
depreciated  tnan  that  in  which  xinti 
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bans  were  cootracted.  To  have  re- 
sumed cash  payments  at  a  lower 
standard  would  have  been  to  perpe- 
tuate the  ii^'uiy  to  these  two  classes 
of  creditors,  in  order  to  avoid  giyine  an 
undue  benefit  to  a  third  class,  who  nad 
lent  their  money  during  the  few  years 
of  greatest  depreciation.  As  it  is,  there 
was  an  underpayment  to  one  set  of  per- 
sons, and  an  overpayment  to  another. 
The  Lite  Mr.  Mushet  took  the  trouble 
to  make  an  arithmetical  comparison 
between  the  two  amounts.  He  ascer- 
tained by  calculation,  that  if  an  ac- 
count had  been  made  out  in  1819,  of 
what  the  fnncQiolderB  had  gained  and 
lost  by  the  variation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency finom  its  standard,  they  would 
have  been  found  as  a  body  to  have  been 
losers;  so  that  if  any  compensation 
was  due  on  the  ground  of  depreciation, 
it  would  not  be  from  the  fiindholders 
collectively,  but  to  them. 

ThoB  it  is  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
But  these  reasons  of  fiftct  are  not  the 
strongest.  There  is  a  reason  of  prin- 
ciple, still  more  powerful.  Suppose 
that,  not  a  part  of  the  debt  merely,  but 
the  whole,  nad  been  contracted  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  depreciated  not 
only  in  comparison  with  its  standard, 
but  with  its  own  value  before  and 
after;  and  that  we  were  now  paying 
the  interest  of  this  debt  in  a  currency 
of  ^y  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent 
more  valuable  than  that  in  which  it 
was  contracted.  What  difference 
would  this  make  in  the  obligation  of 
paying  it,  if  the  condition  that  it  should 
oe  so  paid  was  ^art  of  the  original  com- 
pact ?  Now  this  is  not  only  truth,  but 
tsss  than  the  truth.  The  compact 
stipulated  better  terms  for  the  fund- 
holder  than  he  has  received.  During 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  Bank  re- 


striction, there  was  a  paifiai 
pledge,  by  which  the  ledikt 
as  much  bound  as  any  legiil 
capable  of  Unding  itse](  th 
parents  should  be  resumed 
original  footine,  at  farthest 
months  after  tne  conclusion  < 
neral  peace.  This  was  then 
actual  condition  of  every  losn; 
terms  of  the  loan  were  more  & 
inoonsideratioa  of'it  Withe 
such  stipulation,  the  Govenunc 
not  have  expected  to  boirow  v 
the  terms  on  which  loans  an  i 
the  native  princes  of  India.  I 
been  understood  and  avowi 
after  borrowing  the  moiM 
standard  at  wmch  it  was  o 
might  be  permanently  lowered 
extent  which  to  the  "ooDmI 
dom''  of  a  leg^islatnre  of  b 
might  seem  fit — ^who  can  n 
rate  of  interest  would  have  bees 
dent  inducement  to  persons  of 
sense  to  risk  their  savings  in 
adventure  ?  However  muoa  tl 
holders  had  gained  by  the  res 
of  cash  paymenti^  the  terms  of 
tract  insured  their  giving  anj 
for  it  They  gave  value  for  m 
they  received;  since  cash  v 
were  not  resumed  in  six  monu 
as  many  years,  after  the  pel 
that  waiving  all  our  argument 
the  last,  and  conceding  all  the 
sorted  on  the  other  side  of  the  ^ 
the  fundholders,instead  of  beiii( 
benefited,  are  the  injured  pail 
would  have  a  claim  to  compeni 
such  claims  were  not  very 
barred  by  the  impossibility  of  i 
tion,  and  by  the  salutary  genen 
of  law  and  jpolicy,  that  questias 
at  some  tune  or  another  con 
end. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


or  EZ0ES8  OF  BUPFLT. 


§  1.  Aftib  the  elementary  exposi- 
tion of  the  theory  of  money  contamed 
In  the  last  &w  ooapterBi  we  shAll  re- 


turn to  a  question  in  the  genso 
of  Value,  which  could  not  be 
torily  disousfled  ontil  the  ai 
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opeimtiaiui  of  Money  were  in  Bome 
moMnira  nndentood,  because  the  eiron 
againBt  which  we  haye  to  oontend 
mainly  originate  in  a  misnnderatand- 
mgm  those  operations. 
^Y/e  have  seen  that  the  value  of 
OTerythii^  grayitates  towards  a  cer- 
tain medium  point  (which  has  been 
called  the  Natural  Value),  namely, 
that  at  yrhich  it  exchanges  for  eyery 
other  thing  in  the  ratio  of  their  cost 
of  production.  We  have  seen,  too, 
that  the  actual  or  market  value  coin- 
cidesy  or  nearly  so,  with  the  natural 
value,  only  <m  an  average  of  years ; 
and  is  continually  either  rising  above, 
DT  falling  below  it,  from  alterations  in 
t\%tk  demand,  or  casual  fluctuations  in 
the  supply :  but  that  these  variations 
Qoneot  themselves,  through  the  ten- 
dency of  the  supply  to  accommodate 
Itself  to  the  demand  which  eziHts  for 
the  commodity  at  its  natural  value.  A 
mneral  convergence  thus  results  from 
the  halanoe  of  opposite  divergences. 
Dearth,  or  loarcity,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  orer-cupply,  or,  in  mercantile  Ian- 
gnman,  glut,  on  the  other,  arc  incident 
loaU  oommodities.  In  the  first  case, 
the  commodity  affords  to  the  producers 
or  eellan^  while  the  deficien^  lasts,  an 
lOTiMnally  high  rate  of  profit:  in  the 
■eoond,  the  supply  being  in  excess  of 
that  for  vrhioh  a  demand  exists,  at  such 
a  yalue  as  will  afiford  the  ordinary  profit, 
the  aeUeiB  must  be  content  with  less, 
and  most,  in  extreme  cases,  submit  to 
a  low. 

Beoauae  this  phenomenon  of  over- 
■apply,  and  consequent  inconvenience 
or  lo0B  to  the  producer  or  dealer, 
maj  exist  in  the  case  of  any  one 
oonunodity  whatever,  many  ner- 
flona,  including  some  distinguished 
politioal  economists,  have  tnought 
that  it  ma^  exist  with  regard  to 
all  oommodities;  that  there  may  be 
a  general  over-production  of  wealth; 
a  supply  of  commodities  in  the  aggre- 
gate, surpassing  the  demand ;  and  a 
consequent  depressed  condition  of  all 
classes  of  producers.  Against  this  doc- 
trine, of  which  Mr.  Malthus  and  Dr. 
Chahnais  in  this  country,  and  M.  de 
~'  ndi  on  the  Continent,  were  the 
apostlesi  I  have  already  ooor 


tended  in  the  First  Book  ;*  but  it  was 
not  possible,  in  that  stage  of  our  in- 
quiry, to  enter  into  a  complete  exami- 
nation of  an  error  (as  I  oonceive)  essen- 
tially grounded  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and  Price. 
The  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  in- 
volve so  much  inconsistency  in  its  very 
conception,  that  I  feel  considerable 
difficmtv  in  giving  any  statement  of  it 
which  snail  be  at  once  clear,  and  satis- 
fiskctor^  to  its  supporters.  They  agree 
in  mamtaining  tnat  there  may  oe,  and 
sometimes  is,  an  excess  of  productions 
in  general  beyond  the  aemand  for 
them;  that  wnen  this  happens,  pur- 
chasers cannot  be  found  at  pnces  which 
will  repay  the  cost  of  production  with 
a  profit ;  that  there  ensues  a  general 
depression  of  prices  or  values  (they  are 
seldom  accurate  in  discrindnating  be- 
tween the  two),  so  that  producers,  the 
more  they  produce,  find  themselves 
the  poorer,  instead  of  richer :  and  Dr. 
ChalmerB  accordingly  inculcates  on 
capitalists  the  practice  of  a  joral  re- 
straint in  reference  to  the  pursuit  of 
gain ;  while  Sismondi  deprecates  ma- 
chinery, and  the  various  inventions 
which  mcrease  productive  power.  They 
both  maintain  that  accumulation  of 
capital  may  proceed  too  fast,  not  merely 
for  the  moral,  but  for  the  material  in- 
terests of  those  who  produce  and  accu- 
mulate; and  they  enjoin  the  rich  to 
guard  against  this  evil  by  an  ample 
unproductive  consumption. 

§  2.  When  these  writers  speak  of 
the  supply  of  commodities  as  out- 
running the  demand,  it  is  not  clear 
which  of  the  two  elements  of  demand 
they  have  in  view — ^the  desire  to  pos- 
sess, or  the  means  of  purchase :  whether 
their  meaning  is  that  there  are,  in  such 
cases,  more  consumable  products  in 
existence  than  the  public  desires  to 
consume,  or  merely  more  than  it  is 
able  to  pay  for.  In  this  uncertainty, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  both  sup- 
positions. 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  the  quan- 
tity of  commodities  produced  is  not 
greater  than  the  community  would  be 
glad  to  consume :  is  it,  in  that  casa^ 
*  SiiiMra,  pp.  41-43, 
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possible  that  there  should  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  demand  for  all  commodities, 
for  want  of  the  means  of  payment? 
Those  who  think  so,  cannot  nave  con- 
sidered what  it  is  which  constitutes 
the  means  of  payment  for  commodities. 
It  is,  simply,  commodities.  Each  per- 
son's means  of  paying  for  the  produc- 
tions of  other  people  consists  of  those 
which  he  himself  possesses.  All  sellers 
are  inevitably,  and  by  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  buyers.  Could  we  suddenly 
double  the  productiye  powers  of  the 
country,  we  should  double  the  supply 
of  commodities  in  every  market;  but 
we  should,  by  the  same  stroke,  double 
the  purchanng  i<ower.  Everybody 
would  bring  a  double  demand  as 
well  as  supply:  everybody  would  be 
able  to  buy  twice  as  much,  because 
every  one  would  have  twice  as  much 
to  oflfer  in  exchange.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  there  would  now  be  a  super- 
fluity of  certain  things.  Although  the 
community  would  wulingly  double  its 
aggregate  oonsumpti(»i,  it  may  already 
have  as  much  as  it  desires  of  some 
commodities,  and  it  may  prefer  to  do 
more  than  double  its  consumption  of 
others,  or  to  exercise  its  increased  pur- 
chasing power  on  some  new  thing.  If 
BO,  the  supply  will  adapt  itself  accord- 
ingly, and  tne  values  of  things  will 
continue  to  GMiform  to  their  cost  of 
production.^it  any  rate,  it  is  a  sheer 
absurdity  toat  all  thiugs  should  fall  in 
value,  and  that  all  producers  should, 
in  conseq^eIlce,  be  insufficiently  remu- 
nerated. /^If  values  remain  the  same, 
what  befomes  of  prices  is  immaterial, 
since  the  remuneration  of  producers 
does  not  depend  on  how  mucn  money, 
but  on  how  much  of  consumable  arti- 
cles, they  obtain  for  their  goods.  Be- 
sides, money  is  a  commodity ;  and  if  all 
commodities  are  supposed  to  be  doubled 
in  quantity,  we  must  suppose  money 
to  be  doubled  too,  and  then  prices 
would  no  more  fall  than  values  would. 
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§  3.'   A  general  over-supply,  or  ex- 


cess of  all  commodities  above  the  de- 
mand, so  far  as  demand  consists  in 
means  of  payment^  is  thus  shown  to  ^ 

be  an  impossibility.     But  it  may,  per-     When 
hape,  be  supposed 'that  it  is  not  the  I  article, 


ability  to  parohaie.  bat  the  deibf  It 
possess,  that  falls  dbort,  sod  that  ^ 
general  produce  of  indnatry  may  bi 
greater  than  the  oommimity  desires  ti 
consume— the  part  at  leaity  of  dw 
oommunity  whi<A  has  an  equivtlent 
to  give.  It  is  evident  enough,  tlist 
produce  makes  a  market  for  prodooe^ 
and  that  there  is  wealth  in  thecountiT 
with  which  to  purchase  aU  tiie  weau 
in  the  country;  but  those  who  have 
the  means,  may  not  have  the  wanti^ 
and  those  who  nave  the  wants  may  be 
without  the  means.  A  portioni  then- 
fore,  of  the  commoditsea  prodnoed  wxj 
be  unable  to  find  a  mancet,  from  tM 
absence  of  meana  in  thoae  who  htit 
the  desire  to  consume,  and  the  wist 
of  desire  in  those  who  nave  the  meant. 
This  is  much  the  most  plausible  foni 
of  the  doctrine,  and  does  not  like  thsl 
which  we  first  examined,  mvolfe  a 
oontradiotion.  There  may  easily  bs  a 
greater  Quantity  of  any  particular  ossh 
modity  than  is  desired  by  those  whe 
have  the  ability  to  paixmaao.  and  it 
is  abstractedly  oonoeivahle  mat  tUe 
might  be  the  case  with  all  oonnwdi* 
ties.  The  error  is  in  not  pemeifisg 
that  though  all  who  have  an  eodfalsiM 
to  give,  might  be  fnll^  provided  vhh 
every  consumable  article  which  they 
desire,  the  fact  that  they  go  on  adding 
to  the  production  provea  that  thia  ii 
not  acttuHly  the  case.  Assmne  the 
most  favourable  hypothesis  tor  the  piff- 
pose,  that  of  a  hmited  commoiiitT, 
every  member  of  which  poesessei  u 
much  of  necessaries  and  of  all  knows 
luxuries  as  he  desires :  and  since  it  if 
not  conceivable  that  perscms  wboer 
wants  were  completely  satisfied  wooM 
labour  and  economise  to  obtain  what 
the^  did  not  desire,  suppose  that  • 
foreigner  arrives,  and  produces  aa  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  something  of  whicJ 
there  was  already  enough.  Here,  it 
will  be  said,  is  over-production :  tna, 
1  reply;  over-production  of  that  par 
ticular  article :  the  community  warn 
no  more  of  that  but  it  wanted  sob» 
thing.  The  old  inhabitants,  iadeed, 
wanted  nothing;  but  did  not  tb» 
foreigner  himself  want  aotBethinfff 
he  produced  the  anperfiai* 
was  he  labouring  witboote 
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motive?  Ha  has  prodooed,  but  the 
wrong  thing  inBteaa  of  the  right.  He 
iranted,  perhaps,  food,  and  has  pro- 
luoed  watdies,  with  which  eveiylxKlj 
waM  sufficiently  supplied.  The  new 
somer  biought  with  him  into  the 
sonntiy  a  »imand  for  commodities, 
Moal  to  all  that  he  could  produce  hy 
lis  industry,  and  it  was  his  business 
JO  see  that  the  supply  he  brought 
ihoiild  be  suitable  to  that  demand.  If 
le  could  not  produce  somethinff  capa- 
lie  of  exciting  a  new  want  or  desire  in 
Jie  community,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
prbich  aoome  one  would  grow  more  food 
ftnd  give  it  to  him  in  exchange,  he  had 
l^e  alternative  of  growing  food  for 
bimself ;  either  on  fresh  land,  if  there 
wBM  any  unoccupied,  or  as  a  tenant,  or 
partner,  or  servant,  of  some  former 
occupier,  willing  to  be  partially  re- 
lieved from  labour.  He  has  produced 
a  thing  not  wanted,  instead  of  what 
was  wanted ;  and  he  himself  perhaps, 
is  not  the  kind  of  j^roducer  who  is 
wanted;  but  there  is  no  orerr^ro- 
dnotion ;  production  is  net  excessive, 
but  merely  ill  aasortedT/JV'e  saw  be- 
fore, that  whoever  bril^  additional 
cmninodities  to  the  market,  brings  an 
additional  power  of  purchase ;  we  now 
see  that  he  brings  also  an  additional 
desire  to  consume ;  since  if  he  had  not 
that  desiie,  he  would  not  have  troubled 
himself  to  poduoe.  Neither  of  the 
elements  of  demand,  therelbre,  can  be 
wanting^  idien  there  is  an  additional 
supply ;  though  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  demand  may  oe  for  one  thing, 
and  the  supply  may>unfortunately  con- 
■st  of  another.      '/ 

Driven  to  his  iSst  retreat,  an  oppo- 
■ent  may  perhaps  allege,  that  tnere 
ate  penons  who  produce  and  acco- 
mnlate  from  mere  nabit;  not  because 
they  have  any  object  in  growing  richer, 
or  desixe  to  add  in  any  respect  to  their 
eomsomption,  but  from  vis  inertice. 
They  oontinne  producing  because  the 
maijoine  is  ready  mounted,  and  save 
and  reinvest  their  savings  because 
they  have  nothing  on  which  they  care 
to  expend  them.  I  grant  that  this  is 
possible,  and  in  some  few  instances 
pnibably  happens;  but  these  do  not 
bi  the  smallest  degree  afiect  our  con- 


clusion. For,  what  do  ttiese  persons 
do  with  their  savings?  They  invest 
them  productively;  that  is,  expend 
them  in  employing  labour.  In  other 
words,  having  a  purchasing  power  be- 
longing to  them,  more  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with,  they  make  over  the 
surplus  of  it  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  labouring  class.  Now,  will  that 
class  also  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  too 
have  their  wants  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  go  on  labouring  from  mere  habit? 
Until  this  is  the  case ;  UDtU  the  work- 
ing classes  have  also  reached  the  point  . 
of  satiety — ^there  will  be  no  want  of  ! 
demand  for  the  produce  of  capital,  | 
however  rapidly  it  may  accumulate:  » 
since,  if  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  to 
do,  it  can  always  find  employment  in 
producing  the  necessaries  or  luxuries 
of  the  labouring  class.  And  when  they 
too  had  no  further  desire  for  necessa- 
ries or  luxuries,  they  would  take  the 
benefit  of  anv  further  increase  of  wages 
by  diminishing  their  work ;  so  that  the 
over-production  which  then  for  the  first 
time  would  be  possible  in  idea,  could 
not  even  then  take  place  in  fact,  for 
want  of  labourers.  Thus,  in  whatever 
manner  the  question  is  looked  at,  even 
though  we  go  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  possibility  to^vent  a  supposition 
favourable  to  it^he  theory  of  gene^ 
over-production  implies  an  absurdity.  > 


enepl 


§  4.  What  then  is  it  by  which  men 
who  have  reflected  much  on  economical 
phenomena,  and  have  even  contributed 
to  throw  new  light  upon  them  by  ori 
ginal  speculations,  have  been  led  to 
embrace  so  irrational  a  doctrine?  I 
conceive  them  to  have  been  deceived 
by  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain mercantile  facts.  They  imagined 
that  the  possibility  of  a  general  over- 
supply  of^  commodities  was  proved  by 
e^rience.  They  believed  that  they 
saw  this  phenomenon  in  certain  con* 
ditions  of  the  markets,  the  true  ex- 
planation of  which  is  totallv  different. 

I  have  abeadv  described  the  state 
of  the  markets  for  commodities  which 
aocompanies  what  is  termed  a  com- 
mercial crisis.  At  such  times  there  is 
really  an  excess  of  all  oommoditief 
Z  8 
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•bore  iba  money  demand:  in  other 
wordBi  there  if  en  under-snpplj  of 
money.  From  the  sadden  annihilation 
of  a  great  mass  of  credit,  eyery  one 
dislikes  to  part  with  ready  money,  and 
many  are  apzions  to  procure  it  at  any 
sacimce.  Almost  everybody  therefore 
is  a  seller,  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
buyers:  so  that  there  may  really  be, 
though  only  while  the  crisis  lasts,  an 
extreme  depression  of  general  prices, 
from  what  may  be  indiscriminately 
called  a  glut  of  commodities  or  a  dearth 
of  money.  Bat  it  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose,  with  Sismondi,  that  a  com- 
mercial crisis  is  the  effect  of  a  general 
excess  of  production.  It  is  simply  the 
consequence  of  an  excess  of  speculatiye 
purchases.  It  is  not  a  gradual  advent 
of  low  prices,  but  a  sudden  recoil  from 
prices  extravagantly  high:  its  imme- 
diate cause  is  a  contraction  of  credit, 
and  the  remedy  is,  not  a  diminution  of 
supply,  but  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence. It  is  also  evident  that  this 
temporary  derangement  of  markets  is 
an  evil  only  because  it  is  temporary. 
The  fjE^l  being  solely  of  money  prices, 
if  prices  did  not  rise  again  no  dealer 
would  lose,  since  the  smaller  price 
would  be  worth  as  much  to  him  as  the 
larger  price  was  beiore.  In  no  manner 
does  this  phenomenon  answer  to  the 
description  which  these  celebrated 
economists  have  given  of  the  evil  of 
over-production.  That  permanent  de- 
cline in  the  circumstances  of  producers, 
for  want  of  markets,  which  those 
writers  contemplate,  is  a  conception  to 
which  the  nature  of  a  commercial 
crisis  gives  no  support. 

The  other  phenomenon  from  which 
the  notion  of  a  general  excess  of  wealth 
and  superfluity  of  accumulation  seems 
to  derive  countenance,  is  one  of  a  more 
permanent  nature,  namely,  the  fall  of 
profits  and  interest  which  naturally 
takes  place  with  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation and  production.  The  cause  of 
this  decline  of  profit  is  the  increased 
cost  of  maintaining  labour,  which  re- 
sults from  an  increase  of  population 
and  of  the  demand  for  food,  outstrip- 
ping the  advance  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. This  important  feature  in 
tiie  eoonomical  progress  of  nations  will 


receive  foU  consideration  tn 
sion  in  the  sacceeding  Book 
obviously  a  totally  different  ti 
a  want  of  market  for  com 
though  often  oonfounded  with 
complaints  of  the  producmg  ii 
classes.  The  tme  inteipretati 
modem  or  present  state  of  i 
economy  is,  that  there  is  ha 
amount  of  business  which  mi 
done,  if  people  will  be  conteii 
on  small  profits ;  Imd  this,  i 
and  intelhgent  persons  in 
perfectly  well  know :  bat  ev 
who  comply  with  the  nece 
their  time,  grumble  at  wl 
comply  with,  and  wish  that  tl 
less  capital,  or  as  they  expre 
competition,  in  order  that  tb 
be  greater  profits.  Low  pro 
ever,  are  a  different  thing  i 
ciency  of  demand ;  and  the  p 
and  accumulation  which  mere 
profits,  cannot  be  called  e 
supply  or  of  production.  ^ 
phenomenon  really  is,  and  i 
and  necessary  limits,  will  be  a 
we  treat  of  tnat  express  subje 

I  know  not  of  any  eoonomi 
except  the  two  I  have  spedfi 
can  have  given  occasion  to  th 
that  a  general  over^rodnctio 
modildes  ever  presented  itself 
experience.  I  am  oonvinoedt 
is  no  fact  in  commercial  afiEui 
in  order  to  its  explanation,  i 
need  of  that  chimerical  suppo 

The  point  is  fundamental; 
ference  of  opinion  on  it  inyd 
cally  different  conceptions  d 
economy,  especially  in  its 
aspect.  On  the  one  view, 
only  to  consider  how  a  suffic 
duction  may  be  combined  wit! 
possible  distribution  ;  but  on 
there  is  a  third  thmg  to  be  c 
— how  a  market  can  be  a 
produce,  or  how  productiQi 
limited  to  the  capabilitiea 
market.  Besides;  a  theoiy 
tially  self-contradictory  cann 
itself  without  carrying  oonf 
the  ver]^  heart  ot  the  sal 
making  it  impo^ble  even  t 
with  any  distinctness  man 
*  Infirm,  book  It.  eh.  4 
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uCfttod  6O0noinioftl  wcnioiigi 
This  error  has  been,  I  oon- 
.  to  the  wjBUinuu  m  87>temi, 
M  distingiiiBhea  ectmomiBtf 
I  before  referrecL  Malthns, 
ind  Sbmondi;  all  of  whom 
lirabW-  ooi&ceiTed  and  ez- 
rveral  of  the  elementary 
of  political  economy,  bat 
mifloonception  has  q>read 
k  Teil  between  them  and  the 
ih  portions  of  the  eabject, 
\g  one  ray  of  light  to  pene- 
mofe  is  tniB  same  conriiBed 
ntly  orosaing  and  bewilder- 
loiiiationa  of  minda  inferior 
It  ia  but  jnstice  to  two  emi- 
(i,  to  call  attention  to  the 


fitot,  that  the  merit  of  LATfaig  placed 
this  most  important  point  in  its  tme 
l^ht)  belongB  principally,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  the  jodidons  J.  B.  Say,  and 
in  this  oountiy  to  Mr.  Mill ;  who  (be- 
lidea  the  conohisiye  exposition  wfuoh 
he  jnye  of  the  subject  in  his  Elements 
of  rolitical  Economy)  had  set  forth  the 
correct  doctrine  with  great  force  and 
clearness  in  an  early  pamphlet,  called 
forth  by  a  temporary  controversy,  and 
entitled,  *' Commerce  Defended;"  th« 
first  of  his  writing  which  attained  any 
celebrity,  and  wmch  he  prized  more  as 
having  been  his  first  introduction  to 
the  mendship  of  David  Ricardo,  the 
most  valued  and  most  intimate  fnend- 
ship  of  his  life. 
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iKRE  has  been  much  discus- 
g  political  economists  re- 
Measure  of  Value.  An 
has  been  attached  to  the 
Mtter  than  it  deserved,  and 
been  written  respecting  it 
mted  not  a  little  to  the  re- 
)gomachy,  which  is  brought, 
exaggeration,  but  not  alto- 
hout  ground,  against  the 
B  of  politioal  economists.  It 
r,  however,  to  touch  upon  the 
Moly  to  show  how  little  thero 
ion  it. 

ne  of  Value,  in  the  ordinary 
I  wcnrd  measure,  would  mean, 
by  comparison  with  which 
wertain  what  is  the  value  of 
thing.  When  we  consider- 
t  vame  itself  is  rolative,  and 
lings  are  necessary  to  con- 
independently  of  t^^  third 
b  18  to  measure  it  ;Me  may 
easnre  of  Value  to  oe  some- 
jomparing  with  which  anpr 
things,  we  may  infer  ,their 
lation  to  one  another.  /" 
sense,  any  commodity  will 
neasnre  of  value  at  a  given 
laoe;  since  we  oan  always 


infer  the  proportion  in  which  things 
exchange  for  one  another,  when  we 
know  the  proportion  in  which  each  ex- 
changes for  any  third  thing.  To  serve 
as  a  convenient  measure  of  value  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  oommodi^ 
selected  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It 
is  in  that  commodity  that  the  values  of 
all  other  things  are  habitually  esti- 
mated. We  say  that  <me  tlung  is 
worth  22.,  another  SI, ;  and  it  is  3ien 
known  without  express  statement,  that 
one  is  worth  two-tnirds  of  the  other,  or 
that  the  things  exchange  for  one  an- 
other in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3.  Money 
ULa  complete  measure  of  their  value. 
/  ^  But  the  desideratum  sought  by  poli- 
tical economists  is  not  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  things  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  but  a  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  same  thing  at  different  times 
^d  places:  something  byoompanson 
with  which  it  maj  be  known  whether 
anv  given  thing  is  of  greater  or  less 
viJne  now  than  a  eentuij  ago,  or  ia 
this  country  than  in  America  or  China. 
And  for  tms  also,  money,  or  any  other 
oommodity,  will  serve  quite  as  well  as 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  provided 
we  oan  obtain  the  same  data;  provided 
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we  are  able  to  compare  with  the  mea- 
vure  not  one  commodity  only,  but  the 
two  or  more  which  are  necessary  to  the 
idea  of  Talne.  If  wheat  is  now  40«. 
the  (j^narter,  and  a  &t  sheep  the  same, 
and  if  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second 
wheat  was  208.,  and  a  sheep  10«.|  we 
know  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  then 
worth  two  sheep,  and  is  now  only  worth 
one,  and  that  the  yalue  therefore  of  a 
sheep,  estimated  in  wheat,  is  twice  as 
great  as  it  was  then ;  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  value  of  money  at  the 
two  periods,  either  in  relation  to  those 
two  articles  (in  respect  to  both  of  which 
we  suppose  it  to  have  fallen),  or  to 
other  commodities,  in  respect  to  which 

)  need  not  make  any  supposition. 

What  seems  to  be  desired,  however, 
by  writers  on  the  subject,  is  some  means 

ascertaining  the  value  of  a  commodity 
by  merely  comparing  it  with  the  mea- 
sure, without  referring  it  speciaUy  to 
any  other  given  commodity.  They 
would  wish  to  be  able,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  wheat  is  now  40«.  the  q  uarter, 
and  was  formerly  20«.,  to  decide  whe- 
ther wheat  has  varied  in  its  value,  and 
in  what  degree,  without  selecting  a 
second  commodity,  such  as  a  sheep,  to 
compare  it  with ;  because  they  are  de- 
sirous of  knowing,  not  how  much  wheat 
has  varied  in  value  relatively  to  sheep, 
but  how  much  it  has  varied  relative^ 
to  things  in  general. 

The  first  obstacle  arises  firom  the 
necessary  indefiniteness  of  the  idea  of 
general  exchange  value — value  in  rela- 
tion not  to  some  one  commodity,  but 
to  commodities  at  large.  Even  if  we 
blew  exactly  how  much  a  quarter  of 
wheat  would  have  purchased  at  the 
earlier  period,  of  every  marketable 
article  considered  separately,  and  that 
it  will  now  purchase  more  of  some 
things  and  less  of  others,  we  should 
often  find  it  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  had  risen  or  fallen  in  relation  to 
things  in  general.  How  much  more 
impossible  when  we  only  know  how  it 
has  varied  in  relation  to  the  measure. 
To  enable  the  money  price  of  a  thing 
at  two  different  periods  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  things  in  general  which  it 
will  exchange  for,  the  same  sum  of 
money  must  correspond  at  both  perioda 


to  the   same  qvanti^  cf  tUupi 
generaL  that  is,  money  ir~~^  ~ 
have  tne  same  axchange  ... 
same  general  poiohasing  powti 
not  only  is  this  not  true  of  m 
of  any  other  conmiodity,  hot  we 
even  sunpose  any  state  of  ciroonriMI 
in  whicn  it  would  be  true. 

/  I  3.  A  measure  of  exdiange 
therefore,  being  impossible^ 
/have  formed  a  notloii  of  bol 
Wder  the  name  of  a  measure  of  nl 
I  which  would  be  more  pnqpeifyi 
W  measure  of  cost  of  produetktt. 
have  imagined  a  conmioditf  imi 

E  reduced  by  the  same  (jnanti^ 
ibour :  to  which  suroositioD  il 
necessary  to  add,  tiiat  we  fixed  oti 
employed  in  the  production  mnit  I 
always  the  same  proportion  to 
wages  of  the  immediate  labom^ 
must  be  always  of  the  same  donni 
in  short,  the  same  capital  most  bo  i 
vanoed  for  the  same  lenstb  of  tioi^ 
that  the  element  of  vaiae  whidi 
sists  of  profits,  as  well  as  tkfei 
consists  of  wages,  may  be  moh 
able.  We  8h<nild  tiien  have  ft « 
modity  always  produced  under  (■•< 
the  same  combin»tion  of  all  tkel 
cumstances  which  i^ect 
value.  Such  a  commodity  wodU  W 
no  means  constant  in  its 


value ;  for  (even  without  reckoniogj 
temporary   fluctuations   arisiiig  i 
SQpply    and   demand)    its   ei 
value  would  be  altered  by  every 
in  the  circumstances  of  prodnctki^ 
the  things  against  which  it  mil 
changed.     But  if  there  existed  oiofc  * 
commodity,  we  should  derive  diii  I 
vantage  from  it,  that  whenever  i 
other  thing  varied  permanentlTiil 
lation  to  it,  we  should  know  tiiit  i 
cause  of  variation  was  not  in  it,1 
in  the  other  thing.    It  would  tb« ' 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  measure,  not  bik 
of  t^e  value  of  other  things,  bat 
their  cost  of  producticm.    If  »  H 
modity  acquired  a  peater  yernam 
purchasing  power  m  relation  te  1 
invariable  commodity,  its  cost  of  |i 
duction   must  have  become  gnili 
and  in  the  contrur  case,  less,   il 
measure   of  coat,    m    wbat    poUl 
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M8 


if  fgnanXtf  meuit  hy  « 

Ine. 

mn  of  coat,  thoagh  per- 

lUe,  can  no  more  exist 


m  totaQj  diffiirant  M^a,  more  analogoas 

to  Yslue  in  nse.    If  a  da^'s  labour  will 

/vnrohase  in  America  twice  ae  mnoh  of 

jordinaiy  coniomable  articles  as  in  Eng> 


a  measure  of  exchange^  f  land,  it  seems  a  vain  snbtletj  to  insist 


is  no  oommodity  whid^ 
n  its  oost  of  production/ 
yr  are  the  least  ▼ariable, 
»  are  liable  to  changes  in 
prodaction,  from  the  ex- 
id  sonroes  of  supply,  the 
aew,  and  improvements 
'working.  If  we  attempt 
le  changes  in  the  cost  of 
anj  commodity  from  the 
money  price,  the  concln- 
re  to  be  corrected  by  the 
e  we  can  make  fbr  the 
shanges  in  the  cost  of 
of  money  itself. 
\i  fimcied  that  there  were 
ieB  peculiarly  fitted  to 
Man  of  yalue :  com,  and 
m,  he  said  that  although 
lates  much  from  year  to 
ot  yaiT  greatly  from  cen- 
r.  lliis  we  now  know 
?:  com  tends  to  rise  in 
don  with  eyer}[  increase 

and  to  fall  with  every 
In  agriculture,  either  in 
bself.  or  in  any  foreign 
rhich  it  draws  a  portion 
s.  The  supposed  con- 
cost  of  the  production  of 
m  the  maintenance  of  a 
poise  between  these  an- 
bes,  an  equipoise  which, 
I,  can  only  be  accidental. 
o  labour  as  a  measure  of 
rnage  of  Adam  Smith  is 
He  sometimes  speaks  of 
QQeasnre  only  for  short 
g  that  the  value  of  la- 
s)  does  not  vary  much 
ear,  though  it  does  from 
generation.  On  other 
peaks  as  if  labour  were 
B  most  proper  measure 
e  grouna  that  one  day's 
liar  exertion  of  one  man, 
upon  as  always,  to  him, 
int  of  effort  or  sacrifice, 
sition,  whether  in  itself 
lot,  discards  the  idea  of 
altogether,  substituting 


on  saying  that  labour  is  of  the  same 
value  in  both  countries,  and  that  it  is 
the  value  of  the  other  things  which  is 
different.  Jjabour,  in  this  case,  may  be 
correctly  said  to  be  twice  as  valuable, 
both  in  the  market  and  to  the  labourer 
himself,  in  America  as  in  England. 

If  the  object  were  to  obtein  an 
approximate  measure  by  which  to  esti- 
mate value  in  use,  perhaps  nothing 
better  could  be  chosen  than  one  day's 
subsistence  of  an  average  man,  reckoned 
in  the  ordinary  food  consumed  by  the 
class  of  unskilled  labourers.  If  in  any 
oountrr  a  pound  of  maize  flour  will  sup- 
port a  labouring  man  for  a  day,  a  thing 
might  be  deemed  more  or  less  valuable 
in  pro^rtion  to  the  number  of  pounds 
of  maize  flour  it  exchanged  for.  If 
one  thing,  either  by  itself  or  by  what 
it  would  purchase,  could  maintein  a 
labouring^  man  for  a  day,  and  another 
could  maintain  him  for  a  week,  there 
would  be  some  reason  in  saying  that 
the  one  was  worth,  for  ordinarv  human 
uses,  seven  times  as  much  as  the  other. 
But  this  would  not  measure  the  worth 
of  the  thing  to  ite  possessor  for  his  own 
purposes,  which  mip^ht  be  greater  to 
any  amount,  though  it  could  not  be  less, 
than  the  worth  of  the  food  which  the 

fng  would  purchase. 

The  idea  of  a  Measure  of  Value  must 
lot  be  confounded  with  the  idea  of  the 
t^lator,  or  determining  principle,  of 
[value.  When  it  is  said  by  fiicarao  and 
"Others,  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is 
regulated  by  quantity  <rf  labour,  they 
do  not  mean  the  quantity  of  labour  for 
which  the  thin^  will  exchange,  but  the 
quantity  required  for  producing  it. 
This,  they  mean  to  affirm,  determines 
ite  value ;  causes  it  be  of  the  value  it  is, 
and  of  no  other.  But  when  Adam 
Smith  and  Malthus  say  that  labour  is 
a  measure  of  value,  they  do  not  mean 
the  labour  by  which  the  thing  was  or 
can  be  made,  but  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  will  exchange  for,  or  purchase ; 
in  other  words,  the  value  of  the  things 
aaiimated  in  labour.    And  they  do  not 
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mean  tYivt  this  remdatet  the  general 
exchange  yalne  of  the  thing,  or  has  any 
efieot  in  determining  what  that  yalne 
shaD  he,  but  only  ascertains  what  it  is, 
and  whether  and  how  much  it  yaiies 


nram  tune 


to  time  andfroDplMit 
confound  these  tm  idri 


wonld  be  mnoh  the  same  tirmgif 
oyerlook  the  distinctioii  betwen  ' 
thermometer  and  the  fire. 


OHAPTEB  XVL 


OF  SOm  PBOULIAB  GABBS  OF  YALUK. 


I  1.  The  general  laws  of  yalne, 
in  all  the  more  important  cases  of 
tiie  interchange  of  commodities  in 
the  same  ooontry,  haye  now  been 
faiyestigated.  We  examined,  first,  the 
case  of  monopoly,  in  which  the  yalue 
is  determined  by  either  a  natural  or 
an  artificial  limitation  of  quantity, 
that  is,  by  demand  and  snpj^ly: 
secondly,  the  case  of  fi-ee  competition, 
when  the  article  can  be  produced  in 
indefinite  quantity  at  the  same  cost; 
in  which  case  the  permanent  yalne  is 
determined  by  the  cost  of  production, 
and  only  the  nuctuations  by  supply  and 
demana :  thirdly,  a  mixed  case,  that  of 
the  articles  which  can  be  produced  in 
indefinite  quantity,  but  not  at  the  same 
cost;  in  which  case  the  permanent 
yalue  is  determined  by  the  greatest  cost 
which  it  is  necessary  to  incur  in  order 
to  obtain  the  required  supply.  And 
lastly,  we  haye  found  that  money  itself 
is  a  commodity  of  the  third  class ;  that 
its  yalue,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  is 
goyemed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  yalues 
of  other  commodities  of  its  class :  and 
that  prices,  therefore,  follow  the  same 
laws  as  yalues. 

From  this  it  appears  that  demand 
and  supply  goyem  the  fluctuations 
of  yalues  and  prices  in  all  cases, 
and  the  permanent  yalues  and  prices 
of  all  thmgs  of  which  the  supply  is 
determined  by  any  agency  other  than 
that  of  free  competition  :^  but  that,  under 
the  regime  of  competition,  things  are, 
on  the  ayerage,  exchanKed  for  each 
other  at  such  yalues,  and  sold  at  such 
prices,  as  afford  equal  expectation  of 
sdyantage  to  all  classes  of  producers; 
which  can  only  be  when  things  ex- 


change for  one  another  in  tiw 
their  cost  of  production. 

It  is  now,  noweyer,  neoena^totl 
notice  of  oertain  cases,  to  wfaicfa,flr* 
their  peculiar  nature,  this  Uw  of 
cU&nge  yalue  is  inapplicable. 
/r  It  sometimes  happens  that  two  I 
rant  commodities  unye  wbt  Dijr 
termed  a  joint  cost  of  prodoodoDj^ 
are  both  products  of  the  same  opaall 
or  set  of  operations,  and  Uw  oodiK 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  botlitQgn 
not  part  for  one  and  part  for  die « 
The  same  outlay  would  ht?e  to  bi 
curred  for  either  of  the  two,if  tfaeN 
were  not  wanted  or  used  at  all  u 
are  not  a  few  instances  of  oomL 
thus   associated  in  their  pnM 
For  example,  coke  and  ootl-fMj 
both  produced  from  the  same  miw 
and  by  the  same  operation.   In** 
partial  sense,  mutton  and  wool  «• 
example :  beef^  hides,  and  tallow:  m 
and  dairy  produce :  chickene  ^,^ 
Cost  of  production  can  hafe  DOthN 
do  with  deciding  the  yalue  of  tin  • 
ciated  commodities  relatiWytoi 
other.    It  only  decides  their  i(nntii 
The  gas  and  the  coke  toother  bM 
repay  the  expenses  of  their  prodoMJ 
with  the  ordmary  profit    To  do  ttd 
giyen  quantity  of  gas,  together^ 
the  coke  which  is  the  resuhrom  flM 
manufacture,  must  exchan^  for  cMJ 
things  in  the  ratio  of  their  loint  CQll^ 
production.    But  how  mucn  of  tel 
muneration  of  the  producer  fMi 
deriyed  from  the  coke,  and  how  M 
frt)m  the  gas,  remains  to  be  deoN 
Cost  of  production  does  not  dstal 
their  prices,  but  the  sum  of  fbeiriri 
A  pnnoiple  is  wanting  to  a^ 
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of  prodoctKm  between  the 

of  prodaotioB  here  hSk  oa, 
irt  to  a  law  of  Take  ante- 
of  prodactioiL  and  more 
the  law  of  demand  and 
I  law  Ib.  that  the  demand 
itr  Tanee  with  its  value, 
raine  adjusts  itself  so  that 
ball  be  e^ual  to  the  supply. 
I  the  prmciple  of  roparti- 
9  are  in  quest  ot 
lat  a  certain  quantity  of 
ed  and  sold  at  a  certain 
It  the  residmun  of  coke  is 
rice  which,  together  with 
^  repays  the  expenses 
aaiy  rate  of  profit.  Snp- 
t  at  the  price  pnt  upon  the 
respeotiyely,  the  whole  of 
an  easy  market,  without 
IS  or  deficiency,  but  that^ 
umot  be  found  for  all  the) 
mding  to  it  The  coke 
1  at  a  lower  pice  in  order 


supplied  ahneady,  an  increased  quantity 
can  only  find  a  maiket  bj  lowering 
the  price.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
two  together  will  yield  the  return  re- 
quired T>y  their  joint  cost  of  production, 
but  that  more  of  this  return  than  before 
wiU  be  furnished  by  the  coke,  and 
less  by  the  gas.  Eauilibrium  will  be 
attained  when  the  demand  for  each 
article  fits  so  well  with  the  demand  for 
the  other,  that  the  quantity  required 
of  each  is  exactly  as  much  as  is  gene- 
rated in  produomg  the  Quantity  re- 
quired of  the  other.  If  tnere  is  an^ 
suxplus  or  deficiency  on  either  side ;  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  coke,  and  not  a 
demand  for  all  the  gas  produced  alone 
with  it,  or  ffice  vers  A;  the  Talues  ana 
prices  of  the  two  thines  will  so  reacUust 
themselves  that  botn  shall  find  a 
market 

^  When,  therefore,  two  or  more  com- 
modities have  a  joint  cost  of  production, 
their  natural  values  relatively  to  each 

^ .  other  are  those  which  will  create  a 

■ket    But  this  lower  price/ 1  demand  for  each,  in  the  ratio  of  die 

the  price  of  gas,  will  not    quantities   in    which   they   are  sent 

forth  by  the  productive  process.    This 


mg:  the  manufacture,  as 


profit,  and  will  not,  on 
x>ntinue  to  be  carried  on. 
^ore,  must  be  sold  at  a 
to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ooke.  The  demand  con- 
itractinR,  the  production 
rhat  reduced;  and  prices 
stationary  when,  by  the 
'  the  rise  of  gas  and  the 

0  much  less  of  the  first  is 
much  more  of  the  second, 
now  a  market  for  all  the 
«sults  from  the  existing 
gas  manufacture. 

3  the  reverse  case;  that 

1  wanted  at  the  present 
can  be  supplied  by  the 
quired  by  tne  existing  de- 
,  Coke,  being  now  in  de- 
rise  in  price.  The  whole 
1  yield  more  than  the 
profit,  and  additional  capi- 
raeted  to  the  manufacture. 
)d  demand  for  coke  will 
but  this  cannot  be  done 
wing  the  supplv  of  gas  too ; 
j0tmg  demana  was  fnJUj 


not  pay  its  exp^enses  with(  theorem  is  not  in  itself  of  any  great 


importance:  but  the  illustration  it 
afiords  of  the  law  of  demand,  and  of 
l^e  mode  in  which,  when  cost  of  pro- 
duction fails  to  be  applicable,  the  other 
principle  steps  in  to  supply  the  vacancy, 
IS  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as 
we  shall  find  m  the  next  chapter  but 
one  that  something  very  similar  takes 
place  in  cases  of  much  greater  moment. 

I  2.  Another  case  of  value  which 
merits  attention,  is  that  of  the  different 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce.  This  is 
rather  a  more  complex  Question  than 
the  last,  and  reqmres  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  a  greater  number  of 
influencing  circumstances. 

The  case  would  present  nothing  pe- 
culiar, if  different  agricultural  products 
were  either  grown  indiscriminately  and 
with  equal  advantage  <m  the  same 
soils,  or  wholly  on  di&rent  soils.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  two  things :  first, 
that  most  soils  are  fitter  for  one  kind 
of  produce  than  another,  without  being 
absolutely  unfit  for  a^y ;  and  secondly, 
the  rotation  of  crops. 
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For  simplitfitj,  we  will  confine  our 
rapposition  to  two  kinds  of  agricaltnral 
produce ;  for  instanoe,  wheat  and  oats, 
if  all  foils  were  eqoally  adapted  for 
wrlieat  and  for^  oats,  l>otli  would  be 
grown  indiscriminately  on  all  soils,  and 
their  relative  cost  of  production,  being 
the  same  everywhere,  would  goyem 
their  relative  value.  If  the  same labonr 
which  grows  three  quarters  of  wheat 
on  any  given  soil,  would  always  grow 
on  that  soil  five  quarters  of  oats,  the 
three  and  the  live  quarters  would  be  of 
the  same  value.  li^  again,  wheat  and 
oats  could  not  be  grown  on  the  same 
soil  at  all,  the  value  of  each  would  be 
determined  by  its  peculiar  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  the  least  favourable  of  the 
soils  adapted  for  it  which  the  existing 
demand  required  a  recourse  to.  The 
fact,  however,  is  that  both  wheat  and 
oats  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  soil 
t^bich  is  capable  of  producing  either : 
but  some  soils,  such  as  the  stiff  days, 
are  better  adapted  for  wheat,  wlule 
others  (the  light  sandy  soils)  are  more 
suitable  for  oats.  There  might  be  some 
soils  which  would  yield,  to  the  same 
quantity  of  labour,  only  four  quarters  of 
oats  to  three  of  wheat;  others  perhaps 
less  than  three  of  wheat  to  five  quarters 
of  oats.  Among  these  diversities,  what 
determines  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  things  ? 

It  is  evident  that  each  grain  will  be 
cultivated  in  preference,  on  the  soils 
which  are  better  adapted  for  it  than 
for  the  other ;  and  it  the  demand  is 
supplied  from  these  alone,  the  values  of 
the  two  grains  will  have  no  reference 
to  one  another.  But  when  the  demand 
for  both  is  such  as  to  require  that  each 
should  be  grown  not  only  on  the  soils 
peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  but  on  the 
medium  soils  which,  without  being  spe- 
cifically adapted  to  either,  are  about 
equally  suited  for  both,  the   cost  of 

Sroduction  on  those  medium  soils  will 
otermine  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
grains;  while  the  rent  of  the  soils 
specifically  adapted  to  each,  will  be 
regulated  by  their  productive  power, 
considered  with  reference  to  that  one 
aiune  to  which  they  are  peculiarly 
applicable.  Thus  far  the  question  pre- 
sents no  diffioulty,  to  may  one  to  whom 


the  ^^end  principles  of  vahis  sr 
familiar. 

It  may  happen,  howerer,  that  ths 
demand  for  one  of  the  two,  as  fcr 
example  wheat,  may  eo  outstrip  the 
demand  for  the  other,  as  not  onlyti 
occupy  the  soOs  specially  suited  for 
wheat,  but  to  engross  entirely  tho« 
equally  suitable  to  both,  and  even  ea- 
croach  upon  those  which  are  better 
adapted  to  oats.  To  create  an  induce- 
ment for  this  unequal  appoitionnientd 
the  cultivation,  wheat  must  he  reU* 
tively  dearer,  and  oats  cheaper,  thsi 
according  to  the  cost  of  thehr  prodoctioi 
on  the  medium  land.  Their  rdatiit 
value  must  be  in  proportion  to  Ik  ooit 
on  that  qualitjr  of  land,  whatever  it 
may  be,  on  which  the  compaiatife  de- 
mand for  the  two  srains  reqmns  tint 
both  of  them  shoula  be  grown.  H^fM 
the  st^te  of  the  demand,  the  two  eski- 
▼ations  meet  on  land  more  &¥OiiiaUi 
to  one  than  to  the  othel^  that  oae  vil 
be  cheaper  and  the  other  deaisr,  ii 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  tfamn  ii 
general,  than  if  the  proportionir  d» 
maud  were  as  wa  at  fint  snimosed. 

Here,  then,  we  obtain  a  msh  iDi» 
tration,  in  a  somewhat  different  maniMr, 
of  the  operation  of  demand,  not  ss  si 
occasional  disturber  of  Y&tae,  hot  as  • 
permanent  regulator  of  it,  coqjoiDe^ 
with,  or  supplementary  to,  cost  cf 
production. 

The  case  ot  rotation  of  crops  d(M 
not  require  separate  asalysis,  heme  ft 
case  of  joint  cost  of  production,  akt 
that  of  gas  and  coke.  If  it  were  tin 
practice  to  grow  white  and  green  orop 
on  all  lands  in  alternate  yean^  the  tm 
being  necessaiy  as  much  for  the  isb 
of  the  other  as  for  its  own  sake;  tki 
farmer  would  derive  his  remimentioB 
for  two  years'  expenses  from  one  white 
and  one  green  crop,  and  the  prioeiif 
the  two  would  so  ac^iist  themsehssn 
to  create  a  demand  which  wonhi  oiiij 
off  an  equal  breadth  of  white  and  sf 
green  crops. 

There  would  he  little  difBenlty  ii 
finding  other  anomalous  cases  of  vm 
which  it  might  be  a  nsefnl  essfciis  H 
resolve :  but  it  is  neither  dedrafcls  i* 
possible,  in  a  work  like  the  pteseiit,  ti 
enter  mora  into  details  than  is  Msi^ 
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tocidatioii  of  prinoipleB. 
re  proceed  to  the  only 
era!  theoiy  of  exchange 
yet  heen  touched  upon, 


that  of  International  Exchanges,  or  to 
speak  more  generaOji  exchimgM  be- 
tween distant  places. 
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^Qses  which  occasion  a 
be  brought  firom  a  difr- 

of  being  produced,  as 
mid  seem  to  dictate,  as 
Id  to  the  market  where 
Id  for  consumption,  are 
ed  in  a  rather  superficial 
e  things  it  is  physically 
iroduce,  except  in  par- 
istanoes  of  heat,  soil, 
sphere.  But  there  are 
hich,  thoueh  thej  could 

home  without  difficulty 
intity,  are  yet  imported 
dce.  The  explanation 
3  popularly  given  of  this 
t  it  IS  cheaper  to  import 
e  them :  and  this  is  the 

But  this  reason  itself 
i  reason  be  ^en  for  it. 

produced  m  the  same 
cneaper  than  the  other, 
hat  it  can  be  produced 
or  and  capital,  or,  in  a 
cost.  Is  this  also  the 
een  things  produced  in 
IS?  Are  things  never 
from  places  where  they 
ed  with  less  labour  (or 
T  element  of  cost,  time) 
lace  to  which  they  are 
SB  the  law,  that  penna- 
proportioned  to  cost  of 
Id  ffood  between  com- 
ced  m  distant  places,  as 
L  those  produced  in  ad- 

1  that  it  does  noty  A 
etimes  be  sold  cheapest, 
ced  in  some  other  place 
bich  it  can  be  produced 
Uest  amount  of  labour 
.  England  might  import 


com  from  Poland  and  pay  for  it  in  doth, 
even  though  England  had  a  decided 
advantage  over  Poland  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Doth  the  one  and  the  other. 
England  might  send  cottons  to  Por- 
tugal in  excnange  for  wine,  although 
Portugal  might  be  able  to  produce 
cottons  with  a  less  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  than  England  could. 

This  could  not  happen  between  adr 
jacent  places.  If  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames  possessed  an  advantage  over 
the  south  bank  in  the  production  of 
shoes,  no  shoes  would  be  produced  on 
the  south  side ;  the  shoemakers  would 
remove  themselves  and  their  capitals 
to  the  north  bank,  or  would  have  esta- 
blished themselves  there  originally; 
for,  bein^  competitors  in  the  same 
market  with  those  on  the  north  side, 
they  could  not  compensate  themselves 
for  their  disadvantage  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer:  the  amount  of  it 
would  fall  entirely  on  their  profits; 
and  they  would  not  long  content  them- 
selves with  a  smaller  profit,  when,  by 
simply  crossing  a  river,  they  could 
increase  it.  But  between  distant 
places,  and  especially  between  differ- 
ent countries,  profits  may  continue  dif- 
ferent :  because  persons  do  not  usually 
remove  themselves  or  their  capitals  to 
a  distant  place  without  a  very  strong 
motive.  If  capital  removed  to  remote 
parts  of  the  world  as  readily,  and  for  as 
small  an  inducement,  as  it  moves  to 
another  quarter  of  the  same  town ;  if 
people  would  transport  their  manufac- 
tories to  America  or  China  whenever 
the^  oould  save  a  small  percentage  in 
their  expenses  by  it ;  profits  would  be 
alike  for  equivalent)  all  over  the  worid, 
aad  all  thmgs  womd  be  prodnoed  in 
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the  places  where  the  same  lahour  and 
capital  would  produce  them  in  greatest 
quantity  and  of  hest  quality.  A  ten- 
dency may,  eyen  now,  he  ohserred 
towards  such  a  state  of  things ;  capital 
is  hecomin^  more  and  more  cosmopoli- 
tan ;  there  is  so  much  greater  similarity 
of  manners  and  institutions  than  for- 
merly, and  somuch  less  alienation  of  feel- 
ing, among  the  more  ciyilized  countries, 
that  hoth  population  and  capital  iiow 
Viove  from  one  of  those  countries  to 
another  on  much  less  temptation  than 
heretofore.  But  there  are  still  extra- 
ordinary differences,  hoth  of  wages  and 
of  profits,  between  different  parts  of 
the  world.  It  needs  but  a  small  motiye 
to  transplant  capital,  or  even  persons, 
from  Warwickshire  to  Yorkshire :  but 
a  much  greater  to  make  them  remove 
to  India,  the  colonies,  or  Ireland.  To 
France,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  ca- 
pital moves  perhaps  almost  as  readily  as 
to  the  colonies ;  the  differences  of  lan- 
guage and  government  bein^  scarcely 
80  great  a  hindrance  as  chmate  and 
distance.  To  coontries  still  barbarous, 
or,  like  Russia  or  Turkey,  only  be- 
ginning to  be  civilized,  capital  will  not 
migrate,  unless  under  the  inducement 
of  a  very  great  extra  profit. 
Between  all  distant  places  therefore 

.  in  some  degree,  but  especially  between 

^  different  countries  (whether  under  the 

I  same   supreme    government  or   not), 

I  there  may  exist  great  inequalities  in 

!  the  return  to  labour  and  capital,  with- 
out causing  them  to  move  from  one 
place  to  the  other  in  such  quantity^  as 
to  level  those  inequalities.  The  capital 
belonging  to  a  country  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  remain  in  the  country,  even  if 
there  be  no  mode  of  employing  it  in 
which  it  would  not  be  more  productive 
elsewhere.  Yet  even  a  cotmtrv  thus  cir- 
cumstanced might,  aud  probably  would, 
carry  on  trade  with  other  countries.  It 
would  export  articles  of  some  sort,  even 
to  places  which  could  maW  them  with 
less  labour  than  itself;  because  those 
countries,  supposing  them  to  have  an 
advantage  over  it  in  all  productions, 
would  have  a  greater  advantage  in 
some  things  than  in  others,  and  would 
find  it  their  interest  to  import  the 
artidea  in  which  their  advantage  waa 


IS. 

smallest  that  they  might 
of  their  labour  and  capital 
which  it  was  greatest 


I  2.  As  I  have  said  elsewfasn*  i 
Bicardo  (the  thinker  who  htid 
most  towards  clearingup  this  Babiad 
'*  it  is  not  a  difference  in  the  M 
cost  of  production,  which  detenoi 
the  interchange,  but  a  difierenoemi 
eomparative  cost  It  m&j  be  to  < 
advantage  to  procure  iron  ffom  Svd 
in  exchange  mr  cottons,  e^n  altlioi 
the  mines  of  Enghmd  as  well  ii  1 
manufactories  should  be  more  pni 
tive  than  those  of  Sweden;  fori ^ 
have  an  advantage  of  one^iBl 
tons,  and  only  an  advantage  i 
quarter  in  iron,  and  ooold  h11< 
cottons  to  Sweden  at  the  {riioeiA 
Sweden  must  pay  for  them  if  dtff 
duced  them  herself  we  should  m 
our  iron  with  an  advantage  of  ottll 
as  well  as  our  cottons.  We  ma^ci 
by  trading  with  foreigners,  obtm  A 
commodities  at  a  smaller  ezpn* 
labour  and  capital  than  ihejoirt 
the  foreigners  themselves.  Tbebal 
is  still  advantageous  to  the  foni^ 
because  the  commodity  whiob  M 
ceives  in  exchange,  thon^itbtfj 
us  less,  would  have  cost  him  nuf^ 

To  illustrate  the  oases  in  vli» 
terchange  of  commodities  wiD  m^  ^ 
those  in  which  it  will,  take  pl«* 
tween  two  countries,  Mr.  MiU'i, 
Elements  of  Political  EconomTini 
the  supposition,  that  Poland  Dil 
advantage  over  England  in  the  pni 
tion  both  of  cloth  and  of  corn,  at* 
supposes  the  advantage  to  he  of  M 
amount  in  both  comm^ties:  thecH 
and  the  com,  each  of  which  nq4 
100  days  labour  in  Poland,  reqiv 


*  Et$ayi  0%  9om€  UtuetfM  QfuAm 
Political  Seonomy,  Essay  1. 

t  I  at  one  time  belleyed  Mr.Blettii 
haye  been  the  sole  author  oi  the  doSI 
now  uniyeraally  received  bypolitkalMI 
mists,  on  the  nature  and  measure  of  thi 
neflt  which  a  country  deriyes  from  M 
trade.  But  Colonel  Torrens,  by  thi  tl 
Ucation  of  one  of  his  early  wntiiflh 
JEoommiH*  B^uted,  has  established  it 
a  Joint  claim  with  Mr.  Ricardo  to  tht) 
nation  of  the  doctrine,  and  an  i  ^'^ 
to  its  earliest  publication. 

1  Third  ed.  p.  itb. 
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ISOdAjiJAbonrinEiiglAiid.  *<It 
a  &0ow  that  the  dotih  of  160  days 
or  in  Bngdjand,  if  sent  to  Pdand, 
Ld  be  eqniJ  to  the  doth  of  lOOdajg 
or  in  Poland ;  if  exchanged  for  oom, 
efine,  it  woold  exchange  for  the 
L  «f  only  100  days  lahonr.  Bat  the 
L  «f  100  days  laSonr  in  Poland,  was 
poied  te  be  the  same  quantity  with 
t  gf  160  days  labour  in  England. 
lih  160  days  labonr  in  oloth,  there- 
I,  Endand  would  only  get  as  much 
B  m  Poland  as  she  could  raise  with 
^  dap  labour  at  home;  and  she 
oiU,  m  importing  it,  have  the  cost 
Munage  besides.  In  these  circum- 
noMDo  exohuige  would  take  place.'' 
iUi  ease  the  comparative  costs  of 
»  two  articles  in  England  and  in 
bad  were  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
BD^  the  absolute  costs  were  diffe^ 
t ;  OD  which  supposition  we  see  that 
Pn  would  be  no  labour  saved  to 
Bmt  ooontxy  by  confining  its  industiy 
i>B0  of  the  two  productions,  and  im- 
Irting  the  other. 

^kotherwise  when  the  comparative, 
Maot  merely  the  absolute  costs  of  the 
gBvtides  are  dififorent  in  the  two 
in^  <*I^"  continues  the  same 
Iw; "  while  the  doth  produced  with 
^  ttjfi  labour  in  Poland  was  pro- 
"^  with  150  days  labour  in  England. 
PottB  which  was  produced  in  Poland 
■tt  100  days  labour  could  not  be  pro- 
[Pjd  in  England  with  less  than  200 
pUNmr;  an  adequate  motive  to  ex- 
Ngewonld  immediately  arise.  With 
tea&y  of  doth  which  England  pro- 
pdwiu  150  days  labour,  she  would 
1^  to  purchase  as  much  com  in 
IJQd  as  was  there  produced  with  100 
III  kbour;  but  the  quantity  which 
iltiiere  produced  with  100  days 
w,  would  be  as  great  as  the  quan- 
vfnduced  in  England  with  200  days 
W.**  By  importing  com,  therefore, 
|ft  Poland,  and  paving  for  it  with 
i^  England  would  obtain  for  150 
^labour  what  would  otherwise  cost 
rSOO;  being  a  saving  of  50  days 
0Br  on  each  repetition  of  the  trans- 
iiii:  and  not  merdy  a  saving  to 
lllaiid,  but  a  saving  absolutely ;  for 
I  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
nd,  who^  with  com  that  costs  her 


100  da^  labour,  haa  purchased  doth 
iHiioh,  if  produced  at  home,  would  have 
cost  her  the  same.  Poland,  therefore, 
on  this  supposition,  loses  nothing ;  but 
also  she  derives  no  advantage  from  the 
trade,  the  imported  doth  costing  ber  as 
much  as  if  it  were  made  at  home.  To 
enable  Poland  to  gun  anything  by  the 
interchange,  something  must  be  abated 
from  the  gain  of  Ehigland :  the  com  pro- 
duced in  Poland  by  100  days  labour, 
must  be  able  to  purchase  frx)m  England 
more  cloth  than  Poland  could  produce 
by  that  amount  of  labour ;  more  there- 
fore than  England  could  nroduce  by 
150  days  labour,  England  tnus  obtain- 
ing the  com  which  would  have  cost 
her  200  days,  at  a  cost  exceeding  150, 
though  short  of  200.  England  there- 
fore no  longer  gains  the  whole  of  the 
labour  which  is  saved  to  the  two  jointly 
by  trading  with  one  another. 

§  3.  From  this  exposition  we  per- 
ceive in  what  consists  the  benefit  c^ 
international  exchange,  or  in  other 
words,  foreign  commerce.  Setting  aside 
its  enabling  countries  to  obtain  com-  v 
modities  which  ihej  could  not  them-  // 
selves  produce  at  all;  its  advantage /' 
consists  in  a  more  effident  employ-// 
ment  of  the  productive  forces  ot  iia'- 
world.  If  two  countries  which  trade 
together  attempted,  as  far  as  was  phy- 
si^dly  possible,  to  produce  for  them- 
selves what  they  now  import  from  one 
another,  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
two  countries  would  not  be  so  pro- 
ductive, the  two  together  would  not 
obtain  frx)m  their  industiy  so  great  a 
quantity  of  oonunodities,  as  when  each 
employs  itself  in  producing,  both  for 
itself  and  for  the  other,  the  things  in 
which  its  labour  is  relatively  most 
efficient.  The  addition  thus  made  to 
the  produce  of  the  two  combined,  con- 
stitutes the  advantage  of  the  trade. 
It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  two 
countries  may  be  altogether  inferior 
to  the  other  m  productive  capacities^ 
and  that  its  laboor  and  capital  could 
be  employed  to  greatest  advantage  by 
being  removed  bodily  to  the  other. 
The  labour  and  capital  which  havo 
been  sunk  in  rendering  Holland  habit- 
able, would  have  produced  a  muok 
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greater  return  if  transported  to  Ame- 
rioa  or  Ireland.  The  prodaoe  of  the 
whole  world  wonld  be  greater,  or  the 
labour  less,  than  it  is,  if  eyeiything 
were  produced  where  there  is  the 
greatest  absolute  facility  for  its  pro- 
duction. But  nations  do  not,  at  least 
in  modem  times,  emigrate  en  nuuae; 
and  while  the  labour  and  capital  of  a 
country  remain  in  the  countrjr,  they 
are  most  beneficially  employed  in  pro- 
ducing for  foreign  markets  as  well  as 
for  its  own,  the  things  in  which  it  lies 
under  the  least  disadyantage,  if  there 
be  none  in  which  it  possesses  an  ad- 
vantage. 

§  4.  Before  proceeding  further,  let 
us  contrast  this  view  of  the  benefits 
of  international  commerce  with  other 
theories  which  have  prevailed,  and 
which  to  a  certain  extent  still  prevail, 
on  the  same  subject. 

According  to  the  doctrine  now  stated, 
the  only  direct  advantage  of  foreign 
commerce  consists  in  the  imports.  A 
conntiy  obtains  things  which  it  either 
could  not  have  produced  at  all,  or  which 
it  must  have  produced  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense of  capital  and  labour  than  the 
cost  of  the  tnings  which  it  exports  to 
pay  for  them.  It  thus  obtains  a  more 
ample  supply  of  the  commodities  it 
wants,  for  the  same  labour  and  capital ; 
or  the  same  supply,  for  less  labour  and 
capital,  leaving  tne  surplus  disposable 
to  produce  other  things.  The  vulgar 
theory  disregards  this  benefit,  and 
deems  the  aidvantage  of  commerce  to 
reside  in  the  exports :  as  if  not  what  a 
country  obtains,  but  what  it  parts  with, 
by  its  foreign  trade,  was  supposed  to 
constitute  the  g^in  to  it.  An  extended 
market  for  its  produce — an  abundant 
consumption  for  its  goods — a  vent  for 
its  surplus — are  the  phrases  by  which 
it  has  been  customary  to  designate  the 
uses  and  recommendations  of  commerce 
with  foreign  countries.  This  notion  is 
intelligible,  when  we  consider  that  the 
authore  and  leaders  of  opinion  on  mer- 
cantile questions  have  always  hitherto 
been  the  selling  class.  It  is  in  truth 
a  surviving  relic  of  the  Mercantile 
Theory,  according  to  which,  money 
bmng  uie  only  wealth,  selling,  or  in 


other  words,  exchanging  goo* 
money,  was  (to  countries  i 
mines  of  their  own)  the  only  ^ 
growing  rich  —  and  importst 
goods,  that  is  to  say,  nartinj 
money,  was  so  much  sabtrMb 
the  benefit. 

The  notion  that  money  tl 
wealth,  has  been  long  defunot^ 
has  left  many  of  its  progeny 
it ;  and  even  itis  destroyer,  Adam 
retained  some  opinions  which  i1 
possible  to  trace  to  any  other 
Adam  Smith's  theory  of  the  be 
foreign  trade,  was  that  it  afforded 
let  for  the  siuplus  produce  of  a( 
and  enabled  a  portion  of  the 
of  the  country  to  replace  itseli 
profit.  These  expressions  Bugge 
mconsistent  with  a  clear  conce 
the  phenomena.  The  ei^resd 
plus  produce,  seems  to  imply 
country  is  under  some  kina  o 
sit^  of  producing  the  com  c 
wmch  it  exports ;  so  that  the 
which  it  does  not  itself  com 
not  wanted  and  consumed  ek 
would  either  be  produced  ii 
waste,  or  if  it  were  not  prodn 
corresponding  portion  of  capiti 
remain  idle,  and  the  mass  of  pra 
in  the  country  would  be  dimini 
so  much.  Either  of  these  supf 
would  be  entirely  erroneom 
country  produces  an  exportabl 
in  excess  of  its  own  wants,  fm 
herent  necessity,  but  as  the  ( 
mode  of  supplying  itself  wit 
things.  If  prevented  from  expor 
surplus,  it  would  cease  to  proda( 
would  no  longer  import  anythio 
unable  to  give  an  equivalent; 
labour  and  capital  which  h 
employed  in  producing  with  a 
exportation,  would  find  emplo] 
producing  those  desirable  objec 
were  previously  brought  from 
or,  if  some  of  them  could  not 
duced,  in  producing  substit 
them.  These  articles  would  < 
be  produced  at  a  greater  cost  1 
of  the  things  with  which  they 
viously  been  purchased  from 
countries.  But  the  value  and 
the  articles  would  rise  in  pn 
and  the  capital  wonld  just  m 
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ceplmoedy  wHh  the  ofrdmary  profit,  from 
the  retonsy  m  it  was  when  employed 
In  prodaoing  for  the  foreign  marKet. 
Tbe  onl^  losen  f  after  the  temporary 
SncxmYonienoe  of  tne  change)  would  he 
the  oonBomen  of  the  heretofore  im- 
ported artideaj  who  would  he  obli^ 
either  to  do  without  them,  copaummg 
in  Uen  of  them  eomething  whioh  the/ 
did  not  like  ae  well,  or  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  them  than  before. 

There  it  much  misconception  in  the 
oommon  notion  of  what  commerce  does 
fcr    e    countiy.    When  commerce  is 
spoken   (rf  at    a   aource  of  national 
wealth,    the  imagmation  fixes    itself 
npon  the  large  fortunes  acquired  by 
meitshAnta,  ramer  than  upon  the  saving 
of  price  to  consumers,    mt  the  gains 
of  merchants,  when  they  enjoy  no  ex- 
clueiTe  privilege,  are  no  greater  than 
the  proms  obtained  by  the  employment 
of  oepital  in  the  country  itself.    K  it 
be  said  that  the  capital  now  employed 
in  foreign  trade  comd  not  find  employ- 
ment in  supplying  the  home  market,  I 
might  reply,  that  this  is  the  fallacy  of 
general  oyer-production,  discussed  m  a 
former  chapter :  but  the  thing  is  id  this 
particular  case  too  evident,  to  require 
an  appeid  to  any  general  theory.    We 
not  only  see  tnat  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  would  find  employment,  but 
we  eee  what  employment.  There  would 
be  emj^yment  created,  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  taken  away.  Exporta- 
tion ceasing,  importation  to  an  equal 
ndne  would  cease  also,  and  all  that 
part  of  the   income  of  the  country 
which  had  been  enended  in  imported 
oommoditiea,  woula  be  ready  to  expend 
itaelf  on  the  same  things  produced  at 
home,  or  on  others  instead  of  them. 
CSommeroe  is  virtually  a  mode  of  cheap- 
ening production ;  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  eoDsumer  is  the  person  ultimately 
benefited;  the  dealer,  in  the  end,  is 
sore  to  get  his  profit,  whether  the  buyer 
obtains  much  or  little  for  his  money. 
This  is  said  without  prejudice  to  the 
elfect  (already  touched  upon,  and  to 
be  hereafter  fully  discussea)  which  the 
cheapening  of  commodities  may  have 
in  railing  profits;  in  the  case  when 
^  commodity  cheapened,  being  one 
if  thoM  ocPSOTfied  bgr  labourers,  enters 


into  the  oost  of  labour,  by  wckh  the 
rate  cf  profits  is  detemined. 

I  5.  Such,  then,  is  the  dire-st  eco- 
nomical advantage  of  foreign  trade. 
But  there  are,  besides,  indirect  effects, 
which  must  hp^  counted  as  benefits  of 
a  liigh  order.  /  One  is,  the  tendency  of 
every  extensien  of  the  market  tQ^jm- 
prove  the  processes  of  productionYA 
country  which  produces  for  a  larger 
market  than  its  own,  can  introduce  a 
more  extended  division  of  labour,  can 
make  ereater  use  of  machinery,  and  is 
more  ukely  to^  make  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction. AMiatever  causes  a  greater 
quantity  of  anything  to  be  produced 
in  the  same  place,  tends  to  the  general 
increase  of  the  productive  powers  of 
the  world.*  The^e  is  another  con- 
sideration, principally  applicable  to  an 
early  stage  of  industrial  advancement. 
A  people  may  he  in  a  quiescent,  in- 
dolent, uncultivated  state,  with  all 
their  tastes  either  fully  satisfied  or 
entirely  undeveloped,  and  they  may 
fail  to  put  forth  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
ductive energies  for  want  of  any  suffi- 
cient object  of  desire.  The  opening  of 
a  foreign  trade,  by  making  them  ac- 

Suainted  with  new  objects,  or  tempting 
iiem  by  the  easier  acquisition  of  things 
which  they  had  not  previously  thought 
attainable,  sometimes  works  a  sort  of 
industrial  revolution  in  a  country  whose 
resources  were  previously  undeveloped 
for  want  of  ener^  and  ambition  in 
the^  people :  inducing  those  who  were 
satisned  with  scanty  comforts  and  little 
work,  to  work  harder  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  new  tastes,  and  even  to 
save,  and  accumulate  capital,  for  the 
still  more  oompleto  satisfaction  of  those 
taa^  at  a  future  time, 
^ut  the  economical  advantages  oi 
commerce  are  surpassed  in  importance 
by  those  of  its  efieetii,  which  are  in- 
tellectual and  moral. /It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  overrate  theSalue,  in  the  pre- 
sent low  state  of  human  improvement, 
of  placing  human  beings  m  contact 
with  persons  dissimilar  to  themselves, 
and  with  modes  of  thought  and  MtM 

*  Vide  Mipra,  bgok  i.  «h.  is.  |  u 
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unlike  thom  with  wikioh  thej  are  &mi- 
Har.  Commerce  is  now,  what  war  once 
was,  the  principal  source  of  this  con- 
tact. Conmiercial  adventurers  from 
more  advanced  comitries  have  gene- 
rally been  ih»  first  civilizers  of  bar- 
banans.  And  commerce  is  the  purpose 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  communi- 
cation which  take$:::«lace  between  civi- 
lized nations,  ^pch  communication 
has  always  been,  and  is  peculiarlj  in 
the  present  age,  onA  of  the  primary 
sources  of  progresq^/To  human  beings, 
who,  as  hitherto  educated,  can  scarcely 
cultivate  even  a  good  quality  without 
nmning  it  into  a  fault,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  be  perpetually  comparing  their 
own  notions  and  customs  with  the  expe- 
rience and  example  of  persons  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  themselves : 
and  there  is  no  nation  which  does  not 
need  to  borrow  from  others,  not  merely 
particular  arts  or  practices,  bnt  essen- 


I  1. 

tial  points  of  charaotepi 
own  type  is  inferior.  JVintJBj,  oa» 
meroe  mrst  taught  nations  to  we  inSk 
good-will  th^  wealth  and  prospeiifyii 
one  anotherj  Before,  the  pamo^n^ 
less  sufficiently  advanced  in  culture  li 
feel  the  worla  his  country^  wi^ed  dl 
countries  weak,  poor,  and  ill-govemsd, 
but  his  own:   he  now  sees  in  their 
wealth  and  progress  a  direot  aouroa  d 
weUth  and  progress  to  his  own  ooontiy. 
ni  is  commerce  which  ia  rapidly  rot- 
tiering  war  obsolete,  by  atrengtheniog 
and  multiplying  the  per8(»ial  mteresia^ 
which  are  in  natural  opposition  to  it 
And  it  may  be  said  witnoixt  exaggn^^ 
tion,  that  the  great  extent  and  n^ii 
increase  of  international  trade,  inboM 
the  principal  guarantee  of  the  peaoe«  . 
the  world,  is  the  great  permanent  »  / 
curity  for  the  uninterrupted  proersssif  / 
the  ideas,  the  institutioniii  aodthechi/ 
racter  of  the  human  raoe.  / 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


OF  nrrXXNATIONAL  YALUBB, 


i  1.  Thb  values  of  commodities 
produced  at  the  same  place,  or  in 
places  sufficiently  adjacent  for  capital 
to  move  freely  between  them — ^let  us 
say,  for  simplicity,  of  commodities 
produced  in  the  same  country — depend 
(temporary  fluctuations  apail)  upon 
their  cost  of  production.  But  the  value 
of  a  commodity  brought  from  la  distant 
^lace,  especially  from  a  foreign  couotiy, 
does  not  depend  on  its  cost  of  produ9^ 
tioD  in  the  place  from  whence  it  comes^ 
On  what,  then,  doe»  it  depend?  The 
•  value  of  a  thing  in  any  place,  depends 
on  the  cost  of  its  acqmsition  in  that 
place ;  which  in  the  case  of  an  imported 
•article,  means  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  thing  whicti  is  exported  to  pay 
for  it. 

Since  all  trade  is  in  reality  barter, 
money  being  a  mere  instrument  for 
exchanging  tnings  against  one  another, 
«tj  will,  for  simplicity,  begin  by  sup- 
posing the  international  trade  to  be  id 


form,  what  it  always  is  in  readty,  u 
actual  trucking  of  one  oommofi^ 
against  another.  Ab  far  as  we  bavt 
hitherto  proceeded,  we  have  found  il 
the  laws  of  interchange  to  be  esMD- 
tially  the  same,  whether  money  is  vmd 
or  not;  money  never  governing,  bil 
always  obeying,  those  general  laws. 

I^  then,  England  imports  wine  ftm 
Spain,  giving  for  every  pipe  of  win 
a  bale  of  cloth,  the  exchange  vahi 
of  a  pipe  of  wine  in  England  will 
not  depend  upon  what  the  prodw* 
tion  of  the  wine  may  have  coti  ii 
Spain,  but  upon  what  the  productiQi 
of  the  cloth  has  oost  in  Fnglt*^ 
Though  the  wine  may  have  ooil 
in  Spain  the  equivalent  of  only  M 
days  labour,  yet,  if  the  cloth  ooia 
England  twenty  days  labour,  the  wi 
when  brought  to  England,  will  et- 
chan^  for  the  produce  of  twenty  6ajt 
English  labour,  plug  the  ooet  of  ctt 
riagOf  inoluding  the  ufual  profit  OB  iki 
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«*«  o^dtel  dnrinff  the  time  it  i» 
op^  uid  withheld  from  other 

fUMOt. 

indue,  then^in  anj oonntiy, 
jgn  commodity,  depends  on  th4 
ty  of  home  prodace  which  mi 
m  to  the  foreign  coontry  in  < 
»  fior  it  In  other  wmB,  thl 
,  cf  foreign  commoditiee  depend 
terms  ofintemational  exohuige. 
,  then,  do  these  depend  opon? 

is  it,  which,  in  the  esse  sap- 
eanses  a  pipe  of  wine  from  Spam 

ezohftnged  with  England  for 
f  that  quantity  of  doth?  We 
seen  that  it  is  not  their  cost  of 
ition.  If  the  doth  and  ih»  wine 
loth  made  in  Spain,  tbej  would 
igjb  at  their  cost  of  production  in 
;  if  thej  were  hoth  made  in 
nd,  they  would  exchange  at  their 
r  production  in  England :  but  all 
nk  being  made  in  England,  and 

I  wine  in  S^in,  they  are  in  dr- 
inces  to  which  we  naye  already 
Dined  that  the  law  of  cost  of  pro- 
n  is  not  appUoaUe.  We  must 
tingly,  as  we  haye  done  befoie  in 
iilar  embarrasunent,  fall  back 
in  antecedent  law,  that  of  supply 
lemand:  and  in  this  we  shall 
ibd  the  solution  of  our  difificulty. 
KfS  discussed  this  question  in  a 
Its  Essay,  already  once  referred 
■d  a  quotation  of  part  of  the 
ition  then  giyen,  will  be  the  best 
kutioD  to  my  present  yiew  of  the 
it  I  must  giye  notice  that  we 
Mv  in  the  region  of  the  most 
listed  questions  which  political 
mar  affiiras;  that  the  sukgect  is 
rfUi  cannot  possibly  be  made 
Msiy;  and  that  a  more  continu- 
liMrt  cf  attention  than  has  yet 
nqmredj  will  be  necessary  to 
rue  senes  of  deduetioos.  The 
i,  however,  which  we  are  about 

II  in  hand,  is  in  itself  yeir  simple 
mageable ;  the  only  difficulty  is 
Inring  it  through  the  windmgs 
Itan^ements  of  complex  intema- 


;  *'When  the  trade  is  esta- 
i  between  the  two  countries,  the 
mmodities  will   exdian^   for 


each  other  at  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
change in  both  countries — ^bating  the 
cost  of  carriage,  of  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  more  conyenient  to  omit 
the  consideration.  Supposing,  tliere- 
fore,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  tiie 
carriage  of  the  commodities  from  one 
country  to  the  other  could  be  effected 
without  labour  and  without  cost,  no 
sooner  would  the  trade  be  opened  than 
the  yalue  of  the  two  oommooities,  esti- 
mated in  each  other,  would  come  to  a 
leyel  in  both  countries. 

"  Suppose  that  10  yards  of  broad- 
doth  cost  in  England  as  much  labour 
as  15  yards  of  linen,  and  in  Qermany 
as  much  as  20/'  In  common  with 
most  of  my  predecessors,  I  find  it  ad- 
yisable,  in  these  intricate  investiga- 
tions, to  giye  distinctness  and  fixity  to 
the  conception  by  numerical  examples. 
These  examples  must  sometimes,  as  in 
the  present  case,  be  purely  suppositi- 
tious. I  should  haye  preferrea  real 
ones;  but  all  that  is  essential  is,  that 
the  numbers  should  be  such  as  admit 
of  being  easily  followed  through  the 
subsequent  combinations  into  which 
they  enter. 

This  supposition  then  being  made, 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  England  to 
import  linen  from  Germany,  and  of 
Germany  to  import  cloth  from  England. 
"When  each  country  produced  both 
commodities  for  itself  10  yards  of  cloth 
exchanged  for  15  ^ards  of  linen  in 
England,  and  for  20  m  G^eimany.  They 
willnow  exchange  for  the  same  number 
of  yards  of  linen  in  both.  For  what 
number?  If  for  15  yards,  England 
will  be  just  as  she  was,  and  Germany 
will  Rain  alL  If  for  20  yards,  Germany 
will  be  as  before,  ana  England  will 
deriye  the  whole  of  the  benefit.  J£  for 
any  number  intennediate  between  15 
and  20,  the  adyantage  will  be  shared 
between  the  two  countries.  If|  for 
example,  10  yards  of  cloth  exchange 
for  18  of  linen,  England  will  gain  an 
adyantage  of  3  yards  on  eyeiy  15, 
Germany  will  saye  2  out  of  eveiy  20. 
The  problem  is,  what  are  the  causes 
which  determine  the  proportion  in 
whidi  the  doth  of  England  and  the 
linen  of  G^ermany  will  exchange  for 
each  other. 
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"  As  exchange  ralue,  in  tMs  case  as 
in  ever^  other,  is  proverbiallj  flucta- 
ating,  it  does  not  matter  what  we 
suppose  it  to  he  when  we  hegin:  we 
shall  soon  see  whether  there  he  any 
fixed  point  ahont  which  it  oscillatea, 
which  it  has  a  tendency  always  to 
approach  to,  and  to  remain  at.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  hy  the  effect  of 
what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  higgling 
of  the  market,  10  yards  of  doth,  in 
hoth  countries,  exchange  for  17  yards 
of  linen. 

"  The  demand  for  a  commodity,  that 
is,  the  quantity  of  it  which  can  find  a 
purchaser,  varies,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  according  to  the  price.  In 
Germany  the  price  of  10  yards  of  doth 
is  now  17  yards  of  linen,  or  whatever 
quantity  of  money  is  equiyalent  in 
Germany  to  17  yi^ds  of  unen.^  Now, 
that  being  the  price,  there  is  some 
particular  number  of  yards  of  cloth, 
which  will  he  in  demand,  or  will  find 
purchasers,  at  that  price,  lliere  is  some 
given  quantity  of  cloth,  more  than 
which  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  that 
price ;  less  than  which,  at  that  price, 
would  not  fully  satisfy  the  demand. 
Let  us  suppose  this  quantity  to  be  1000 
times  10  yards. 

"  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
England.  There,  the  price  of  17  yards 
of  linen  is  10  yards  of  doth,  or  what- 
ever quantity  of  money  is  equivalent 
in  England  to  10  yards  of  cloth. 
There  is  some  pi^cular  number 
of  yards  of  linen  which,  at  that 
price,  will  exactly  satisfy  the  de- 
mand, and  no  more.  Let  us  suppose 
that  this  number  is  1000  times  17 
yards. 

*'  As  17  yards  of  linen  are  to  10  yards 
of  cloth,  so  are  1000  times  17  yards  tc 
1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  existing 
exchange  value,  the  linen  which  Eng- 
land requires  will  exactly  pay  for  the 
quantity  of  cloth  which,  on  the  same 
terms  of  interchange,  Crermanj  re- 
quires. The  demand  on  each  side  is 
precisely  sufficient  to  carry  off  the 
supply  on  the  other.  The  conditions 
required  by  the  principle  of  demand 
and  supply  are  fulfilled,  and  the  two 
commodities  will  continue  to  be  inter- 
changed, as  we  supposed  them  to  be. 


in  the  ratio  of  17  yards  of  BiMift 
yards  of  doth. 

"But  our  suppositionB  miglilJ^ 
been  different.  Suppose  ihit,i' 
assumed  rate  of  interchange,  T 
had  been  disposed  to  conn 
greater  quantity^  of  linen  tlin| 
times  17  yards :  it  is  erident  t 
the  rate  supposed,  this  would  teii 
sufficed  to  pay  for  the  1000  i' 
yards  of  cloth  which  we  have  i 
Germany  to  require  at  the  i 
value.  G^ennany  wodd  be 
procure  no  more  than  800  tioMr] 
yards  at  that  price.  To  jnocait 
remaining  200,  which  she  voold  1 
no  means  of  doing  but  by  bifl 
higher  for  theoL  s£b  wodd  ofiwi 
than  17  yards  of  linen  in  oxduapl 
10  yards  of  doth :  let  ns  iqipoiil 
to  offer  18.  At  this  price,  ] 
England  wodd  be  indued  toj 
a  greater  quantity  of  linen,  f 
consume,  possibly,  at  that  i 
times  18  ^ards.  On  the  oti 
doth  having  risen  in  price,  the  d 
of  Germany  for  it  would  probtbM 
diminished.  I^  instead  of  1000  tr 
10  yards,  she  is  now  contented  i 
900  times  10  yards,  these  wiOt 
pajr  for  the  900  times  18  ysida  of  I 
which  England  is  willii^;  to  taU 
the  altered  price:  the  demand  At  |j 
side  will  again  exactly  suffice  te  | 
off  the  oorresponding  snpply;  n* 
prds  for  18  will  be  the  rate  it  i 
m  both  countries,  doth  will  exr' 
for  linen. 

"  The  converse  of  all  this  woddl 
happened,  if,  instead  of  800  ( 
yaras,  we  had  supposed  that  J 
at  the  rate  of  10  for  17,  woi 
taken  1200  times  17  yards  of  U 
this  case,  it  is  EneUnd  whosej 
is  not  fully  suppGed;  it  is 
who,  by  bidding  for  more  linen,  I 
alter  the  rate  of  interchange  t~ 
own  disadvantage ;   and  10  ; 
cloth  will  fall,  in  both  counti 
the  value  of  17  yards  of  linen.  ] 
fall  of  cloth,  or  what  is  the  sanM 
this  rise  of  linen,  the  dnnaBd  i 
many  for  cloth  will  increase^  < 
demand  of   England    for  In 
diminish,  till  the  rate  of  inti 
has  so  a^juited  itself  that  iki 
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file  KafiB  will  ezAcily  paj  for  one 
Act;  «iid  when  once  tnis  point  is 
bad,  falnas  will  ramain  without 
Mrikention. 

It  mAT  be  oonridered,  therefore,  m 
UiahecL  that  when  two  conntriee 
B  togetner  in  two  oommoditieB,  the 
kaaM  Tahie  ef  iheae  oommoditiee 
irSj  to  eadi  other  will  acynit 
r  to  the  inclinatione  and  ciromn- 
Ma  of  the  oonsomers  on  both  lidea, 
poh  manner  that  the  quantities 
iied  bjr  eaoh  oountry,  of  the  articloB 
h  it  imports  fixnn  its  neighbour, 
.  be  ezaotly  aufficient  to  pay  for 
mother.  Aa  the  inclinationi  and 
matanoaa  of  oooaumen  oannot  be 
Bed  to  any  mla.  ao  neither  oan  the 
I  in  whion  the  two  oommo- 


a  will  be  intarchaneed.  We  know 
the  limita  within  wnich  the  varia- 
ia  confined,  are  the  ratio  between 
'  ooata  of  production  in  the  one 
Iry,  and  tne  ratio  between  their 
I  of  nroduction  in  the  other.  Ten 
a  or  olo^  oannot  exchange  for 
I  than  20  yarda  of  linen,  nor  for 
Qian  15.  But  they  may  exchange 
m^  intermediate  number.  The 
■,  therefore,  in  which  the  advan- 
«f  the  trade  may  be  divided  be- 
ai  the  two  nations,  are  yariooa. 
cueomatanoea  (m  which  the  pro- 
ioBite  ahare  of  eaoh  oountry  more 
■teljr  dependi^  admit  only  of  a  very 
tal  indication. 

b  ia  even  iwaaible  to  conceive  an 
m»  oaae,  in  which  the  whole  of 
idtantage  reaulting  from  the  inter- 
ige  would  be  reai>ed  by  one  jparty, 
edier  oountiy  gaining  nothmg  at 
There  ia  no  absurdity  in  the 
idiaaia  that,  of  some  given  com- 
tlj,  A  oertain  quantity  is  all  that 
ntod  at  any  pnoe ;  and  that,  when 
quantity  ia  obtained,  no  fall  in  the 
aagia  value  would  induce  other 
miara  to  come  forward,  or  those 
are  already  supplied,  to  take  more. 
M  Mq[>pofle  that  this  is  the  case  in 
mnj  with  cloth.  Before  her  trade 
England  oommenced,  when  10 
I  ai  doth  cost  her  aa  much  labour 
yards  of  linen,  she  nevertheless 
mad  as  much  cloth  aa  ahe  wanted 
'  maj  cirornnataiH^eiH  and,  if  ahe 


could  obtain  it  at  the  rate  of  10  >ardfi 
of  cloth  for  15  of  linen,  she  would  not 
consume  more.  Let  this  fixed  Quantity 
be  1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  rate. 
however,  of  10  for  20,  P^ngland  would 
want  more  linen  than  would  be  equi- 
valent to  this  quantity  of  cloth,  i^he 
would,  consequently,  offer  a  higher 
value  for  linen ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  ahe  would  offer  her  cloth  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  But,  as  by  no  lowering 
of  the  value  oould  she  prevail  on  Ger- 
many to  take  a  greater  quantity  of 
cloth,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the 
rise  of  linen  or  fall  of  cloth,  until  the 
demand  of  England  for  linen  was  re- 
duced by  the  nae  of  its  value,  to  the 
quantity  which  1000  times  10  ^ards  of 
cloth  would  purchase.  It  might  be, 
that  to  produce  this  diminution  of  the 
demand  a  less  fiall  would  not  suffice 
than  that  which  would  make  10  yards 
of  cloth  excha^ee  for  lo  of  Hnen. 
Germany  would  men  gain  the  whole  o' 
the  advantage,  and  England  would  be 
exactly  as  she  was  before  the  trade 
oommenced.  It  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest, however,  of  Germany  herself  to 
keep  ner  linen  a  little  bebw  the  value 
at  whioh  it  could  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  keep  herself  from 
being  supplanted  by  the  home  pro- 
ducer. England,  therefore,  would 
always  benefit  in  some  degree  by  the 
existence  of  the  trade,  though  it  might 
be  a  very  trifling  one." 

In  this  statement,  I  conceive,  is  con- 
tained the  first  elementary  principle  of 
International  Values.  1  nave,  as  is 
indispensable  iu  such  abstract  and  hy- 
pothetical cases,  supposed  the  circum- 
stances to  be  much  less  complex  than 
they  really  are  :  in  the  first  place  by 
suppressing  the  cost  of  carriage :  next, 
by  supposing  that  there  are  only  two 
countries  trading  together ;  and  lastly, 
that  they  trade  only  in  two  commodi- 
ties. ^  To  render  the  exposition  of  the 
principle  complete,  it  is  necessary  to 
restore  the  various  circumstances,  thus 
temporarily  left  out  to  simplify  the 
argument.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  any  kind  of  scientific  investigation 
will  probably  see,  without  formal  proo^ 
that  the  introduction  of  these  circum- 
atanoea  oannot  alter  the  theory  of  the 
A  A  2 
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•abject.  Trade  among  anj  number  of 
coontries,  and  in  anj  number  of  oom- 
moditiea.  must  take  place  on  tbe  same 
easentiai  principles  as  trade  between 
two  comitries  and  in  two  commodities. 
Introducing  a  greater  nmnber  of  agents 
pecisely  smulari  cannot  change  tbe 
law  of  tbeir  action,  no  more  than 
putting  additional  weights  into  the 
two  scales  of  a  balance  alters  the  law 
of  gravitation.  It  alters  nothing  but 
the  nnmerical  results.  For  more  com- 
plete satisfaction,  however,  we  will 
enter  into  the  complex  cases  with  the 
same  particularity  with  which  we  have 
stated  the  simpler  one. 

§  8.  First,  let  us  introduce  the  ele- 
ment of  cost  of  carriage.  The  chief 
difference  will  then  be,  that  the  do  Ji 
and  the  linen  will  no  longer  exchange 
for  each  other  at  precisely  the  same 
rate  in  both  countries.  Linen,  having 
to  be  carried  to  England,  will  be  dearer 
there  by  its  cost  of  carriage ;  and  cloth 
will  be  dearer  in  Germany  by  the  cost 
of  carrying  it  from  England.  linen, 
estimated  in  cloth,  will  be  dearer  in 
England  than  in  Germany,  by  the  cost 
of  carriage  of  both  articles .  and  so  will 
cloth  in  Grermany,  estimated  in  linen. 
Suppose  that  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
each  is  equivalent  to  one  yard  of  linen ; 
and  suppose  that,  if  they  could  have 
been  carried  without  cost,  the  terms  of 
interchange  would  have  been  10  yards 
of  cloth  for  17  of  linen.  It  may  seem 
at  first  that  each  country  will  pay  its 
own  cost  of  carriage  ;  that  is,  tne  cai^ 
riage  of  the  article  it  imports ;  that  in 
Germany  10  yards  of  cloth  will  ex- 
change for  18  of  linen,  namely,  the 
original  17,  and  1  to  cover  the  cost  of 
carriage  of  the  cloth ;  while  in  Eng- 
land, 10  yards  of  cloth  will  only  pur- 
chase 16  of  linen,  1  yard  being  de- 
ducted for  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the 
linen.  This,  however,  cannot  be  af- 
firmed with  certainty ;  it  will  only  be 
true,  if  the  linen  which  the  English 
consumers  would  take  at  the  price  of 
10  for  16,  exactly  pays  for  the  cloth 
which  the  Genuan  consumers  would 
take  at  10  for  18.  The  values^  "WAHt- 
ever  they  are,  must  establish  this  equi- 
Ubrimn.    No  absolute  role,  therefore. 


can  be  laid  down  for  the  difinoiitf 
cost,  no  more  than  for  the  divu 
the  advantage :  and  it  doM  not 
that  in  whatever  ratio  the  one 
vided,  the  other  will  be  divided  ii 
same.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  if 
cost  of  carriage  could  be  aniuhib 
whether  the  producing  or  the  imMl 
country  would  be  most  benefitel  \ 
would  depend  on  ths  play  of  ioi 
tional  demand. 

Cost  of  carriage  has  one  efleet 
But  for  it,  every  commodity  won 
trade  be  supposed  free)  be  either 
larly  imported  or  regulaily  e^ 
A  country  would    make  nothiq^ 
itself  which  it  did  not  ako 
other  countries.    But  in 
of  cost  of  carriage  there  an 
things,  especially  bulky  articles,  i 
every,  or  almost  every  coantry 
duces  within  itself.    After  expo 
the  things  in  which  it  can  emplt^i 
most  advantageously,  and  i — 
those  in  which  it  is  under  the  gm 
disadvantage,  there  are  many^ 
between,  of  which  the  relative  M 

Sroduction  in  that  and  in  other  oonj 
iffers  so  little,  that  the  costofoiiii 
would  absorb  more  than  the  i^ 
saving  in  cost  of  pioductioD  «i 
would  be  obtained  by  importiog 
and  exporting  another.  This  k 
case  with  numerous  oommo^UtMi 
common  consumption;  indodiogi 
coarser  qualities  of  manv  articw 
food  and  manufacture,  or  whicb  I 
finer  kinds  are  the  subject  of  extflM 
international  traffic. 

§  4.    Let  us  now  introduce asNii 
number  of  commodities  than  tne  ^ 
we  have  hitherto  supposed.   I^t jj 
and  linen,  however,  be  still  the  tfW 
of  which  the  comparative  cost  of  f 
duction  in  England  and  inQflnn^ 
differs  the  most ;  so  that  if  thej  ^ 
confined   to    two    commodities,  v 
would  be  the  two  which  it  wooU 
most  their  interest  to  exchange. , 
will  now  again  omit  cost  of  car^ 
which,  having  been  shown  not  to 
the  essentials  of  ^e  question,  doeil 
embarrass  unnecessarily  the  tMr 
of  it    Let  us  suppose,  then,  that 
demand  of  Snglaiiii  for  linen  ii  ' 
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lo  mnoh  greater  tlum  that  of  Germanj 
'or  cloth,  or  so  mnch  more  extensible  hy 
sheajpness,  that  if  Eneland  had  no  com- 
nodity  bnt  doth  whicn  Germany  wonld 
»ke,  th«  demand  of  England  would 
orce  np  the  terms  of  interchan^  to  10 
rarde  <n  doth  for  only  16  of  hnen,  so 
;hat  England  wonld  gain  only  the  dif- 
erence  between  15  and  16,  Germany 
ihe  difference  between  16  and  20.  But 
et  us  now  suppose  that  England  has 
ilso  another  commodity,  say  iron, 
^bich  is  in  demand  in  Germany,  and 
;hat  th«  quantity  of  iron  which  is  of 
ranal  value  in  England  with  10  ^ards 
n  cloth,  (let  us  call  this  quantity  a 
irandred  weight)  will,  if  produced  in 
jtermany,  cost  as  much  labour  as  18 
rards  of  linen,  so  that  if  offered  by  Eng- 
land for  17,  it  will  undersell  the  Gei^ 
man  producer.  In  these  circumstances, 
Kinen  will  not  be  forced  up  to  the  rate 
of  1 6  yards  for  10  of  cloth,  but  will  stop, 
■oppose  at  17 ;  for  although  at  that 
rate  of  interchange,  (Germany  will  not 
take  enough  dotn  to  pay  for  all  the 
Hnen  required  by  En^and,  she  will 
take  iron  for  the  remamder,  and  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  England  whether  she 
gives  a  hundred  weight  of  iron  or  10 
yards  of  doth,  both  being  made  at  the 
same  cost.  If  we  now  superadd  coals 
or  cottons  on  the  side  of  England,  and 
wine,  or  com,  or  timber,  on  the  side  of 
€}ermany,  it  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  principle.  Phe  exports  of  each 
country  must  exactly  pay  for  the  im- 
ports ;  meaning  now  the  aggregate  ex- 
ports and  imports,  not  those  of  par- 
ticnlar  commodities  taken  singly.  The 
produce  of  fifty  days  English  labour, 
whether  in  cloth,  coals,  iron,  or  any 
other  exports,  will  exchange  for  the 
produced  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  days 
Geimaa  labour,  in  linen,  wine,  com,  or 
timber,  according  to  the  international 
demand.  There  is  some  proportion  at 
whidi  the  demand  of  the  two  countries 
for  each  other's  products  will  exactly 
correspond;  so  that  the  things 
supplied  by  England  to  Grermany 
wiU  be  completely  paid  for,  and 
no  more,  by  those  smiplied  by  Ger- 
many to  England.  This  accordingly 
will  be  the  ratio  in  which  the  pro- 
duos  o(f  English  and  the  produce  of 


German  labour  will  exchange  finr  one 
another. 

I^  therefore,  it  be  asked  what  country 
draws  to  itself  the  greatest  share  of  the 
advantage  of  any  trade  it  carries  on, 
the  answer  is,  tne  country  for  whose 
productions  there  is  in  other  countries 
the  greatest  demand,  and  a  demand 
the  most  susceptible  of  increase  from 
additional  cheapness.  In  so  far  as  the 
productions  of  any  country  possess  this 
property,  the  oountiy  obtains  all  foreign 
commooities  at  less  cost  It  gets  its  im- 
ports cheaper,  the  greater  the  intensity 
of  the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for 
its  exports.  It  also  gets  its  imports 
cheaper,  the  less  the  extent  ana  in- 
tensity of  its  own  demand  for  them. 
The  market  is  cheapest  to  those  whose 
demand  is  smalL  A  country  which 
desires  few  foreign  productions,  and 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  them,  while 
its  own  commodities  are  in  great  re- 
quest intforeign  countries,  wm  obtain 
Its  limited  imports  at  extremely  small 
cost,  that  is,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
duce of  a  YBTj  small  quantity  of  its 
labour  and  capital. 

Lastly,  havmg  introduced  more  than 
the  original  two  commodities  into  the 
hypothesis,  let  us  also  introduce  more 
than  the  original  two  countries.  After 
the  demand  of  England  for  the  linen  of 
Grermany  has  raised  the  rate  of  intei^ 
change  to  10  yards  of  cloth  for  16  of 
linen,  suppose  a  trade  opened  between 
England  and  some  other  country  w  hich 
also  exports  linen.  And  let  us  suppose 
that  if  England  had  no  trade  but  with 
this  third  country,  the  play  of  interna- 
tional demand  would  enable  her  to  ob- 
tain from  it,  for  10  yards  of  cloth  or  its 
equivalent,  17  yards  of  linen.  She 
evidently  would  not  go  on  buying  linen 
from  Germany  at  the  former  rate :  Ger- 
many would  be  undersold,  and  must 
consent  to  give  17  yards,  like  the  other 
country.  In  this  case,  the  circum- 
stances of  production  and  of  demand  in 
the  third  country  are  supposed  to  be  in 
themselves  more  advantageous  to  Eng^ 
land  than  the  circumstances  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  ne- 
cessary :  we  might  suppose  that  if  the 
trade  with  (}ennan^  did  not  exist,  Eng- 
land would  be  obliged  to  givs  to  the 
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It  deserves  notice,  that  this  effect  in 
favour  of  England  from  the  opening  of 
another  market  for  her  exports,  will 
equally  be  produced  even  though  the 
country  from  which  the  demand  comes 
should  have  nothing  to  sell  which  Eng- 
land is  willing  to  take.  Suppose  that 
the  third  country,  though  requiring 
cloth  or  iron  fron:  England,  produces 
no  linen,  nor  any  other  article  which 
is  in  demand  there.  She  however  pro- 
duces exportable  articles,  or  she  would 
have  no  means  of  paying  for  imports : 
her  exports,  thougn  not  suitable  to  the 
English  consumer,  can  find  a  market 
somewhere.  As  we  are  only  supposing 
three  countries,  we  must  assume  ner  to 
find  this  market  in  Germany,  and  to 
pay  for  what  she  imports  from  England 
by  orders  on  her  German  customers. 
Germany,  therefore,  besides  having  to 
pay  for  her  own  imports,  now  owes  a 
debt  to  England  on  account  of  the 
third  country,  and  the  means  for  both 
purposes  must  be  derived  from  her  ex- 
portable produce.  She  must  therefore 
tender  tnat  produce  to  England  on 
terms  sufficiently  favourable  to  force  a 
demand  equivalent  to  this  double  debt. 
Everything  will  take  place  precisely  as 
if  the  third  country  nad  bought  Ger- 
man produce  with  her  own  goods,  and 
offered  that  produce  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  hers.  There  is  an  increased 
demand  for  English  goods,  for  which 
German  goods  have  to  furnish  the  pay- 
ment ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
forcing  an  increased  demand  for  them 
in  England,  that  ii«  by  lowering  their  j 


yalne.  /Thus  an  increase  of  dMl 
for  a  cmmtry's  exports  in  anvtrid 
country,  enables  ner  to  obtun  ij 


other  dofuitry  the  lame  advantageous 

terms  which  she  gives  to  Germany;  10 

yards  of  cloth  for  1 6,  or  even  less  than 

16,  of  linen.  Even  so,  the  opening  of  the 

third  countiT  makes  a  ^at  dinerenoe 

m  favour  of  England.    There  is  now  a 

double    market  for  English    exports, 

while  the  demand  of  England  for  linen 

is  only  what    it   was  before.      This 

necessarily  obtains  for  England  more 

advantageous   terms   Of  interchange. 

The  two    countries,  requiring   much 

more  of  her  produce  than  was  required    It^mtky  be  concisely  stated  u  ibBi 

by  either  alone,  must,  in  order  to  ob-    The  produce  of  a  oountiyexchaogN 

tain  it,  force  an  increased  demand  for   (the  produce  of  other  countries,  ^li 

their  exports,  by  offering  them  at  a- Rvalues  as  are  required  bi  order  tiiitl 

lower  value. 


cheaply  even  those  imports  i^^l 
procures  from  other  quarte^  I 
conversely,  an  increase  of  her  owi  i 
mand  for  any  foreign  commodity  il 
pels  her,  ecBterU  paribfUf  to  pty  U 
for  all  foreign  commodities. 

The  law  which  we  have  BOirl 
trated,  may  be  appropriately  urn 
the  Equation  of  International  Bwii 


Whole  of  her  enrarts  may  exacti^j 
(for  the  whole  of  ner  imports.  Thil 
of  International  Values  is  hot  n  1 
tension  of  the  moro  genertl  Isv' 
Value,  which  we  called  the  EgoiM 
Supply  and  Demand.*  We  ia,n4 
that  the  value  of  a  commodity  ili( 
so  adjusts  itself  as  to  bring  thednl 
to  the  exact  level  of  the  supply,  f 
aD  trade,  either  between  nstiotfp 
individuals,  is  an  interchange  of  4 
modities,  in  which  the  things  ihstil 
rospectively  have  to  sell,  oomttj 
also  their  means  of  purohase:  thesM 
brought  by  the  one  constitntefl  lAi 
mand  for  what  is  brought  bythe^Aj 
So  that  supply  and  demand  aif  I 
another  expression  for  reciprocilj 
mand :  and  to  say  that  value  wiDilj 
itself  so  as  to  equalize  demand  vl 
supply,  is  in  fact  to  say  that  it  wflli 
just  itself  so  as  to  equafize  the  dew 
on  one  side  with  the  demand  on  ■ 
other. 

§  6.  To  trace  the  consequenoeH 
this  law  of  Intemationi^ Values  thANil 
their  wide  ramifications,  would  oo<J| 
more  space  than  can  be  here  dm 
to  such  a  purpose.  But  there  »■ 
of  its  apphcations  which  I  will  MV 
as  being  in  itself  not  unimportaoM 
bearing  on  the  question  which  ^ 
occupy  OS  in  the  next  chapter,  i 
especially  as  conducing  to  the  ij 
full  and  clear  understanding  of  the! 
itself 

We  have  seen  that  the  value  it  ^ 
a  oountiy  purchases  a  foreign  eotf 
•Bupra,bookiii.eh.ii.|i 
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to  the  ooitof 
Hkm  I&  ikm  ooimtrr  from  which 
nnoditj  oomes.  Sappote  now  a 
I  hk  that  ooit  of  proaaotion ;  an 
mBumL  far  ezamnle,  in  tiie  pro- 
rmami&otim.  Will  ihe  benefit  of 
ipnrrvBMiit  be  ftiHyparticipated 
other  eoontriesT  Will  the  oom- 
f  bo  &M  ai  niiioh  cheaper  to 
nm,  aa  it  ie  |>rodnced  cheaper  at 
f  This  ooeBtion,  and  the  consi- 
OBS  tiiuch  mnat  be  entered  into 
V  to  reoolTO  it.  are  well  adapted 
the  worth  of  the  theory, 
i  u  firat  siippoee,  that  the  im- 
nenkis  (tf  a  nature  to  create  a  new 
k  of  axport :  to  make  foreigner! 
,  to  the  conntiT  for  a  commoditj 
I  they  had  preiioaelj  produced  at 
.  On  this  supposition,  the  foreign 
■i  for  the  productions  of  toe 
ky  is  inoieasea ;  which  necessarily 
I  tiis  faitemational  yalues  to  its 
Mige,  and  to  the  disadyantage  of 
SilCDimtries,  who.  therefore,  though 
Tirdcipate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
pndoct,  most  purchase  that  benefit 
ftjisg  for  all  the  other  productions 
•tonitey  at  a  dearer  rate  than  be- 
How  much  dearer,  will  depend 
b  i»gt9&  necessary  for  re-establish- 
«KMr  these  new  conditions,  the 
ttioi  of  Litemational  Demand. 
H  eooseqnenoes  follow  in  a  yeiy 
«s  manner  from  the  law  of  inter- 
Ksl  Tabes,  and  I  shall  not  occupy 
•  m  illnstrating  them,  but  shall 
to  the  more  fir^uent  case,  of  an 
'dement  which  does  not  create  a 
litide  of  export,  but  lowers  the 
f  production  of  something  which 
nmtiy  already  exported, 
ising  adyantM^eous,  in  discussions 
is  eomplicated  nature,  to  employ 
b  Bumerical  amounts,  we  snail 
to  oor  original  example.  Ten 
of  oloth,  if  produced  in  Germany, 
require  the  same  amount  of 
and  capital  as  twenty  yards  of 
but,  by  the  play  of  international 

ithey  can  be  obtained  from 
for  seyenteen.  Suppose  now, 
T  a  mechanical  tmproyement 
D  Germany,  and  not  capable  of 
aransferred  to  England,  the  same 
7  of  labour  and  oajntal  which 


produced  twenty  yards  of  linen.  Is 
enabled  to  produoe  thirty.  Linen  falls 
one-third  in  yalue  in  the  Qerman  mar- 
ket, as  compared  with  other  commodi- 
ties produced  in  Grermany.  Will  it 
also  foil  one-third  as  compared  with 
English  cloth,  thus  giying  to  England, 
in  conmion  with  Germany,  the  full 
benefit  of  the  improyement  ?  Or  (ought 
we  not  rather  to  say),  since  the  cost 
to  England  of  obtaining  linen  was  not 
regulated  b^  the  cost  to  Germany  of 
producing  it,  and  since  England, 
accordingly,  did  not  get  the  entire 
benefit  eyen  of  the  twenty  yards  which 
Germany  could  haye  giyen  for  ten 
yards  of  doth,  but  only  obtained  seyen- 
teen—why  should  she  now  obtain  more, 
merely  because  this  theoretical  limit  is 
remoyed  ten  degrees  further  off? 

It  is  eyident  that  in  the  outset,  the. 
improyement  will  lower  the  yalue  of 
Unen  in  Germany,  in  relation  to  all 
other  commodities  in  the  German  mar- 
ket, including,  among  the  rest,  even 
the  imported  oommooUty,  cloth.  If  10 
yards  of  oloth  preyiously  exchanged  for 
17  yards  of  linen,  they  will  now  ex< 
change  for  half  as  much  more,  or  25^ 
yards.  But  whether  they  will  continue 
to  do  so,  will  depend  on  the  effect  which 
this  increased  cheapness  of  linen  pro- 
duces on  the  international  demand. 
The  demand  for  linen  in  England  could 
scarcely  foil  to  be  increased.  But  it 
might  be  increased  either  in  proportion 
to  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  cheapness,  or  in  a  less 
proportion. 

If  the  demand  was  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  cheapness, 
England  would  take  as  many  times  25^ 
yards  of  linen,  as  the  number  of  times 
17  yards  which  she  took  preyiously. 
She  would  expend  in  linen  exactly  as 
much  of  clotl^  or  of  the  equiyalentH  of 
cloth,  as  much  in  short  of  the  collectiye 
income  of  her  people,  as  she  did  before. 
Glermany,  on  ner  part,  would  probably 
require,  at  that  rate  of  interchange,  tht 
same  quantity  of  cloth  as  before,  be 
cause  it  would  in  reality  cost  her  ex 
actly  as  much ;  26^  yards  of  linen  bemg 
now  of  the  same  value  in  her  market, 
as  17  yards  were  before.  Li  this  case, 
thereibre,  10  yards  of  doth  ibr  25|  of 
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Gnen  is  the  rate  of  interchange  which 
imd«r  iheae  new  conditionB  would  re- 
store the  equation  of  international  de- 
mand ;  and  England  woidd  ohtain  linen 
one-third  cheaper  than  hefore,  heing 
the  same  advantage  as  was  obtained  by 
German/. 

It  might  happen,  howeyer,  that  this 
great  cneapemng  of  linen  would  in- 
crease the  aemand  foi  h  in  England  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of 
cheapness;  and  that  ii  she  before 
wanted  1000  times  17  jards,  she  would 
now  require  more  than  1000  times  25} 
yards  to  satisfy  her  demand.  If  so, 
the  equation  of  international  demand 
cannot  establish  itself  at  that  rate  of 
interchange ;  to  pay  for  the  linen  Eng- 
land must  offer  cloth  on  more  advan- 
tageous terms:  say,  for  example,  10 
yards  for  21  of  linen ;  so  that  England 
will  not  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
improvement  in  the  production  of  linen, 
while  Germany,  in  addition  to  that 
benefit,  will  also  pay  less  for  cloth. 
But  again,  it  is  possiliie  that  England 
might  not  desire  to  increase  her  con- 
sumption of  linen  in  even  so  great  a 
proportion  as  that  of  the  increased 
cheapness;  she  might  not  desire  so 
great  a  quantity  as  1000  times  25^ 
yards :  ana  in  that  case  Germany  must 
force  a  demand,  by  offering  more  than 
254  yftrds  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth; 
linen  will  be  cheapened  in  England  in 
a  still  greater  degree  than  in  Germany; 
while  Germany  will  obtain  cloth  on 
more  unfavourable  terms,  and  at  a 
higher  exchange  value  than  before. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  particularize  the 
manner  in  which  these  results  might 
oe  modified  by  introducing  into  the 
hypothesis  other  countries  and  other 
commodities.  There  is  a  j^uther  cir- 
cumstance by  which  they  may  also  be 
modified.  In  the  case  supposed,  the 
consumers  of  Germany  have  had  a  part 
of  their  incomes  set  at  liberty  by  the 
increased  cheapness  of  linen,  which 
the^  may  indeed  expend  in  increasing 
their  consumption  of  that  article,  but 
which  they  may,  likewise,  expend  in 
other  articles,  and  among  others,  in 
cloth  or  other  imported  conmiodities. 
This  would  be  an  additional  element  in 


the  international  demand,  and  wodii 
modify  more  or  leas  the  tenna  of  into 
change. 

^  Of  the  three  ixMflibleTaiMetiBtk 
influence  of  cneapneeB  on  demaiii, 
which  IB  ihe  more  probable— 4hat  the 
demand  would  be  increased  more  thii 
the  cheapness,  as  much  aa  the  ches^ 
ness,  or  less  than  the  oheapneBs?  Tin 
depends  on  the  natnre  of  the  paitieoiir 
commodity,  and  on  tbe  tastes  of  pn^ 
chasers.  When  the  coimmodiW  is  mi 
in  general  request,  and  the  fku  of  iti 
price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  i 
much  larger  class  of  incomes  than  1» 
fore,  the  demand  is  often  increased  ii 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  fitll  of  price, 
and  a  larger  sum  of  money  is  on  U» 
whole  expended  in  the  article.  Sock 
was  the  case  with  coffee,  when  its  price 
was  lowered  by  succeeeiTe  redncmm 
of  taxation ;  and  such  wonld  probablj 
be  the  case)  with  sugar,  wine^  nd  i 
large  class  of  conmioditiei  wtiA, 
though  not  neoessaries,  are  largelyeie- 
Bumed,  and  in  which  many  fminmm" 
indulge  when  the  articles  are  cheip 
and  economise  when  they  are  deir. 
But  it  more  fi^e^uently  hi^ipens  tbit 
when  a  commodity  falls  in  nrioe,  Im 
money  is  spent  in  it  than  Wore:  • 
greater  quantity  is  consmned,  hirt  oot 
so  great  a  value.  The  consumer  vlie 
saves  money  by  the  cheapness  of  the 
article,  will  be  likely  to  expend  part  d 
the  saving  in  increasing  his  consump- 
tion of  other  things :  and  unless  toe 
low  price  attracts  a  large  class  of  oev 
purcnasers  who  were  either  not  coon- 
mers  of  the  article  at  all,  or  only  i& 
small  quantity  and  occasionally,  a  Im 
aggregate  sum  will  be  expend  oo  iL 
Speakmg  generally,  thereU)re,  the  third 
of  our  tlu^e  cases  is  the  most  probable : 
and  an  improvement  in  an  expoctslle 
article  is  likelpr  to  be  as  benefidiu  (if  ik4 
more  beneficial)  to  foreign  coontrioN 
as  to  the  countey  where  the  article  ii 
produced. 

§  6.  Thus  far  had  the  theotTof  it- 
temational  values  been  carriea  in  tbt 
first  and  second  editions  of  this  vori. 
But  intelligent  criticisms  (chiefly  tiioii 
of  my  friend  Mr.  William  Tlionitoil 
and  subsequent  further  inn siij^itkii^ 
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have  Aawn  thftt  the  doctrine  stated  in 
the  preoeding  pages,  thoogh  oorrect  as 
iar  as  it  goes,  is  not  yet  the  complete 
theoiT  ofthe  subject  matter. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  exports 
and  imports  between  the  two  comitries 
(or,  if  we  suppose  more  than  two,  be- 
tween each  country  and  the  world) 
must  in  the  aggregate  naj  for  each 
other,  and  must  therefore  be  exchanged 
for  one  another  at  such  values  as  will 
be  compatible  with  the  equation  of  in- 
ternational demand.  That  this,  how- 
«ver,  does  not  furnish  the  comj^lete  law 
of  the  phenomenon,  appears  trom  the 
following  consideration:  that  several 
different  rates  of  international  yalue 
may  all  equally  folfil  the  conditions  of 
this  law. 

The  supposition  was,  that  England 
oould  prodace  10  yards  of  cloth  with 
the  same  labour  as  15  of  linen,  and 
Germany  with  the  same  labour  as  20 
of  linen ;  that  a  trade  was  opened  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  tiliat  England 
thenceforth  confined  her  production  to 
doth,  and  Germany  to  linen ;  and,  that 
if  10  yards  of  doth  should  thenceforth 
exchange  for  17  of  linen,  England  and 
Germany  would  exactly  supply  each 
other's  demand :  that,  for  instance,  if 
England  wanted  at  tiiat  price  17,000 
yards  of  linen,  Germany  wonld  want 
exactly  the  10,000  yards  of  cloth, 
which,  at  that  price,  England  would 
be  required  to  give  for  the  linen. 
Under  these  suppositions  it  apneared, 
that  10  cloth  for  17  linen,^  would  be,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  international  values. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
ether  rate,  such  as  10  doth  for  18  linen, 
might  also  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
equation  of  international  demand.  Sup- 
pose that  at  this  last  rate,  England 
would  want  more  linen  than  at  the 
rate  of  10  for  17,  but  not  in  the  ratio  of 
the  dieapness ;  that  she  would  not  want 
the  18,000  which  she  could  now  buy 
with  10,000  yards  of  doth,  but  would 
be  content  with  17,500,  for  which  she 
would  pay  (at  the  new  rate  of  10  for 
18)  9722  ^ards  of  cloth.  Germany, 
again,  having  to  pay  dearer  for  cloth 
thia&  when  it  could  be  bought  at  10 
for  17,  would  probably  reduce  her  con- 
iomptiQQ  to  an  amount  below  10,000 


yards,  perhaps  to  the  very  same  num- 
ber, 9722.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Equation  of  International  Demand 
would  still  exist.  Thus,  the  rate  of 
10  for  17,  and  that  of  10  for  18,  wodd 
equally  satisfy  the  Equation  of  De- 
maod :  and  many  other  rates  of  inter- 
change might  satisfy  it  in  like  manner. 
It^  is  conceivable  that  the  conditions 
might  be  equally  satisfied  by  every  nu- 
merical rate  which  codd  be  supposed. 
There  is  still,  therefore,  a  portion  of 
indeterminateness  in  the  rate  at  which 
the  international  vdues  would  adjust 
themselves,  showing  that  the  whole 
of  the  influenciiig  circumstances  can- 
not yet  have  been  taken  into  the 
account 

§  7.  It  will  be  found  that  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration not  od^,  as  we  have  already 
done,  the  quantities  demanded  in  each 
country,  of  the  imported  commodities , 
but  also  the  extent  of  the  means  of 
supplying  that  demand,  which  are  set 
at  liberty  in  each  country  by  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  its  industry. 

To  illustrate  this  point  it  will  be 
necessary  to  choose  more  convenient 
numbers  than  those  which  we  have 
hitherto  employed.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  in  England  100  yards  of  cloth, 
previously  to  the  trade,  exchanged  for 
100  of  linen,  but  that  in  Germany  100 
of  cloth  exchanged  for  200  of  linen. 
When  the  trade  was  opened,  England 
wodd  supply  cloth  to  Germany,  Ger- 
many linen  to  England,  at  an  exchange 
value  which  wodd  depend  partly  on 
the  element  already  discussed,  viz.  the 
comparative  degree  in  which,  in  the 
two  countries,  increased  cheapness 
operates  in  increasing  the  demand; 
and  partly  on  some  other  element  not 
^et  taken  into  account.  In  order  to 
isolate  this  unknown  element,  it  wiH 
be  necessary  to  make  some  definite  and 
invariable  supposition  in  regard  to  the 
known  element.  Let  us  therefore  as- 
sume, that  the  influence  of  cheapness 
on  demand  conforms  to  some  simple 
law,  common  to  both  countries  and 
to  both  commodities.  As  the  simplest 
and  most  convement,  let  us  suppose 
that  in  both  countries  any  given  in- 
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eream  of  oheapnesi  produoes  sn  ez- 
ftotlj  pro^rtional  increase  of  consiimp- 
tion :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  yaiue 
expended  in  the  commoditj,  the  cost 
inoorred  for  the  sake  of  oDtaining  it, 
is  always  the  same,  whether  that  cost 
affords  a  greater  or  a  smaller  quantity 
Af  the  commodity. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  England, 
preTioosly  to  the  trade,  rec^nired  a 
million  of  yards  of  linen,  which  were 
worth,  at  the  English  cost  of  produc- 
tion, a  million  yards  of  cloth.  By 
turning  all  the  labour  and  capital  with 
which  that  linen  was  produced,  to  the 
production  of  cloth,  she  would  produce 
for  exportation  a  million  yards  of 
cloth.  Suppose  that  this  is  the  ex- 
act quantity  which  Germany  is  accus- 
tomed to  consume.  England  can  dis- 
pose of  all  this  cloth  in  Germany  at 
the  German  price ;  she  must  consent 
indeed  to  take  a  little  less  until  she  has 
driyen  the  German  producer  from  the 
market,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  effected, 
she  can  sell  her  million  of  cloth  for  two 
millions  of  linen ;  being  the  quantity 
that  the  German  clothien  are  enabled 
to  make,  by  transferring  their  whole 
labour  and  capital  from  cloth  to  linen. 
Thus  England  would  gain  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  trade,  and  Germany 
nothing.  This  would  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  equation  of  interna- 
tional demand:  since  England  (ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph)  now  requires  two 
millions  of  linen  (being  able  to  get 
them  at  the  same  cost  at  which  she 
preyiously  obtained  only  one),  while 
the  prices  in  Germany  not  being 
altered,  Germany  requires  as  before 
exactly  a  million  of  cloth,  and  can  ob- 
tain it  by  employing  the  labour  and 
oapital  set  at  liberty  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cloth,  in  producing  the 
two  millions  of  linen  required  by 
England. 

Thus  far,  we  have  supposed  that  the 
a<lditional  cloth  which  England  could 
make,  by  transferring  to  cloth  the 
whole  of  the  capital  previously  em- 
ployed in  making  linen,  was  exactly 
sufacient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many's existing  demand.  But  suppose 
nest  that  k   u  more  than  sufficient. 


Suppose  that  whila  Englaiid  esvU 
make  with  her  libeiated  ci^ital  ft 
million  yards  of  doth  for  exporUHam, 
the  cloth  which  Qemumy  liad  hersti 
fore^  required  waa  800,000  yards  only, 
equivalent  at  the  €}«rman  ooft  of  pi*' 
duction  to  1,600,000  jmtdM  <^  fioen. 
England  ^erefore  could  not  dupoM 
of  a  whole  million  of  cloth  in  Qwmuij 
at  the  German  prices.  Tot  she  waoti^ 
whether  cheap  or  dear  (by  our  wapn- 
sition),  as  much  Knen  as  can  be  boim 
for  a  million  of  cloth  :  and  since  uii 
can  only  be  obtained  from  G^ermany,  or 
by  the  more  expensire  pwn;sss  d 
production  at  home,  the  holaers  of  thi 
million  of  cloth  will  be  forced  hj  esok 
other's  competition  to  offiir  it  to  G» 
many  on  any  terms  (short  of  tlw 
Engush  cost  of  production)  iHiich  wiB 
induce  Germany  to  take  the  whok 
What  terms  these  would  be,  the  sop' 
position  we  have  made  enables  si 
exactly  to  define.  The  800,000  yaidi 
of  cloth  which  GJermany  oonsame^ 
cost  her  the  eauivalent  of  1,600^000 
linen,  and  that  uvariable  oost  is  wkl 
she  is  willing  to  expend  in  Mk, 
whether  the  quantity  it  obtains  iff 
her  be  more  or  less.  England,  then- 
fore,  to  induce  Germany  to  take  a  nul- 
Hon  of  cloth,  must  offer  it  for  1.600,006 
of  linen.  The  international  vahiei 
will  thus  be  100  cloth  for  160  linen, 
intermediate  between  the  ratio  of  the 
costs  of  production  in  England  tnd 
that  of  tne  costs  of  production  io 
Germany  :  and  the  two  countries  will 
divide  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  EngUsd 
gaining  in  the  aggregate  600,000 
yards  of  linen,  and  Germany  being 
richer  by  200,000  additional  yaids  d 
cloth. 

Let  us  now  stretch  the  last  soppoii- 
tion  still  farther,  and  suppose  that  tbt 
cloth  previously  consumed  by  GJermssj 
was  not  only  less  than  tne  milbos 
yards  which  England  is  enabled  t* 
furnish  by  discontinuing  her  prodootios 
of  linen,  but  less  in  the  fuU  proportioB 
of  England's  advantage  in  tne  prodiv- 
tion,  that  is,  that  Germany  only  ft* 
quired  half  a  million.  In  this  cut, 
hj  ceasing  altogether  to  ^rodoce  elodk 
Germany  can  add  a  million,  hot  ft 
million  only,  to  herprodnctkaof  liM% 
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^■>>SIl3on  belog  ilM  equinleDt 
'^«  half  mmion  preTionsIy 
U  aJl  that  she  can  be  induced 
^ST««  of  cheapneM  to  expend 
^Hf^d  will  be  ftfoed  hr 
'  <50ttMetition  to  tAf  a  whole 
^  cloth  for  this  million  of  linen, 
"^® 'Wae  forced  in  the  preceding 
'  g»v«  it  for  1,600,000.  But 
»  Qoiild  hare  prodaced  at  the 
***^  million  yards  of  linen  for 
I  Ihigland  therefore  derives,  in 
**^  ^o  advantage  from  the  inter- 
^  trade.  Germao^  gains  the 
>^  obtaining  a  milhon  of  cloth 
«  of  balf  a  milUon,  at  what  the 
™ion  previously  cost  her.  Ger- 
h^  short,  is,  in  this  third  case, 
V  in^  the  same  situatioD  as  Eng- 
^  in  the  first  case ;  which  may 
y  be  verified    by  reversing  the 

'  ^  general  result  of  the  three 
^  it  majbe  laid  down  as  a  theorem, 
^der  the  supposition  we  have 
'  of  a  demand  exactly  in  nropor- 
^  the  cheapness,  the  law  of 
i^tional  value    will    be    as   fol- 

^  ^ole  of  the  oloth  which  Eng- 

can  make  with  the  capital  pre- 

>7  devoted  to  linen,  will  exchange 

^  whole  of  the  linen  which  Ger- 

^can  make  with  the  capital  pre- 

*y  devoted  to  cloth. 

>  iHll  more  generally, 

>•  whole  of  the  commodities  which 

^  countries  can  respectively  make 

^portation,  with  tne  labour  and 

W  thrown  out  of  employment  by 

^tion,  will  exchange  against  one 

^. 

h  law,  and  the  three  difierent 

(itiities  arising  from  it  in  respect 

^  ^vision  of  the  advantage,  may 

Hveniently  generalized  by  means 

SBbraical  symbols,  as  follows  :-- 

t  the  quantity  of  cloth    which 

Uid  can  make  with  the  labour  and 

U  withdrawn  from  the  production 

^,  be  as  n. 

t  the   cloth  previously  required 

^«manv  (at  the  German  cost  of 

lotion)  DO  =  m. 

ta  n  of  cloth  will  always    ex- 

(a  forexaotly  2m  of  linen. 


Consequently  if  »  ■  m,  the  wbde 
advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land. 

If  n  s  2fn,  the  whole  advantage  will 
be  on  the  side  of  Germany. 

If  n  be  greater  than  m,  out  less  than 
%m,  the  two  tountries  will  share  the 
advantase;  England  getting  2m  of 
linen  where  she  before  eot  only  n; 
Germany  getting  n  of  dotn  where  she 
before  got  only  m. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe 
that  the  figure  2  stands  where  it  does, 
only  because  it  is  the  fiffure  which  ex- 
presses the  advantage  of  Germany  over 
£n&;land  in  linen  as  estimated  in  cloth, 
and  (what  is  the  same  thing)  of  Eng- 
land over  Germany  in  cloth  as  esti- 
mated in  linen.  If  we  had  supposed 
that  in  Germany,  before  the  traae,  1 00 
of  cloth  exchanged  for  1000  instead  of 
200  of  linen,  then  n  (after  the  trade 
commenced)  would  have  exchanged  for 
lOwi  instead  of  2m.  If  instead  of  1000 
or  200  we  had  supposed  only  150,  n 

would  have  exchanged   for  only  —m. 

If  (in  fine)  the  cost  value  of  doth  (ad 
estunated  in  linen)  in  Germany,  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  value  similarly  estimated 
in  England,  in  the  ratio  of  jo  to  9,  then 
will  n,  after  the  opening  m  the  trade, 

exchange  for  -C-m.* 

§  8.  We  have  now  arrived  at  what 
seems  a  law  of  International  Values,  of 
great  simplicity  and  generality.  But 
we  have  done  so  by  setting  out  from  a 

*  It  may  be  asked,  why  we  hare  sapposcd 
the  number  n  to  have  as  its  extreme  limits, 

m  and  %m  (or-^m)?  why  may  not  u  be  less 

than  «h  or  greater  than  Sai;  and  if  so,  what 
wUl  be  the  result? 

This  we  shall  now  examine,  and  when  we 
do  so  it  will  appear  that  n  is  always,  practi- 
cally speaking,  confined  within  these  limits. 

Suppose  for  example  that  n  is  less  than  m  ; 
or,  revertinc  to  our  former  figures,  that  the 
million  yards  of  cloth,  which  England  caii 
make,  will  not  satisfy  the  whole  of  Germany's 
pre-existing  demand;  that  demand  being  (let 
us  suppose)  for  1.100,000  yards.  It  would 
then,  at  first  sight,  vfi^f^ax  that  England 
would  supply  Germany  with  cloth  up  to  th» 
extent  of  a  million;  that  Germany  would 
continue  to  supply  herself  with  the  remaiu- 
ing  aOOyOOO  Xxj  home  production  {  tkat  this 
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pnrelj  arMtrary  hypothesis  lespeotinff 
the  relation  oetWeen  demana  and 
cheapness.  We  have  assumed  their 
relation  to  be  fixed,  though  it  is  essen- 
tially variable.  We  oKwe  rapposed 
that  every  increase  of  cheapness  pro- 
duces an  exactly  proportional  extension 
of  demand  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
same  invariable  value  is  laid  out  in  a 
com-noditv  whether  it  be  cheap  or  dear ; 
and  the  law  which  we  have  investi- 
gated holds  good  only  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, or  some  other  practically  equi- 
valent to  it.  Let  us  now,  therefore, 
combine  the  two  variable  elements  of 
the  question,  the  variations  of  each 
of  which  we  have  considered  sepa- 
rately. Let  us  suppose  the  relation 
between  demand  and  cheapness  to 
vary,  and  to  become  such  as  would 

Srevent  the  rule  of  interchange  laid 
own  in  the  last  theorem  from  satis- 
fying the  conditions  of  the  Equation 
of  International  Demand.  Let  it  be 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  demand 

portion  of  the  supply  would  regulate  the  price 
of  the  whole ;  that  England  therefore  would 
be  able  permanently  to  sell  her  million  of 
eloth  at  the  German  cost  of  production  (viz. 
for  two  millions  of  linen)  and  would  gain  the 
wliole  adrantage  of  the  trade,  Germany  being 
no  better  ofT  than  before. 

That  such,  however,  would  not  be  the 
practical  result,  will  soon  be  evident.  The 
residuary  demand  of  Germany  for  200,000 
yards  of  cloth  Aimishes  a  resource  to  Eng- 
land for  purposes  of  foreign  trade  of  which  it 
is  still  her  interest  to  avail  herself;  and 
though  she  has  no  more  labour  and  capital 
which  she  can  withdraw  from  linen  for  tlie 
production  of  this  extra  quantity  of  cloth, 
there  must  be  some  other  commodities  in 
which  Germany  has  a  relative  advantage 
over  her  (though  perhaps  not  so  great  as  in 
linen) :  these  she  will  now  import,  instead  of 
producing,  and  the  labour  and  capital  for- 
merly employed  in  producing  them  will  be 
transferred  to  cloth,  until  the  required 
amount  is  made  up.  If  this  transfer  just 
makes  up  the  200,000  and  no  more,  this  aug- 
mented n  will  now  be  equal  to  m  ;  England 
will  sell  the  whole  1.200,000  at  the  (ierman 
values ;  and  will  still  gain  the  \\  hole  advan- 
tage of  the  trade.  But  if  the  transfer  makes 
up  more  than  the  200,000.  England  will  have 
more  cloth  than  1,200,000  yards  to  offer;  «  will 
become  greater  than  m,  and  England  must 
part  with  enough  of  the  advantage  to  induce 
Gern)any  to  take  the  surplus.  Thus,  the  case 
which  Kcemed  at  first  sight  to  be  beyond  the 
limits,  is  transformed  practically  into  a  case 
either  coinciding  with  one  of  the  limits,  or 
between  them.  And  so  with  every  other 
CAM  which  cen  h«  supposed. 


of  England  for  linen  is  exactly  pro^ 
tional  to  the  cheapnessy  but  that  d 
(Germany  for  cloth,  not  proportiouL 
To  revert  to  the  second  of  our  thm 
oases,  the  case  in  which  England  bj 
discontinuing  the  produotion  of  liMn 
could  produce  for  exportation  a  milliao 
jards  of  cloth,  and  G^eimany  by  oeai- 
mg  to  produce  cloth  coold  pSrodooe  ai 
additional  1,600,000  yards  of  finsB. 
If  the  one  of  these  qnantaties  exacUj 
exchanged  for  the  other,  the  demud 
of  England  would  on  oar  present  mf 
position  be  exactly  satisfied,  for  ne 
requires  all  the  linen  which  can  he  got 
for  a  million  yards  of  cloth :  but  Ger 
many  perhaps,  though  she  required 
800,000  cloth  at  a  cost  equivaleiit  to 
1,600,000  linen,  yet  when  she  can  get 
a  milUon  of  cloth  at  the  same  oost^  nuj 
not  require  the  whole  million ;  or  nuj 
require  more  than  a  million.  Fin^ 
let  her  not  require  so  much  ;  but  only 
as  much  as  she  can  now  buy  fit 
1,500,000  linen.  England  will  itiD 
offer  a  million  for  these  1,500,000; 
but  CTen  this  may  not  induce  Grermaa^ 
to  take  so  much  as  a  million ;  aod  it 
England  continues  to  expend  exaotfj 
the  same  aggregate  oost  on  Ibei 
whatever  be  the  price,  she  will  ha^t» 
submit  to  take  for  her  million  of  dotb 
any  quantity  of  linen  (not  less  thu  » 
million)  which  may  be  requisite  to  in- 
duce Germany  to  take  a  million  of 
cloth.  Suppose  this  to  be  l,4OO,0(Kt 
yards.  England  has  now  reaped  from 
the  trade  a  gain  not  of  600,000  bat 
only  of  400,000  yards  ;  while  GermanT, 
besides  having  obtained  an  extra 
200,000  yards  of  cloth,  has  obtabed  it 
with  onlj  seven-eighths  of  the  labom 
and  capital  which  she  previously  ex- 
pended in  supplying  herself  with  ck^ 
and  may  expend  the  remainder  b  io- 
creasing  her  own  consumption  of  lines, 
or  of  any  other  commodity. 

Suppose  on  the  contrary  that  G«^ 
many,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dotb 
for  1,600,000  linen,  requires  more-thac 
a  million  yards  of  cloth.  Engiand 
having  only  a  million  which  she  caa 
give  without  trenching  upon  the  qoaa- 
tity  she  previoiiplpr  reserved  for  hewelf 
Germany  must  bid  for  the  extra  dotk 
at  a  higher  rate  than  160  lor  lOd 
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•8^  a  rate  (my  170  for 
either  bring  down  her 
*  cloth  to  the  limit  of  « 
jempt  England  to  part 
.e  cloth  ghe  preyiooslj 
me. 

Buppose  that  the  pro- 
demand  to  cheapness, 
Qg  good  in  one  oonntrj 
other,  does  not  hold 
oonntiy,  and  that  the 
iie  lame  kind  in  both ; 
oe,  neither  of  the  two 
nand  in  a  deeree  equi- 
ncrease  of  cheapness, 
ion,  at  the  rate  of  one 
1,600,000  linen,  Eng- 
It  so  much  as  1,600,000 
many  so  much  as  a 
nd  if  they  fall  short  of 
in  exactly  the  same 
and  onl^  wants  linen 
it  of  nine-tenths  of 
D,000^,  and  Germany 
red  tnonsand  of  cloth, 
will  continne  to  take 
jne  rrte.  And  so  if 
a  tenth  more  than 
Termany  a  tenth  more 
I.  Tms  coincidence 
be  obseryed,  supposes 
nd  cheapness  in  a  cor- 
net in  an  equal  de- 
could  not  exist  unless 
it:  and  in  any  other 
m  of  international  de- 
aire  a  different  a^just- 
ional  yalues. 
leral  law,  then,  which 
1,  is  this.  The  yalues 
itry  exchanges  its  pro- 
n  countries  depena  on 
tf  on  the  amount  and 
their  demand  for  its 
mpared  with  its  de- 
and  secondly,  on  the 
has  to  spare,  from  the 
lomestic   commodities 

»f  demand  from  800,000  to 
•om  a  million  to  1,440,000, 
a  themselves,  nor  bear  an 
the  increase  of  cheapness. 
1  for  cloth  has  increased 
he  cheapness  is  increased 
nd's  demand  for  linen  Is 
nt,  while  the  cheapness  is 


for  its  own  conmimtlon.  n%  Moire 
the  forei^  demand  for  its  commodities 
exceeds  its  demand  for  foreign  oonuno 
dities,  and  the  less  capital  it  can  spare 
to  produce  for  foreign  markets,  com- 
pared with  what  foreigners  spare  to 
produce  for  its  marketo,  the  more  &- 
yourable  to  it  will  be  the  termi  of 
interchange:  that  is,  the  more  it 
will  obtam  of  foreign  commodities 
in  return  for  a  giyen  quantity  of  its 
own. 

But  these  two  influencing  droum- 
stances  are  in  reality  reduoible  to  one : 
for  the  capital  whioh  a  country  has  to 
spare  from  the  production  of  domestic 
commodities  for  ita  own  use,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  demand  for  foreign 
commodities:  whateyer  proportion  of 
its  oollectiye  income  it  expends  in  pur- 
chases from  abroad,  that  same  prbpor- 
tion  of  its  capital  is  left  without  a  home 
market  for  its  productions.  The  new 
element,  therefore,  which  for  the  sake 
of  scientific  correctness  we  haye  intro- 
duced into  the  theory  of  international 
yalues,  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
yery  material  dififerenoe  in  the  praotioal 
result.  It  still  appears,  that  me  coun- 
tries which  oanr  on  their  foreign  trade 
on  the  most  aavantageous  terms,  are 
those  whose  commodities  are  most  in 
demand  by  foreign  countries,  and  which 
haye  themselyes  the  least  demand  for 
foreign  conmiodities.  From  which, 
among  other  consequences,  it  follows, 
that  the  richest  countries,  easteris  pari- 
&1M,  gain  the  least  by  a  giyen  amount 
of  foreign  oonmieroe :  since,  haying  a 
greater  demand  for  commodities  gene- 
rally, they  are  likely  to  haye  a  greater 
demand  for  foreign  commodities,  and 
thus  modify  the  terms  of  interchange 
to  their  own  disadyantage.  Their  ag- 
gregate gains  bv  foreign  trade,  doubt- 
less, are  generally  greater  than  those 
of  poorer  countnes,  since  they  carry 
on  a  greater  amount  of  such  trade,  and 

gain  the  benefit  of  cheapness  on  a 
krger  consumption :  but  their  gain  is 
less  on  each  indiyidual  ardole  ocm- 
sumed. 

§  9.  We  now  pass  to  another  essen^ 
tial  part  of  the  theoiy  of  the  subject 
There  are  two  senses  ity  ^hich  a  c 
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try  obtainft  oommodities  cheaper  bj 
foreign  tzade ;  in  the  sense  of  Valne, 
and  in  the  sense  of  Cost.  It  gets  them 
cheaper  in  the  iBrst  sense,  by  their 
falling  in  value  relatively  to  other 
things:  the  same  quantity  of  them 
exchanging,  in  the  country,  for  a 
smaller  quantity  than  before  of  the 
other  produce  of  the  country.  To  re- 
vert to  our  original  figures ;  in  England, 
all  consumers  of  linen  obtained,  after 
the  trade  was  opened,  17  or  some 
greater  number  ot  yards  for  the  sune 
quantity  of  all  other  things  for  which 
tney  before  obtained  only  15.  The 
degree  ni  cheapness,  in  this  sense  of 
the  term,  depends  on  the  laws  of  Inter- 
national Demand,  so  copiously  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  sections.  But 
in  the  other  sense,  that^  of  Cost,  a 
country  gets  a  commodity  cheaper, 
when  it  obtains  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  commodity  with  the  same  expen- 
diture of  labour  and  capital.  In  this 
sense  of  the  term,  cheapness  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  a  cause  of  a 
different  nature :  a  coxmtry  gets  its  im- 
ports cheaper,  in  proportion  to  the  gene- 
ral productiveness  of  its  domestic  in- 
dustry ;  to  the  general  efiOiciency  of  its 
labour.  The  utbour  of  one  countnr 
may  be,  as  a  whole,  much  more  effi- 
cient than  that  of  another :  all  or  most 
of  the  commodities  capable  of  being 
produced  in  both,  may  be  produced  in 
one  at  less  absolute  cost  than  in  the 
other;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  will 
not  necessarily  prevent  the  two  coun- 
tries fit)m  excnanging  commodities. 
The  things  which  the  more  favoured 
country  will  import  from  others,  are 
of  course  those  in  which  it  is  least 
superior;  but  by  importing  them  it 
acquires,  even  in  those  commodities, 
the  same  advanta^  which  it  possesses 
in  the  articles  it  gives  in  exchange  for 
them.  Thus  the  countries  which  ob- 
tain their  own  productions  at  least 
cost,  also  get  their  imports  at  least 
cost. 

This  will  be  made  stall  more  obvious 
if  we  suppose  two  competing  countries. 
Englana  sends  cloth  to  Germany,  and 
gives  10  yards  of  it  for  17  yards  of 
linen,  or  tor  something  else  which  in 
Q«rman7  is  the  equivalent  of  those 


17  yards.  Another  oofimtry,  tmfatn 
ample  France,  does  the  same.  TImobi 
givm^  10  yards  of  cloth  for  a  oertiii 
quantity  of  German  commoditua  h 
must  the  other :  if^  therefore,  in  Eng- 
land, these  10  yaixls  are  produced  hj 
only  half  as  nyuch  labour  as  that  bj 
which  they  are  produced  in  Fnmoe, 
the  linen  or  other  commodities  of  G» 
many  will  cost  to  England  only  half 
the  amount  of  labour  which  they  wiD 
cost  to  France.  E^land  would  thai 
obtain  her  imports  at  less  cost  thu 
France,  in  the  ratio  of  the  greater  effi- 
ciency of  her  labour  in  the  prodnctios 
of  cloth :  which  might  be  taken,  ii 
the  case  supposed,  as  an  approximtte 
estimate  of  tne  efficiency  of  her  Uboar 

fmerally;  since  FWmce,  as  well  y 
D^land,  by  selecting  cloth  as  her 
article  of  export,  would  have  sbowi 
that  with  her  also  it  was  the  commo- 
dity in  which  lal^was  relatively  ths 
most  efficient.  Mi  follows,  therefor^ 
that  everjr  oouiw^  ^ts  its  imparts  it 
less  cost,  in  proportion  J^  the  geneial 
efficiency  of  its  laboor.lV 

This  proposition  ink  first  detrij 
seen  ana  expounded  by  Mr.  Sauoi^* 
but  only  as  applicable  to  the  impQcto> 
tion  of  the  precious  metals.  I  think  it 
important  to  point  out  that  the  propoa- 
tion  holds  equally  tme  of  all  otner  im- 
ported commodities ;  and  further,  thst 
it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  truth.  For, 
in  the  case  supposed,  the  cost  to  Eni;- 
land  of  the  Imen  which  she  paji  for 
witli  ten  yards  of  cloth,  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  the  cost  to  herself  of  tea 
yards  of  cloth,  but  partly  also  n]MB 
how  many  yards  of  uoen  she  oUsioi 
in  exchange  for  them^^'  ^Vhat  her  im- 
ports cost  to  her  is  a  function  of  t«« 
variables;  the  quantity  of  her  ovi 
commodities  which  she  gives  for  them, 
and  the  cost  of  those  commoditiea  Of 
these,  the  last  alone  depends  da  tbi 
efficiency  of  her  labour:  the  first  (fe> 
pends  on  the  law  of  intemations] 
values ;  that  is,  on  the  intensity  sad 
extensibility  of  the  foreign  demand  ftr 
her  commodities,  compared  with  h* 
demand  for  foreign  oommodities. 

In  the  case  jnst  now  supposed,  d 
ThTM  LeotaTM  «n  Um  OmI  of  ObttfariV 
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a  competition  between  England  *nd 
fVmnoe,  the  state  of  international 
▼alnee  affected  both  oompetitors  alike, 
ainoe  they  were  supposed  to  trade  with 
he  same  coantry,  and  to  export  and 
(knport  the  same  commodities.^  The 
dinerence,  therefore,  in  what  their  im- 
ports ooft  them,  depended  solely  on 
the  other  cause,  the  unequal  efiSoiencj 
of  their  labour.  They  gave  the  same 
quantities;  the  di£forence  could  onl^ 
be  in  the  cost  of  production.  But  if 
England  traded  to  Germany  with  doth, 
and  France  with  iron,  the  comparative 
demand  in  GJennany  for  those  two  oom- 
moditiea  woold  bear  a  share  in  deter- 


mining the  oomparative  cost,  in  labou- 
and  capital  with  which  England  and 
France  would  obtain  German  products 
If  iron  were  more  in  demand  in  Gei 
many  than  cloth,  France  would  recovei; 
through  that  channel,  part  of  her  dis 
advantage;  if  less,  her  disadvantage 
would  be  increased.  The  efficiency, 
therefore,  of  a  country's  labour,  is  not 
the  only  thiuR  which  determines  even 
the  eo8t  at  wLich  that  country  obtains 
imported  commodities — while  it  has  no 
share  whatever  in  determining  either 
their  exchange  vahUt  or,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  their  price. 


OHAPTER  XDL 


OV  MOHBT,   OOHSIDBRBD  AS  AH 
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I  1.  Tbs  degree  of  progress  which 
we  have  now  made  in  the  theory  of 
Foreign  Trade,  puts  it  in  our  power  to 
supply  what  was  previously  aeficient 
in  our  view  of  the  theorv  of  Mone^ ; 
and  this,  when  completeo,  will  in  its 
turn  enable  us  to  conclude  the  sulgect 
of  Foreign  Trade. 

yifoney,  or  the  material  of  which  it/ 
uNoomposed,  is,  in  Great  Britain,  an<^ 
yuf  moat  other  countries,  a  foreign  com/ 
fjkoditj.    Its    value    and  distributitm 
Muust  dierifore  be  regulated,  not  bv 
the  law  of  Talue  which  obtains  in  aa- 
jacent  places,  but  by  that  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  imported  commodities — the 
law  of  International  Values. 

In  the  discussion  into  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter,  I  shall  use  the 
terms  Money  and  the  Precious  Metals 
indiscriminately.  This  may  be  done 
without  leadiiLg^  to  any  error ;  it  having 
been  shown  thiftt  the  value  of  money, 
when  it  consists  of  the  precious  metals, 
or  of  a  pM>er  currency  convertible  into 
them  en  demand,  is  entirely  governed 
by  the  Talue  of  tne  metals  themselves : 
from  which  it  never  permanently  differs, 
except  bj  the  expense  of  coinage  when 
this  IS  paid  by  the  individual  and  not  by 
theatftto. 


cney  is  brought  into  a  country  in 
t^^  different  ways.  It  is  impwted 
(chiefly  in  the  form  of  bullion)  like  any 
other  merchandize,  as  being  an  advan- 
tageous article  of  commerce.  It  is  also 
imported  in  its  other  chuvcter  of  a 
medium  of  exchange,  to  pav  some  debt 
due  to  the  countiy,  either  for  goods  ex- 
ported or  on  an^  other  accountTj^ere 
are  other  ways  m  which  it  ma^be  in- 
troduced casually;  these  are  the  two 
in  which  it  is  received  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  and  which  deter 
mine  its  value.  The  existence  of  these 
two  distinct  modes  in  which  money 
flows  into  a  country,  while  other  com- 
modities are  habituslly  introduced  only 
in  the  first  of  these  modes,  occasions 
somewhat  more  of  complexity  and  ob- 
scurity than  exists  in  the  case  of  other 
commodities^  and  for  this  reason  only 
is  any  special  and  minute  exposition 
necessaiy. 

§  2.  In  so  far  as  the  precious  metals 
are  imported  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
commerce,  their  value  must  depend  on 
the  same  causes,  and  conform  to  the 
same  Uws,  as  the  value  of  anv  other 
foreign  prcNduction.  It  is  in  this  mode 
ehiefly  that  gold  and  silver  diil^ 
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selves  frora  the  mining  conntries  into 
all  other  parts  of  the  commercial  world. 
They  are  the  staple  commodities  of 
those  countries,  or  at  least  are  among 
their  great  articles  of  regular  export ; 
and  are  shipped  on  speculation,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  exportable  com- 
modities. The  quantij^,  therefore, 
which  a  country  (say  England)  will 
give  of  its  own  produce,  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  bullion,  will  depend,  if  we 
suppose  only  two  countries  and  two 
commodities,  upon  the  demand  in  Eng- 
land for  bullion,  compared  with  the 
demand  in  the  mining  country  (which 
we  will  call  Brazil)  for  what  England 
has  to  give.  They  must  exchange  in 
such  proportions  as  will  leave  no  un- 
satisfied demand  on  either  side,  to  alter 
values  by  its  competition.  The  buUion 
required  by  England  must  exactly  pay 
for  the  cottons  or  other  English  com- 
modities required  by  Brazil.  If,  how- 
ever, we  suDstitute  for  this  simplicity 
the  degree  of  complication  which  really 
exists,  the  equation  of  intemationiu 
demand  must  be  established  not  be- 
tween the  bullion  wanted  in  England 
and  the  cottons  or  broadcloth  wanted 
in  Brazil,  but  between  the  whole  of  the 
imports  of  England  and  the  whole  of 
her  exports.  The  demand  in  foreign 
countnes  for  English  products,  must 
be  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the 
demand  in  England  for  the  products 
of  foreign  countries;  and  all  foreign 
commodities,  bullion  among  the  rest, 
must  be  exchanged  against  English 
products  in  such  proportions,  as  wiU, 
by  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  de- 
mand, establish  this  ei^^uilibrium. 

There  is  nothing  m  the  peculiar 
nature  or  uses  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  should  make  them  an  exception 
tu  the  general  principles  of  demand. 
So  far  as  they  are  wanted  for  purposes 
of  luxury  or  the  arts,  the  demand  in- 
creases with  the  cheapness,  in  the 
same  irregular  way  as  the  demand  for 
any  other  commodity.  So  far  as  they 
are  required  for  money,  the  demand 
increases  with  the  cheapness  in  a  per- 
fectly regular  way,  the  quantity  needed 
being  always  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  value.  This  is  the  onlv  real  dif- 
ferenoe,  in  respect  to  demand,  between 


money  and  other  things ;  and  ibr  tkr 
present  purpose  it  is  a  di£braioe  alto 
g^her  immateriaL 

TMoney,  then,  if  imported  wMj  m s 
merchandize,  will,  like  other  imj^oitMl 
commodities,  be  of  lowest  value  in  the 
countries  for  whose  exports  there  is  ^ 
^atest  foreign  demand,  and  whick 
have  themselves  ih^  least  demand  fir 
foreign  commoditiesj  To  these  two  cn^ 
cumstances  it  is  however  necessair  ti 
add  two  others,  which  produce  tneir 
effect  through  cost  of  carriage.  Tin 
cost  of  obtaining  bullion  is  ccHnpoonded 
of  two  elements ;  the  goods  ^  v<en  to  pi» 
chase  it,  and  the  expense  m  transport: 
of  which  last,  the  bullion  oonntries  wiD 
bear  a  part  (though  an  uncertaii 
part)  in  the  adjustment  of  intematiooit 
values.  The  expense  of  transport  ii 
partly  that  of  carrying  the  goods  to  thi 
bullion  countries,  and  partly  that  d 
bringing  back  the  bullion :  both  ihtm 
items  are  influenoed  by  the  distanoi 
from  the  mines ;  and  the  former  isaki 
much  affected  by  the  buDdness  of  tb 
goods.  Couutiies  whose  exportabb 
produce  consists  of  the  finer  manii^ 
tures,  obtain  bullion,  as  well  as  al 
other  foreign  articles,  cestorit  pankiUt 
at  less  expense  than  countries  whiek 
export  nothing  but  bulky  raw  prodooa 

To  be  qmte  accurate,  therefor8,«t 
must  say--4The  oountries  whoee  si- 
portable  productions  are  most  in  dt> 
mand  abroad,  and  contain  ereatail 
value  in  smallest  bulk,  which  an 
nearest  to  the  mines,  and  which  hsvi 
least  demand  for  foreign  producdosi, 
are  those  in  which  money  will  be  al 
lowest  value,  or  in  other  word%  is 
which  -pTJauB  will  habitually  range  tki 
highest,  if  we  are  speaking  not  oif  tki 
value  ofmoney,  but  of  its  cost  (that  ii^ 
the  quantity  of  the  countiy's  labov 
which  must  be  expended  to  obtain  it), 
we  must  add  to  these  four  conditkna 
of  cheapness  a  fifth  condition,  naoHilT, 
^*  whose  productive  industry  is  the  dual 
efficient.  This  Ust,  however,  dofl 
not  at  all  affect  the  value  of  moosy, 
estimated  in  commodities :  it  afiaeli 
the  general  abundance  and  frcflhj 
with  which  all  things,  money  and  co» 
modities  together,  can  be  oUained. 

Although,  therefora^  Mr.  Ssnor  ii 
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I  uMMiiBtiiifp  ont  til6  j 
mk  kboQr  M  tna  chief  cause 
£b  pncbai  metab  are  obtaiDcd 
umtt  bj  England  than  hy  most 
foooBtriet,  I  cannot  admit  that  it 
I  aoQOimts  for  their  being  of  less 
i;  ibr  their  going  leas  far  in  the 
Me  of  commodities.  This,  in  so 
lit ii a  fiict,  and  not  an  illusion, 

hf  oocasioned  bj  the  great  de- 
1  in  form^  countries  for  the 
eeommodities  of  England,  and  the 
nStf  imbulkj  character  of  those 
loditieB,  compared  with  the  com, 
itiinber,  sugar,  wool,  hides,  tallow, 
h  flix,  tobacco,  raw  cotton,  &o^ 
k  farm  the  exports  of  other  com- 
U  ooontries.  These  two  causes 
leooont  fbr  a  somewhat  hieher 
I  of  senend  prices  in  England 

dwwhere,  notwithstanding  the 
iHictmff  influence  of  her  own 
tdamnd  for  foreign  commodities, 
ihowerer,  strongly  of  opinion  that 
ngh  prices  of  commodities  and 
Ittdiasing  power  of  money  in 
■K^  are  more  apparent  than  real 
I  based,  is  somewhat  dearer ;  and 
imposes  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
■Store  when  the  income  is  small 
fh  fiimilj  hrgPf  that  to  such 
b  England  is  a  dear  country, 
m^  also,  of  most  descriptious 
■aer  than  in  the  other  countries  of 
itf  torn  the  less  costly  mode  of 
!  of  the  poorer  classes  on  the 
kaat  But  manu&ctured  commo- 
(emept  most  of  those  in  which 
tute  is  required)  are  decidedly 
Br;  or  would  be  so^  if  buyers 
he  content  with  the  same  quality 
and  and  of  workmanship.  What 
isd  the  deamess  of  hying  in 
Bd,  is  mainljir  an  affair  not  of 
llgr  bat  of  foolish  custom ;  it  being 
t  imperatiTe  by  all  classes  in 
id  aboifo  the  condition  of  a  day- 
r.  that  the  things  they  consume 
either  be  of  the  same  quality 
MM  need  by  much  richer  people, 
Mt  should  be  as  nearly  as  po»- 
Bdistingmshable  from  them  in 
I  sppeunance. 

Aom  the  preceding  considera- 
mppemn  that  those  are  greatly 


in  error  who  contend  that  the  Talue 
of  moneyi  in  comitriee  where  it  is  an 
imported  oommoditv,  must  be  entirely 
related  by  its  yaloe  in  the  countries 
which  produce  it;  and  cannot  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  any  permanent  manner 
unless  some  change  has  taken  place  in 
ihe  cost  of  production  at  the  mines. 
On^  the  contrary,  any  eircumstanoe 
(which  disturbs  the  conation  of  inter- 
national demand  witn  respect  to  a 
particular  country,  not  oidy  may,  but 
must,  affect  the  value  of  money  in  that 
country — its  yalue^t  the  mines  re- 
maining the  sameJ  The  opening  of 
a  new  branch  of  export  trade  from 
England:  an  increase  in  the  foreign 
demand  for  English  products,  either  by 
the  natural  course  of  events  or  by  the 
abrogaticm  of  duties ;  a  check  to  the 
demand  in  England  for  foreign  com- 
modities, by  the  laying  on  of  import 
duties  in  England  or  of  export  duties 
elsewhere ;  these  and  all  other  events 
of  similar  tendency,  would  make  the 
imports  of  England  (bullion  and  other 
things  taken  together)  no  longer  an 
equivalent  for  tne  exports;  and  the 
countries  which  take  her  exports  would 
be  obliged  to  offer  their  commodities, 
and  bulUon  among  the  rest,  on  cheaper 
terms,  in  order  to  re-establish  the 
equation  of  demand :  and  thus  England 
would  obtain  money  cheaper,  and  would 
ao(][mre  a  ^nerally  higher  range  of 
prices.  Incidents  the  reverse  of  these 
would  produce  effects  the  reverse — 
would  reduce  prices ;  or,  in  other  words, 
raise  the  value  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
money  would  be  thus  raised  in  value 
only  with  respect  to  home  commodities : 
in  relation  to  aU  imported  articles  it 
would  remain  as  before,  since  their 
values  would  be  affected  in  the  same 
way  and  in  the  same  degree  with  its 
own.  A  country  which,  from  any  of  the 
causes  mentioned,  gets  money  cheaper, 
obtains  all  ns  other  imports  cheaper 
likewise. 

It  is  br  no  means  necessary  that  the 
increased  demand  for  English  commo 
dities,  which  enables  En^cland  to  sup- 
ply  herself  with  bullion  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  should  be  a  demand  in  the  mining 
coanthes.  England  might  export  no 
B  JJ      * 
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tlung  whatever  to  those  oountrieB,  and 
yet  might  be  the  oountry  which  ob- 
tained bullion  from  them  on  the  lowest 
tenns,  provided  there  were  a  eofficient 
intensity  of  demand  in  other  foreign 
ooontries  for  English  goods,  ^  which 
woold  be  paid  for  circuitoasly,  with  ^Id 
and  silver  from  the  mining  ooontries. 
The  whole  of  its  exports  are  what  a 
conntry  exchanges  against  the  whole  of 


its  imports,  and  not  its  eip 
imports  to  and  from  any  om 
and  the  general  foreign  dsmi 
prodaotions  will  determine  ni 
valent  it  must  give  for  import 
in  order  to  establish  an  eq 
between  its  sales  and  porcha 
rally;  without  regard  to  the 
nance  of  a  similar  e^uiKbiim 
it  and  any  conntry  singly. 


CHAPTER  XX, 


OP  TRV  VOREIOV  EXCHAV6E8. 


1 1.  We  have  thus  far  considered 
the  precious  metals  as  a  commodity, 
imported  like  other  commodities  in  the 
common  course  of  trade,  and  have  ex- 
amined what  are  the  circumstances 
which  would  in  that  case  determine 
their  value.  But  those  metals  are  also 
imported  in  another  character^  that 
which  belongs  to  them  as  a  medium  of 
exchange;  not  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, to  be  sold  for  money,  but  as 
themseWes  money,  to  pay  a  debt^  or 
ell'ect  a  transtisr  of  property.  It  re- 
mains to  consider  whetiier  the  liability 
of  gold  and  silver  to  be  transported 
from  country  to  country  for  such  pur- 
poses, in  any  way  modifies  the  con- 
clusions we  have  already  arrived  at ;  or 
i>laoes  those  metals  under  a  different 
aw  of  value  frt>m  that  to  which,  in 
common  with  all  other  imported  com- 
modities, they  would  be  suLject  if  in- 
ternational trade  were  an  afiair  of 
direct  barter. 

Money  is  sent  from  one  country  to 
another  for  various  purposes :  such  as 
the  payment  of  tributes  or  subsidies ; 
remittances  of  revenue  to  or  frt)m  de- 
pendencies, or  of  rents  or  other  incomes 
to  their  absent  owners ;  emigration  of 
capital,  or  transmission  of  it  tor  foreign 
investment  The  most  usual  purpose, 
however,  is  that  of  payment  for  goods. 
1 0  show  in  what  circumstances  money 
actually  passes  from  country  to  country 
for  this  or  an^  of  the  other  purposes 
mentioned,  it  is  necessaiy  brieny  to 
state  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  bj 


which  international  trade  Is  c 
when  it  takes  place  not  by  I 
through  the  medium  of  mons 

S  2.  In  practice,  the  eiqpor 
ports  of  a  country  not  onl; 
exchanged  directly  against  e 
but  often  do  not  even  pass  tl 
same  hands.  Each  is  separafa 
and  paid  for  with  money, 
seen,  however,  that^  even  m 
country,  money  does  not  act 
from  hand  to  hand  each  time 
chases  are  made  with  it,  anc 
does  this  happen  between 
countries.  Tne  habitual  mo 
ing  and  receiving  payment 
modities,  between  conntry  an 
is  by  bills  of  exchange. 

A  merchant  in  England,  i 
ported  English  oommoditiei, 
iDg  them  to  his  correspond 
France.  Another  merchant  i 
C,  has  exnported  fVench  ooo 
suppose  of  equivalent  value, 
chant  D  in  England.  It  is 
unnecessary  that  B  in  Fran 
send  monev  to  A  in  England 
D  in  England  should  send 
sum  of  money  to  C  in  Franca 
debt  may  be  applied  to  the  p 
the  other,  and  tne  double  cot 
of  carriage  be  thus  saved,  i 
bill  on  B  for  the  amount  whi 
to  him  :  D,  having  an  equal 
pay  in  Fnmce,  buys  this  ti 
and  sends  it  to  C,  who,  at  t 
tion  of  the  number  of  days 
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Un  lias  to  nm,  prosents  it  to  B  for 
Mtyviont.  Thoa  the  debt  due  from 
Fninoe  to  Bngland,  and  the  debt  due 
from  England  to  France,  are  both  paid 
without  sending  an  ounce  of  gold  or 
■Uyer  from  one  oountrj  to  the  other.  ^ 
In  this  statement,  however,  it  ii 
■apposed  that  the  sum  of  the  debts  due 
from  France  to  Endand,  and  the  sum 
of  those  due  from  England  to  France, 
are  equal;  that  eacn  country  has 
exactly  the  same  number  of  ounces  of 
eold  or  silver  to  pay  and  to  receive. 
This  implies  (if  we  exclude  for  the 
present  any  other  international  pay- 
ments than  tiiose  occurring  in  the 
course  of  commerce,)  that  the  exports 
and  imports  exactly  pay  for  one  an- 
other, or  in  other  words,  that  the  equa- 
tion of  international  demand  is  esta- 
Uisbed.  When  such  is  the  fact,  the 
international  transactions  are  liqui- 
dated without  the  passage  of  any 
money  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
But  if  there  is  a  greater  sum  due  from 
England  to  France,  than  is  due  from 
France  to  England,  or  vice  ver$&f  the 
debts  cannot  be  simply  written  off 
against  one  another.  After  the  one 
has  been  applied,  as  frtr  as  it  will  go, 
towuds  covering  the  other,  the  balance 
must  be  transmitted  in  the  precious 
metals.  In  point  of  fact,  the  merchant 
who  has  the  amount  to  pav,  will  even 
then  pay  for  it  by  a  bill.  When  a 
has  a  remittance  to  make  to  a 


foreign  oounlzy,  he  does  not  himself 
■earSi  for  some  one  who  has  money  to 
leoeive  from  that  country,  and  ask  nim 
far  a  Inll  of  exchange.  In  this  as  in 
«ther  branches  of  business,  there  is  a 
class  of  middlemen  or  brokers,  who 
bring  buyers  and  sellers  together,  or 
stand  between  them,  buying  oills  from 
those  who  have  money  to  receive, 
end  selling  bills  to  those  who  have 
money  to  pay.  When  a  customer 
comes  to  a  broker  for  a  bill  on 
Paris  or  Amsterdam,  the  broker  sells 
to  him,  perhaps  the  bill  he  may  him- 
■elf  have  bought  that  morning  from 
a  mevdiant,  perhaps  a  bill  on  his  own 
onneepondent  in  the  foreign  city :  and 
Id  enable  his  correspondent  to  pay, 
vhen  due,  all  the  bills  he  has  granted, 
hs  fsmite  to  him  all  those  which  he  has 


bought  and  has  not  resold.  In  this 
manner  these  brokers  take  upon  them- 
selves^ the  whole  settlement  of  the 
pecuniary  transactions  between  distant 
places,  being  remunerated  by  a  small 
commission  or  percentage  on  the 
amount  of  each  bill  which  they  either 
sell  or  buy.  Now,  if  the  brokers  find 
that  they  are  asked  for  bills  on  the  one 
part,  to  a  greater  amoimt  than  balls 
are  offered  to  them  on  the  other,  they 
do  not  on  this  account  refuse  to  give 
them;  but  since,  in  that  case,  uiey 
have  no  means  of  enabling  the  corre- 
spondents on  whom  their  bills  are 
drawn,  to  pay  them  when  .due,  except 
by  transmitting  part  of  the  amount  m 
gold  or  silver,  they  require  frt>m  those 
to  whom  they  sell  bills  an  additional 
price,  sufficient  to  cover  the  freight  and 
msurance  of  the  gold  and  silver,  with  a 
profit  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for 
their  trouble  and  for  the  temporary 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  their  capitaL 
This  premium  (as  it  is  called)  the 
buyers  are  willing  to  pay,  because  they 
must  otherwise  go^  to  the  expense  of 
remitting  the  precious  metals  them 
selves,  and  it  is  done  cheaper  by  those 
who  make  doing  it  a  part  of  their  es 
pecial  business.  But  though  only  some 
of  those  who  have  a  debt  to  pay  would 
have  actually  to  remit  money,  all  will 
be  obliged,  by  each  other's  competition, 
to  pay  the  premium ;  and  the  brokers 
are  for  the  same  reason  obliged  to  pay 
it  to  those  whose  bills  they  buy.  The 
reverse  of  all  this  happens,  if  on  the 
comparison  of  exports  and  imports,  the 
country,  instead  of  having  a  balance  to 
pay,  has  a  balance  to  receive.  The 
brokers  find  more  bills  offered  to  them, 
than  are  sufficient  to  cover  those  which 
the^  are  required  to  grant.  Bills  on 
foreign  countries  consequently  fall  to  a 
discount;  and  the  competition  among 
the  brokers,  which  is  exceedingly  ao- 
tive,  prevents  them  from  retaining  this 
discount  as  a  profit  for  themselves,  and 
obliges  them  to  give  the  benefit  of  it  to 
those  who  buy  the  bills  for  the  purposes 
of  remittance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  countries  had 

the  sanie  currency,  as  in  the  progress 

of  political  improvement  thev  one  day 

wiu  have :  and,  as  the  most  familiar  to 
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the  feader,  thongh  not  the  best,  let  us 
■iijDpOBe  tms  currency  to  be  the  English. 
vVnen  Ihigland  had  the  same  number 
of  pounds  sterling  to  pay  to  France, 
¥7liich  France  had  to  pay  to  her,  one 
B«t  of  merchants  in  England  would 
w«nt  bills,  and  another  set  would  have 
bifls  to  dispose  o(  for  the  very  same 
POmber  of  pounds  sterling ;  and  conse- 
Muently  a  bill  on  France  for  lOOZ. 
wdnld  sell  for  exactly  lOOZ.,  or,  in  the 
phraseologyof merchants,  the  exchange 
would  be  at  par.  As  France  also,  on 
this  supposition,  would  have  an  equal 
number  of  pounds  sterling  to  pay  and 
to  reoeive,  bills  on  England  would  be 
at  par  in  France,  whenever  bills  on 
France  were  at  par  in  England. 

I^  however,  England  had  a  lar^ 
sum  to  pay  to  France  than  to  receive 
from  her,  there  would  be  persons  re- 
quiring bills  on  France  for  a  greater 
number  of  pounds  sterling  than  there 
were  bills  drawn  by  persons  to  whom 
money  was  due.  A  bill  on  France  for 
1002.  would  then  sell  for  more  than 
1002.,  and  bills  would  be  said  to  be  at 
a  premium.  The  premium,  however, 
could  not  exceed  the  cost  and  risk  of 
making  the  remittance  in  gold,  toge- 
ther with  a  trifling  profit ;  because  if 
it  did,  the  debtor  would  send  the  gold 
itself  in  preference  to  buying  the  bill. 

K,  on  the  contrary,  England  had 
more  money  to  receive  from  France 
than  to  pay,  there  would  be  bills  offered 
for  a  greater  number  of  pounds  than 
were  wanted  for  remittance,  and  the 
price  of  bills  would  fall  below  par :  a 
bill  for  1002.  might  be  bought  for  some- 
what less  than  1002.,  and  bills  would  be 
said  to  be  at  a  discount. 

When  England  has  more  to  pay  than 
to  receive,  France  has  more  to  receive 
than  to  pay,  and  vice  versd.  When, 
therefore,  in  England,  bills  on  France 
bear  a  premium,  then,  in  France,  bills 
on  England  are  at  a  discount:  and 
when  bills  on  France  are  at  a  discount 
in  England,  bills  on  England  are  at  a 
premium  in  France.  If  they  are  at 
^ar  in  either  country,  they  are  so,  as 
tre  have  already  seen,  in  both. 

llius  do  matters  stand  between 
coimtries,  or  places,  which  have  the 
same  currency.  So  much  of  barbarism,  i 


however,  still  remains  in  thi 
tions  of  the  most  civilized  nal 
ahnost  all  independent  oonnti 
to  assert  their  nationality  I 
to  their  own  inconvenience  i 
their  neighbours,  a  peculiai 
of  their  own.  To  our  presei 
this  makes  no  other  diffen 
that  instead  of  speaking  of  0 
of  money,  we  have  to  speak 
lent  sums.  By  equivalent  si 
both  currencies  are  compos 
same  metal,  are  meant  m 
contain  exactly  the  same  q 
the  metal,  in  weight  and  fine 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  F 
England,  the  metals  are  difie 
is  meant  is  that  the  quantity 
the  one  sum,  and  the  quantr 
in  the  other,  are  of  the  sam* 
the  general  market  of  the  wo 
being  no  material  differeno 
one  place  and  another  in  tl 
value  of  these  metals.  & 
francs  to  be  (as  within  a  tri 
tion  it  is)  the  eouivalent  c 
sterling.  The  debts  and  ere 
two  countries  would  be  eqnal 
one  owed  as  many  times  25 
the  other  owed  pounds.  ^ 
was  the  case,  a  bill  on  Franc 
francs  would  be  worth  in 
1002.,  and  a  bill  on  Englan( 
would  be  worth  in  France  2i 
The  exchange  is  then  said 
par :  and  25  francs  Tin  realit 
and  a  trifle  more)^  is  called 
exchange  with  France.  Whe 
owed  to  France  more  than  1 
lent  of  what  France  owed  to 
for  2500  francs  would  be  at  1 
that  is,  would  be  worth  more 
When  France  owed  to  Eng 
than  the  equivalent  of  wha 
owed  to  France,  a  bill  for  ii 
would  be  worth  less  than 
would  be  at  a  discount. 

When  bills  on  foreign  co 
at  a  premium,  it  is  custon 
that  the  exchanges  are  a 
country,  or  unfavourable  to  i 

*  Written  before  the  etuuigi 
tive  value  of  the  two  metals  pro 
gold  discoveries.  The  par  of  i 
tween  gold  and  diver  curreno! 
riable,  and  no  one  can  for 
it  will  uitimateiy  rest. 
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CO  understand  these  phrases,  we  must 
take  notice  of  what  "  the  exchange," 
in  the  language  of  merchants,  really 
means.  It  means  the  power  which  the 
money  of  the  conntxij  has  of  purchasing 
the  money  of  other  countries.  Sup- 
posing 25  francs  to  he  the  exact  par  of 
exchange,  then  when  it  requires  more 
than  lOOZ.  to  hay  a  hill  for  2500  francs, 
1002.  of  English  money  are  worth  less 
than  their  real  equivalent  of  French 
money :  and  this  is  called,  an  exchange 
anfavonrahle  to  Eneland.  The  only 
persons  in  England,  however,  to  whom 
it  is  really  unt'avouiahle,  are  those  who 
have  money  to  pay  in  France ;  for  they 
come  into  the  hul  market  as  huyers, 
and  have  to  pay  a  premium:  hut  to 
those  who  have  money  to  receive  in 
Franoe,  the  same  state  of  things  is 
&vourable ;  for  they  come  as  sellers, 
and  receive  the  premium.  The  pre- 
mimn,  however,  inoicates  that  a  balance 
is  due  by  ihigland,  which  might  have  to 
be  eventuallv  liquidated  in  the  precious 
metals :  and  since,  according  to  the  old 
theory,  the  benefit  of  a  trade  consisted 
in  bnn^ne  money  into  the  countiy, 
this  prcjucuce  introduced  the  practice 
cf  calling  the  exchange  favourable 
when  it  indicated  a  balance  to  receive, 
and  nn&vourable  when  it  indicated 
one  to  pay:  and  the  phrases  in  turn 
tended  to  maintain  the  prejudice. 

§  3.  It  might  be  supposed  at  first 
ai^t  that  when  the  exchange  is  un- 
&vour»ble,  or  in  other  woids,  when 
bills  are  at  a  premium,  the  premium 
mnst  always  amount  to  a  full  e(|ui- 
▼alent  for  the  cost  of  transmitting 
money:  since,  as  there  is  really  a 
balance  to  pay,  and  as  the  full  cost 
most  therefore  be  incurred  by  some  of 
those  who  have  remittances  to  make, 
their  competition  will  compel  all  to 
tulnnit  to  an  equivalent  sacrifice.  And 
such  would  certainly  be  the  case,  if  it 
were  always  necessanr  that  whatever 
is  destinea  to  be  paid  should  be  paid 
jmmediatelv.  The  expectation  of  great 
sod  immediate  foreign  payments  some- 
tunes  prodaces  a  most  startlins^  efiect 
Ci  the  exchanges.*  But  a  small  excess 

*  On  tlM  newt  of  BoiutpMrtel  landing  from 
^Ikflb  tto  psioe  of  MUs  tuinotonA  In  on«  day 


of  imports  above  exports,  or  any  other 
small  amount  of  debt  to  be  paid  to 
foreign  countries,  does  not  usually  afi'ect 
the  exchanges  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
cost  and  risk  of  transporting  bullion. 
The  length  of  credit  allowed,  generally 
permits,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
debtors,  a  postponement  of  payment, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  balance  may 
turn  the  other  way,  and  restore  the 
equality  of  debts  and  credits  without 
any  actual  transmission  of  the  metals. 
And  this  is  the  more  likely  to  happen, 
as  there  is  a  selfa^usting  power  in 
the  variations  of  the  exchange  itselfl 
Bills  are  at  a  premium  because^  a 
greater  money  value  has  been  im- 
ported than  exported.  But  the  pre- 
mium is  itself  an  extra  profit  to  those 
who  export.  Besides  toe  price  they 
obtain  for  their  goods,  they  draw  for 
the  amount  and  gain  the  premium.  It 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of 
profit  to  those  who  import.  Besides 
the  price  of  the  goods,  they  have  to 
pay  a  premium  for  remittance.  So 
that  what  is  called  an  unfavourable 
exchange  is  an  encouragement  to  ex- 
port, and  a  discouragement  to  import 
And  if  the  balance  due  is  of  small 
amount,  and  is  the  consequence  of 
some  merely  casual  disturbance  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  it  is  soon 
liquidated  in  commodities,  and  the  ac- 
count a(yu8ted  by  means  of  bills,  with- 
out the  transmission  of  any  bullion. 
Not  so,  however,  when  the  excess  of 
in^rts  above  exports,  which  has  made 


as  much  as  t«n  per  c«nt.  Of  course  this  pre* 
mium  was  not  a  mere  equivalent  for  cost  ol 
carriage,  since  the  freight  of  such  an  article 
as  gold,  eren  with  the  addition  of  war  in- 
surance, could  never  have  amounted  to  so 
much.  This  great  price  was  an  equivalent 
not  iSor  the  difBcnlty  of  sending  gold,  but  for 
the  anticipated  difficulty  of  procuring  it  to 
send ;  the  expectation  being  that  there  would 
be  such  immense  remittances  to  the  Conti- 
nent in  subsidies  and  for  the  support  of 
armies,  as  would  press  hard  on  the  stock  of 
bullion  in  the  country  (which  was  then  en- 
tirely denuded  of  specie),  and  this,  too,  in  a 
shorter  time  than  would  allow  of  its  being 
replenished.  Accordingly  the  price  of  bul- 
lion rose  likewise,  with  the  same  snddenneas. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  took 
place  daring  the  Bank  restriction.  Inaoon^ 
vertiblt  state  of  the  currency,  no  sach  thing 
could  hava  occurred  until  tbt  Bank  stopped 
payment. 
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the  exchange  imfiftvoiirable,  arisei  from 
a  pennanent  cause.  In  that  case,  what 
disturbed  the  equilibrium  must  have 
been  the  state  of  price's,  and  it  can 
onl^  be  restored  by  acting  on  prices. 
It  18  impossible  that  prices  should  be 
such  as  to  invite  to  an  excess  of  im- 
ports, and  yet  the  exports  should  be 
kept  permanently  up  to  the  imports  by 
the  extra  profit  on  exportation  derived 
(rom  the  premium  on  bills ;  for  if  the 
ixports  were  kept  up  to  the  imports, 
bills  would  not  be  at  a  premium, 
and  the  extra  profit  would  not  exist. 
It  is  through  the  prices  of  conunodities 
that  the  correction  must  be  adminis- 
tered. 

^  Disturbances,  therefore,  of  the  equi- 
librium of  imports  and  exports,  and 
consequent  disturbances  of  the  ex- 
change, may  be  considered  as  of  two 
classes ;  the  one  casual  or  accidental, 
which,  if  not  on  too  large  a  scale,  cor- 
rect themselves  through  the  premium 
on  bills,  without  any  transmission  of 
the  precious  metals :  the  other  arising 
from  the  general  state  of  prices,  which 
cannot  be  corrected  without  tne  sub- 
traction of  actual  money  from  the  cir- 
culation of  one  of  the  countries,  or  an 
annihilation  of  credit  equivalent  to  it ; 
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since  the  mere  transmissioD  of  \iM 
(as  distinguished  frt>m  monej)^l 
having  any  effect  on  prices,  ii  tfj 
avail  to  abate  the  cause  firam  4 
the  disturbance  prtJceeded. 

It  remains  to  observe,  that  thej 
changes  do  not  depend  on  the  iNH 
of  debts  and  credits  with  each  om 
separately,  but  with  all  conntrieatll 
together.  England  may  owe  a  bdhj 
of  payments  to  France;  butttdoen 
follow  that  the  exchange  with  IM 
will  be  against  England,  and  tint  I 
on  France  will  be  at  a  prenimB;! 
cause  a  balance  may  be  dne  toEofi 
from  Holland  or  Hamburgh,  inj 
may  pay  her  debts  to  France  wi&  I 
on  those  places ;  which  is  teduM 
called  arbitration  of  exchange.  11 
is  some  little  additional  expeiiie,|d 
commission  and  partly  loss  cSwm 
in  settling  debts  in  this  diMi 
manner,  and  to  the  extent  of  i 
small  dififorence  the  exchange  w 
one  country  may  vary  apart  mm  i 
with  others ;  but  in  the  main,  w^ 
changes  with  all  foreign  oonntriei w 
togetner,  according  as  the  oooniiyl 
a  balance  to  receive  or  to  I»7  H 
^neral  result  of  its  iMgn  m 
tions. 
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OP  tBE  DIBTBIBUTION  OF  THB   PRECIOUS  MBTAUI  TBBOUGH  THE 
OOMMBROIAL  WORLD. 


I  1.  Hayihg  now  examined  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  commercial 
transactions  between  nations  are  ac- 
tually conduded,  we  have  next  to  in- 
quire whether  this  mode  of  conduct- 
ing them  makes  any  difference  in  the 
conclusions  respecting  international 
values,  which  we  previously  arrived  at 
on  the  hypothesis  of  barter. 

The  nearest  analog  would  lead  us 
to  presume  the  negative.  We  did  not 
find  that  the  intervention  of  money  and 
its  substitutes  made  any  difference  in 
the  law  of  value  as  applied  to  adjacent 
places.  Things  which  would  have  been 


equal  in  value  if  the  mode  of  exflU 
hkd  been  by  barter,  are  ^^of^ 
sums  of  money.  The  iatrodiK9> 
money  is  a  mere  addition  of  one  i 
commoditv,  of  which  the  valneiij 
lated  by  the  same  laws  as  thilB 
other  commodities.  We  shall  jw 
surprised,  therefore,  if  we  find  w 
temational  values  adso  are  dsitfi 
b^  the  same  causes  underamoM^ 
bill  system,  as  they  would  he  i 
a  system  of  barter;  and  thtt4 
has  little  to  do  in  the  matter,  li 
to  fhniish  a  oonyenient  mode  tf ' 
paring  vaiooa. 
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itero)umge  It,  In  lobfltanoe  and 
■rterl  wnoever  sells  oommodi- 
maaSjt  and  with  that  money 
ber  goods,  reafly  bojs  those 
ith  am  own  oommodities.  And 
ttions:  their  trade  is  a  mere 
e  of  ozports  for  imports ;  and 

money  is  employed  or  not, 
ire  only  in  their  permanent 
len  the  exports  and  imports 
pay  for  each  other.  When 
be  case,  equal  sums  of  money 
from  each  country  to  the  other, 
I  are  settled  b^  bills,  and  there 
ance  to  be  paid  in  the  precious 

The  trade  is  in  a  state^  like 
ich  is  called  in  mechanics  a 
I  of  stable  equilibrium, 
le  process  by  which  things  are 
back  to  this  state  when  they 
»  deviate  from  it,  is,  at  least 
ly,  not  the  same  in  a  barter 
ad  in  a  money  system.  Under 
the  country  which  wants  more 
than  its  exports  will  pay  for, 
nr  its  exports  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
le  means  of  creating  a  demand 
.  sufficient  to  re-establish  the 
om.  When  money  is  used,  the 
leema  to  do  a  thing  totally  dif- 
She  takes  the  additional  im- 
the  same  price  as  before,  and 
exports  no  equivalent,  the 
of  nayments    turns    against 

excnange  becomes  un&vour- 
l  the  difference  has  to  be  paid 
y.  This  is  in  appearance  a 
met  operation  from  the  former. 
«  if  it  dififers  in  its  essence, 
1  its  mechanism, 
be  country  which  has  the 
to  pay  be  England,  and  the 
rhich  receives  it,  France.  By 
Buission  of  the  precious  metals, 
tt^  of  the  currency  is  dimi- 
I  lEngland,  and  increased  in 

This  I  am  at  liberty  to  as- 
i»  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it 

a  yeiy  erroneous  assumption 
in  legard  to  aU  payments  of 
mal  balances.  A  balance  which 
to  be  paid  once,  such  as  the 
maderor  an  extra  importation 
I  a  season  of  dearth,  may  be 

boards,  or  from  the  reserves 
v^  without  acting  on  the  cir- 


oulation.  But  we  are  now  supposing 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  imports  over 
exports,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
equation  of  international  demand  is  nol 
yet  established :  that  there  is  at  the 
ordinaiT  prices  a  permanent  demand 
in  England  for  more  French  soods  than 
the  English  goods  required  m  fVance 
at  the  ordinary  prices  will  pay  for. 
When  this  is  the  case,  if  a  change  were 
not  made  in  the  prices,  there  would  be 
a  perpetually  renewed  balance  to  be 
paid  m  money.  The  imports  require 
to  be  permanently  diminished,  or  the 
exports  to  be  increased;  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  prices ; 
and  hence,  even  if  the  balances  are  at 
first  paid  from  hoards,  or  by  the  ex- 
portation of  bullion,  they  will  reach 
the  circulation  at  last^  for  until  they 
do,  nothing  can  stop  the  drain. 
^VV^hen,  therefore,  the  state  of  prices 
is  such  that  the  equation  of  inter- 
national demand  cannot  establish  it- 
self, the  country  requiring  more  im- 
ports than  can  be  paid  for  by  the 
exports ;  it  is  a  sign  that  the  country 
has^  more  of  the  precious  metals  or 
their  substitutes,  in  circulation,  than 
can  permanently  drcnlate,  and  muHt 
necessarily  part  with  soma  of  them 
before  the  l»alance  can  be  restored.  I 
llie  currency  is  accordingly  contractt^d : ' 
prices  fall,  and  among  the  rest,  the 
prices  of  exportable  articles ;  for  which, 
accordingly,  there  arises,  in  foreign 
countries,  a  greater  demand:  w]n\e 
imported  commodities  have  posKibly 
risen  in  price,  from  the  influx  or  money 
into  foreign  countries,  and  at  all  events 
have  not  participated  in  the  general 
fall.  But  until  the  increased  cheapness 
of  English  goods  induces  foreign  coun- 
tries to  take  a  greater  pecuniary  value, 
or  until  the  increased  deamess  (positive 
or  comparative)  of  foreign  goods  makes 
England  take  a  less  pecuniary  value, 
the  exports  of  England  will  be  no 
nearer  to  paying  for  the  imports  than 
before,  ana  the  stream  of  the  precious 
metals  which  had  boKun  to  flow  out  of 
England,  will  still  flow  on.  This  ef- 
flux will  continue,  until  the  fall  of  prices 
in  England  brings  within  reach  of 
the  foreign  market  some  oommodity 
which  EIngland  did  not  previously  send 
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thitlier;  or  until  the  redaoed  price  of 
the  things  which  she  did  send,  has 
forced  a  demand  abroad  for  a  sofiGioient 
qnantitj  to  pay  for  the  imports,  aided, 
perhaps,  by  a  redaction  of  the  fJnglish 
demand  for  forei^  goods,  through 
their  enhanced  price,  either  positive 
or  comparative. 

Now  this  is  the  very  process  which 
took  place  on  onr  original  sapposition 
oX  barter.    Not  only,^  therefore,  does 

le  trade  between  nations  tend  to  the 
'same  equilibrimn  between  exports  and 
imports,  whether  money  is  emnloyed 
or  not,  but  the  means  by  whicn  this 
e<}uilibrium  is  established  are  essen- 
tiaUy  the  sam^  The  coontry  whose 
exports  are  not^  sufficient  to  pay  for 
her  imports,  offers  them  on  cheaper 
terms,  until  she  succeeds  in  forcing  the 
necessary  demand :  in  other  words,  the 
Equation  of  International  Demand, 
under  a  money  system  as  well  as 
under  a  barter  system,  is  the  law  of 
international  trade.  Ijvery  country 
exj>orts  and  imports  the  very  same 
thmgs,  and  in  the  very  same  quantity, 
under  the  one  system  as  under  the 
other.  In  a  barter  system,  the  trade 
gravitates  to  the  point  at  which  the 
sum  of  the  imports  exactly  exchanges 
for  the  sum  of  the  exports :  in  a  money 
system,  it  gravitates  to  the  point  at 
which  the  sum  of  the  imports  and  the 
sum  of  the  exports  exchange  for  the 
same  quantity  of  money.  And  since 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  the 
exports  and  imports  which  are  equal 
in  money  price,  would,  if  money  were 
not  used,  precisely  exchange  for  one 
another.* 

*  The  subjoined  extract  from  the  separate 
Essay  previously  referred  to,  will  give  some 
assistance  in  following  the  course  of  the  phe- 
nomena.  It  is  adapted  to  the  imaginary  case 
used  for  illustration  throughout  tliat  Essay, 
the  case  of  a  trade  between  England  and 
Germany  in  cloth  and  linen. 

'*  We  may  at  first  make  whatever  suppoel- 
tion  we  will  with  respect  to  the  value  of 
money.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  trade,  the  price  of 
<loth  is  the  same  in  both  countries,  namely, 
six  shillings  per  yard.  As  10  yards  of  doth 
were  supposed  to  exchange  in  England  for 
16  yards  of  linen,  in  Germany  for  20,  we  must 
suppose  that  linen  is  sold  in  England  at  four 
•hillings   per  yard,  in  Germany  at  three. 


§  2.  It  thus  appears  that  tlM 
international  values,  and,  oooieq 
the  division  of  the  advantageic 
among  the  nations  whioh  oair 
are  the  same  on  the  rapon 
mone^  as  they  would  be  in  a 
barter.  [  In  international,  as  in  o 
domestio  interchanges,  mooe] 
commerce  onlv  what  oil  is 
chinery,  or  railways  to  looooM 
contrivance  to  diminish  fiicti< 
order  still  further  to  test  tin 
elusions,  let  us  proceed  to  ie« 
on  the  supposition  of  money,  a  ( 
which  we  nave  already  investii 
the  hypothesis  of  burter,  nai 
what  extent  the  benefit  of  aai 
ment  in  the  production  of  an  ex 
article,  is  participated  in  byti 
tries  importing  it. 

The  improvement  may  eithc 
in  the  cheapening  of  some  artk 
was  already  a  staple  productio 
country,  or  in  the  establish 
some  new  branch  of  indiuti 
some  process  rendering  an  ai 
portable  which  had  not  tiU  tl 
exported  at  all.  It  will  be  oo 
to  begin  with  the  case  of  anew< 
being  somewhat  the  simpler  oi 

The  first  efiect  is  that  til 
falls  in  price,  and  a  demand  i 
it  abroad.  This  new  export) 
turbs  the  balance,  turns  the  ei 
money  flows  into  the  countr 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  Engl 
continues  to  flow  until  prices  i 
higher  range  of  prices  will  i 
check  the  demand  in  foreign 
for  the  new  article  of  export: 
diminish  the  demand  whici 
abroad   for  the    other   thinj 

Cost  of  carriage  and  importer's 
left,  as  before,  out  of  consideratkM 

'*  In  this  state  of  prices,  cloth,  it 
cannot  yet  be  exported  from  Ei 
Germany:  but  linen  can  be  imp 
Germany  into  England.  It  wiU  I 
in  the  first  instance,  the  linen  n 
for  in  money. 

'*  The  efiSux  of  money  from  Si 
its  influx  into  Germany,  wUl  n 

J  trices  in  the  latter  country,  and '. 
n  the  former.  Linen  will  rise  i 
above  three  shillings  per  yard, 
above  six  shillings.  Linen  in  Kb| 
imported  from  Germany,  wiU  (i 
cai'riage  is  not  reckoned)  lihk  1 
price  as  in  that  country,  while  el 
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in  the  habit  of  exportiiiff . 
rill  thoB  be  diminishea ; 
same  time  the  English 

more  money,  will  haye 
or  of  pnrchamng  foreign 

If  they  make  nie  of  this 

Iff.  Ab  loon  M  tiM  prlM  of 
>  England  than  in  Qwauaaj, 
M  •sported,  and  tha  price  of 
nj  will  fUl  to  what  it  is  in 
Dg  as  the  cloth  exported  does 
aj  for  the  Unen  imported. 
Jnae  to  flow  tnm  Ensland 
md  prices  generallj  will  con- 
England  and  rise  in  Ovt- 
tuit  howerer,  of  doth  in 
will  fkll  in  Oennanj  also, 
d  for  it  will  increase.  By 
a  in  Germany,  linen  most 
sJso,  and  the  demand  for  it 
As  cloth  fell  in  prlee  and 
e  would  be  some  partioolar 
tides,  at'wiiich  the  doth  ex- 
inen  imported  would  exaolly 
ther.  At  this  point  prloes 
because  money  would  then 
It  of  England  into  Germany, 
t  might  be,  would  entirely 
s  circumstances  and  incUna- 
rehasers  on  both  sides.  If 
did  not  mudi  Increase  the 
n  Germany,  and  the  rise  of 
iminish  very  rapidly  the  de- 
Bngland,  much  money  must 
quUibrium  is  restored ;  doth 
much,  and  linen  would  rise, 
jerhaps,  had  to  pay  nearly  as 
'hen  she  produced  it  for  her- 
n  the  contrary,  the  fkll  of 
ery  rapid  increase  of  the  de- 
ermany,  and  the  rise  of  linen 
duced  Tery  nq^dly  the  de- 
nd  flram  what  it  was  under 
the  first  chei4>ne8s  produced 
if  the  trade;  the  doth  would 
•  to  pay  for  the  linen,  little 
M  between  the  two  countries, 
vdd  derire  a  large  portion  of 
lie  trade.  We  hare  thus  ar- 
f  the  same  condusion,  in  sup> 
oyment  of  money,  which  we 
der  the  supposition  of  barter. 
;>•  the  l>enefit  accrues  to  the 
a  the  trade  is  clear  enouglu 
a  the  commencement  of  the 
timings  per  yard  for  broad* 
ol>tauis  it  at  a  lower  price. 
M  not  the  whole  of  her  ad- 
M  money-prices  of  all  her 
lee  have  risen,  the  money- 
ir  producers  have  increased. 
itage  to  them  in  baying  flrom 
nse  the  price  of  what  they 
1  the  same  ratio  with  their 
;  for  it :  but  it  is  an  advan- 
btnring  anything  which  has 
■till  more,  anytliing  which 
gr,  therefore,  benefit  as  con- 
not  merely  te  the  esttnt  to 


inoreaaed  power  of  porohaBe,  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  imports ;  and  by  this, 
and  the  check  to  exportation,  the 
equilibrium  of  imports  and  exports  will 
be  restored.  Tne  result  to  foreign 
comitries  will  be,  that  they  have  to 

which  doth  has  fldlen,  but  also  to  the  extent 
to  which  other  prices  have  risen.  Suppose 
that  this  is  one-tenth.  The  same  proportioa 
of  their  money-incomes  as  befons  will  suffice 
to  supply  their  other  wants;  and  the  re- 
mainder, being  increased  one-tenth  in 
amount,  will  enable  them  to  purchase  one- 
tenth  more  doth  than  before,  even  though 
doth  hadnot  flOlen  :  bntithasfollen ;  so  that 
they  are  doubly  gsiners.  They  purchase 
the  same  quantity  with  less  money,  and  have 
more  to  expend  upon  thdr  other  wants. 

'*In  England,  on  the  contrary,  general 
money-prices  have  follen.  Linen,  however, 
has  follen  more  than  the  rest,  haviiw  been 
lowered  in  price  by  imp<Mtati<m  from  a 
country  where  it  was  cheaper;  whereas  the 
others  have  follen  only  from  the  consequent 
efflux  of  money.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, the  general  fall  of  money-pnceSi  the 
English  producers  will  be  exactly  as  thmr 
were  in  all  k>ther  respects,  while  they  win 
gain  as  pnrdiasers  of  linen. 

**  The  greater  the  efflux  of  money  required 
to  restore  the  equilibrium,  the  grisater  will 
be  the  gain  of  Germany,  both  by  the  fall  of 
cloth  snd  by  the  rise  of  her  general  prices. 
The  less  the  efflux  of  money  requisite,  the 
greater  will  be  the  gain  of  England  i  because 
the  price  of  linen  will  continue  lower,  and 
her  general  prices  will  not  be  reduced  so 
much.  It  must  not.  however,  be  imagined 
that  hi|^  money-prices  are  a  good,  and  low 
money-prices  an  evil,  in  themselves.  But 
the  higher  the  genersl  money-prices  in  any 
oountiy,  the  greater  will  be  uiat  country's 
means  of  purdiasing  those  commodities, 
whidi,  being  imported  firom  abroad,  are  in- 
dependent of  the  ciusei  which  keep  prices 
high  at  home." 

In  practice,  the  cloth  and  the  Unen  would 
uot,  as  here  supposed,  be  at  the  same  price 
in  England  and  in  Germany :  each  would  be 
dearer  in  money-price  in  the  country  which 
imported  than  in  that  which  produced  it,  by 
the  amount  of  the  cost  of  caniage,  together 
with  the  <»rdinary  profit  on  the  importer's 
capital  for  the  aversge  length  of  time  which 
elapsed  before  the  commodity  could  be  dis- 
posed of.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  each 
country  pays  the  cost  of  carrii^  of  the  com- 
modity it  imports ;  for  the  addition  of  this 
item  to  the  price  may  operate  as  a  greater 
check  to  demand  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other;  and  the  equation  of  international 
demand,  and  consequent  equilibrium  of  pay- 
ments, may  not  be  maintained.  Money 
would  then  flow  out  of  one  country  into  the 
other,  until,  in  the  manner  ahready  illus- 
trated, the  equilibrium  was  restored:  and. 
when  this  was  efllsoted,  one  ooontry  would 
be  paying  more  than  Its  ownooft  of  oarriafa 
■od  the  other  lev. 
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pay  dearer  than  before  for  their  other 
imports,  and  obtain  the  new  commodity 
cheaper  than  before,  but  not  ao  much 
theaper  as  England  hersel  f  does.  I  say 
this,  being  well  aware  that  the  article 
would  be  actually  at  the  Tory  same 
price  (cost  of  carriage  excepted)  in 
England  and  in  other  countries.  The 
cheapness,  however,  of  the  article  is 
not  measured  solely  by  the  money- 
price,  but  b^  that  price  compared  with 
the  money  incomes  of  the  consumers. 
The  price  is  the  same  to  the  English 
and  to  the  foreign  consumers ;  but  the 
former  pa^  that  price  from  money  in- 
comes which  have  been  increased  by 
the  new  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals ;  while  the  latter  ha?e  had  their 
money  incomes  probably  diminished  by 
the  same  cause.  The  trade,  therefore, 
has  not  imparted  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer the  whole,  bnt  only  a  portion,  of 
the  benefit  which  the  English  con- 
sumer has  derived  from  the  improve- 
ment; while  England  has  also  benefited 
Ah  the  prices  of  foreign  commodities. 
/  Thus,  tnen,  any  industrial  improye- 
^  ment  which  leads  to  the  opening  of  a 
new  branch  of  export  trade,  benefits  a 
country  not  only  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  article  in  which  the  improvement 
has  taken  place,  but  by  a  genial 
cheapening  of  all  imported  productsi 

Let  us  now  change  the  hypothesis, 
aud  suppose  that  the  improvement, 
instead  of  creating  a  new  expjort  from 
England,  cheapens  an  existing  one. 
When  we  examined  this  case  on  the 
supposition  of  barter,  it  appeared  to 
us  that  the  foreign  consumers  might 
either  obtain  the  same  benefit  from  the 
improvement  as  England  herself^  or  a 
lees  benefit,  or  even  a  greater  benefit, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
consumption  of  the  cheapened  article  is 
calculated  to  extend  itself  as  the  article 
diminishes  in  price.  The  same  con- 
clusions will  be  found  true  on  the  sup- 
position of  money. 

Let  the  commodity  in  which  there  is 
an  improvement,  be  cloth.  The  first 
effect  of  the  improvement  is  that  its 
price  falls,  and  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  it  in  the  foreign  market.  But 
this  demand  is  of  uncertain  amount 
Suppone  the  tbreign  consumers  to  in- 


crease their  purchases  in  the  eiaol 
ratio  of  the  cheapness,  or  in  othir 
words,  to  lay  out  in  cloth  the  mbn 
sum  of  money  as  before;  the  mbn 
aggregate  payment  as  before  will  U 
due  firom  foreign  countries  to  En^aod, 
the  equilibrium  of  exports  and  impoiti 
will  remain  undisturbed,  and  foreioien 
will  obtain  the  frdl  adrantage  ^the 
increased  cheapness  of  cloth.  'BnA  ^ 
the  foreign  demand  for  cloth  is  of  sock 
a  character  as  to  increase  in  a  greate 
ratio  than  the  cheapness,  a  larger  son 
than  formerly  will  be  due  to  rlnglnrf 
for  cloth,  and  when  paid  will  rub 
English  prices,  the  price  of  doth  i^ 
eluded ;  tnis  rise,  however,  w31  aflect 
only  the  foreign  purchaser,  Enri^ 
incomes  being  raised  in  a  correspondiog 
proportion ;  and  the  foreign  consumer 
will  thus  derive  a  less  advantage  thu 
England  firom  the  improvement.  I(  ot 
the  contrary,  the  cheapening  of  cloth 
does  not  extend  the  foreign  demand  fcr 
it  in  a  proportional  degree^  a  less  son 
of  debts  than  before  will  be  dae  to 
England  for  cloth,  while  there  will  be 
the  usual  sum  of  debts  due  from  Eng- 
land to  foreign  countries ;  the  balance 
of  trade  will  tnm  against  England, 
mone^^  will  be  exported,  prioes(that  rf 
cloth  included)  will  £ei11,  and  cloth  wiD 
eventually  be  cheapened  to  the  foreign 
purchaser  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than 
the  improvement  has  cheapened  it  to 
England.  These  are  the  very  godcId- 
sions  which  we  deduced  on  tne  hypo- 
thesis of  barter. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  discusaioD 
cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in 
the  words  of  Ricardo.*  "uoW  and 
silver  having  been  chosen  for  the  gene- 
ral medium  of  circulation,  they  it, 
bjT  the  competition  of  commerce,  dii- 
tributed  in  such  proportions  amoDir<t 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  ai 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  tb« 
natural  traffic  which  would  take  i\u» 
if  no  such  metals  existed,  and  the  tra-le 
between  countries  were  purely  a  trsti-' 
of  barter."  Of  this  principle,  so  ferti!- 
in  consequences,  previous  to  which  tb« 
theory  of  foreign  trade  was  an  anintei- 
ligible  chaos,  Mr.  Kicaido,  thoogh  hi 

•  FHHeipUt  nfFolUical  Htmtnmm  md  itat 
Hf,  Srd  ad.  p.  lU.  ^^ 
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did  not  pnrsTie  it  into  its  ramificationBy 
wa§  the  real  originator.  No  writer  who 
preceded  him  appears  to  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  it :  and  few  are  those  who 
even  sinoe  his  time  have  had  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  its  scientific  yalne. 

I  3.  U  is  now  necessary  to  inquire, 
in  what  manner  this  law  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  precious  metals  bj  means 
of  the  exchanges,  affects  the  exchange 
▼slue  of  money  itself;  and  how  it 
tBllies  with  the  law  by  which  we  found 
that  the  value  of  money  is  regulated 
when  imported  as  a  mere  article  of 
merchancuze.  For  there  is  here  a 
semblance  of  contradiction,  which  has, 
I  think,  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  make  some  distinguished 
political  economists  resist  the  evidence 
of  the  preceding  doctrines.  Money, 
thej  justly  think,  is  no  excejption  to 
the  ^neral  laws  of  value ;  it  is  a  com- 
modity like  any  other,  and  its  average 
or  natural  value  must  depend  on  the 
cost  of  producing,  or  at  least  of  obtain- 
ing it.  That  its  distribution  through 
the  irorld  therefore,  and  its  different 
value  in  different  places,  should  be 
liable  to  be  altered,  not  by  causes 
affecting  itself,  but  by  a  hundred 
causes  unconnected  with  it ;  b;^  every- 
thing which  affects  the  trade  in  other 
commodities,  so  as  to  derange  the 
equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports; 
appeftrs  to  these  thinkers  a  doctrine 
altogether  inadmissible. 

But  Uie  supposed  anomaly  exists 
only  in  semblance.  The  causes  which 
bring  money  into  or  carry  it  out  of  a 
ooiiutfy  through  the  exchanges,  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  trade,  and 
whidi  therel:^  raise  its  value  in  some 
countries  and  lower  it  in  others,  are 
the  veiT  some  causes  on  which  the 
local  value  of  money  would  depend,  if 
it  were  never  imported  except  as  a 
merchandize,  and  never  except  directly 
from  the  mines.  When  the  value  of 
money  in  a  country  is  permanently 
lowered  by  an  influx  of  it  through  the 
balance  of  trade,  the  cause,  if  it  is  not 
diminished  cost  of  production,  must  be 
one  of  those  causes  which  compel  a 
new  adjustment,  more  favourable  to 
the  oofontry,  of  me  equation  of  inter- 


national demand:  namely;  either  an 
increased  demand  abroad  mr  her  com< 
modities,  or  a  diminished  demand  on 
her  part  for  those  of  foreign  countries. 
Now  an  increaBed  foreign  demand  for 
the  commoditifH  of  a  oountry,  or  a 
diminished  demand  in  the  country  for 
imported  commodities,  are  the  very 
causes  which,  on  the  general  principles 
of  trade,  enable  a  country  to  purchase 
all  imports,  and  consequently  the  pre- 
cious metals,  at  a  lower  value.  There 
is  therefore  no  contradiction,  but  the 
most  perfect  accordance,  in  the  resitlts 
of  the  two  different  modes  in  which 
the  precious  metals  may  be  obtained. 
When  money  flows  from  country  to 
country  in  consequence  of  changes  in 
the  international  demand  for  commodi- 
ties, and  by  so  doing  alters  its  own 
locfiJ  value,  it  merely  realizes,  by^  a 
more  rapid  process,  the  effect  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  more 
slowlv,  by  an  alteration  in  the  relative 
breadth  of  the  streams  by  which  the 
precious  metals  flow  into  different  re- 
gions of  the  earth  from  the  mining 
countries.  As  therefore  we  before  saw 
that  the  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  does  not  m  the  least  alter 
the  law  on  which  the  values  of  other 
things,  either  in  the  same  country  or 
internationally,  depend,  so  neither  does 
it  alter  the  law  of  the  value  of  the 
precious  metal  itself:  and  there  is  in 
the  whole  doctrine  of  international 
values  as  now  laid  down,  a  unity  and 
harmony  which  is  a  strong  collateral 
presumption  of  truth. 

9  ^'  Before  closing  this  discussion, 
it  is  fitting  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  and  degree  the  preceding  con- 
clusions are  affected  by  the  existence 
of  international  payments  not  originat- 
ing in  commerce,  and  for  which  no 
equivalent  in  either  money  or  com- 
modities is  expected  or  received ;  such 
as  a  tribute,  or  remittances  of  rent  to 
absentee  landlords  or  of  interest  to 
forei^  creditors,  or  a  government  ex- 
penditure abroad,  such  as  England 
incurs  in  the  management  of  some  ol 
her  colonial  dependencies. 

To  begin  with  the  case  of  barter. 
The  supposed  annual  remittances  being 
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made  in  commodities,  and  being  ex- 
ports lor  which  there  is  to  be  no  return, 
it  is  no  longer  requisite  that  the  im- 
ports and  exports  should  pay  for  one 
another :  on  the  contraiy,  there  must 
be  an  annual  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  equal  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
mittance. I^  before  the  country  be- 
came liable  to  the  annual  payment, 
foreign  commerce  was  in  its  natural 
state  of  equilibrium,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  for  the  puipose  of  effecting 
the  remittance,  that  foreign  countries 
should  be  induced  to  take  a  greater 
quantity  of  exports  than  before :  which 
can  only  be  done  by  offering  those  ex- 
ports on  cheaper  terms,  or  in  other 
words,  by  paying  dearer  for  foreign 
commodities.  The  international  values 
will  so  ac^ust  themselves  that  either  by 
greater  exports,  or  smaller  imports,^  or 
both,  the  requisite  excess  on  the  side 
of  exports  will  be  brought  about ;  and 
this  excess  will  become  the  permanent 
state.  The  result  ii»  that  a  country 
which  makes  ^  regular  payments  to 
foreign  countries^  besides  losing  what 
it  pays,  loses  also  something  more,  bv 
the  less  advantageous  terms  on  whicn 
it  is  forced  to  exchange  its  productions 
for  foreign  commodities. 
The  same  results  follow  on  the  sup- 


position of  money.  Commeroe  being 
supposed  to  Ins  in  a  state  of  eqnilibiiim 
when  the  obligatory  remittances  begin, 
the  jBrst  remittanoe  is  necessarily  made 
in  money.  This  lowers  jj^rices  in  tbi 
remitting  country,  and  raises  them  ii 
the  receiving.  The  natoral  efifoct  k 
that  more  commodities  are  exported 
than  before,  and  fewer  imported,  sad 
that,  on  the  score  of  covmeroe  alone,  s 
balance  of  money^  will  be  constairU} 
due  from  the  receiving  to  the  paying 
country.  When  the  dent  thus  annusllj 
due  to  the  tributary  country  beoomei 
equal  to  the  annual  tribute  or  other 
regular  payment  due  fixnn  iL  no  further 
transmission  of  money  taJces  place; 
the  equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports 
will  no  longer  exist,  out  that  of  paj- 
ments  will;  the  exchange  will  be  it 
par,  the  two  debts  will  be  set  off 
against  one  another,  and  the  tribute  or 
remittance  will  be  virtually  paid  in 
goods.  The  result  to  the  interests  of 
the  two  oountries  will  be  as  aliesdf 
pointed  out!  the  paying  oonntry  wiU 
give  a  higher  price  for  lUl  Uiat  it  boTi 
from  the  receiving  country,  wlule  the 
latter,  besides  receiving  toe  tribute, 
obtains  the  exportable  produce  <Kf  the 
tributary  country  at  a  lower  price. 
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INFLUENCE  OV  THE  CURBENCT  ON  THB  EXCHANGES  AND  ON  FOREIGN  TEADS. 


§  1.  In  our  inquiry  into  the  laws 
of  inteiiiational  trade,  we  commenced 
j^ith  the  principles  which  determine 
international  exchanges  and  inter- 
national values  on  the  hypothesis  of 
barter.  We  next  showed  that  the  in- 
troduction of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
laws  ol  exchanges  and  of  values  be- 
tween country  and  country,  no  more 
tban  between  individual  and  indi- 
vidual :  since  the  precious  netals, 
tmder  the  influence  of  those  same  laws, 
distribute  themselves  in  such  propor- 


tions among  the  different  countries  ol 
the  world,  as  to  allow  the  very  ssme 
exchanges  to  go  on,  and  at  the  ssbm 
values,  as  womd  be  the  case  under « 
system  of  barter.  We  lastly  considered 
how  the  value  of  money  itself  ii 
affected,  by  those  alterations  in  the 
state  of  trade  which  arise  from  altera 
tions  either  in  the  demand  tad  sopplj 
of  commodities  or  in  their  cost  of  pr>> 
duction.  It  remains  to  consider  tlM 
alterations  in  the  state  of  trade  which 
originate  not  in  commoditiet  but  ii 
money. 
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QM  and  sflrer  may  yary  like  other 
tlmigs,  ihon^  ihe^  are  not  bo  likely 
to  vary  aa  o&er  things,  in  their  cost  of 
TOoduction.  The  (demand  for  them  in 
feraagn  coontiiee  may  also  Tary.  It 
may  inoreaaa,  hy  augmented  employ- 
ment of  the  metals  for  pnrposee  m  art 
and  ornament^  or  hecanse  toe  increase 
of  production  and  of  transactions  has 
a:eated  a  neater  amount  of  business 
to  be  done  ly  the  dronlating  medium. 
It  may  diminish,  for  the^  opposite 
seaaons ;  or  from  the  extension  of  the 
eoonomizmg  expedients  by  which  the 
nse  of  metfJHo  money  is  partially  dis- 
pensed with.  These  changes  act  upon 
the  trade  between  other  countries  and 
the  mining  countries,  and  upon  the 
▼alue  of  the  precious  metals,  according 
to  the  genertu  laws  of  the  yalue  of  im- 
ported conmiodities;  which  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  previous  chapters  with 
sufficient  folness. 

What  I  propose  to  examine  in  the 
present  chapter,  is  not  those  circum- 
stances affdcting  money,  which  alter 
the  permanent  conditions  of  its  value ; 
but  ihe  effects  produced  on  interna- 
tional trade  by  casuid  or  temporary 
variations  in  the  value  of  money, 
which  have  no  connexion  with  any 
causes  affdcting  its  permanent  value. 
This  is  a  subject  of  importance,  on 
account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  prac- 
tical problem  which  has  excited  so 
much  discussion  for  sixty  years  past, 
the  r^^nlation  of  the  currency. 

§  2.  Let  OS  suppose  in  any  country 
a  cironlating  medium  purely  metallic, 
and  a  sodden  casual  increase  made  to 
it ;  for  example,  by  bringing  into  cir- 
culation hoards  of  treasure,  which  had 
been  concealed  In  a  previous  period  of 
foreign  invasion  or  internal  disorder. 
The  natural  effect  would  be  a  rise  of 
prices,  lliis  would  check  exports,  and 
encourage  imports ;  the  impcnrts  would 
oxoeed  the  exports,  the  exchanges 
would  become  unfiftvourable,  and  the 
newly-acquired  stock  of  money  would 
diffose  itself  over  all  countries  with 
which  the  supposed  country  carried  on 
trade,  and  from  them,  progressively, 
tiuoac^  all  parts  of  the  commercial 
u'orla     Tho  money  which  thus  over- 


flowed would  spread  itself  to  an  equal 
depth  over  all  commercial  countries. 
For  it  would  go  on  flowing  until  the 
exports  and  imports  again  balanced 
one  another:  and  this  (as  no  change 
is  supposed  in  the  permanent  circum- 
stances of  international  demand^  could 
only  be,  when  the  monejy  had  effused 
itself  BO  equally  that  prices  had  risen 
in  the  same  ratio  in  all  countries,  so 
that  the  alteration  of  price  would  be 
for  all  practical  purposes  ineffective, 
and  the  exports  and  imports,  though 
at  a  higher  money  valuation,  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  ori- 
ginally. This  diminished  value  of 
money  throughout  the  world,  (at  least 
if  the  diminution  was  consiaerable) 
would  cause  a  suspension,  or  at  least 
a  diminution,  of  the  annual  supply 
from  the  mines:  since  the  metal 
would  no  lon^r  command  a  value 
equivalent  to  its  highest  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  annual  waste  would, 
therefore,  not  be  folly  made  up,  and 
the  usual  causes  of  destruction  would 
gradually  reduce  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals  to  its 
former  amount ;  after  which  their  pro- 
duction would  recommence  on  its 
former  scale.  The  discovery  of  the 
treasure  would  thus  produce  only  tem- 
porary effects;  namely,  a  brief  dis- 
turbance of  international  trade  until 
the  treasure  had  disseminated  itself 
through  tho  world^  and  then  a  tem- 
porarv  depression  m  the  value  of  the 
metal,  below  that  which  correspond! 
to  the  cost  of  producing  or  of  obtain- 
ing it;  which  depression  would  gra- 
dual! jr  be  corrected,  bpr  a  temporarily 
dimiuished  production  in  the  producing 
countries,  and  importation  in  the  im- 
porting countries. 

The  same  effects  which  would  thus 
arise  from  the  discovery  of  a  treasure, 
accompany  the  process  by  which  bank 
notes,  or  any  of  the  other  substitutes 
for  money,  take  the  place  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Suppose  that  England 
possessed  a  currency  wholly  metallic, 
of  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  that 
suddenly  twenty  millions  of  bank  notes 
were  sent  into  ciroulation.  If  these  wera 
issued  by  bankers,  they  would  be  em* 
ployed  in  loans,  or  in  the  purohase  ol 
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Becmitiei,  and  wonld  therefore  oreate 
a  sadden  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  wonld  probably  send  a  great 
part  of  the  twenty  millions  of  gold  ont 
of  the  country  as  capital,  to  seek  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  elsewhere,  be- 
fere  there  had  been  time  for  any 
action  on  prices.  But  we  will  suppose 
that  the  notes  are  not  issoea  by 
bankers,  or  money-lenders  of  any 
kind,  but  by  manufacturers,  in  the 
payment  of  wages  and  purchase  of 
materials,  or  by  the  government  in  its 
ordinaiy  expenses,  so  that  the  whole 
amount  would  be  rapidly  carried  into 
the  markets  for  commodities.  The 
following  would  be  the  natural  order 
of  consequences.  All  prices  would 
rise  greatly.  Exportation  would  almost 
cease;  importation  would  be  prodi- 
giously stimulated.  A  great  balance 
of  payments  would  become  due ;  the 
excnanges  would  turn  against  England, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
porting mone^ ;  and  the  surplus  coin 
would  pour  itself  rapidly  forth,  over 
the  yanous  countries  of  the  world,  in 
the  order  of  their  proximity,  geogra- 
phically and  commercially,  to  England. 
The  efflux  would  continue  until  the 
currencies  of  all  countries  had  come 
to  a  leyel ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean, 
until  money  became  of  the  same  value 


twenty  millions  were  aluoibed  ;*  •!!* 
which  absorption,  the  currenciea  of  il 
countries  w^d  be,  in  quantity  and  ii 
value,  nearly  at  their  original  leyeL 
1  say  nearly,  for  in  strict  aooors^ 
there  would  be  a  slight  difference.  A 
somewhat  smaller  annual  suroly  d 
the  precious  metals  would  now  be  n- 
qnired,  there  being  in  the  worid  twentf 
millions  less  of  metallic  money  under- 
going waste.  The  equilibrium  of  w- 
ments,  consequently,  between  m 
mining  countries  and  the  rest  of  Um 
world,  would  thenceforth  reauirethsft 
the  mining  oountriea  should  dthsr 
export  rather  more  of  sometlung  el«^ 
or  import  rather  less  of  foreign  con 
modities;  which  implies  a  aomewhit 
lower  ran^  of  prices  than 
in  the  mining  countries,  and  a 
what  higher  in  all  others ;  a  soanTier 
currency  in  the  former,  and  rather 
fuller  curi'encies  in  the  latter.  Thia 
effect^  which  would  be  too  trifling  to 
require  notice  except  for  the  iUostia- 
tion  of  a  principle,  is  the  only  pema- 
nent  change  which  would  be  prodnoed 
on  international  trade,  or  on  tae  vahM 
or  quantity  of  the  ouireiioj  of  anj 
country. 

Effects  of  another  kind,  however, 
will  have  been  produced.  Twenty 
millions  which  formerly  existed  in  i\a 


everywhere,  but  until  the  differences  !  unproductive  form  of  metallic  mone;, 


were  only  those  which  existed  before, 
and  which  corresponded  to  permanent 
differences  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  it. 
When  the  rise  of  prices  had  extended 
itself  in  an  equal  degree  to  all  coun- 
tries, exports  and  imports  would  every- 
where revert  to  what  they  were  at 
first,  would  balance  one  another,  and 
the  exchanges  would  return  to  par. 
If  such  a  sum  of  money  as  twenty 
millions,  when  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  commercial  world,  were 
sufficient  to  raise  the  general  level  in 
a  perceptible  degree,  the  effect  would 
be  of  no  long  duration.  No  alteration 
having  occurred  in  the  general  condi- 
tions under  which  the  metals  were 
procured,  either  in  the  world  at  large 
or  in  any  part  of  it,  the  reduced  value 
would  no  longer  be  remunerating,  and 
the  supply  from  the  mines  would 
jNuiiaUy  or   wholly,   until  the 


have  been  converted  into  what  is,  or 
is  capable  of  becoming,  productivv 
capital.  This  gain  is  at  first  made  by 
England  at  the  expense  of  oth«i 
countries,  who  have  taken  her  super- 
fluity of  this  costly  and  unproductiT« 
article  off  her  hands,  giving  tor  it  ss 
equivalent  value  in  other  oommoditiei 
By  degrees  the  loss  is  made  up  u 
those  countries  by  diminiahed  infltix 
from  the  mines,  and  finally  the  world 
has  gained  a  virtual  addition  of  twentr 
millions  to  its  productive  resourcta 
Adam  Smith's  illustration,  though  ■ 
well  known,  deserves  for  its  extreot 

*  1  am  here  supposing  a  state  of  thlaf 
in  which  gold  and  siWer  mining  art  a  p«r 
manent  branch  of  industry,  carried  on  or  kt 
known  conditions;  and  not  the  present  *''M 
of  unoertalntj,  in  which  gold-gatberin<  >«  • 
game  of  chance,  prosecuted  Cfbr  tlie  prcjie^' 
in  the  spirit  of  an  adventara,  not  In  tluf  tit 
regular  indnstrial  uursoit. 
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ntoeM  to  be  once  more  zepeated. 
ne  oompared  the  rabstitation  or  paper 
in  the  room  of  the  precioai  metius,  to 
the  oonstnictiMi  of  a  highway  through 
the  air,  bj  whioh  the  ground  now 
oocopiea  bj  roadi  would  become  avail- 
ably for  agiioultuze.  Ai  in  that  case 
a  portion  of  the  soil,  lo  in  this  a  part 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
ooontrj,  would  be  relieved  from  a 
function^  in  whidi  it  was  oaly  em- 
ployed in  rendering  other  soili  and 
capitals  productive,  and  would  itself 
become  applicable  to  production ;  the 
office  it  previously  fulfilled  being  equallv 
well  discharged  hy  a  medium  which 
ooeta  nothing. 

The  value  saved  to  the  community 
by  tiiuf  dispensing  with  metallic 
money,  is  a  dear  gain  to  those  who 
provide  the  substitute.  The^  have  the 
nee  of  twentv  milliona  of  circulating 
medium  which  have  cost  them  only  the 
expense  of  an  engpraver's  plate.  If 
they  employ  this  accession  to  their 
fortunee  as  productive  capital,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  is  increased  and 
the  oommunity  benefited,  as  much  as 
bv  any  other  capital  of  equal  amount. 
Whetuer  it  if  so  employed  or  not,  de- 
pends, in  ajNue  degree,  upon  the  mode 
of  issuing  it.  If  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  emploved  in  paying  off  debt, 
it  would  OTobably  become  productive 
capital.  The  government^  however, 
may  prefer  employinjg;  this  extraor- 
dinary resource  in  its  ordinary  ex- 
penses ;  may  squander  it  uselessly,  or 
make  it  a  mere  temporary  substitute 
fw  taxation  to  an  equivalent  amount ; 
in  which  last  case  the  amount  is  saved 
by  the  taxpayers  at  laige,  who  either 
idd  it  to  their  capital  or  spend  it  as 
tncoma.  When  paper  currency  is  sup- 
^liedy  as  in  our  own  country,  by 
MUikers  and  banking  companies,  the 
Lmoont  is  almost  wholly  turned  into 
>roduotive  capital:  for  the  issuers, 
>eing  at  all  tunes  liable  to  be  called 
ipon  to  refund  the  value,  are  under 
he  strongest  inducements  not  to 
iquander  it^  and  the  only  cases  in 
Niiioh  it  is  not  forthcoming  are  cases 
if  fraad  or  mismanagement  A 
Munker'a  profession  being  that  of  a 
Doney-ksder,  his  issue  of  notes  is  a 


simple  extension  of  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation. He  lends  the  amount  to 
farmers,  manufacturers,  or  dealers,  who 
employ  it  in.  their  several  businesses. 
So  employed,  it  yields,  like  any  other 
capital,  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of 
stock.  The  profit  is  shared  between 
the  banker,  who  receives  interest,  and 
a  snocesaon  of  borrowers,  mostly  for 
short  periods,  who  after  pa^ng  the 
interest,  gain  a  profit  in  addition,  or  a 
convenience  eqmvalent  to  profit  The 
capital  itself  in  the  long  run  becomes 
entirely  wages,  and  when  replaced  by 
the  sale  of  Sie  produce,  becomes  wages 
aeain ;  thus  afitording  a  perpetual  fund, 
of  the  value  of  twenty  miUions,  for  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labour,  and 
increasing  the  annual  produce  of  the 
country  by  all  that  can  be  produced 
through  the  means  of  a  capital  of  that 
value.  To  this  gain  must  be  added  a 
further  saving  to  the  country,  of  the 
annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
necessary  for  repairing  the  wear  and 
tear,  and  other  waste,  of  a  metallic 
currency. 

The  substitution,  therefore,  of  paper 
for  the  precious  metals,  should  always 
be  carried  as  far  as  is  consistent  vdth 
safety ;  no  greater  amount  of  metallic 
currency  being  retained,  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  maintain,  both  in  fact  and  in 
piolic  belief;  the  oonvertibiliiy  of  the 
paper.  A  country  with  the  extensive 
commercial  relations  of  England,  is 
liable  to  be  suddenly  called  upon  for 
large  foreign  payments,  sometimes  in 
loans,  or  ouier  investments  of  capital 
abitNMi,  sometimeB  as  the  price  of  some 
unusual  importation  of  goods,  the  most 
frequent  case  being  that  of  large  im- 
portations of  food  consequent  on  a  bad 
harvest  To  meet  such  demands  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be,  either 
in  circulation  or  in  the  coffers  of  the 
banks,  coin  or  bullion  to  a  very  consi- 
derable amount,  and  that  this,  when 
drawn  out  by  any  emergency,  should 
be  allowed  to  return  after  the  emer- 
gency is  past  But  since  gold  wanted 
for  exportation  is  almost  invariably 
drawn  from  the  reserves  of  the  banks, 
and  is  never  likely  to  be  taken  directly 
from  the  circulation  while  the  banks 
remain  solvent,  the   only    advantage 
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which  can  be  obtaiBed  from  retaining 
pardall  J  a  metallic  currency  for  daily 
purposes  is,  that  the  bankis  may  oc- 
casionally replenish  their  reserves 
from  it. 


§8. 


§  3.  When  metallic  money  had 
been  entirely  superseded  and^  expelled 
from  circulation,  by  the  substitution  of 
an  equal  amount  of  bank  notes,  any  at- 
tempt to  keep  a  still  further  quantity 
of  paper  in  circulation  must,  if  the 
notes  are  convertible,  be  a  complete 
failure.  The  new  issue  would  again 
set  in  motion  the  same  train  of  conse- 

2nences  by  which  the  gold  coin  had 
Iready  been  expelled.  The  metals 
would,  as  before,  be  required  for  ex- 
portation, and  would  be  for  that  pur- 
pose demanded  from  the  banks,  to  the 
mil  extent  of  the  superfluous  notes; 
which  thus  could  not  possiblv  be  re- 
tained in  circulation.  If,  indeed,  the 
notes  were  inconvertible,  there  would 
be  no  such  obstacle  to  the  increase 
of  their  quantity.  An  inconvertible 
paper  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  con- 
vertible, while  there  remains  any  coin 
for  it  to  supersede:  the  difference 
begins  to  manifest  itself  when  all  the 
coin  is  driven  from  circulation  (except 
what  may  be  retained  for  the  con- 
venience of  small  change),  and  the 
issues  still  go  on  increasing.  When 
the  paper  begins  to  exceed  in  quantity 
the  metallic  currency  which  it  super- 
seded, prices  of  course  rise ;  things 
which  were  worth  51.  in  metalhc 
money,  become  worth  61.  in  inconver- 
tible paper,  or  more  as  the  case  may 
be.  6ut  this  rise  of  price  will  not,  aa 
in  the  cases  before  examined,  stimulate 
import,  and  discourage  export.  The 
imports  and  exports  are  determined  by 
the  metallic  prices  of  things,  not  by 
the  paper  prices  :  and  it  is  only  when 
the  paper  is  exchangeable  at  pleasure 
for  the  metals,  that  paper  pnces  and 
metallic  prices  must  correspond. 

Let  us  suppose  that  England  is  the 
country  which  has  the  depreciated 
paper.  Suppose  that  some  English 
production  could  be  bought,  while  the 
currency  was  still  metallic,  for  6Z.,  and 
sold  in  France  for  51.  10«.,  the  differ- 
noe  covering   the  expense  and  risk. 


and  affording  a  profit  to  the  merchui 
On  account  of  the  depredation,  tb 
commodity  will  now  cost  in  E^gjUoj 
6Z.,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  France  for 
more  than  52.  lOs.,  and  yet  it  wiD  bi 
exported  as  before.  Why?  Becami 
the  61.  10«.  which  the  exporter  can  g«t 
for  it  in  France,  la  not  depreciated 
paper,  but  gold  or  silver :  ana  sbce  in 
England  bullion  has  risen,  in  the  aaow 
proportion  vrith  other  things — ^if  the 
merchant  brings  the  gold  or  silver  te 
England,  he  can  sell  his  61.  lOt.  h 
6Z.  12« ,  and  obtain  as  before  10  per 
cent  for  profit  and  expenses. 
/It  thus  appears,  that  a  depredatiea 
or  the  currency  does  not  tSkct  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country :  this  ii 
carried  on  precisely  as  if  the  cnrrencj 
maintained  its  value.  Bat  though  tlie 
trade. is  not  affected,  the  exchanges 
are^When  the  imports  and  exports 
arein  equilibrium,  tne  exchange,  b  s 
metallic  currency,  would  be  at  par;  s 
bill  on  France  for  the  equivaknt  ol 
five  sovereigns,  would  be  worth  five 
sovereigns.  But  five  sovereigna,  or  the 
quantity  of  gold  contained  in  the^^ 
having  come  to  be  worth  in  Englind 
62.,  it  follows  that  a  bill  on  France  for 
52.,  will  be  worth  61.  When,  thei^bre, 
the  recU  exchange  is  at  par,  there  wiD 
be  a  nominal  exchange  against  the 
country,  of  as  much  per  cent  as  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation.  If  the 
currency  is  depreciated  10,  15,  or  20 
per  cent,  then  in  whatever  way  the 
real  exchange,  arising  from  the  van*- 
tions  of  international  debts  and  creditx. 
may  vary,  the  quoted  exchange  wij 
alwajrs  differ  10,  15,  or  20  per  «:i 
from  it.  However  high  this  nomic^ 
premium  may  be,  it  has  no  tendencr  to 
send  gold  out  of  the  country,  fiw  the 
purpose  of  drawing  a  bill  against  it 
and  profiting  by  the  premium;  be- 
cause  the  gold  so  sent  must  be  pnv 
cured,  not  from  the  banks  and  at  per, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  convertible  cc- 
rency,  but  in  the  market,  at  an  ti- 
vance  of  price  equal  to  the  premiunL 
In  such  cases,  instead  of  saying  that 
the  exchange  is  unfavourable,  it  wooli 
be  a  more  correct  representatiOD  tonr 
that  the  par  has  altered,  since  there  ■ 
now  re<iuired    a    larger    quantity  d 
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i  omrmc^  to  be  equiyalent  to 
no  qoantity  of  foreign.  The 
sea,  nowever,  oontinue  to  be 
ed  according  to  the  metallic  par. 
oted  exchanges,  therefore,  when 
8  A  depreciated  currency,  are 
nded  oftwo  elements  or  factors ; 
1  exchange,  which  follows  the 
ns  of  international  payments, 
ie  nominal  exchange,  which 
vith  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rat  which,  while  there  is  any 
Bition  at  all,  must  always  be  un- 
hle.  Since  the  amount  of  de- 
ion  is  exactly  measured  b^  the 
in  which  the  market  price  of 
exceeds  the  Mint  valuation,  we 
ma9  criterion  to  determine  what 
of  the  quoted  exchange,  bein^ 
le  to  depreciation,  may  be  struck 
ominal ;  the  result  so  corrected 
ing  the  real  exchange, 
same  disturbance  of  the  ex- 
B  and  of  international  trade, 
is  produced  by  an  increased 
i  conyertible  bank  notes,  is  in 
orner  produced  by  those  exten- 
f  cremt,  which,  as  was  so  fully 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  have  the 
Bbct  onj^ces  as  an  increase  of 
rency.  Whenever  circumstances 
^ven  such  an  impulse  to  the 
f  speculation  as  to  occasion  a 
icrease  of  purchases  on  credit, 
prices  rise,  just  as  much  as  they 
lave  risen  if  each  person  who  so 
I  credit  had  bought  with  money. 
e£Eects,  therefore,  must  be  simi- 
s  a  consequence  of  high  prices. 


exportation  is  oheoked  and  Importatior 
stimulated;  though  in  £ftct  the  increase 
of  importation  seldom  waits  for  the 
rise  of  prices  which  is  the  consequence 
of  speculation,  inasmuch  as  some  of 
the  great  articles  of  import  are  usually 
among  tiie  things  in  which  speculatiye 
overtrading  first  shows  itself.  There 
is,  therefore,  in  such  periods,  usually  a 
great  excess  of  imports  over  exports ; 
and  when  the  time  comes  at  which 
these  must  be  paid  for,  the  exchanges 
become  unfavourable,  and  gold  flow 
out  of  the  country.  In  what  precise 
manner  this  efflux  of  gold  takes  effect 
on  prices,  depends  on  circumstances  of 
which  we  shall  presently  s^ak  more 
fully;  but  that  its  effect  is  to  maba 
them  recoil  downwards,  is  certain  and 
evident.  The  recoil,  once  begun,  gene- 
rally becomes  a  total  rout,  ana  the 
unusual  extension  of  credit  is  rapidly 
exchanged  for  an  unusual  contraction 
of  it.  Accordingly,  when  credit  has 
been  imprudently  stretched,  and  the 
speculative  spirit  carried  to  excess,  the 
turn  of  the  exchanges,  and  consequent 
pressure  on  the  b&nks  to  obtain  gold 
for  exportation,  are  generally  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  catastrophe. 
But  these  phenomena,  though  a  con- 
spicuous accompaniment,  are  no  essen* 
tial  part,  of  the  collapse  of  credit  called 
a  commercial  crisis;  which,  as  we 
formerly  showed,*  might  happen  to  as 
great  an  extent,  and  is  quite  as  likely 
to  happen,  in  a  country,  if  any  such 
there  were,  altogether  destitute  of 
foreign  trade. 


CHAPTER  Tcxrn 


OV  THB   RATB  OF  IHTBHB8T. 


The  present  seems  the  most 
laoe  for  discussing  the  drcum- 
which  determine  the  rate^  of 
The  interest  of  loans,  being 
question  of  exchange  value, 
irally  into  the  present  divisioo 


of  onr  subject :  and  the  two  topics  of 
Currency  and  Loans,  though  in  them- 
selves distinct,  are  so  intimately 
blended  in  the  phenomena  of  what  u 
called  the  money  market,  that  it  is  im* 
*  Sttj^A,  jw*  318—9. 
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possible  to  nnderstand  the  one  without 
the  other,  and  m  many  mmds  the  two 
labjects  are  mixed  up  in  the  most  in- 
extricable confusion. 

In  the  preceding  Book*  we  defined 
the  relation  in  whicn  interest  stands  to 
profit.  We  found  that  the  ^ss  profit 
of  capital  might  be  distinguishea  into 
three  parts,  wnich  are  respectively  the 
remuneration  for  risk,  for  trouble,  and 
for  the  capital  itself,  and  may  be 
termed  insurance,  wages  of  superin- 
tendence, and  interest.  After  making 
compensation  for  risk,  that  is,  after 
covering  the  average  losses  to  which 
capital  IS  exposed  either  by  the  eeneral 
circumstances  of  society  or  by  the 
hazards  of  the  particular  employment, 
there  remains  a  surplus,  which  partly 
goes  to  repay  the  owner  of  the  capital 
R>r  his  abstinence,  and  partly  the  em- 
^oyer  of  it  for  his  time  and  trouble. 
How  much  goes  to  the  one  and  how 
much  to  the  other,  is  shown  by  the 
amount  of  the  remuneration  which, 
when  the  two  Amotions  are  separated, 
the  owner  of  capital  can  obtam  from 
the  employer  for  its  use.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  question  of  demand  and 
•upply.  Nor  have  demand  and  supply 
any  mfierent  meaning  or  e£fect  in  tnis 
case  from  what  they  nave  in  all  others. 
The  rate  of  interest  will  be  such  as  to 
equalize  the  demand  for  loans  with  the 
supplv  of  them.  It  will  be  such,  that 
exactly  as  much  as  some  people  are 
desirous  to  borrow  at  that  rate,  others 
■hall  be  willing  to  lend.  If  there  is 
more  offered  than  demanded,  interest 
will  fall;  if  more  is  demanded  than 
offered,  it  will  rise ;  and  in  both  cases, 
to  the  point  at  which  the  equation  of 
■ppply  and  demand  is  re-established. 
I  Both  the  demand  and  supply  of 
Idans  fluctuate  more  incessantly  than 
any -ether  demand  or  supplv  whatso- 
ever. I  The  fluctuations  in  other  things 
depend  on  a  limited  number  of  influ- 
encing circumstances;  but  the  desire 
to  borrow,  and  the  willingness  to  lend, 
are  more  or  less  influenced  by  every 
circumstance  which  affects  the  state  or 
|nt>spects  of  industi^  or  commerce, 
either  generally  or  m  any  of  their 
branches.  Ilie  rate  of  interest,  there- 
*  8upr»,  book  iL  oil.  xr.  {  1. 


fore,  on  good  ■ecuritv,  which  ak»e  ve 
have  here  to  oonrider  Qfor  interest  ii 
which  considerations  of  nsk  be«r  a  part 
may  swU  to  any  amount)  is  seldom, 
in  the  great  centres  of  money  timnsM- 
tions,  precisely  the  same  for  two  daji 
together ;  as  is  shown  by  the  neTa<> 
oeasine  variations  in  the  quoted  prioM 
of  the  rands  and  other  negotiable  steii- 
rities.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be,  as 
in  other  cases  of  Talue,  some  laia 
which  (in  the  hingaage  of  Adam  SmtA 
and  Ricardo)  may  be  called  ike  natunl 
rate ;  some  rate  about  whidi  the  mu- 
ket  rate  oscillates,  and  to-which  it 
always  tends  to  retom.  ^This  rtis 
partly  depends  on  the  amibimt  of  aoco- 
mulation  going  on  in  the  hands  ol 
persons  who  cannot  themsehres  attaod 
to  the  employment  of  their  savbgi, 
and  partly  on  the  comparative  tsito 
existmg  in  the  commumtj  ftr  tht 
active  pursuits  of  industry,  or  for  tbi 
leisure,  ease,  and  independenoe  of  as 
annuitant.  T 

§  2.  To  exclude  oasoal  flnotualkBi, 
we  will  suppose  commeroe  to  be  in  a 

guiescent  condition,  no  emplofmail 
ein^  unasually  prosperous,  and  dom 
particularly  distressed.  In  these  d^ 
cumstances,  the  move  thriving  nn>> 
ducers  and  traders  have  their  capital 
fully  employed,  and  many  are  able  to 
transact  business  to  a  considerablr 
greater  extent  than  they  have  capital 
tor.  These  are  naturally  borrowen: 
and  the  amount  which  they  desbe  to 
borrow,  and  can  give  security  for,  cos. 
stitutes  the  demand  for  loans  oo  a» 
count  of  productive  employment  To 
these  must  be  added  the  loans  reqsired 
by  Government,  and  by  landowner!,  or 
other  unproductive  consumers  who  ha^ 
good  securitv  to  give.  This  oonstitntei 
tne  mass  of  loans  for  which  there  is  aa 
habitual  demand. 

[Now  it  is  conceivable  that  then 
mic;ht  exist,  in  the  hands  of  perKM 
disinclined  or  disqualified  for  eneagicg 
personally  in  business,  a  mass  ra^pi- 
tal  equal  to,  and  even  exceeding,  ai> 
demandj  In  that  case  there  woold  W 
an  habitual  excess  of  competitkt  • 
the  part  of  lenders,  and  the  rate  of  is- 
terest  would  bear  a  low  pfepoctka  v 
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ctw  rate  of  profit  Interast  would  be 
foroed  down  to  the  point  which  would 
either  tempt  bonowen  to  take  a  neater 
amoont  of  loans  than  they  nad  a 
reaaooable  ezi>ectation  of  being  able  to 
employ  in  theb  business,  or  would  so 
discourage  a  portion  of  tne  lenders,  as 
to  make  them  either  forbear  to  accu- 
mulate, or  endeavour  to  increase  their 
income  by  engaging  in  business  on 
their  own  account,  and  incurring  the 
risks,  if  not  tiie  labours,  of  industrial 
employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  capital  owned 
by  persons  who  prefer  lending  it  at 
interest,  or  whose  ayocationB  prevent 
thmn  firam  personally  superintending 
its  employment,  may  be  short  of  the 
habitoal  demand  for  loans.  It  may  be 
in  great  part  absorbed  by  the  invest- 
ments afforded  by  the  public  debt  and 
by  mortgages,  and  the  remainder  may 
not  be  0Q&ient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
oommeroe.  If  sa  the  rate  of  interest 
will  be  raised  so  high  as  in  some  way 
to  re-establish  the  equilibrium.  When 
there  is  only  a  small  difference  between 
interest  and  profit,  many  borrowers 
may  no  longer  be  willing  to  increase 
their  responsibilities  and  involve  their 
oiedit  for  so  small  a  remuneration :  or 
some  who  would  otherwise  have  en- 
gaged in  business,  may  prefer  leisure, 
ana  become  lenden  mstead  of  bor- 
rowers: or  others,  under  the  induce- 
ment of  high  interest  and  easy  in- 
fistment  for  their  capital,  may  re- 
tire fiom  business  earner,  and  with 
muJler  fortones,  than  they  otherwise 
voald  have  done.  Or,^  lastly,  there  is 
•nother  process  by  which,  in  England 
snd  other  commercial  countries,  a 
large  portion  of  the  requisite  supply 
of  loans  is  obtained.  Instead  of  its 
being  afforded  by  persons  not  in  busi- 
ness, the  affording  It  may  itself  become 

*  business.  A  portion  of  the  capital 
smployed  in  traioe  may  be  supplied  by 

•  cLaas  of  professional  money  lenders. 
These  money  lenders,  however,  must 
have  more  than  a  mere  interest ;  they 
must  have  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
on  their  capital,  risk  and  all  other 
onomnstanoes  being  allowed  for.  But 
it  oan  never  answer  to  any  one  who 
toaggws  fcr  the  purposes  of  his  buid- 


ness,  to  pay  a  full  profit  for  oapitaj 
from  whicn  he  will  only  derive  a  fuQ 
profit :  and  money-lending,  as  an  em 
ployment,  for  the  regular  supply  ci 
trade,  cannot,  therefore,  be  earned  oo 
except  by  persons  who,  in  addition  to 
their  ovm  capital,  can  lend  their  credit^ 
or,  in  other  words,  the  capital  of  othe? 
people :  that  is,  bankers,  and  persons 
(such  as  bill-brokers)  who  are  virtually 
bankers,  since  they  receive  money  in 
deposit.  A  bank  which  lends  its  notes 
lends  capital  which  it  borrows  from 
the  community,  and  for  which  it  pays 
no  interest.  A  bank  of  deposit  lends 
capital  which  it  collects  firom  the  com- 
munity in  smaU  parcels ;  sometimes 
without  paying  any  interest,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Ix)ndon  private  bankers ; 
and  if^  like  the  Scotch,  the  joint  stock, 
and  most  of  the  country  banks,  it  does 
pay  interest,  it  still  pave  much  less 
than  it  receives;  for  the  depositors, 
who  in  any  other  wav  could  mostly 
obtain  for  such  small  balances  no 
interest  worth  taking  any  trouble  for, 
are  glad  to  receive  even  a  little. 
Having  this  subsidiary  resource, 
bankers  are  enabled  to  obtain,  by 
lending  at  interest,  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  on  their  own  capital,  la  any 
other  manner,  money-lending  could  not 
be  carried  on  as  a  regular  mode  of 
business,  except  upon  terms  on  which 
none  would  oonsent  to  borrow  but 
persons  either  counting  on  extraor- 
dinary profits,  or  in  urgent  need :  un- 
productive consumers  who  have  ex- 
ceeded their  means,  or  merchants  in 
fear  of  bankruptcy.  The  disposable 
capital  deposited  m  banks:  tnat  re- 
presented Dv  bank  notes ;  the  capital 
of  bankers  themselves,  and  that  wnich 
their  credit,  in  any  way  in  which  thev 
use  it,  enables  them  to  dispose  of. 
these,  together  with  the  funds  belong- 
ing to  those  who,  either  from  necessity 
or  j^reference,  live  upon  the  interest  of 
their  propertr^,  constitute  the  general 
loan  rand  of  the  country:  and  the 
amount  of  this  aggregate  fund,  when 
set  against  the  habitual  demands  of 
producers  and  dealers,  and  those  of 
the  Government  and  of  unproductive 
consumers,  determines  the  permanent 
or  average  rate  of  interest:  whiob 
009 
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dinately,  beoanse,  while  thera  k  t 
most  pressing  need  on  the  part  d 
manj  persons  to  borrow,  there  is  t 

General  disinclination  to  lend.  Tliii 
isinclination,  when  at  its  extreme 
point,  if  called  a  panic.  It  ocean 
when  a  accession  of  nnezpected  &i* 
Inres  has  created  in  the  mercantile, 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  non-mer- 
cantile public,  a  general  distmst  ii 
each  other's  solvencj;  disposing  e?er7 
one  not  only  to  refuse  fresh  credit, 
except  on  veij  onerons  terms,  bat  to 
call  m,  if  possible,  all  credit  which  he 
has  aheadj  given.  Deposits  are  iritli- 
drawn  from  banks;  notes  are  re- 
tamed  on  the  issners  in  exchange  far 
specie;  bankers  raise  tiieir  rate  d 
mscoont,  and  withhold  their  cnstomaiy 
advances;  merchants  refuse  to  renew 
mercantile  bills.  At  such  times  the 
most  calamitous  consequences  were 
formerly  experienced  from  the  attempt 
of  the  law  to  prevent  more  than  a 
oertain  limited  rate  of  interest  from 
beiDg  given  or  taken.  Persons  who 
could  not  borrow  at  five  per  cent,  ked 
to  pay,  not  six  or  seven,  but  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  to  compensate  the 
lender  for  risking  the  penalties  of  the 
law :  or  had  to  sell  securities  or  goods 
for  ready  money  at  a  still  greater 
s&e(rifice. 

Iln  the  intervals  between  oommercii^ 
cnses,  there  is  usually  a  tendencj  is 
the  rate  of  interest  to  a  progivvsive 
decline,  fromi  the  gradual  process  of 
accamulationc  which  process,  in  the 
great  comiiSntnal  countries,  is  «o&- 
ciently  rapid  to  account  for  the  almost 
periodical  recurrence  of  these  fits  d 
speculation;  since,  when  a  few  yean 
have  elapsed  without  a  orisis,  einl 
no  new  and  tempting  channel  for  is- 
vestment  has  been  opened  in  ths 
meantime,  there  is  always  foood  to 
have  occurred  in  those  few  ye«re  ss 
large  an  increase  of  capital  seeking 
investment,  as  to  have  lowered  con- 
siderably the  rate  of  interest,  whether 
indicated  by  the  prices  o(  secorities  or 
by  the  rate  of  discount  on  bills ;  ssi 
this  diminution  of  interest  tempts  lU 
possessors  to  incur  hazards  in  hopes  e* 
a  more  considerable  return. 

The  rate  of  interest  is,  at  tias^ 
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must  always  be  such  as  to  a^ljust 
these  two  amounts  to  one  another.*  But 
while  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  lent 
capital  takes  effect  upon  the  permanent 
rate  of  interest,  the  fluctuations  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  portion 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  bankers ;  for 
it  is  that  portion  almost  exclusively, 
which,  being  lent  for  short  times  only, 
is  continually  in  the  market  seeking 
an  investment.  The  capital  of  those 
who  live  on  the  interest  of  their  own 
fortunes,  has  generally  sought  and 
found  some  fixed  investment,  such  as 
the  public  fimds,  mortgages,  or  the 
bonds  of  public  companies,  which  in- 
vestment, except  under  peculiar  temp- 
tations or  necessities,  is  not  changed. 

§  3.  ^Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
interestarise  from  variations  either  in 
demand  for  loans^  or  in  the  suppl^ 
The  supply  is  bable  to  variation, 
though  less  so  than  the  demand.  The 
willingness  to  lend  is  greater  than 
usual  at  the  commencement  of  a 
period  of  speculation,  and  much  less 
than  usuf^  during  the  revulsion  which 
follows.  I  In  speculative  times,  money- 
lenders aSr well  as  other  people  are  in- 
clined to  extend  their  business  by 
stretching  their  credit;  they  lend 
more  than  usual  (just  as  other  classes 
of  dealers  and  producers  employ  more 
than  usual)  of  capital  which  does  not 
belong  to  them.  Accordingly,  these 
are  the  times  when  the  rate  of  interest 
is  lowjj  though  for  this  too  (as  we 
shall  hereafter  see)  there  are  other 
causes.  During  the  revulsion,  on  the 
contrary,   interest  always  rises  inor- 

*  I  do  not  include  in  the  general  loan  fiind 
of  the  country  the  capitals,  large  as  they 
sometimes  are,  which  are  habitually  em- 
ployed in  speculatively  buying  and  selling 
the  public  funds  and  other  securities.  It  is 
true  that  all  who  buy  securities  add,  for  the 
time,  to  the  general  amount  of  money  on  loan, 
and  lower,  to  that  extent,  the  rate  of  interest. 
But  as  the  persons  I  speak  of  buy  only  to  sell 
Again  at  a  higher  price,  they  are  alternately 
In  the  position  of  lenders  and  of  borrowers : 
Iheir  operations  raise  the  rate  of  interest  at 
one  time,  exactly  as  much  as  they  lower  it  at 
another.  Like  all  persons  who  buy  and  sell 
on  speculation,  their  function  is  to  equalize, 
not  to  raise  or  lower,  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity. When  they  speculate  prudently, 
they  temper  the  fluctuations  of  price ;  when 
Unprudently.  tb«>  ufi«n  aggravate  them. 
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cdbeted  more  or  lees  permanently  bj 
drcnmitaDoeB,  though  not  of  freqnent, 
jet  of  oocasional  occurrence,  which 
tend  to  alter  the  proportion  between 
the  qIam  of  interest-receiving  and  that 
of  profit-receiTing  capitalists.  Two 
causes  of  this  description,  operating  in 
contraiy  ways,  have  manifested  them- 
flelves  m  late  years,  and  are  now  pro- 
duoinff  considerable  effects  in  England. 
One  IS,  the  gold  discoveries.  The 
masses  of  the  precious  metals  which 
are  oooBtantlj  arriving  from  the  gold 
ooantries,  are,  it  mav  safely  be  said, 
wIk^j  added  to  the  &nds  that  suppiv 
the  loan  market  So  great  an  aadi- 
tional  capital,  not  divided  between  the 
two  classes  of  capitalists,  bnt  aggre- 
gated bodily  to  the  canital  of  tiie 
mterest-receivin^  olass,  disturbs  the 
pra-existing  ratio  between  the  two, 
and  tends  to  depress  interest,  relativelv 
to  profit  Another  circumstance  of  stiU 
more  recent  date,  but  tending  to  the 
contrary  efiect,  is  the  legalization  of 

{'oint-fltock    associations  with   limited 
iabiUty.    The  shareholders  in  these 
associations,  now  so  rapidly  multiply- 
ing, are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
the   lending  class;    from   those  who 
either  left  their  ^sposable  funds  in 
deposit,  to  be  lent  out  by  hankers,  or 
invested  them  in  public  or  private  secu- 
rities, and  received  the  interest    To 
the  Mctent  of  their  shares  in  any  of 
these  conmanies  (with  the  single  ex- 
ception  of  banking  companies)  they 
have    become  traders   on    their  own 
capital ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  lenders, 
and  have  even,  in  most  cases,  passed 
over  to  the  class  of  borrowers,    llieir 
•obflcriptions    have    been    abstracted 
from  the  funds  which  feed  the  loan 
market,  and  they  themselves  have  be- 
come competitors  for  a  share  of  the 
remainder  of  those  funds :  of  all  which, 
the  natural  efiect  is  a  rise  of  interest. 
And  it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  for 
»  considerable  time  to  come,  the  or^- 
nary  rate  of  interest  in  England  should 
bear  a  higher  proportion  to  the  common 
Tate   of  mereantiie  profit,  than  it  has 
borne  at  any  time  since  the  influx  of 
'  gold  set  in.* 


•  TotheoanaoofuiKnMntationintherattt 
of  IntarMt,  mentioDed  in  the  text,  mart  be 


EST.  S§t 

The  demand  for  loans  varies  muoh 
mSf^  largely  than  the  supply,  and  em- 
braces longer  cycles  of  years  in  its 
aberretionsT]  A  time  of  war,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  period  of  unusual  drafts  on 
the  loan  market  The  Qovemment,  at 
such  times,  generally  inoura  new  loans, 
and  as  these  usually  succeed  each  other 
rapidly  as  lone  as  the  war  lasts,  the 
general  rate  of  interest  is  kept  higher 
m  war  than  in  peace,  without  reference 
to  the  rate  of  profit,  and  productive 
industry  is  stinted  of  its  usual  supplies. 
During  part  of  the  last  French  war, 
the  GK)vemment  could  not  borrow  under 
six  per  cent,  and  of  course  all  other 
borrowers  had  to  pay  at  least  as  much. 
Nor  does  the  influence  of  these  loans 
altogether  cease  when  the  €h>vemment 
ceases  to  contract  others;  for  those 
already  contracted  continue  to  afiford 
an  investment  for  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  the  disposable  capital  of  the 
country,  which  if  the  national  debt 
were  paid  ofi^  would  be  added  to  the 
mass  of  capital  seeking  investment,  and 
(independently  of  temporary  disturb- 
ance) could  not  but,  to  some  extent, 
nermanently  lower  the  rate  of  interest. 
The  same  efiect  on  interest  which  is 
produced  by  6h)vemment  loans  for  war 
expenditure,  is  produced  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  any  new  and  generally 
attractive  mode  of  permanent  invest- 
ment. The  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  recent  history  on  a  scale  comparable 
to  that  of  the  war  loans,  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  capital  in  the  construction  of 
railways.  This  capital  must  have  been 
principally  drawn  from  the  deposits  in 
banks,  or  from  savings  which  would 
have  gone  into  deposit,  and  which  were 
added  another,  forcibly  insisted  on  by  the 
author  of  an  able  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Beview  for  January  1865;  the  increased  and 
increasing  willingness  to  send  capital  abroad 
for  investment.  Owing  to  the  vastly  aug- 
mented facilities  of  access  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  abundant  information  inces- 
santly received  from  them,  foreign  invest- 
ments have  ceased  to  inspire  the  terror  that 
belongs  to  the  ^Miknown ;  capital  flows,  with- 
out misgiving,  to  any  place  which  affords  an 
expectation  of  high  profit;  and  the  loan 
market  of  the  whole  commercial  world  if 
becoming  rapidly  one.  The  rate  of  intereet, 
therefore,  in  the  part  of  the  world  out  of 
which  capital  most  freely  flows,  cannot  any 
longer  remain  so  much  inferior  to  the  rate 
elsewhere,  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 
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detuned  to  be  nitimately  employed  in 
biQdng  gecmitieB  fixnn  peraons  who 
would  hsTe  employed  the  purchase 
money  in  discounts  or  other  loans  at 
interest :  in  either  case,  it  was  a  draft 
on  the  eenend  loan  fund.  It  is,  in 
fact  evident,  that  nnless  savings  were 
made  expressly  to  be  employed  in  rail- 
way adventure,  the  amount  thus  em- 
ployed must  have  been  derived  either 
from  the  actual  capital  of  persons  in 
business,  or  from  capital  which  would 
have  been  lent  to  persons  in  business. 
In  the  first  case,  the  subtraction,  by 
crippling  their  means,  obliges  them  to 
be  larger  borrowers;  in  the  second,  it 
leaves  less  for  them  to  borrow ;  in  either 
case  it  equally  tends  to  raise  the  rato 
of  interest. 

§  4.  I  have,  thus  far,  considered 
loans,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  as  a 
matter  which  concerns  capital  in  gene- 
ral, in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
notion,  according  to  which  it  only  con- 
cerns money.  In  loans,  as  in  all  other 
money  transactions,  I  have  regarded 
the  money  which  passes,  onlv  as  the 
medium,  and  commodities  as  the  thing 
feally  transferred — ^the  real  subject  of 
the  transaction.  And  this  is,  m  the 
main,  correct :  because  the  purpose  for 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
money  is  borrowed,  is  to  acquire  a  pur- 
chasing power  over  commodities.  In 
an  industrious  and  commercial  country, 
the  ulterior  intention  commonly  is,  to 
employ  the  commodities  as  capital: 
but  even  in  the  case  of  loans  for  un- 
productive consumption,  as  those  of 
spendthrifts,  or  of  the  Government,  the 
amount  borrowed  is  taken  from  a  pre- 
vious accumulation,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  lent  to  carry  on  produc- 
tive industnr ;  it  is,  therefore,  so  much 
subtracted  from  what  may  correctly  be 
called  the  amount  of  loanable  capital. 

There  is,  however,  a  not  unfi^quent 
case,  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  bor- 
rower ifi  different  from  what  I  have 
here  supposed.  He  may  borrow  money, 
neither  to  employ  it  as  capital  nor  to 
spend  it  unproductively,  but  to  pay  a 
previous  debt.  In  this  case,  what  he 
wants  is  not  purchasing  power,  but 
legal    tender,   or  something  which  a 


creditor  will  accept  as  egnsTmleiit  toiL 
His  need  is  specinoaUy  tor  momj,  Ml 
for  commodities  or  capitaL  It  u  ^ 
demand  arising  fr-om  tnis  came,  whiob 

S reduces  almost  all  the  great  and  wd 
en  variations  of  the  rate  of  intMMt 
Snch  a  demand  forms  one  of  ihs  e■^ 
liest  features  of  a  oommerraal  criiii. 
At  such  a  period,  many  pemos  ■ 
business  who  have  contracted  engag»> 
mente,  have  been  prevented  by  a  €£mi^ 
of  circumstances  from  obtsininr  in  timi 
the  means  on  which  thej  calcualed  fir 
fulfilling  them.  These  means  ^ 
must  obtain  at  any  sacrifice,  er  sahat 
to  bankruptcy;  and  what  thev  omt 
have  is  mone^.  Other  o^taJ,  how- 
ever much  of  it  they  may  possess,  en- 
not  answer  the  purpose  unless  raoney 
can  first  be  obtein^  fin*  itj  whik^  m 
the  contrary,  without  any  mcresse  vt 
the  capital  of  the  country,  a  mere  is- 
crease  of  circulating  instruments  d 
credit,  (be  they  of  as  little  worth  fa 
any  other  puipose  as  the  box  of  om 
pound  notes  discovered  in  the  vashs  d 
the  Bank  of  England  during  the  pssic 
of  1825)  will  effoctuallT  serte  tUr 
turn,  if  only  they  are  allowed  to  mib 
use  oi  it  An  increased  issue  of  Botsi^ 
in  the  form  of  loans,  is  all  that  is  rs- 
quired  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  pst 
an  end  to  the  aecompanyine  f^k. 
But  although,  in  this  case,  it  is  ool 
capital,  or  purchasing  power,  that  tlit 
borrower  needs,  but  money  as  mooer, 
it  is  not  onlv  money  that  is  transiernd 
to  him.  The  money  carries  its  par- 
chasing  power  with  it  wherever  it  goei: 
and  money  thrown  into  the  loan  maHMt 
really  does,  through  its  pnrduMDg 
power,  turn  over  an  increased  portno 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  into  tkt 
direction  of  loans.  Though  mooev 
alon«  was  wanted,  capital  passes ;  tod 
it  may  still-  be  said  with  truth  that  k 
IS  by  an  addition  to  loanable  capital 
that  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  ii 
met  and  corrected. 

Independently  of  this,  bovewr; 
there  is  a  real  relation,  which  it  ii 
indispensable  to  recognise,  bet«e« 
loans  and  money,  ujoanable  capital. 
is  all  of  it  in  the  Term  of  money.^ 
Capital  destined  directly  fi>r  pndsc^' 
tion  existe  in  many  forms ;  bol  capitil 
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br  len&g  exists  normftUj 
rm  alone.  Owing  to  this 
ic«,  we  shoold  naturallj  ex- 

•mong  the  causes  which 
»  or  less  the  rate  of  interest, 
cmnd  not  only  causes  which 
:l&  capital,  bat  some  causes 
t,  directlj  at  least,  onJj 
oney. 

»  of  interest  bears  no  necee- 
vti  to  the  quantityor  value  of 

in  oirculatioiir|  ^^  perma- 
Qtof  the  circulating  medium, 
;reat  or  small,  affects  only 
It  the  rate  of  interest.  A 
>n  of  the  currenpy,  when  it 
He    an    accomplished   fact, 

rate  of  interest  in  no  man- 
iTer.     It  diminishes  indeed 

of  monej  to  bay  conunodi- 
Dot  the  power  of  money  to 
>y.  If  a  hundred  pounds 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  four 

year,  a  depreciation  which 
»  hundred  pounds  worth  only 
inch  as  before,  has  precisely 

effect  on  the  four  pounds, 
>t  therefore  alter  the  relation 
the  two.  The  greater  or 
lumber  of  counters    which 

used  to  express  a  given 
if  real  wealth,  makes  no  dif- 
n  the  position  or  interests  of 
>r  borrowers,  and  therefore 
0  difference  in  the  demand 
)ly  of  loans.  There  is  the 
)ont  of  real  capital  lent  and 
;   and  if  the  capital  in  the 

lenders  is  represented  by  a 
amber  of  pounds  sterling,  the 
ater  number  of  pounds  ster- 

in  consequence  of  the  rise  of 
)  now  required  for  the  pup- 
vhich  the  borrowers  intend  to 

lough  the  ereater  or  less 
)f  money  makes  in  itself  no 
in  the  rate  of  interest,  a 
rem  a  less  quantity  to  a 
n*  from  a  greater  to  a  less, 
does  make  a  difference  in  it. 
b  money  to  be  in  process  of 
on,  by  means  of  an  incon- 
urrency,  issued  by  a  govem- 
payment  of  its  expenses. 
will  in  no  way  diminish  the 


demand  for  real  capital  on  loan;  but 
it  will  diminish  the  real  capital  loan- 
able, because,  this  existing  only  in  the 
form  of  money,  the  increase  of  ouan- 
tity  depreciates  it  Estimatea  in 
capital  the  amount  offered  is  less, 
while  tne  amount  required  is  the  same 
as  before.  Estimated  in  currency,  the 
amount  ofiered  is  only  the  same  as 
before,  while  the  amount  required, 
owing  to  the  rise  of  prices,  is  greater. 
Either  way,  the  rate  of  interest  must 
rise.  So  that  in  this  case  increase  of 
currency  really  affects  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest, but  in  tne  contrary  way  to  that 
which  is  generally  supposed  i  l^raia- 
ing,  not  by  lowering  it. 

The  reverse  will  happen  as  the 
effect  of  calling  m,  or  diminishing  in 
quantitjr,  a  depreciated  currency.  The 
money  in  the  hands  of  lenders,  in 
common  with  all  other  money,  will  bo 
enhanced  in  value,  that  is,  there  wiU 
be  a  greater  amount  of  real  capital 
seeking  borrowers;  while  the  real 
capital  wanted  by  borrowers  will  bo 
only  the  same  as  before,  and  the 
money  amount  less :  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest, therefore,  will  tend  t»4all. 

We  thus  see  that  gjiprcciation, 
merely  as  such,  while  in  process  of 
taking  place,  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of 
interest: /and  the  expectation  of  fur- 
ther depreciation  adds  to  this  efiect ; 
because  lenders  who  expect  that  theif 
interest  will  be  paid,  and  the  principal 
perhaps  redeemed,  in  a  less  valuable 
currency  than  they  lent,  of  course  re- 
quire a  rate  of  interest  sufficient  to 
cover  this  contingent  loss. 

But  this  effect  is  more  than  counten> 
acted  by  a  contrary  one,  when  the 
additional  money  is  thrown  into  circu- 
lation not  by  purchases  but  by  loans. 
In  England,  and  in  most  other  com- 
mercial  countries,  the  paper  currency 
in  common  use,  being  a  currency  pro- 
vided by  bankers,  is  all  issued  m  the 
way  of  loans,  except  the  part  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  same  operation,  therefore,  which 
adds  to  the  currency  also  adds  to  tha 
loans :  the  whole  increase  of  currency 
in  the  first  instance  swells  the  loai 
market.  Considered  as  an  addition  to 
loans  it  tends  to  lower  interest,  mora 
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tLan  m  its  character  of  depreciation  it 
tends  to  raise  it ;  for  the  former  effect 
depends  on  the  ratio  which  the  new 
«noney  bears  to  the  money  lent,  while 
the  latter  depends  on  its  ratio  to  all 
the  money  in  circulation.  An  in- 
crease, therefore,  of  currency  issued  by 
banks,  tends,  while  the  process  con- 
tinues, to  bring  down  or  to  keep  down 
the  rate  of  interest.  A  similar  effect 
is  produced  by  the  increase  of  money 
arising  from  the  gold  discoveries ; 
almost  the  whole  of  which,  as  already 
noticed,  is,  when  brought  to  Europe, 
added  to  the  deposits  in  banks,  ana 
consequently  to  the  amount  of  loans ; 
and  when  drawn  out  and  invested 
in  securities,  liberates  an  equivalent 
amount  of  other  loanable  capital.  The 
newly-arrived  gold  can  only  get  itself 
invested,  in  any  given  state  of  busi- 
ness, by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest ; 
and  as  long  as  the  influx  continues,  it 
eannot  fail  to  keep  interest  lower  than, 
all  other  circumstances  bein^  supposed 
fche  same,  would  otherwise  nave  been 
the^ase. 

I  As  tbe  introduction  of  additional 
tpld  and  silver  which  goes  into  the 
loan  market,  tends  to  keep  down  the 
rate  of  interest,  so  any  considerable 
abstraction  of  tnemi  from  the  country 
invariablv  raises  it  ;j  even  when  occur- 
ring in  the  coursesgf  trade,  as  in  pay- 
ing for  the  extra  importations  caused 
by  a  bad  harvest,  or  for  the  high-priced 
cotton  which  is,  just  now,  imported 
from  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
money  required  for  these  payments  is 
taken  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
deposits  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and 
to  that  extent  starves  the  fund  that 
supplies  the  loan  market. 
I      The  rate  of  interest,  then,  depends, 

I  j  essentially  and  permanently,  on  the 

I I  comparative  amount  of  real  capital 
I  {offered  and  demanded  in  the  way  of 
\\  loan ;  but  is  subject  to  temporary  dis- 
turbances of  various  sorts,  from  in- 
crease and  diminution  of  the  circu- 
lating medium ;  which  derangements 
are  somewhat  intricate,  and  some- 
times in  direct  opposition  to  first  ap- 
pearances. All  these  distinctions  are 
veiled  over  and  confounded,  by  the 
Dni'ortunate  misapplication  of  language 


which  designates  the  rate  of  hutoiol 
by  a  phrase  ("  the  value  of  monej*^ 
which  properly  expresses  the  pnrchai> 
ing  power  of  the  circulating  meditm. 
The  public,  even  mercantuiB,  habtto- 
ally  mncies  that  ease  in  the  money 
market,  that  is,  facility  of  borrowiDg 
at  low  interest,  Is  proj^rtionai  to  ^ 
quanti^  of  money  m  circtdatioD.  Not 
only,  therefore,  are  bank  notes  sop- 
posed  to  produce  effects  as  carrencj, 
which  they  only  produce  as  loans,  but 
attention  is  habitoallv  diverted  bom 
effects  similar  in  kind  and  nmcli 
greater  in  degree,  when  produced  by 
an  action  on  loans  which  does  Bot 
happen  to  be  accompanied  1^  sbt 
action  on  the  corrency. 

For  example,  in  oonsidering  tiie 
effect  produced  by  the  proceedings  d 
banks  in  encoura^ng  tne  excesses  of 
speculation,  an  immense  effect  ii 
usually  attributed  to  their  issues  of 
notes,  but  until  of  late  hardly  say 
attention  was  paid  to  the  manaffement 
of  their  deposits;  diough  nothing  ii 
more  certain  than  that  their  imm 
dent  extensioDs  of  credit  take  pkct 
more  frequentlv  by  means  of  their 
deposits  than  of  their  issues.  "  Then 
is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,*  "thit 
banks,  whether  private  or  joint  stock, 
may,  if  imprudently  conducted,  minister 
to  an  undue  extension  of  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  speculations,  whether  in 
commodities,  or  in  over-tradine  in  ex- 
ports or  imports,  or  in  builSine  or 
mining  operations,  and  that  they  hire 
so  ministered  not  unfrequently,  and  in 
some  cases  to  an  extent  ruinooe  to 
themselves,  and  without  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  parties  to  whose  rievi 
their  resources  were  made  sabeer 
vient."  But,  "  supposing  aU  the  de- 
posits received  bj  a  banker  to  be  is 
coin,  is  he  not,  just  as  much  ss  the 
issuing  banker,  exposed  to  the  impor 
tunity  of  customers,  whom  it  may  be 
impolitic  to  refuse,  for  loans  or  dis- 
counts, or  to  be  tempted  by  a  high 
interest  ?  and  may  he  not  be  indac«d 
to  encroach  so  much  upon  his  denoeiti 
as  to  leave  him,  under  not  improDsUe 
circumstances,  unable  to  meet  the  ds- 
mands  of  his  depositors?  In  whel 
*  Inquiry  into  th*  Currenejf  PHad|rf«|Cih.i)«^ 
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^  hdeed,  would  the  case  of  a 
in  a  perfectly  metallic  oircnla- 
[ftr  from  that  of  a  London 
it  the  present  daj  t  He  ifl  not 
ir  of  money,  he  cannot  avafl 
of  his  privilege  as  an  issner  in 
8  other  business,  and  yet  there 
n  lamentable  instances  of  Lon- 
cers  issuing  money  in  excess." 
>  discussions,  too,  which  have 
BO  many  years  carried  on  re- 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
,  and  the  effects  produced  by 
^rations  on  the  state  of  credit, 
or  nearly  half  a  century  there 
aa  been  a  commercial  crisis 
le  Bank  has  not  been  strenn- 
nased  either  of  producing  or  of 
ing,  it  has  been  almost  uni- 
assumed  that  the  influence  of 

was  felt  only  through  the 
of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and 
•  could  be  prevented  from  ez- 
any  discretion  as  to  that  one 
n  its  position,  it  would  no  loneer 
r  power  liable  to  abase.  Thia 
is  an  error  which,  after  the 
oe  of  Uie  year  1847,  we  may 
I  been  committed  for  the  last 
>uring  that  year  the  hands  of 
k  were  absolutely  tied,  in  its 
r  of  a  bank  of  issue;  but 
its  operations  as  a  bank  of  de- 
ixercised  as  great  an  influence, 
«nt  influenoe,  on  the  rate  of 
and  the  state  of  credit,  as  at 
ler  period ;  it  was  exposed  to 
ment  accusations  of  abusing 
uence;  and  a  crisis  occurred, 

few  that  preceded  it  had 
,  and  none  perhaps  surpassed, 
«ty. 

Before  quitting  the  general 
if  this  chapterY^  will  make  the 
remark,  tnatl^e  rate  of  in- 
tteimines  the  'v^ae  and  price 
Me  saleable  articles  which  aiv 
ind  bought,  not  for  themselyes, 
he  incom^ which  they  are  ca- 
yieldingTi  The  pubUc  funds, 
I  joint-BtocK  companies,  and  all 
ons  of  securities,  are  at  a  hi^h 
proportion  as  the  rate  of  in- 
low.  They  are  sold  at  the 
ich  will  idve  the  market  rate 


of  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  with 
allowance  for  all  mfferences  in  tne  risk 
incurred,  or  in  any  circumstanoe  of 
convenience.  Exchequer  bills,  for  ex- 
ample, usually  sell  at  a  higher  prioe 
than  consols,  proportionaUy  to  the  in- 
terest which  they  yield;  because, 
though  the  security  is  the  same,  yet 
the  former  being  annually  paid  on  at 
par  unless  renewed  by  the  nolder,  the 
purchaser  (unless  obliged  to  sell  in  a 
moment  of  general  emergency),  is  in  no 
danger  of  losing  anything  by  tne  re-sale, 
exospt  the  premium  he  may  have  paid, 
^ne  price  of  land,  mines,  and  all 
otKer  fixed  sources  of  income,  depends^ 
in  like  manner  on  the  rate  of  interest.^ 
Land  usually  sells  at  a  higher  price,  in 
proportion  to  the  income  afforded  by  it, 
than  the  public  funds,  not  only  because 
it  is  thought,  even  in  this  country,  to 
be  somewhat  more  secure,  but  because 
ideas  of  power  and  dignity  are  asso- 
ciated with  its  possession.  But  these 
differences  are  constant,  or  nearly  so; 
and  in  the  variations  of  price,  land 
follows,  cceteris  paributf  the  permanent 
(though  of  course  not  the  daiM  varia- 
tions of  the  rate  of  interest.  When  in- 
terest is  low,  land  will  naturally  lie 
dear ;  when  interest  is  high,  land  will 
be  cheap.  The  last  long  war  presented 
a  striking  exception  to  this  rale,  since 
the  price  of  land  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
interest  was  then  remarkably  high.  For 
this,  however,  there  was  a  special 
cause.  The  continuance  of  a  veiy  high 
average  price  of  com  for  many  years, 
had  raised  the  rent  of  land  even  more 
than  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  in- 
terest I  and  fall  of  the  selling  price  of 
fixed  mcomes.  Had  it  not  wen  for 
this  accident,  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
seasons,  laud  must  have  sustained  as 
great  a  depreciation  in  value  as  the 

Sublic  funds :  which  it  probably  would 
0,  were  a  similar  war  to  break  out 
hereafter;  to  the  signal  disappoint- 
ment of  those  landlords  and  farmers 
who,  generalizing  from  the  casual  cir- 
cumstances of  a  remarkable  period,  so 
long  persuaded  themselves  that  a  state 
of  war  was  peculiarly  advantageous, 
and  a  state  of  peace  disadvantageous, 
to  what  they  chose  to  call  the  interests 
of  afoiculture. 
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OF  THB  RIQUIATIOR  OF  ▲  OON  V JBBfi'iBLB  PAPR  CfUSUlfOT. 


I  1.  The  freqnent  reonrrence  dnring 
the  last  half  century  of  the  painfm 
series  of  phenomena  called  a  commer- 
cial crisis,  has  directed  much  of  the  at- 
tention both  of  economists  and  of  prac- 
tical politicians  to  the  contriving  of 
expedients  for  averting,  or  at  the  least, 
mitigating  its  evils.^  And  the  habit 
whicn  grew  up  during  the  era  of  the 
Bank  restriction,  of  ascribing  all  al- 
ternations of  high  and  low  prices  to  the 
issues  of  banks,  has  caused  inquirers 
in  general  to  fix  their  hopes  of  success 
in  moderating  those  vicissitudes,  upon 
schemes  for  the  regulation  of  bank 
notes.  A  scheme  of  this  nature,  after 
having  obtained  tho  sanction  of  hi^h 
authorities,  so  far  established  itself  m 
the  public  mind,  as  to  be,  with  general 
approbation,  converted  into  a  law,  at 
the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1844 :  and  the  regula- 
tion is  still  in  force,  though  with  a  great 
abatement  of  its  popularity,  and  with 
its  prestige  impaired  oy  two  temporary 
suspensions,  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive,  the  earlier  of  the  two  little 
more  than  three  years  after  its  enact- 
ment. It  is  proper  that  the  merits  of 
this  plan  for  the  regulation  of  a  con- 
vertible bank  note  currency  Fhould  be 
here  considered .  Before  touching  upon 
the  practical  provisions  of  Sir  Kobert 
Peers  Act  of  1844,  I  shall  briefly  state 
the  nature,  and  examine  the  grounds, 
of  the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded. 

It  is  behoved  by  many,  that  banks 
of  issue  universally,  or  the  Bank  of 
England  in  particular,  have  a  power  of 
throwing  their  notes  into  circulation, 
and  thereby  raising  prices,  arbitrarily  ; 
that  this  power  is  only  limited  by  the 
degree  of  moderation  with  which  they 
think  fit  to  exercise  it ;  that  when  they 
increase  their  issues  beyond  the  usual 
amount,  the  rise  of  prices,  thus  pro- 
duced, generates  a  spirit  of  speculation 
in  commodities,  which  cames  prices 
still  higher,  and  ultimately  oaoies  a 


reaction  and  recoil,  amoiintins  b  a- 
treme  cases  to  a  oommemniu  eriai; 
and  that  every  suoh  crisiB  wUeh  Vm 
occurred  in  tnis  ooontrj  within  ma- 
cantile  memory,  has  beien  idther  «i- 
ginally  produced  bj  thia  caase^  « 
greatly  aggravated  by  it.  To  this  a- 
treme  length  the  ourrenoj  theoiy  ksi 
not  been  carried  by  the  emiaent  psK* 
tioal  economists  who  have  giyen  to  a 
more  moderate  form  of  the  mum  theon 
the  sanction  of  their  names.  Bull 
have  not  overstated  the  extraytgiMi 
of  the  poplar  yersion ;  which  b  a  i»> 
markable  instance  to  irhat  bagths  a 
favourite  theory  will  hnnrj,  not  tb 
closet  students  whose  oompetsnef  ii 
such  questions  b  ofteu  treated  will  m 
much  contempt,  but  men  of  the  wM 
and  of  business,  who  piooe  thenssbii 
on  the  practical  knowledge  whi^they 
haye  at  least  had  ample  opportanitM 
of  acquiring.  Not  cmy  has  thb  §ui 
idea  of  the  currency  as  the  prime  SMit 
in  the  fluctuations  of  price,  mads  wa 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  multitude  of  cir 
cumstances  which,  by  influencing  tb 
expectation  of  supply,  are  the  tm 
causes  of  almost  all  speculations  and  si 
almost  all  fluctuations  of  price ;  bat  ii 
order  to  bring  about  the  chronobgial 
agreement  required  by  their  theoiy, 
between  the  variations  of  bank  imom 
and  those  of  prices,  they  have  pby«d 
such  fantastic  tricks  with  (aciB  tad 
dates  as  would  be  thought  ineredibk 
if  an  eminent  practical  authority  ktd 
not  taken  the  tronble  of  mseti^; 
them,  on  the  ground  of  mere  hbuv?. 
with  an  elaborate  exposure.  I  nfit, 
as  all  conversant  with  the  solnMl 
must  be  aware,  to  Mr.  Tooke's  n»- 
tory  of  Prices.  The  result  of  Mr- 
Tooke*s  investigations  was  thus  ibtod 
by  liimself,  in  hb  examination  heSm 
the  Commons  Committee  on  the  Bisk 
Charter  question  in  1882 ;  and  thstvi* 
deuces  of  it  stand  recorded  in  Ui 
book :  "  In  point  of  &ot»  sad  kiito» 
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cafly,  M  fiur  as  my  researches  have 
gone,  in  eyer^  signal  instance  of  a  rise 
or  fall  of  pnces,  the  rise  or  fall  has 
preceded,  and  therefore  conld  not  be  the 
effect  oi^  an  enlargement  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  bank  circulation." 

The  extravagance  of  the  cnrrencj 
theorists,  in  attributing  almost  eveiy 
rise  or  fiEUl  of  prices  to  an  enlargement 
or  contraction  of  the  issues  of  bank 
notes,  has  raised  np,  by  reaction,  a 
theory  the  extreme  o|>posite  of  the 
former,  of  which,  in  scientific  discus- 
sion, the  most  prominent  representa- 
tives are  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fnllarton. 
This  counter-theory  denies  to  bank 
notes,  so  long  as  their  convertibility  is 
maintained,  any  power  whatever  of 
raising  }nices,  and  to  banks  any  power 
of  increasing  their  circulation,  except 
as  a  consequence  of,  and  in^  proportion 
to,  an  increase  of  the  business  to  be 
dene.  This  last  statement  is  supported 
by  the  unanimous  assurances  of  all  the 
coontiy  bankers  who  have  been  ex- 
aminea  before  successive  Parliamentair 
Ckmimittees  on  the  subject.  They  all 
bear  testim(my  that  (in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Fnllarton*)  "  the  amount  of  their 
issues  is  exclusively  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  local  dealings  and  expendi- 
ture in  their  respective  districts,  fluc- 
tuating with  the  fluctuations  of  produc- 
tion and  price,  and  that  they  neither 
can  increase  their  issues  beyond  the 
limits  which  the  range  of  such  dealings 
and  expenditure  jMrescribes,  without 
Ihe  certainty  of  having  their  notes  im- 
mediately returned  to  them,  nor  dimi- 
nish them,  but  at  an  almost  equal 
oertainty  dT  the  vacancy  being  filled  up 
from  some  other  source.**  From  these 
premises  it  is  argued  by  Mr.  Tooke 
and  Mr.  Fnllarton,  that  bank  issues, 
■inoe  they  cannot  be  increased  in 
amonnt  unless  there  be  an  increased 
demandf  cannot  possibly  raise  prices ; 
cannot  encourage  speculation,  nor  oo- 
caaion  a  commercial  crisis;  and  that 
the  attempt  to  guard  against  that  evil 
t>j  an  artificial  management  of  the 
flsae  of  notes,  is  of  no  effect  for  the 
ntended  purpose,  and  liable  to  produce 
ytber  consequences  extremely  calami- 


§  2.  As  much  of  this  doctrine  as 
rests  upon  testimony,  and  not  upon  in- 
ference, appears  tome  incontrovertible. 
I  give  complete  credence  to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  country  bankers,  very  clearlv 
and  correctly  condensed  into  a  sma& 
compass  in  the  sentence  Just  quoted 
fix)m  Mr.  Fnllarton.  I  am  convinced 
that  thev  cannot^ssibly  increase  their 
issue  of  notes  in  any  other  circum- 
stances than  those  which  are  there 
stated.  I  believe,  also,  that  the  theorv; 
erounded  by  Mr.  Fnllarton  upon  this 
fact,  contains  a  large  portion  of  truth, 
and  is  far  nearer  to  being  the  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  truth  than  any  form 
Bver  of  the  currency  theory, 
ire  are  two  states  of  the  markets: 
bich  may  be  termed  the  quiescent 
state,  the  othetn  the  expectant,  or 
speculative  statej  The  first  is  that  in 
which  there  is  nothing  tending  to  en^ 
gender  in  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  mercantile  public  a  desire  to  extend 
their  operations  The  producers  pro- 
duce and  the  dealers  purchase  only 
their  usual  stocks,  having  no  expecta- 
tion of  a  more  than  usuuly  rapid  vent 
for  them.  Each  person  transacts  his 
ordinary  amoimt  of  business  and  no 
more,  or  increases  it  only  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  increase  of  his 
capital  or  connexion,  or  with  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  the  demancl  for  his 
commodity,  occasioned  by  the  public 
prosperity.  Not  meditating  any  un- 
usual extension  of  their  own  operations, 
producers  and  dealers  do  not  need 
more  than  the  usual  accommodation 
from  bankers  and  other  money  lenders ; 
and  as  it  is  only  by  extending  their 
loans  that  bankers  increase  their  issues, 
none  but  a  momentary  augmentation 
of  issues  is  in  these  circumstances 
possible.  If  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  a  portion  of  the  public  have  larger 
payments  to  make  than  at  other  times, 
or  if  an  individual,  under  some  peculiar 
exigency,  requires  an  extra  advance, 
they  ma;^  apply  for  more  bank  notes, 
and  obtain  tnem ;  but  the  notes  will  no 
more  remain  in  circulation,  than  the 
extra  quantity  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  wnich  are  issued  once  in  every 
three  months  in  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends.    The  person  to  whom,  after 
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being  borrowed,  the  notes  are  paid 
away,  has  no  extra  payments  to  make, 
and  no  peculiar  exigency,  and  he  keeps 
them  by  him  onused,  or  sends  them 
into  deposit,  or  repays  with  them  a 
previous  advance  made  to  him  by  some 
banker:  in  any  case  he  does  not  buy 
commodities  with  them,  since  by  the 
supposition  there  is  nothing  to  induce 
him  to  lay  in  a  larger  stock  of  com- 
modities than  before.  Even  if  we 
suppose,  as  we  ma^  do,  that  bankers 
create  an  artificial  mcreast  of  the  de- 
mand for  loans,  by  offering  them  below 
the  market  rate  of  interest,  the  notes 
they  issue  will  not  remain  in  circular 
tion;  for  when  the  borrower,  having 
completed  the  transaction  for  which  he 
availed  himself  of  them,  has  paid  them 
away,  the  creditor  or  dealer  who  re- 
ceives them,  having  no  demand  for  the 
immediate  use  of  an  extra  quantity  of 
notes,  sends  them  intc  deposit.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
addition,  at  the  discretion  of  bankers, 
to  the  general  circulating  medium: 
any  increase  of  their  issues  either 
comes  back  to  them,  or  remains  idle  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  and  no  rise 
takes  place  in  prices. 

But  there  is  another  state  of  the 
markets,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
preceding,  and  to  this  state  it  is  not  so 
obvious  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Tooke 
and  Mr.  Fullarton  is  applicable ; 
namely,  when  an  impression  prevails, 
whether  well  founded  or  groundless, 
that  the  supply  of  one  or  more  great 
articles  of  commerce  is  likely  to  fall 
short  of  the  ordinary  consumption.  In 
such  circumstances  all  persons  con- 
nected with  those  commodities  desire 
to  extend  their  operations.  The  pro- 
ducers or  importers  desire  to  produce 
or  import  a  larger  quantity,  speculators 
desire  to  lay  in  a  stock  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  expected  rise  of  price, 
and  holders  of  the  commodity  desire 
additional  advances  to  enable  them  to 
continue  holding.  All  these  classes 
are  disposed  to  make  a  more  than 
ordinary  use  of  their  credit,  and  to  this 
desire  it  is  not  denied  that  bankers 
very  often  unduly  administer.  Effects 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  produced  by 
anything  which,  exciting  more  than 


usual  hopes  of  profit,  gi^es  fncreand 
briskness  to  business:  for  exampleii 
sudden  foreign  demand  for  commooitMi 
on  a  large  Kale,  or  the  expectatioo  d 
it ;  such  as  occurred  on  the  opening  of 
Spanish  America  to  English  trade,  lal 
hat  occurred  on  various  oooasioos  in 
the  trade  with  the  United  Sttten 
Such  occurrences  produoe  a  tendency 
to  a  rise  of  price  in  exploitable  article^ 
and  generate  speculations,  sometimei 
of  a  reasonable,  and  (as  long  as  a  larn 
proportion  of  men  in  business  prmr 
excitement  to  safety)  frequently  of  ai 
irrational  or  immoderate  character. 
In  such  cases  there  is^  a  desire  in  tk 
mercantile  classes,  or  in  some  portioB 
of  them,  to  employ  their  credit,  in  s 
more  than  usual  degree,  as  a  power  of 
purchasing.  This  is  a  state  of  Wmen 
which,  when  pushed  to  an  exOvne 
leng-th,  brings  on  the  revulsion  called 
a  commercial  crisis  ;  and  it  is  a  koowi 
fact  that  such  periods  of  speculatioi 
hardly  ever  pass  off  without  harisc 
been  attended,  during  some  part  3 
their  progress,  by  a  consideraDls  m- 
crease  of  bank  notes. 

To  this,  however,  it  is  replied  \j 
Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton,  that  tiM 
increase  of  the  circulation  always  fel- 
lows, instead  of  preceding,  the  rise  d 
prices,  and  is  not  its  cause,  but  iti 
effect.  That  in  the  first  place,  tb* 
speculative  purchases  by  which  prioei 
are  raised,  are  not  effected  by  bank 
notes  but  by  cheques,  or  still  men 
commonly  on  a  simple  book  cre<Ht :  svi 
secondly,  even  if  they  were  made  with 
bank  notes  borrowed  for  that  ezpMi 
purpose  from  bankers,  the  notes,  ancr 
being  used  for  that  purpofie,  wi*u]d.  if 
not  wanted  for  current  transactiona  :* 
returned  into  deposit  by  the  penoM 
receiving  them.  In  this'l  folly  concc. 
and  I  regard  it  as  proved,  bot^  sdern- 
fically  and  historically,  that  duriup  tb* 
ascending  period  of  spoculation,  andai 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  transacti  «• 
between  dealers,  the  issues  of  bank 
notes  are  seldom  materially  increaioi 
nor  contribute  anything  to  the  specclv 
tive  rise  of  prices.  It  seems  to  ow, 
however,  that  this  can  no  loneer  b» 
affirmed  when  speculation  has  pio- 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  reach  the  pnoloceit 
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len  dven  by  merohants 
rs  induce  them  to  extend 
.8,  and  to  become  appli- 
B  for  increased  adyances, 
)  in  notes,  are  not  ]^aid 
■  who  return  tbem  into 
B  partially  expended  in 
and  pass  into  the  va- 
>f  retail  trade, where  they 
f  effective  in  producing 
f  prices.  I  cannot  but 
8  employment  of  bank 
e  been  powerfully  opera- 
it  the  time  when  notes 
pounds  value  were  per- 
Admitting,  however, 
ition  of  notes  below  five 
N  rendered  this  part  of 
comparatively  insignifi- 
y  limiting  their  applica- 
lyment  of  wages,  there 
of  their  instrumentality 
into  play  in  the  later 
lation,  and  which  forms 
argument  of  the  more 
•orters  of  the  currency 
;h  advances  by  bankers 
(landed  for  the  purpose 
speculation,  they  are 
ided  by  unsuccessful 
the  purpose  of  holding 
apetition  of  these  specu- 
e  of  the  loanable  capital, 
>se  who  have  not  specu- 
pendent  than  before  on 
i  advances  they  require, 
sending  period  of  specu- 
I  revulsion,  there  is  an 
ling  to  weeks  and  some- 
of  struggling  against  a 
having  shown  signs  of 
speculative  holders  are 
ell  in  a  falling  market, 
atime  they  require  funds 
to  fulfil  even  their  ordi- 
ents.  It  is  this  stage 
rily  marked  by  a  con- 
ise  in  the  amount  of  the 
ulation.  That  such  an 
usually  take  place,  is 
ae.  And  I  think  it  must 
hat  this  increase  tends 
duration  of  the  specula- 
enables  the  speculative 
pt  up  for  some  time  after 
lerwise  have  collapsed; 


and  therefore  prolongs  and  fncreasen 
the  drain  of  the  jjrecious  metals  for 
exportation,  which  is  a  leading  feature 
of  this  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  com- 
mercial crisis:  the  continuance  of 
which  drain  at  last  endangering  the 
power  of  the  banks  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagement of  paying  their  notes  on 
demand,  they  are  compelled  to  contract 
their  credit  more  suddenly  and  severely 
than  would  have  been  neoessaiy  if  they 
had  been  prevented  from  propping  up 
speculation  by  increased  aovances,  after 
tne  time  when  the  recoil  had  become 
inevitable. 

S  3.  To  prevent  this  retardation  of 
the  recoil,  and  ultimate  aggravation  of 
its  severity,  is  the  object  of  the  scheme 
for  regulating  the  currency,  of  which 
Lord  Overstone,  Mr.  Norman,  and 
Colonel  Torrens,  were  the  first  pro- 
mulgators, and  which  has,  in  a  slightly 
modified  form,  been  enacted  into  law.* 

•  I  think  myielf  Juftiflad  in  alllrming  that 
the  mitigation  of  oomnMrcial  rvniliionB  is 
the  real,  and  onljierioos,  purpoae  of  the  Act 
of  1844.  I  am  quite  aware  that  its  rap- 
porters  inalst  (eepeoially  slnoe  1847)  on  itf 
rapreme  efficacy  in  **  maintaining  tiie  con- 
rertibility  of  the  Bank  note."  But  I  must 
be  excused  for  not  attaching  any  serious  im> 
portance  to  this  one  among  its  alleged  merits. 
The  convertibilitj  of  the  Bank  note  was 
maintained,  and  would  hare  continued  to  be 
maintained,  at  whatever  cos^  under  the  old 
«78tem.  As  was  well  said  by  Lord  Orer- 
stone  in  his  BTidence,  the  Bauk  can  always, 
by  a  sufficiently  violent  action  on  credit, 
sare  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  mercantile 
public.  That  the  Act  of  1844  mitigates  the 
violence  of  tliat  process,  is  a  suffieient  claim 
to  prefer  in  its  behalf.  Beiddes,  if  we  rap- 
pose  such  a  degree  of  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank,  as,  were  it  not  for  the  Act, 
would  endanger  the  continuance  of  con- 
rertibility,  the  same  (or  a  less)  degree  of 
mismanagement,  practised  ander  the  Act, 
would  si&ce  to  produce  a  suspen^on  ol 
payments  by  the  Banking  Department ;  an 
event  which  the  compulsory  separation  of 
the  two  departmMitt  brings  much  nearer  to 
possibility  than  it  was  before,  and  whicli« 
involving  as  it  would  the  probable  stoppage 
of  every  private  banking  establishment  m 
London,  and  pertiaps  also  the  non-payment 
of  the  dividends  to  the  national  creditor, 
would  be  a  &r  greater  immediate  calamil^ 
than  a  brief  interruption  nf  the  oonveiti- 
bility  of  the  note ;  insomuch  tliat,  to  enable 
the  Bank  to  resume  payment  of  its  deposit^ 
no  Oovemment  would  hesitate  a  moment  to 
suspend  payment  of  the  notes,  if  snspenakNi 
of  the  Aet  of  1844  proved  inmlBalaat. 
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ixoording  to  the  scheme  in  its  origi- 
tk«l  purit^Tt  the  issue  of  promissoiy 
notes  for  circulation  was  to  be  confined 
to  one  body.  In  the  form  adopted  by 
Parliament,  all  existing  issuers  were 
permitted  to  retain  this  privilege,  but 
none  were  to  be  thereafter  admitted  to 
it,  even  in  the  place  of  those  who  might 
discontinue  their  issues:  and,  for  all 
except  the  Bank  of  England,  a  maxi- 
mum of  issues  was  prescribed,  on  a 
scale  intentionally  low.  To  the  Bank 
of  England  no  maximum  was  fixed  for 
the  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes,  but 
only  lor^  me  portion  issued  on  securi- 
ties, or  in  other  words,  on  loan.  These 
were  never  to  exceed  a  certain  limit, 
fixed  in  the  first  instance  at  fourteen 
millions.*  All  issues  beyond  that 
amoimt  must  be  in  exchange  for  bul- 
lion; of  which  the  Bank  is  bound  to 
purchase,  at  a  trifle  below  the  Mint 
valuation,  anj  quantity  which  is  o£fered 
to  it,  giving  its  notes  m  exchange.  In 
regard,  therefore,  to  any  issue  of  notes 
beyond  the  limit  of  fourteen  millions, 
the  Bank  is  purely  passive,  having  no 
fmiction  but  the  compulsory  one  of 
giving  its  notes  for  gold  at  31.  lis.  9d,, 
and  gold  for  its  notes  at  32.  17«.  104<f., 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  object  for  which  this  mechanism 
is  intended  is,  that  the  bank  note  cur- 
rency may  vary  in  its  amount  at  the 
exact  times,  and  in  the  exact  degree, 
in  which  a  purely  metallic  currency 
would  vary.  And  the  precious  metals 
l>eing  the  commodity  that  has  hitherto 
approached  nearest  to  that  invariability 
in  all  the  circumstances  influencing 
value,  which  fits  a  commodity  for  being 
adopted  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Act  of  1844  is  fully  made 
out,  if  under  its  operation  the  issues 
coniform  in  all  their  variations  of  quan- 

*  A  conditional  increase  of  this  maximum 
is  permitted,  but  only  when  by  arrangement 
with  any  country  bank  the  issues  of  that 
bank  are  discontinued,  and  Bank  of  England 
notes  substituted;  and  even  then  the  in- 
trease  is  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
«f  the  country  notes  to  be  thereby  superseded. 
Under  this  proTision,  the  amount  of  notes 
vhick  the  Bank  of  England  is  now  at 
liberty  to  issue  against  securities^  is  rather 
«Bder  fourteen  aiul  a  half  miUioiui. 


tit^,  and  therefore,  as  is  iokia^.^ 
value,  to  the  variations  vluoliiii 
take  place  in  a  currency  v]u%l 
talHc. 

Now,  all  i-easonable  omimik  { 
the   Act|  in  common  wita  iti  4 
porters,  acknowledge  as  in  < 
requisite  of   any  substitnte  for  I 
precious  metals,  that  it  thooU  ( 
form  exactly  in  its  permanent  n 
to  a  metallic  standard.  And  thsji 
that  so  long  as  it  is  convertibit  i 
specie  on  demand,  it  does  and  rnnti 
conform.     But  when  the  tsIw  i 
metallic  or  of  any  other  coiren^ 
spoken  of,  there  are  two  points  t»l 
considered;  the  permanent  or  Msqj 
value,  and  the  nuctnationi.  Itir    ■; 
the   permanent  value  of  a  nNf 
currency,  that  the  value  of  a  [ 
currency  ought  to  conform.  BottI  ^^ 
is  no  obvious  reason  why  it  Afxiii    i 
required  to  conform  to  the  floctnitii    ij 
too.    The  only  obiect  of  ita  ooofcr" 
in^  at  all,  is  steadiness  of  tilns;  i 
with  respect  to  fluctoatioDB  tka  M 
thing  desirable  is  that  they  iboold] 
the  smidlest  possible.   Now  thi  M 
ations  in  the  valae  of  tlie  conM 
are  determined,  not  by  iti  ^^ 
whether  it  consbt  of  gold  or  of  pf 
but  by  the  < 
of  credit.   1 

currency  will  i     .  _ 

to  the permanmU  value  (^theonM  ^ 
metals,  we  must  find  under  iw<  i 
rency  the  variations  in  credit  an  M  i 
frequent  and  least  extreme.  _ ,  __ 
whether  this  object  is  best  it^ 
by  a  metallic  currency  (and  t' 
by  a  paper  currency  exactly « 
ing  in  quantity  to  it)  is  pred 
question  to  be  decided.  If  it  ■ 
prove  that  a  paper  currency  ^ 
follows  all  the  nuctnatioDa  in  qui 
of  a  metallic,  leads  to  more  vioU 
vulsions  of  credit  than  one  wUob| 
not  held  to  this  rigid 
will  follow  that  the  currenc^^  ' 
agrees  most  exactly  in  quantity  i 
a  metallic  currency  is  not  that  vl 
adheres  closest  to  its  value ;  thatii| 
say,  its  permanent  value,  with  i  *  * 
alone  agreement  is  desirable. 

Whetiier  this  is  really  the  0Mi| 
uo(  we  will  now  mquira. 
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lider  whether  tiie  Aot  •iSBote 
oal  dljeot  ohieflj  relied  oo 
ace  by  the  more  eober  of  its 

thet  of  arresting  speciiU- 
lioiii  of  credit  at  an  earlier 
it  a  law  drain  of  gold,  and 
tlj  bj  a  milder  and  more 
nooesB.  I  think  it  mnst  be 
hat  to  a  certain  degree  it  is 
in  this  obiect. 

rare  of  what  maj  be  orged, 
lablj  urged,  in  oppodtion  to 
sn.  It  may  be  eaid,  that 
time  arrives  at  which  the 

pressed  for  increased  ad- 
enable  speculators  to  fulfil 
gements,  a  limitation  of  the 
totes  wiu  not  preyent  the 
ytherwise  willing,  from  mak- 
advances.;  that  thej  haye 

deposits  as  a  source  from 
IS  may  be  made  beyond  the 
oh  is  consistent  with  pru- 
bankers;  and  that  eyen  if 
m1  to  do  so,  ihe  only  efifect 
that  the  deposits  themselyes 

drawn  out  to  supply  the 
he  depositors :  whica  would 
i  much  an  addition  to  the 
8  and  coin  in  the  hands  of 
,  as  if  the  notes  themselves 
ased.  This  is  true,  and  is  a 
answer  to  those  who  think 
Ivances  of  banks  to  ^rop  up 
sculations  are  objectionable 
sn  increase  of  the  currency* 
ode  in  which  they  are  really 
ble,  is  as  an  extension  of 
■j  instead  of  increasing^  their 

the  banks  allow  their  de- 
be  drawn  out,  there  is  the 
ase  of  currency  (for  a  short 
ast)  but  there  is  not  an  in- 
wnis,  at  the  time  when  there 
e  a  diminution.  If  they  do 
leir  discounts,  not  by  means 
tmt  at  the  exi>ense  of  the 
one,  their  deposits  (propterly 
sre  definite  and  exhaustible, 
8  may  be  increased  to  any 
r,  after  being  returned,  may 
I  without  limit.  It  is  true 
nk,  if  willing  to  add  inde- 
its  liabilities,  has  the  power 

its  nominal  deposits  as  un- 
fond  as  its  issues  could  be; 


it  has  only  to  make  its  adyancea  in 
a  book  credit,  whioh  is  creating  de- 
posits out  of  its  own  liabilities,^  the 
money  for  which  it  has  made  itself 
responsible  becoming  a  deposit  in  its 
hands  to  be  drawn  against  by  cheques ; 
and  the  cheques,  when  drawn,  may  be 
liquidated  Neither  at  the  same  bank 
or  at  the  clearing  house)  without  the 
aid  of  notes,  by  a  mere  transfer  of 
credit  from  one  account  to  another. 
I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  in  this  way 
that  undue  extensions  of  credit,  in 
periods  of  speculation,  are  conmionly 
made.  ^  But  the  banks  are  not  likely 
to  pHsrsist  in  this  course  when  the  tide 
begins  to  turn.  It  is  not  when  their 
deposits  have  already  begun  to  flow 
out,  that  they  are  likely  to  create 
deposit  accounts  which  represent, 
instead  of  funds  placed  in  their  hands, 
fresh  liabilities  of  their  own.  But 
experience  proves  that  extension  of 
credit  in  the  form  of  notes  goes  on  long 
after  the  recoil  from  over-speculation 
has  conmienced.  When  this  mode  of 
resisting  the  revulsion  is  made  impos- 
sible, and  deposits  and  book  credits  are 
left  as  the  only  source  frx>m  which 
undue  advances  can  be  made,  the  rate 
of  interest  is  not  so  often,  or  so  lon^, 
prevented  from  rising,  after  the  diffi- 
culties consequent  on  excess  of  specu- 
lation begin  to  be  felt.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  necessity  which  the  banks 
feel  of  diminishing  their  advances  to 
maintain  their  solvency,  when  they 
find  their  deposits  flowing  out,  and 
cannot  supply  the  vacant  place  by 
their  own  notes,  accelerates  the  rise 
of  the  rate  of  interest.  Speculative 
holders  are  therefore  obliged  to  sub* 
mit  earlier  to  that  loss  by  resale, 
which  could  not  have  been  prevented 
from  coming  on  them  at  last:  the 
recoil  of  prices  and  collapse  of  general 
credit  take  place  sooner. 

To  appreciate  the  effeot  which  this 
acceleration  of  the  crisis  has  in  miti- 
gating its  intensity,  let  us  advert 
more  particularly  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  that  leading  feature  in  the 
period  just  preceding  the  collapse,  the 
drain  of  gold.  A  rise  of  prices  pro- 
duced by  a  speculative  extension  of 
credit^  even  when  bank  notes  have  ncft 


if 


of  the  rate  of  intereBt.  and  consequent 
fall  of  the  prices  of  securities,  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  still  more  ra- 
pidly, by  inducing  foreigners,  instead 
of  taking  away  the  gold  which  is  due 
to  them,  to  leave  it  for  investment 
within  the  country,  and  even  send 
gold  into  the  country  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  increased  rate  of  in- 
terest. Of  this  last  mode  of  stopping 
a  drain  of  gold,  the  year  1847  a£K)rded 
signal  examples.  But  until  one  of 
these  two  things  takes  place — until 
either  prices  fell,  or  tne  rate^  of 
interest  rises — nothing  can  possibly 
arrest,  or  even  moderate,  the  efflux  of 
gold.  Now,  neither  will  prices  fall 
nor  interest  rise,  so  long  as  the  un- 
duly expanded  credit  is  upheld  by  the 
continued  advances  of  bankers.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  a  drain  of  gold 
has  set  in,  even  if  bank  notes  have 
not  increased  in  quantity,  it  is  upon 
them  that  the  contraction  first  falls, 
the  gold  wanted  for  exportation  being 
always  obtained  from  the  Bank  of 
England  in  exchange  for  its  notes. 
But  under  the  system  which  pre- 
ceded 1844,  the  Bank  of  England, 
being  subjected,  in  common^  with 
other  banks,  to  the  importunities  for 
fresh  advances  which  Are  character- 
istio  of  such  a  time,  could,  and  often 
did,    immediately  re-issue  the    notes 


being  in  danger  of  s 
ments,  was  compellec 
tract  its  discounts 
suddenly  as  to  produ 
extreme  variation  in 
terest,  inflict  much 
distress  on  individua 
much  greater  amoun 
credit  of  the  countr 
necessity  required. 

I  acknowledge,  (at 
of  1847  has  proved  tc 
looked  it  before,)  tl 
now  described,  may  1 
in  large  measure,  1 
England,  through  it 
It  may  continue  or  < 
discounts  and  advanc 
to  contract  them ;  w 
effect  of  making  the  < 
more  severe  and  sue 
sary.  I  cannot  but 
that  banks  which  oc 
with  their  deposits, 
still  more  if  they  it 
make  increased  loans 
as  well  as  their  depo 
polled  to  think  uu 
stricted  from  increasu 
a  real  impediment  i 
those  advances  whicfa 
at  its  turn,  and  maki 
torrent  afterwards :  a 
is  blamed  for  interp( 
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WDtagOB,  whato^r  yalae  maj  be 
pot  on  them,  are  purchased  by  still 
greater  diaadvantageB. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  extension 
of  oredii  bj  oankers,  though  most 
hmtfiil  when,  credit  being  afready  in 
m  inflated  state,  it  can  only  serye  to 
etard  and  aggravate  the  collapse,  is 
moat  salutary  when  the  collapse  has 
oome,  and  when  credit  instead  of  being 
in  excess  is  in  distressing  deficiency, 
and  increased  adyances  b;^  bankers, 
instead  of  being  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  amount  of  floating  credit, 
serre  to  replace  a  mass  of  other  credit 
which  has  been  suddenly  destroyed. 
Antecedently  to  1844,  if  the  Bank  of 
England  occasionally  aggrayated  the 
aeyerit^  of  a  commercial  reyulsion  by 
rendering  the  collapse  of  credit  more 
tardy  and  thence  more  yiolent  than 
necessary,  it  in  return  rendered  in- 
yalnable  services  during  the  revulsion 
itself  by  coming  forward  with  ad- 
yances to  support  solvent  firms,  at  a 
.time  when  all  other  paper  and  almost 
aO  mercantile  credit  had  become  com- 
paratiyely  valueless.  This  service  was 
eminently  conspicuous  in  the  crisis  of 
1825-6,  the  severest  probably  ever 
experienced ;  during  which  the  Bank 
increased  what  is  called  its  circula- 
tion by  many  millions,  in  advances  to 
thoee  mercantile  firms  of  whose  ulti- 
mate solvency  it  felt  no  doubt;  ad- 
yances which  if  it  had  been  obliged  to 
withhold,  the  severity  of  the  crisis 
would  have  been  still  ^ater  than  it 
was.  If  the  Bank,  it  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Mr.  FuIIarton,*  complies 
with  such  applications,  *^it  must 
eomply  with  them  by  an  issue  of  notes, 
for  notea  constitute  the  only  instru- 
nientality  through  which  the  Bank  is 
b  the  practice  of  lending  its  credit. 
Bot  those  notes  are  not  intended  to 
eiroolate,  nor  do  they  circulate.  There 
ii  no  more  demand  for  circulation  than 
tkeie  was  before.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rapid  decline  of  prices  which  the 
taae  m  supposition  presumes,  would 
leoooaarily  contract  the  demand  for 
jrcnlation.  The  notes  would  either 
le  returned  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
U  fiMt  aa  they  were  issued,  in  the 

•  P.  100. 
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shape  of  deposits,  or  would  be  locked  ap 
in  tne  drawers  of  the  private  London 
bankers,  or  distributed  by  them  to 
their  correspondents  in  tne  countiy, 
or  intercepted  by  other  capitalists,  who, 
during  the  fervour  of  the  previous 
excitement^  had  contracted  babilities 
which  they  might  be  imperfectly  pre- 
pared on  the  sudden  to  encounter.  In 
such  emergencies,  every  man  con- 
nected with  business,  wno  has  been 
trading  on  other  means  than  his  own, 
is  placed  on  the  defensive,  and  his 
whole  object  is  to  make  himself  as 
strong  as  possible,  an  object  which 
cannot  be  more  effectually  answered 
than  by  keeping  bj  him  as  large  a 
reserve  as  posBible  m  paper  which  the 
law  has  made  a  legal  tender.^  The 
notes  themselves  never  find  their  way 
into  the  produce  market ;  and  if  they 
at  all  contribute  to  retaid*'  (or,  as  I 
should  rather  say,  to  moderate)  "  the 
fall  of  prices,  it  is  not  by  promoting  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  effective  de- 
mand for  commodities,  not  by  enabling 
consumers  to  buy  more  largely  for 
consumption,  and  so  giving  briskness 
to  commerce,  but  by  a  process  pre- 
cisely the  reverse,  by  enabling  the 
holders  of  commodities  to  hold  on,  by 
obstructing  trafiSo  and  repressing  con- 
sumption. 

The  opportune  relief  thus  afforded  to 
credit,  during  the  excessive  contraction 
which  succeeds  to  an  undue  expansion, 
is  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the 
new  system ;  for  an  extraordinary  con- 
traction of  credit,  and  fall  of  prices, 
inevitably  draw  gold  into  the  country, 
and  the  principle  of  the  system  is  that 
the  bank-note  currency  shall  be  per- 
mitted, and  even  compelled,  to  enlarge 
itself,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  metallic 
currency  would  do  the  same.  But. 
what  tne  principle  of  the  law  would 
encourage,  its  provisions  in  this  in- 
stance preclude,  by  not  suffering  the 
increased  issues  to  take  place  until  the 
gold  has  actually  arrived;  which  is 
never  until  the  worst  part  of  the  crisis 
is  past,  and  almost  all  the  losses  and 
failures  attendant  on  it  are  consum- 
mated. The  machinery  of  the  system 
withholds,  until  for  many  purposes  it 
comes    too    late,   the   very    mediciac 
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which  the  theory  of  the  sjstem  pre- 
scribes as  the  appropriate  remedy.* 

This  function  of  banks  in  filling  up 
the  gap  made  in  mercantile  credit  by 
the  consequences  of  nndue  speculation 
and  its  revulsion,  is  so  entirely  indis- 
pensable, that  if  the  Act  of  1844  con- 
tinues unrepealed,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  foreseeing  that  its  pro- 
visions must  be  suspended,  as  tney 
were  in  1847,  in  every  period  of  great 
commercial  difficulty,  as  soon  as  the 
crisis  has  really  and  completely  set  in.f 
Were  this  all,  there  wo\ild  be  no  abso- 
Inte  inconsistency  in  maintaining  the 
restriction  as  a  means  of  preventing  a 
crisis,  and  relaxing^  it  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  one.  But  there  is  another 
objection,  of  a  still  more  radical  and 
comprehensive  character,  to  the  new 
system. 

Professing,  in  theory,  to  require  that 
a  paper  currency  shall  vary  in  its 
amount  in  exact  conformity  to  the 
variations  of  a  metallic  currency,  it 
provides,  in  fact,  that  in  ever^  case  of 
an  efflux  of  gold,  a  correspondmg  dimi- 
nution shall  take  jplace  in  the  quantity 
of  bank  notes;  m  other  words,  that 
every  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals  shall  be  virtually  drawn  from 
the  circulation  ;  it  being  assumed  that 
this  would  be  the  case  if  the  currency 
were  wholly  metallic.  ITiis  theory, 
and  these  practical  arrangements,  are 
adapted  to  the  case  in  which  the  drain 
of  gold  originates  in  a  rise  of  prices 
produced  by  an  undue  expansion  of 
currency  or  credit;  but  they  are 
adapted  to  no  case  beside. 

When  the  efflux  of  gold  i«  the  last 

*  True,  the  Bank  is  not  precluded  from 
making  increased  advances  from  its  deposits, 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  unusually  large 
amount,  since,  at  these  periods,  every  one 
leaves  his  money  in  deposit  in  order  to  have 
it  within  call.  But,  that  the  deposits  are  not 
always  sufficient,  was  conclusively  proved  in 
1847,  when  the  Bank  stretched  to  the  very 
utmost  the  means  of  relieving  commerce 
which  its  deposits  afforded,  without  allaying 
the  panic,  which  however  ceased  at  once 
when  the  Qovemment  decided  on  suspending 
the  Act. 

t  This  prediction  was  verified  on  the  very 
next  occurrence  of  a  commercial  crisis,  in 
1S57;  when  Government  were  again  mider 
the  necessity  of  suspending,  on  their  own  re- 
nonsibility,  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


stase  of  a  leries  of  effeott  arisng  frn 
an  increase  of  tlidciirrenoy,  or  Crama 
expansion  of  credit  tantamount  h  ih 
efiect  on  prices  to  an  increase  of  ci» 
rency,  it  is  in  that  caae  a  fair  assimij^ 
tion  that  in  a  purely  metallic  sjilni 
the  gold  exported  wonld  be  drawn  froB 
the  currency^  itself;  beoanse  sncli  a 
drain,  being  in  its  nature 
will  necessarily  continiie  as  ki 
currency  and  credit  are  ondi 
But  an  exportation  of  the 
metals  often  arises  &om  no 
affiacting  currency  or  credit^  but  simplj 
from  an  unnsual  extension  of  foragi 
payments,  arising  either  from  the  itste 
of  the  markets  for  oommodities,  orfroB 
some  circumstanoe  not  commercial. 
In  this  class  of  causes,  foor,  of  pow- 
ful  operation,  are  included,  of  CAcb  d 
which  the  last  fifty  years  of  EDgUab 
history  affi)rd  repeated  instances.  Tbi 
first  is  that  of  an  extraordinarjibragB 
expenditure  bpr  government^  eioier 
political  or  military ;  as  in  tlw  rtfob- 
tionary  war,  and,  as  long  as  it  Isstad, 
during  the  late  war  with  Boasia.  Tk 
second  is  the  case  of  a  laige  exports* 
tion  of  capital  for  foreign  investment; 
such  as  the  loans  and  minine  open' 
tions  which  partly  contribated  to  tk 
crisis  of  182r),  and  the  Americu 
speculations  which  were  the  jprindpil 
cause  of  the  crisis  of  1839.  The  third 
is  a  failure  of  crops  in  the  countiiei 
which  supply  the  raw  material  of  im- 
portant manufactures;  such  as  the 
cotton  failure  in  America,  which  ooo- 
pelled  England,  in  1847,  to  incor  nn- 
usual  liabilities  for  the  purchase  d 
that  commodity  at  an  advanced  price 
The  fourth  is  a  bad  harvest,  and  • 
great  consequent  importation  d  food: 
of  which  the  years  1846  and  1847  pR- 
sented  an  example  surpassing  all  tct»' 
cedent  experience. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  if  the  cto^ 
rency  were  metallic,  would  the  gold  or 
silver  exported  for  the  puipoees 
question  oe  necessarily,  or  eten  pnv 
bably,  drawn  wholly  firom  the  ciicoi^ 
tion.  It  would  be  drawn  from  tfaf 
hoards,  which  under  a  metalho  ctf 
rency  always  exist  to  a  veiy  U»|p 
amount ;  in  unciviliaed  countiiei^  b 
the  hands  of  all  who  can  affiud  it:  s 
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cfTiliaed  countries  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  banken*  reaeires.  Mr.  Tooke,  in 
his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Currency  Prin- 
ciple.'* bears  testimony  to  this  fact; 
bb(  it  is  to  Mr.  Fullarton  that  the 
public  aie  indebted  for  the  clearest  and 
moat  aatisfiactory  elucidation  of  it.  As 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  part  of  the 
theory  of  currency  has  been  set  forth 
bv  any  other  writer  with  anything  like 
the  same  degree  of  completeness,  I 
■ball  quote  somewhat  largely  from  this 
able  production. 

**  Is  o  person  who  has  ever  resided  in 
an  Asiatic  country,  where  hoarding  is 
carried  on  to  a  far  larger  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  existmg  stock  of 
weiJth,  and  where  the  practice  has 
become  much  more  deeply  engrafted 
in  the  habits  of  the  people,  hy^  tradi- 
tionary apprehensions  of  insecurity  and 
the  duficulty  of  finding  safe  and  remu- 
DeiatiTe  investments,  than  in  any 
European  community — ^no  person  who 
has  had  personal  experience  of  this 
■tate  of  society,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  re- 
collect innumerable  instances  of  lai^ 
matallio  treasures  extracted  in  times 
of  pecuniary  difficulty  from  the  coffers 
of  zndividualB  by  the  temptation  of  a 
hiffh  rate  of  interest,  and  brought  in 
aid  of  the  public  necessities,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  facility  ¥nth 
which  those  treasures  have  been  ab- 
torbed  again,  when  the  inducements 
whkh  had  drawn  them  into  light  were 
no  longer  in  operation.  In  countries 
more  advanced  in  civilization  and 
wealth  than  the  Asiatic  principalities, 
ami  where  no  man  is  in  fear  of  attract- 
ing the  cupidity  of  power  by  an  exter- 
BU  display  of  riches,  but  where  the 
interohange  of  commodities  is  still 
dmost  omversally  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  a  metallic  circulation, 
M  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  com- 
Ifteroial  countries  on  the  Continent  of 
fiarope,  the  motives  for  amassing  the 
precsons  metals  may  be  less  powerful 
than  in  the  majority  of  Asiatic  princi- 
BaKties;  bat  the  ability  to  accumulate 
leiiig  more  widely  extended,  the  abso- 
faite  quantity  amassed  will  be  found 
iprobMlY  to  bear  a  coDsiderably  larger 
yroporiion  to  the  population.*  In 
*  It  to  known*  firom  unouestionable  fusts. 


those  states  wbich  lie  exposed  to  hos- 
tile invasion,  or  whose  social  condition 
is  unsettled  and  menacing,  the  motive 
indeed  must  still  be  very  strong ;  and 
in  a  nation  carrying  on  an  extensive 
commerce,  both  foreign  and  internal, 
without  any  considerable  aid  from  any 
of  the  banxing  substitutes  for  money, 
the  reserves  of  gold  and  silver  indis- 
ponsably  required  to  secure  the  regu- 
larity of  payments,  must  of  themselves 
en^ss  a  share  of  Ihe  circulating  coin 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estmiate. 
"  In  this  country,  where  the  banking 
system  has  been  carried  to  an  extent 
and  perfection  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  and  may  be  said  to 
nave  entirely  superseded  the  use  of 
coin,  except  for  retail  dealings  and  the 
purposes  of  foreign  commerce,  the  in- 
centives to  private  hoarding  exist  no 
longer,  and  the  hoards  have  all  been 
transferred  to  the  banks,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  in  franco,  where  the  bank-note 
circulation  is  still  comparatively 
limited,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  in  existence  I  find  now  currently 
estimated,  on  what  are  described  as  the 
latest  authorities,  at  the  enormous  sum 
of  120  millions  sterling ;  nor  is  the  esti- 
mate at  all  at  variance  with  the  rear 
sonable  probabilities  of  the  case.  Of 
this  vast  treasure  there  is  every  reason 
to  presume  that  a  very  large  proportion, 
probably  by  much  the  greater  part,  is 
absorbed  in  the  hoards.  If  you  present 
for  payment  a  bill  for  a  thousand 
francs  to  a  French  banker,  he  brings 
you  the  silver  in  a  sealed  bag  from  his 
strong  room.  And  not  the  banker  only, 
but  every  merchant  and  trader,  ac- 
cording to  his  means,  is  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  by  him  a  stock  of 
cash  sufficient  not  only  for  his  ordinary 
disbursements,  but  to  meet  any  unex- 
pected demands.  That  the  quantity 
of  specie  accumulated  in  these  inno* 

that  the  hoards  of  money  at  all  times  existing 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  peasantry,  often 
from  a  remote  date,  surpass  any  amount 
which  could  hare  bean  Imagined  possible; 
and  even  in  so  poor  a  country  as  Ireluid,  it 
has  of  late  been  ascertained,  that  the  small 
farmers  sometimes  possess  hoards  quite  dis 
proportioned  te  their  yiaible  means  of  snb- 
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merable  dep6t8,  not  in  France  only,  but 
aJl  over  the  Continent,  where  banldng 
institutions  are  still  either  entirely 
wanting  or  very  imperfectly  organized, 
is  not  merely  inmiense  in  itself,  but 
admits  of  being  largely  drawn  upon, 
and  transferred  eyen  in  vast  masses 
from  one  country  to  another,  with  very 
littie,  if  any,  effect  on  prices,  or  other 
materia]  derangements,  we  have  had 
some  remarkable  proofs:"  among 
others,  "  the  signal  succeHS  which  at- 
tended the  simultaneous  efforts  of  some 
of  the  principal  European  powers 
(Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark)  to  rei>leniflh  their  treasuries, 
and  to  replace  with  coin  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  depreciated  paper  which 
the  necessities  of  the  war  had  forced 
upon  them,  and  this  at  the  very  time 
when  the  available  stock  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  over  the  world  had  been 
reduced  by  the  exertions  of  England  to 

recover  her  metallic  currency 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  com- 
bined operations  were  on  a  scale  of 
very  extraordinary  magnitude,  that 
they  were  accomplished  without  any 
sensible  ii\jury  to  commerce  or  public 
prosperity,  or  any  other  effect  than 
some  temporary  derangement  of  the 
exchanges,  and  that  the  private  hoards 
of  treasure  accumulated  throughout 
Europe  during  the  war  must  have  been 
the  principal  source  from  which  all 
this  gold  and  silver  was  collected.  And 
no  person,  I  think,  can  fairly  contem- 
plate the  vast  superflux  oi  metallic 
wealth  thus  proved  to  be  at  all  times 
in  existence,  and,  though  in  a  dormant 
and  inert  state,  always  ready  to  spring 
into  activity  on  the  first  indication  of  a 
sufficiently  intense  demand,  without 
feeling  themselves  compelled  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  the  mines  being  even 
shut  up  for  years  together,  and  the 
production  of  the  metals  altogether 
suspended,  while  there  might  be  scarcely 
a  perceptible  alteration  in  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  metal."* 

Applying  this  to  the  currency  doc- 
trine and  its  advocates,  "one  might 
imagine,"  says  Mr.  Fullarton,t  "  that 

•■  ¥ui.\artonontheR«gTUaiion(ifOurrtnci«Sf 
pp.  71-4. 
t  lb.  pp.  139—42. 


they  supposed  the  gold  which  ia  drahnd 
off  for  exportation  from  a  coontrj 
nsing  a  currency  exchiflivelj  metalfic, 
to  be  collected  by  driblets  at  the  ftin 
and  markets,  or  from  the  tills  of  tb 
grocers  and  meroers.  They  never  eTsi 
allude  to  the  existence  of  snch  a  tfainf 
as  a  great  hoard  of  the  metals,  though 
upon  the  action  of  the  hoards  defw^ 
the  whole  economy  of  international 
payments^  between  8pe<^OK;ircnlatiiig 
communities,  while  any  operation  A 
the  money  collected  in  houds  upon 
prices  must,  even  acoordins  to  tin 
currenoyhypothesis,  be  wholly  imn»- 
sible.  We  know  from  experience  what 
enormous  payments  in  ^Id  and  sflTer 
specie-circulating  countries  are  capable, 
at  times,  of  makme,  without  the  leul 
disturbance  of  their  internal  pr»> 
sperity;  and  whence  is  it  supposed 
that  these  payments  come,  bat  from 
their  hoards  ?  Let  ns  thii^  how  the 
money  market  of  a  country  transacting 
all  its  exchanges  through  the  mediom 
of  the  precious  metals  only,  would  be 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  necearity  of 
making  a  foreign  payment  of  Mvenl 
millions.  Of  course  the  necessity 
could  only  be  satisfied  hy  a  transmis- 
sion of  capital;  and  would  not  the 
competition  for  the  possession  of  capi- 
tal for  transmission  which  the  occasioo 
would  call  forth,  necessarilv  raise  the 
market  rate  of  interest  ?  If  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  by  the  go?ern- 
ment,  would  not  the  government,  in  ail 
probability,  have  to  open  a  new  loan 
on  terms  more  than  usually  favourall« 
to  the  lender  ?"  If  made  b  v  merchants, 
would  it  not  be  drawn  eitiier  from  the 
deposits  in  banks,  or  from  the  reserrei 
which  merchants  keep  by  them  in  de- 
fault of  banks,  or  would  it  not  oblige 
them  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount 
of  specie  by  going  into  the  mon«T 
market  as  borrowers  ?  "  And  woaU 
not  all  this  inevitably  act  upon  the 
hoards,  and  draw  forth  into  activitr  s 
portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
the  money-dealers  had  been  aocnmo- 
lating,  and  some  of  them  with  tl4 
express  view  of  watching  such  oppl•^ 
tunities  for  turning  their  treasurei  H 
advantage?  .... 

"To    come    to    the    presoat  ttme 
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ioncd  of  payments  with 
rope  has  for  about  fonr 
n  in  f^vonr  of  this  coon- 
has  been  pouring  in  till 
ounts  to  the  unheard-of 
Durteen  millions  sterling, 
time,  has  any  one  heard 
any  serious  suffering  in- 
Mople  of  the  (Continent? 
there  been  greatly  de- 
d  their  range  in  this 
ye  wages  fallen,  or  have 
n  extensively  ruined  by 

depreciation  of  their 
>  has  occurred  nothing 
rhe  tenor  of  oommerciu 
affairs  has  been  ^yer^- 
md  tranquil;  and  m 
irticularly,  an  improving 
ctended  commerce  bear 
le  continued  progress  of 
rity.  It  maybe  doubted, 
^reat  efflux  of  gold  has 
m  that  portion  of  the 
h  of  the  nation  which 
es,  a  single  napoleon. 
m  equally  obvious,  from 
id  statf)  of  credit,  that 
e  supply  of  sneoie  indis- 
e  conduct  of  business  in 
ket  been  all  the  while 

but    that  the    hoards 

to  furnish  every  facility 

e  regularity  of  mercan- 

It  is    of   the    very 

metallic  system,  that 

all  cases  of  probable 
)uld  be  equal  to  both 
bey  should,  in  the  first 
le  bullion  demanded  for 
id  in  the  next  place, 
the  home  circulation  to 
)mplement.  Everyman 
hat  system,  who,  in  the 
business  may  have  fro- 
to  remit  large  sums  in 
u  countries,  must  either 
sufficient  treasure  of  his 
lave  the  means  of  bor- 

from  his  neighbours, 
ce  up  when  wanted  the 
remittances,  but  to  en- 
aover,  to  carry  on  his 
ctions  at  home  without 

J  in  which  credit   is 


carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  In 
England,  one  great  reserve,  iu  a  single 
^  establishment,  the  Bank  of  England, 
supplies  the  place,  as  far  as  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  concerned,  of  the  mul- 
titudinous reserves  of  other  countries. 
The  theoretical  principle,  therefore,  of 
the  currency  doctrine  would  require, 
that  all  those  drains  of  the  metal, 
which,  if  the  currency  were  purely 
metallic,  would  be  taken  from  the 
hoards,  should  be  allowed  to  operate 
freely  upon  the  reserve  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  without  any 
attempt  to  stop  it  either  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  currency  or  by  a  contraction 
of  credit.  Nor  to  this  would  there  be 
any^  well-grounded  objection,  unless  the 
drain  were  so  great  as  to  threaten  the 
exhaustion  of  the  reserve,  and  a  con- 
sequent stoppage  of  payments;  a 
danger  against  which  it  is  possible  to 
take  adequate  precautions,  Decause  in 
the  cases  whicn  we  are  considering, 
the  drain  is  for  foreign  payments  of 
definite  amount,  and  stops  of  itself  as 
soon  as  these  are  effectea.  And  in  all 
systems  it  is  admitted  that  the  habi- 
tual reserve  of  the  Bank  should  exceed 
the  utmost  amount  to  which  experience 
warrants  the  belief  that  such  a  drain 
may  extend;  which  extreme  limit 
Mr.  Fullarton  affirms  to  be  seven 
millions,  but  Mr.  Tooke  recommends 
an  average  reserve  of  ten,  and  in  his 
last  publication,  of  twelve  millions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  habi- 
tual reserve,  which  would  never  be  em- 
ployed in  discounts,  but  kept  to  be  paid 
out  exclusively  in  exchange  for  cheques 
or  bank  notes,  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
crisis  of  this  description  ;  which  there- 
fore would  pass  off  without  having  ita 
difficulties  increased  by  a  contraction 
either  of  credit  or  of  the  circulation. 
But  this,  the  most  advantageout 
denouement  that  the  case  admits  o^ 
and  not  only  consistent  with,  but  re- 
quired by,  the  professed  principle  of 
the  system,  the  panegynsts  of  th# 
system  claim  for  it  as  a  great  merit 
that  it  prevents.  They  boast,  that  on 
the  first  appearance  of  a  drain  for  ex- 
portation, (whatever  may  be  its  causey 
and  whether  under  a  metallic  currencr 
i(  would  involve  a  contraction  of  credit 
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or  not)  tlie  Bank  is  ftt  once  obliged  to 
curtail  its  ad^vancei.  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  when  there  has  been  no 
speculative  rise  of  prices  which  it  is 
mdispensable  to  correct  no  unusual 
extension  of  credit  requiring  contrac- 
tion ;  but  the  demand  for  gold  is  solely 
occasioned  by  foreign  payments  on 
account  of  government,  or  large  com  im- 
portations consequent  on  a  bad  harvest. 
Even  uupposing  that  the  reserve  is 
iniuffioient  to  meet  the  foreigfl  pay- 
ments, and  that  the  means  wherewith 
to  make  them  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  loanable  capital  of  the  country,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  a  rise  of  the 
rate  of  interest :  in  such  circumstances 
some  ]p)88ure  on  the  money  market  is 
unavoidable ;  but  that  pressure  is  much 
increased  in  severity  by  the  separation 
of  the  banking  from  the  issue  depart- 
ment. The  case  is  generally  stated  as 
if  the  Act  only  operated  in  one  way, 
namely,  by  preventing  the  Bank,  when 
it  has  parted  with  (say)  three  millions 
of  bullion  in  exchange  for  throe  millions 
of  its  notes,  from  again  lending  those 
notes,  in  discounts  or  other  advances 
But  the  Act  really  does  much  more 
than  this.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
first  operation  of  a  drain  is  always  on 
the  banking  department.  The  bank 
deposits  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  disposable  capital  of  the 
country  ;  and  capital  wanted  for  foreign 
payments  is  almost  always  obtained 
mainly  by  drawing  out  deposits.  Sup- 
posing three  millions  to  be  the  amount 
wanted,  three  millions  of  notes  are 
drawn  from  the  banking  department 
(either  directly  or  through  the  private 
bankers,  who  keep  the  bulk  oF  their 
reserves  with  the  Bank  of  England), 
and  the  three  millions  of  notes,  thus 
obtained,  are  presented  at  the  Issue 
Department,  and  exchanged  against 
gold  for  exportation.  Thus  a  drain 
upon  the  country  at  large  of  only  three 
millions,  is  a  drain  upon  the  Bank  vir- 
tually of  six  millions.  The  deposits 
have  lost  three  millions,  and  the  re- 
serve of  the  Issue  Department  has  lost 
an  equal  amount.  As  the  two  depart- 
ments, 80  long  as  the  Act  remains  in 
operation,  cannot  even  in  the  utmost 
axtramity  help  one  another,  each  must 


take  its  separate  precantioni  for  lb 
own  safety.  Whatever  measures,  tkon- 
fore,  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  would 
have  been  required  under  the  old  sygten 
by  a  drain  of  six  millions,  are  now  res- 
dered  necessary  by  a  drain  onlj  d 
three.  ^  The  Issue  I)epartm6ntprotadi 
itself  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Act,  by  not  re-issuing  the  three  mfl- 
lions  of  notes  which  have  been  letumed 
to  it.  But  the  Banking  Departmeat 
must  take  measures  to  replenish  iti 
reserve,  which  has  been  reduced  b; 
three  millions.  Its  liabilities  havmg 
also  decreased  three  millions,  bv  ti» 
loss  of  that  amount  of  deposits,  the  n> 
serve,  on  the  ordinanr  banJangprineipIs 
of  a  third  of  the  liabilities,  will  bears 
reduction  of  one  million.  But  the 
other  two  millions  it  must  procure  hj 
letting  that  amotmt  of  advances  nm 
out,  and  not  renewing  them.  Nol 
only  must  it  raise  its  rate  of  inte- 
rest, but  it  must  effect,  by  whatever 
means,  a  diminution  of  two  milfians  in 
the  total  amount  of  its  discoonts^  or  it 
must  sell  securities  to  an  equal  amomi 
This  violent  action  on  the  nMXiey  mar 
ket  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  tlM 
Banking  reserve,  is  wholly  occasioiied 
by  the  Act  of  1844.  If  the  restrictkai 
of  that  Act  did  not  exist,  the  Bank, 
instead  of  contracting  its  disooontd, 
would  simply  transfer  two  millions, 
either  in  gold  or  in  notes,  [from  the 
Issue  to  the  Banking  Department ;  not 
in  order  to  lend  them  to  tne  public,  bat 
to  secure  the  solvency  of  the  Banking 
Department  in  the  event  of  further  be- 
expected  demands  by  the  depositorL 
And  unless  the  drain  continued,  aoJ 
reached  so  great  an  amount  as  to  smb 
likely  to  exceed  the  whole  of  the  gold 
in  tne  reserves  of  both  departmenti. 
the  Bank  would  be  under  no  ueoeesitT, 
while  the  pressure  lasted,  of  withhold- 
ing from  commerce  its  accostomed 
amount  of  accommodation,  at  a  rata  of 
interest  corresponding  to  the  increaifti 
demand.* 

*  This,  which  I  haTe  oaUed  **  Um  doaUi 
action  of  drains,"  has  been  strangely  uodcr 
stood  as  if  I  had  asserted  that  the  Bsok 
is  compelled  to  part  with  six  millions'  «vrtl 
of  property  by  a  drain  of  three  miUwxk 
Such  an  assertion  would  be  too  absani  m 
requira    any    refutation.       Drafai*   ba*«  • 
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I  am  awaro  it  will  be  said  that  by 
ollowiiig  drains  of  this  character  to 
operate  freeljnpon  the  Bank  reserve 
imtil^  they  cease  of  themselves,  a  con- 
traction of  the  cnrrency  and  of  credit 
would  not  be  prevented,  bat  only  post- 
poned ;  since  if  a  limitation  of  issues 
were  not  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  drain  in  its  commence- 
ment, the  same  or  a  still  greater  limi- 
tation must  take  place  afterwards,  in 
order,  by  acting  on  prices,  to  bring;  back 
this  large  quantity  of  gold,  for  the  in- 
dispensable purpose  of  replenishing  the 
Bank  reserve.  But  in  tnis  argument 
■everal  things  are  overlooked.  In  the 
firat  place,  the  gold  mi^ht  be  brought 
back,  not  by  a  fall  of  prices,  but  by  the 
much  more  rapid  ana  convenient  me- 
dium of  a  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
involving  no  fall  of  any  prices  except 
the  prices  of  securities.  Either  Eng- 
lish securities  would  be  bought  on 
account  of  foreigners,  or  foreign  secu- 
rities held  in  England  would  be  sent 
abroad  for  sale,  both  which  operations 
took  place  largely  during  the  mercan- 


doabto  aetlon,  not  npon  the  peonniary  posi- 
tkm  of  the  Bank  itself,  hut  upon  the 
IP— nrei  It  is  forced  to  take  in  order  to  gtop 
tiM  dnin.  Though  the  Bank  Itself  is  no 
poorar,  its  two  reserves,  the  reserve  in  the 
winking  department  and  the  reserve  in  the 
Iseoa  dmMurtment,  have  tach  been  reduced 
three  millions  by  a  drain  of  only  three.  And 
U  the  eeparation  of  the  departments  renders 
It  neo— ary  that  each  of  them  separately 
Aoaid  be  kept  as  strong  as  the  two  together 
need  be  if  they  oould  help  one  another,  the 
Bank's  action  on  the  money  mariEet  mu«t  be 
M  violent  on  a  drain  of  three  miUions,  as 
would  have  been  required  on  the  old  system 
ISor  one  of  six.  The  reserve  in  the  banking 
nt  being   less    than  it  otherwise 


wonid  be  by  the  entire  amount  of  the  bul- 
BoD  In  tha  Issae  department,  and  the  whole 


k  ot  the  drain  falling  in  the  first  in- 
)  on  that  diminished  reserve,  the  pres- 
_^  B  of  tbe  wliole  drain  on  the  half  reserve  is 
as  maeh  fsit,  and  requires  as  strong  measures 
lo  stop  It,  as  a  prassure  of  twice  the  amount 
•n  the  entire  reserve.  As  I  have  said  else- 
where,* *«  It  is  as  if  a  man  having  to  lift  a 
Wight  were  restricted  from  using  both  hands 
to  do  It,  and  were  only  allowed  to  use  one 
hand  at  a  time ;  in  which  case  it  would  be 
aecoseary  that  each  of  his  hands  should  be 
aa  strong  as  the  two  together." 


*  Xvldenoe  before  the  Committee  of  the 
' «€  Commons  on  the  Bank  Acta  In 


tile  difficulties  of  1847,  and  not  only 
checked  the  efflux  of  gold,  but  turned 
the  tide  and  brought  the  metal  back. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  brought  back  by 
a  contraction  of  the  currency,  though 
in  this  case  it  certainly  was  so  by  a 
contraction  of  loans.     But  even  this  is 
not  always  indispensable.    For  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  eold  should  return  with  the  same 
suddenness  vrith  which  it  went  out.   A 
great  portion  would  probably  return  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  commerce,  in  pay- 
ment for  exported  commodities.     The 
extra  gains  made  by  dealers  and  pro- 
ducers   in   foreign  countries  through 
the  extra  payments  they  receive  from 
this  country,  are  very  likely  to  be  partly 
expended   in  increased    purchases  of 
English  commodities,   either  for  con- 
sumption or  on  speculation,  though  the 
eti'ect  ma^  not  manifest  itself  with  suffi. 
cient  rapidity  to  enable  the  transmis- 
sion of  gold  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
first  instance.     These  extra  purchases 
would  turn  the  balance  of  payments  in 
favour  of  the^  country,  and  gradually 
restore  a  portion  of  the  exported  eold  ; 
and  the  remainder  would  probably  be 
brought  back,  vrithout  any  considerable 
rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  England, 
by  the  fall  of  it  in  foreign  countries, 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  some 
millions  of  gold  to  the  loanable  capita] 
of  those  countries.    Indeed,  in  the  state 
of  thiogs  conseouent  on  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, when  tne  enormous  quantity 
of  gold  annually  produced  in  Australia, 
and  much  of  that  from  California,  is 
distributed  to  other  countries  through 
England,  and  a  month  seldom  passes 
without  a  large  arrival,  the  Bank  re- 
serves can  replenish  themselves  with- 
out any  re-importation  of  the  gold  pr» 
yiously  carried  off  by  a  drain.    All  that 
is  needful  is  an  intermission,  and  a  very 
brief  intermission  is  sufficient,  of  the 
exportation. 

For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  muL 
that  notwithstanding  the  beneficiiu 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1844  in  the 
first  stages  of  one  kind  of  commercial 
crisis  ^that  produced  by  over-specula- 
tion), it  on  toe  whole  materially  aggra- 
vates the  severity  of  commercial  revul- 
sions.   And  not  only  are  oontractioiia 
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of  credit  made  more  severe  by  the  Act, 
they  are  also  made  greatly  more 
frequent.  "  Suppose,"  says  Mr.  (Jeorge 
Walker,  in  a  clear,  impartial,  and  con- 
clusive  series  of  papers  in  ihe  Aberdeen 
Heraldf  forming  one  of  the  best  exist- 
ing discussions  of  the  present  question 
— **  suppose  that,  of  eighteen  millions 
of  gold,  ten  are  in  the  issue  department 
and  eight  are  in  the  banking  depart- 
ment. The  result  is  the  same  as  under 
a  metallic  currency  with  onl^  eight 
millions  in  reserve  instead  of  eighteen. 
....  The  effect  of  the  Bank  Act  is, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  under 
a  drain  are  not  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gold  within  its  vaults,  but 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  determined  by  the 

Sortion  of  it  belonging  to  the  banking 
epartment.  Witn  the  whole  of  the 
gold  at  its  disposal,  it  may  find  it  nn- 
necessaiy  to  interfere  with  credit,  or 
force  down  prices,  if  a  drain  leave  a 
fair  reserve  oehind.  With  only  the 
banking  reserve  at  its  disposal,  it  must, 
from  the  narrow  margin  it  has  to  ope- 
rate on,  meet  all  drains  by  counterac- 
tives more  or  less  strong,  to  the  injury^ 
of  the  commercial  world ;  and  if  it  fail 
to  do  so,  as  it  may  fail,  the  consequence 
is  destruction.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
and  frequent  variations  of  the  rate  of 
interest  under  the  Bank  Act.  Since 
1847,  when  the  eyes  of  the  Bank  were 
opened  to  its  true  position,  it  has  felt 
it  necessary,  as  a  precautionary  mea- 
sure, that  every  variation  in  the  reserve 
should  be  accomjpanied  by  an  altera- 
tion in  the  rate  of  interest."  To  make 
the  Act  innocuous,  therefore,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  Bank,  in  addition 
to  the  whole  of  the,  gold  in  the  Issue 
Department,  should  retain  as  great  a 
reserve  in  gold  or  notes  in  the  Banking 
Department  alone,  as  would  suffice 
under  the  old  system  for  the  security 
both  of  the  issues  and  of  the  deposits. 

§  5.  There  remain  two  questions 
respecting  a  bank-note  currency,  which 
have  also  been  a  subject  of  consi- 
derable discussion  of  late  years :  whe- 
tner  the  privilege  of  providing  it  should 
be  confined  to  a  single  establishment, 
such  as  the  Bank  of  England,  or  a 
plurality  of  issuers  should  be  allowed: 
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and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  tij 
peculiar  precautions  are  requisite  or 
advisable,  to  protect  the  holdersof  notai 
against  losses  occasioned  by  tii«  innl- 
vency  of  the  issuers. 

The  course  of  the  preceding  speco- 
lations  has  led  us  to  attach  so  much 
less  of  peculiar  importance  to  biDk 
notes,  as  compared  with  other  fonns  of 
credit,  than  accords  with  the  notkm 
generally  current,  that  questioDB  re- 
specting the  regulation  of  so  very  small 
a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  credit, 
cannot  appear  to  us  of  such  momentooi 
import  as  they  are  sometimes  consida«i 
Bank  notes,  nowever,  hare  ao  fitr  aretl 
peculiarity,  that  they  are  the  only  form 
of  credit  sufficiently  oonvenient  nir  iB 
the  purposes  of  circulation,  to  be  ibb 
entirely  to  supersede  the  use  of  metaUie 
mouev  for  internal  purposes.  Thoo^ 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  cheques  bsi 
a  tendency  more  ana  more  to  mininidi 
the  number  of  bank  notei^  as  it  woqU 
that  of  the  sovereigns  or  other  coim 
which  would  take  their  place  If  tiie} 
were  abolished ;  there  is  sure,  foraloi^ 
time  to  come,  to  he  a  oonsidenJ^  sop- 
ply  of  them  wherever  the  neoessMj 
degree  of  commercial  cox^denoe  vorii, 
and  their  free  use' is  permitted.  Tht 
exclusive  privilege,  therefore,  of  issuiitg 
them,  if  reserved  to  the  government  or 
to  some  one  body,  is  a  source  of  great 
pecuniary  gain.  That  this  gain  should 
be  obtained  for  the  nation  at  laig«  ii 
both  practicable  and  desirable :  and  if 
the  management  of  a  bank-note  cor- 
rencv  ought  to  be  so  completely  meclia> 
nical,  so  entirely  a  thing  of  fixed  rule,  ai 
it  is  made  by  the  Act  of  1844,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  this  mechamni 
should  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  any 
private  issuer,  cather  than  for  the  pob* 
lie  treasury.  If,  however,  a  pUn  be 
preferred  which  leaves  the  variatiooi 
in  the  amount  of  issues  in  any  degree 
whatever  to  the  discretion  of  the  issncr^ 
it  is  not  desirable  that  to  the  ever-grow- 
ing attributions  of  the  govemmeot,  m 
delicate  a  function  should  be  super 
added;  and  that  the  attention  of  tbe 
heads  of  the  state  should  be  diverted 
from  larger  objecte,  by  their  being  be- 
sieged with  the  applicationa  and  made 
a  mark  for  all  th«  attacks^  which  an 
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ired  to  those  deemed  to  be 
iMponmble  for  an^  acts,  however  mi- 
mite^  connected  with  the  regulation  of 
the  cmrencj.  It  would  be  better  that 
troasnry  notes,  exchangeable  for  gold 
oo  demand,  should  be  issued  to  a  uced 
amovit^  not  exceeding  the  minimum  of 
a  bank>note  currency;  the  remainder  of 
the  notes  which  ma^  be  required  being 
left  to  be  supplied  either  by  one  or  by 
a  number  of  private  banking  establish- 
ments. Or  an  establishment  like  the 
Bank  of  England  mi^ht  supply  the 
whole  country,  on  condition  of  lending 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  its  notes 
to  the  government  without  interest; 
which  would  give  the  same  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  state  as  irit  issued 
that  number  of  its  own  notes. 

The  reason   ordinarily  alleged    in 
condemnation  of  the  system  of  murality 
of  issuers  which  existed  in  £]ngland 
before  the  Act  of  1844,   and  under 
certain  limitations  still  subsists,  is,  that 
the  competition  of  these  different  is- 
soeri  induces  them  to  increase   the 
amoant  of  their  notes  to  an  iigurious 
extent.    But  we  have  seen  that  the 
power  which  bankers  have  of  augment- 
ing their  issues,  and  the    degree  of 
mischief  which  they  can  produce  by  it, 
are  qmte  triflinji;  compared  with  the 
cmrent  over-estimate.     As  remarked 
\f  Mr.  Fullarton,*  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  banking  competition  occa- 
acmed    by  the  establishment  of  the 
joint-stock  banks,  a  competition  often 
of  the  most  reckless  kind,  has  proved 
Btteily  powerless  to  enlarge  the  aggre- 
gate mass  of  the  bank-note  circulation ; 
ttiat  aggregate  circulation  having,  on 
the  contrary,  actually  decreased.    In 
the  absence  of  anv  special  case  for  an 
exception  to  freedom  of  industry,  the 
general  rule  ought  to  prevail.    It  ap- 
pears desirable,  however,  to  maintain 
cna  ffreat  establisJmient  like  the  Bank 
of  j£[ig]and,  distin^shed  from  other 
banks  of  issue  in  this,  that  it  alone  is 
iBqnired  to  pay  in  gold,  the  others 
ttmng  at  liberty  to  pay  their  notes  with 
notes  of  the  central  establishment.  The 
oljeot  of  this  is  that  there  mav  be  one 
"bodjf  responsible  for  maintaimng  a  re- 
1  of  the  precious  metals  sufficient 
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to  meet  any  drain  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  take  place.  By  disse- 
minatmg  this  responsibility  among  a 
number  of  banks,  it  is  prevented  from 
operating  efficaciously  upon  any :  or  if 
it  be  still  enforced  against  one,  the  re- 
serves of  the  metals  retained  by  all  the 
others  are  capital  kept  idle  in  pure 
waste,  which  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  allowing  them  at  their  option  to 
pay  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 

§  6.  The  question  remains  whether, 
in  case  of  a  plurality  of  issuers,  any 
peculiar  precautions  are  needed  to 
protect  the  holders  of  notes  from  the 
consequences  of  failure  of  payment. 
Before  1826,  the  insolvency  of  banks  of 
issue  was  a  frequent  and  very  serious 
evil,  often  spreading  distress  through  a 
whole  neighbourhood,  and  at  one  blow 
depriving  provident  industry  of  the 
results  of  long  and  painfril  savm^.  This 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  in- 
duced Parliament,  in  that  year,  to  pro- 
hibit the  issue  of  bank  notes  of  a  deno- 
mination below  five  pounds,  that  the 
labouring  classes  at  least  might  be  as 
little  as  possible  exposed  to  participate 
in  this  suffering.  As  an  additioned 
safeguard,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
give  the  holders  of  notes  a  priority 
over  other  creditors,  or  to  require 
bankers  to  deposit  stock  or  other  public 
securities  as  a  pledge  for  the  whole 
amount  of  their  issues.  The  insecurity 
of  the  former  bank-note  currency  of 
England  was  partly  the  work  of  the 
law,  which,  in  order  to  give  a  qualified 
monopoly  of  banking  business  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  had  actually  made 
the  formation  of  safe  banking  establish- 
ments a  punishable  offence,  by  prohi- 
biting the  existence  of  any  banks,  in 
town  or  country,  whether  of  issue  or 
deposit,  with  a  number  of  partners  ex- 
ceeding six.  This  truly  characteristio 
specimen  of  the  old  system  of  monopoly 
and  restriction  was  done  away  with  in 
1826,  both  as  to  issues  and  deposits, 
everywhere  but  in  a  district  of  sixtv- 
five  miles  radius  round  London,  and  m 
1833  in  that  district  also,  as  far  as 
relates  to  deposits.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  numerous  joint-stock  banxs  since 
est^hlished,  would  have  furnished  a 
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more  truBtwortky  curroncy,  and  that 
onder  their  innuence  the  hanking 
system  of  England  would  haye  heen 
ilmoflt  as  secure  to  the  puhlic  as  that 
of  Scothind  (where  hanking  was  always 
free)  has  heen  for  two  centuries  past. 
But  the  almost  incredihle  instances  of 
reckless  and  fraudulent  mismanagement 
which  these  institutions  haye  of  late 
afforded  (though  in  some  of  the  most 
notorious  oases   the   delinquent  esta- 


hlishments  ha  vie  tiot  been 
issue),  haye  shown  only  ttmcWIjA 
south  of  the  Tweed  at  l^ast.  the  jii 
stock  principle  Applied  to  bsnkit 
not  the  adequate  safej^rd  itim 
confidently  suppoied  to  be  t  Uid  I 
difficult  now  to  resist  the  ooonct^ 
that  if  plurfl^Hiy  of  issuerB  is  *II«fli 
exist,  some  kind  of  sped&l  i^mtt 
fayour  of  tho  holders  of  notei  Ami 
exacted  as  on  IntperatiT^  tnndititBL 


CHAPTEBXXV. 


Oy  THE  OOMPETmON  OF  DIFFE&BHT  OOUHTSIES    m   tHl  SAKK  lUXEB. 


§  1.  In  the  phraseology  of  the 
Mercantile  System,  the  language  and 
doctrines  of  which  are  still  the  hasis  of 
what  may  he  called  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  the  selling  classes,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  huyers  or  consumers, 
there  is  no  word  of  more  frequent 
recurrence  or  more  perilous  import 
than  the  word  tmderBeUing.  To  un- 
dersell other  countries  —  not  to  he 
undersold  hy  other  countries — were 
spoken  of^  and  are  still  yeiy  often 
spoken  of,  almost  as  if  they  were  the 
sole  pur^ses  for  whichproduction  and 
commodities  exist.  Tne  feelings  of 
riyal  tradesmen,  preyailing  among 
nations,  oyerruled  for  centuries  all 
sense  of  the  general  community  of  ad- 
vantage which  conomercial  countries 
deriye  from  the  prosperity  of  one  an- 
other: and  that  commercial  spirit 
which  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  oh- 
stacles  to  wars,  was  during  a  certain 
period  of  European  history  their  prin- 
cipal cause. 

Eyen  in  the  more  enlightened  yiew 
now  attainable  of  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  international  commerce, 
some,  though  a  comparatiyely  small, 
space  must  still  he  made  for  the  fact  of 
commercial  riyality.  Nations  may, 
like  indiyidual  dealers,  he  competitors, 
with  opposite  interests,  in  the  markets 
of  some  commodities,  while  in  others 
they  are  in  the  more  fortunate  relation 
of  rsciprocal  oustomtra.    TIm  benefit 


of  commerce  does  not  ccmaift,  a  it 
once  thought  to  do,  in  the  iimmM 
sold;  but,  since  the  commodititi f 
are  the  means  of  obUiainitiw*** 
are  bought,  a  nati^m  wmJd  U  9t 
from  the  real  advantage  of  cmnf 
the  importa,  if  it  could  not  iudsitfW 
nations  to  take  any  of  its  cjmffi*^^ 
in  exchange  ;  and  in  prop^rtiofl »» ■ 
competition  of  other  coontri^  <:™'I'" 
it  to  oflfer  its  commoditieH  on  cbf^^ 
terms,  on  pain  of  not  «lliDg  t^^ 
all,  the  imports  which  it  t>^*^J^ 
foreign  trad©  ar©  procnred  at  p" 

<^^*-  _^ 

These  pomta  have  been  wi*f«"l 
though  inciden  kill  J,  illnstncsil  [Q  »* 
of  the  preceding  chapter*  ^eS^ 
great  space  which  the  topva  IwoW 
and  continaei  to  fiU,  in  ^^^^ 
speculations,  and  in  tlie  P"*^ 
anxieties  both  of  politiciiui  'f^j 
dealers  and  mannfactnrars,  5M*J'J 
desirable,  Wfore  quitting  tbe  m^ 
of  international  oichjuig^  to  ^^  Wi 
few  obeeryationB  onLihe  tbiag*^ 
do,  and  on  those  which  do  "'^[^;^'^ 
countries  to  undersell  ou^  afl'^^"?'^ 

One  conntTT  cao  ooJ y tm^e^'*'? 
other  in  a  g^iveu  market,  tt^  ^^^^*r 
of  entirely fip] ling  berfr^m  i^^^^ 
conditioni.LS  the  first  pE>^^^^ 
have  a  greator  adTant*^  J^*"  J 


second  country  in  the  pcpf  "^^ 
article  exported  bj  both  J  m" 
a  greater  adfanti^  ^^ 
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» folly  explained)  not  absolntelj, 
eompapson  with  other  commo- 
•nd^  the  second  place,  such 
\  her  relation  with  the  cuitomer 
b  respect  to  the  demand  for 
ther's  products,  and  snch  the 
lent  state  of  international  va- 
to  give  away  to  the  customer 

more  than  the  whole  advaj^ 
fisessed  hy  the  rival  oountryj 
Be  the  rival  will  still  he  ahle'io 
r  gronnd  in  the  market. 
a  revert  to  the  imaginary  hypo- 
f  a  trade  hetween  England  and 
y  in  cloth  and  linen :  England 
ipable  of  producing  10  yards  of 
the  same  cost  with  15  yards  of 
-ennany  at  the  same  cost  with 
[  the  two  commodities  being 
^  between  the  two  countries 
carriage  apart)  at  some  inter- 
•  rate,  say  10  for  17.  Germany 
3t  be  permanently  undersold  in 
lilish  market,  and  ex^lled  from 
«8  by  a  country  which  offered 
Tely  more  than  17,  bat  more 
I  yards  of  linen  for  10  of  clotb. 
M  that,  the  competition  would 
Kge  Germany  to  pay  dearer  for 
*ut  would  not  disable  her  from 
11^  linen.  The  country,  there- 
uoh  could  undersell  Germany, 
in  the  first  place,  he  able  to 
I  linen  at  less  cost,  compared 
>th,  than  Germany  herself;  and 
next  place,  must  have  such  a 

for  cloth,  or  other  English 
ities,  as  would  compel  her,  even 
te  became  sole  occupant  of  the 
to  give  a  greater  advantage  to 
I  than  Germany  could  give  by 
g  the  whole  of  hers ;  to  give, 
Jfle,  21  yards  for  10.  For  if 
for  example,  the  equation  of 
ional  demand,  after  Germany 
inded,  gave  a  ratio  of  18  for  10, 
y  could  again  enter  into  the 
ion;  Gtermaoy  would  be  now 
ierselling  nation;  and  there 
3  a  poin^  perhaps  19  for  10,  at 
3th  countnes  would  be  able  to 
1  their  ground,  and  to  sell  in 
I  enough  linen  to  pay  for  the 
r  other  English  commoditios, 
oh,  on  these  newly  ac^usted 
f  tnteichange,  thev  had  a  de- 


mand. In  like  manner,  England,  as 
an  exporter  of  doth,  conld  only  be 
driven  from  the  German  market  by 
some  rival  whose  superior  advantages 
in  the  production  of  cloth  enabled  her, 
and  the  intensity  of  whose  demand  for 
German  produce  compelled  her,  to 
offer  10  yards  of  doth,  not  merely  for 
less  than  17  yards  of  hnen,  but  for  less 
than  15.  In  that  case,  England  conld 
no  longer  carry  on  the  trade  without 
loss ;  but  in  any  case  short  of  this,  she 
would  merely  be  obliged  to  give  to 
Germany  more  cloth  for  less  linen  than 
she  had  previously  given. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  alarm  of  be- 
ing permanently  undersold  may  he  taken 
much  too  eanly ;  may  be  taken  when 
the  thing  really  to  he  anticipated  if 
not  the  loss  of  the  trade,  but  the  minor 
inconvenience  of  carrying  it  on  at  a 
diminished  advantage;  an  inconve- 
nience chiefly  falling  on  the  consumers 
of  foreign  commodities,  and  not  on  the 
producers  or  sellers  of  the  exported 
article.  It  is  no  sufficient  ground  of 
apprehension  to  the  English  producers, 
to  find  that  some  other  country  can 
sell  cloth  in  foreign  markets  at  some 
particular  time,  a  trifie  cheaper  than 
they  can  themselves  afford  to  do  in  the 
existing  state  of  prices  in  England. 
Suppose  them  to  be  temporarily  unsold, 
and  their  exports  diminished ;  the  im- 
ports will  exceed  the  exports,  there  will 
be  a  new  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals,  prices  will  fall,  and  as  all  the 
money  expenses  of  the  English  pro- 
ducers wUl  be  diminishecL-they  will  be 
able  (if  the  case  falls  snort  of  that 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph) 
again  to  compete  with  their  rivals. 
The  loss  which  England  will  incur, 
will  not  fall  upon  the  exporters,  but 
upon  those  wno  consume  imported 
commodities;  who,  with  money  incomes 
reduced  in  amount,  will  have  to  pay 
the  same  or  even  an  increased  price 
for  all  things  produced  ip  foreign 
countries. 

§  2.  Such,  I  conceive,  is  the  tme 
theory,  or  rationale,  of  underselling. 
It  wul  be  observed  that  it  takes  no 
account  of  some  things  which  we  hear 
spoken  of^  oftener  perhaps  than  an? 
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others,  in  the  character  of  causes  ex- 

Dosing  a  country  to  be  undersold. 
]      According  to  the  preceding  doctrine, 
*^  country  cannot  be  undersold  in  any 

commodity,  unless  the  rival  country 

has  a  stronger  inducement  than  itself 

for  devoting  its  labour  and  capital  to  the 

production  of  the  commodity ;  arising 

from  the  fact  that  by  doing  so  it  occa- 
sions a  greater  saving  of  labour  and 

capital,  tb  be  shared  between  itself  and 

its  customers — a  greater  increas^f  the 

aggregate  produce  of  the  worldj  The 

underselling,  therefore,  thougha  loss 

to  the  undersold  country,  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  world  at  hirge;  the  sub- 
stituted conmierce  being  one  which 

economizes  more  of  the  labour  and 

capital  of  mankind,  and  adds  more  to 

their  collective  wealth,  than  the  com- 
merce superseded  b^it.  The  advan- 
tage, of  course,  consists  in  being  able 

to  produce  the  commodity  of  oetter 

quality,  or  with  less  labour  (compared 

with  other  things) ;  or  perhaps  not  with 

less  labour,  but  in  less  time;  with  a 

less  prolonged  detention  of  the  capital 

employed.   This  may  arise  from  greater 

natural  advantages  (such  as  soil,  cli- 
mate, richness  of  mines) ;  superior  ca- 
pability, either  natural  or  acquired,  in 

the  labourers ;  better  division  of  labour, 

and  better  tools,  or  machinery.    But 

there  is  no  place  left  in  this  theory  for 

the  case  oi  lower  wages.  This,  how- 
ever, in  the  theories  commonly  current, 

is  a  favourite  cause  of  underselling. 

We  continually  hear  of  the  disadvan- 

tnge  under  which  the  British  producer 

labours,  both  in  foreign  markets  and 

even  in  his  own,  through  the  lower 

wages  paid  by  his  forei^  rivals.  These 

lower  wages,  we  are  told,  enable,  or  are 

always  on  the  point  of  enabling  them 

to  sell  at  lower  prices,  and  to  dislodge 

the    English    manufacturer   from   all 

markets  in  which  he  is  not  artificially 

protected. 
Before  examining  this  opinion  on 

grounds  of  principle,  it  is  worth  while 

to  bestow  a  moment's   consideration 

upon  it  as  a  question  of  fact.     Is  it 

true  that  the  wages  of  manufacturing 

labour  are  lower  in  foreign  countries 

than  in  England,  in  any  sense  in  which 

low  wage*  are  an  advantage  to  the 


IS. 

capitalist?  The  artisan  of  GbtBti 
Lyons  may  earn  less  wages  in  i^ 
but  does  he  not  do  less  work  ?  Pe^ 
of  efiBciency  considered,  does  Mb  w* 
cost  less  to  his  employer?  ThflJ 
wages  may  be  lower  on  the  Coni^ 
is  not  the  Cost  of  Labour,  ^^?^**J 
real  element  in  the  compet\1aoti,J'fl  1  ^ 
nearly  the  same  ?  That  it  is  bo  *J?  ^  ^ 
the  opinion  of  competent  judgeMjV^f^ 
confirmed  by  the  very  little  ^K!S t^ 
in  the  rate  of  profit  between  ^^iJ  ■' 
and  the  Continental  co^tries.  ^^r*' 
so,  the  opinion  is  absmrd  th.«^  ?ftl  V 
producers  can  be  undersoX^  ^  ^  V 
Continental  rivals  fromthii*  ^^'^^l 
is  only  in  America  that  th©  tfoppoarf 
is  j?rtmA/acic  admissible.  X^^Ap*^! 
wages  are  much  higher  th»-^«^  "^  ^  I 
land,  if  we  mean  by  wag^^  ^^  I 
earnings  of  a  labourer :  but  "^^^  PT*  1 
tive  power  of  American  l^^-^^J^.J 
great — its  eflBiciency,  coiii."t'«|^J'I? 
the  favourable  circumstance'  ™^\S 
it  is  exerted,  makes  it  worfcfc  »^  T! 
to  the  purchaser,  that  tto«  ^T 
Labour  is  lower  in  Amerio*  ^  ■ 
England ;  as  is  indicated  l>r  ^  *3 
that  the^  general  rate  of  profi*«  •^*** 
interest  is  higher. 

§  8.  But  is  it  true  that  ^^'^7'^ 
even  in  the  sense  of  low  Cost  o^  -^ 
enable  a  country  to  sell  cheap^'  ^  ™ 
foreign  market  ?  I  mean,  (^^  "^ 
low  wages  which  are  commoa 
whole    productive    industry 

^W^s,  in  any  of  the  dep^^*jj 
ofmdustry  which  supply  expc^     i  jentiJ 
kept,  artificially,  or  by  some  ftc^^  ^ 
cause,  below  the  general  rate  ^^ ^^L 
in  the  country,  this  is  ikfeal  ^"^^^  T 
in  the  foreign  marketVlt  l^^^^^j]^ 
comparative  cost  of  proauction  ^  ^  ^ 
articles,   in  relation   to  othen  ^-r 
has  the  same  effect  as  if  ^^^j^ 
duction  re<]pred  so  muchleaiP^J^ 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  ^^ 
United  States  in  respect  to  ^^^ 
commodities.    In  that  country,  t^J"""* 
and  cotton,  two  great  articles  of  eXP^^J 
are  produced  by  slave  labour,  ^^ 
food  and  manufactures  genenJi^*' 
produced  by  free  labourers,  who  eBw 
work  OB  their  own  account  or  we »» 


totbe 
of  thi 
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fat.  In  ipite  of  the  inferior 
aj  of  BlftTO  lAbonr,  there  oan  be 
onable  doabt  that  in  a  conntiy 
tihe  wages  of  free  labonr  are  bo 
be  work  executed  by  slaves  is  a 
baigain  to  the  capitalist.  To 
OT  extent  it  is  so,  this  smaller 
laboor,  being  not  general,  bat 
.  to  those  employments^  b  jost 
ah  a  cause  of  cheapness  in  the 
Uf  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
.  maiket,  as  if  ther  had  been 
yj  a  less  quantity  of  labonr.  If 
.▼ee  in  the  Southern  States  were 
anoipated,  and  their  wages  rose 
general  level  of  the  earnings  of 
Loonr  in  Amerioa,  that  country 
be  obliged  to  erase  some  of  the 
Srown  articles  from  the  catalogue 
exports,  and  would  certainly  be 
i  to  sell  any  of  them  in  the  foreigp 
»tat  the  accustomed  price.  Their 
new  is  partly  an  artificial  cheap- 
wiiich  may  be  compared  to  that 
ced  by  a  boimty  on  production 
exportation:  or,  consiaering  the 
I  by  which  it  is  obtained,  an  apter 
'riBdi  would  be  with  the  oheap- 
f  stolen  goods. 

advantage  of  a  similar  economi- 
lough  of  a  veiy  different  moral 
ter,  is  that  possessed  by  domestio 
icturoH ;  faorics  prtnluced  in  the 
hours  of  families  partially 
^  in  other  purauits,  who,  not 
line  for  subsistence  on  the  pro- 
r  l£e  manufacture,  can  afford  to 
%t  any  prioe^  however  low,  for 
they  think  it  worth  while  to 
le  trouble  of  producing.  In  an 
it  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  to 
I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  on 
9  .subjectj  it  is  observed,*  "  The 
lan  of  Zunch  is  to-day  a  manufao- 
to-morrow  again  an  agriculturist, 
Ganges  his  occiipations  with  ihe 
«,  in  a  continual  round.  Manu- 
iiig  indus^  and  tillage  advance 
in  hand,  in  inseparable  alliance, 
i  this  union  of  the  two  occupa- 
tlie  secret  may  be  found,  why  the 
>  and  unlearned  Swiss  manufac- 
3an  always  go  on  competing,  and 
«iig  in  prosperity,  in  the  face  of 

istarieai,  Ghograpkieait  and  8tati»Heal 
•  ^amiUtrUMd,  vol.  U  ».  106  (18U). 


those  extensile  establishments  fitted 
out  with  great  economic,  and  (what  is 
still  more  important)  intellectual,  re^ 
sources.  Even  in  those  parts  of  the 
Canton  where  manuiaotnres  have  ex- 
tended themselves  the  most  widely, 
only  one-seventh  of  all  the  fiunilies 
belong  to  manufactures  alone;  four- 
sevenths  combine  that  empkr^ment 
with  agriculture.  The  advantage  of 
this  domestic  or  frtmily  manufacture 
consists  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  it  is 
compatible  with  all  oiher  avocations, 
or  rather  that  it  may  in  part  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  supplementary  em- 
ployment. In  winter,  m  the  dwellingu 
of  the  operatives,  the  whole  fSEmmy 
emplov  themselves  in  it :  but  as  soon 
as  spnue  appears,  those  on  whom  the 
early  field  labours  devolve,  abandon  the 
in-door  work;  many  a  shuttle  stands 
still ;  by  degrees,  as  the  field-work 
increases,  one  member  of  the  family 
follows  another,  till  at  last,  at  the 
harvest,  and  during  the  so-called  '  great 
works,'  all  hands  seize  the  implements 
of  husbandry;  but  in  unfavourable 
weather,  and  in  all  otherwise  vacant 
hours,  the  work  in  the  cottage  is  re- 
sumed, and  when  the  ungenial  season 
again  recurs,  the  people  return  in  the 
same  gradual  oraer  to  their  home 
occupation,  until  they  have  all  re- 
sumed it.*' 

In  the  case  of  these  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, the  comparative  cost  of 
production,  on  which  the  interchange 
between  countries  depends,  is  much 
lower  than  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  employed.  The  work- 
people, looking  to  toe  earnings  of  theii 
loom  for  a  part  only,  if  for  any  part,  (A 
their  actual  maintenance,  can  i^ord  to 
work  for  a  less  remuneration,  than  the 
lowest  rate  of  wages  which  can  per- 
manently exist  in  me  employments  by 
which  the  labourer  has  to  support  the 
whole  expense  of  a  family.  Working, 
as  they  do,  not  for  an  employer  but  for 
themselves,  they  may  be  said  to  carrv 
on  the  manufacture  at  no  cost  at  all, 
except  the  small  expense  of  a  loom  and 
of  the  material ;  and  the  limit  of  pos- 
sible cheapness  is  not  the  necessity  of 
living  by  their  trade,  but  that  of  earn- 
ing enough  by  the  work  to  skake  that 
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booiaI  employment  of  their  leisore  houn 
not  disagreeable. 

§  4.  Tliese  two  oases,  of  slave  labour 
and  of  domestic  mannfactnres,  exem- 
plify the  conditions  under  which  low 
wases  enable  a  conntir  to  sell  its  com- 
modities cheaper  in  foreign  markets, 
and  consequently  to  undersell  its  rivals, 
or  to  avoid  being  undersold  by  them. 
But  no  such  advantage  is  conferred  by 
low  wages  wheB-common  to  aU  branches 
of  industry./General  low  wages  never 
caused  any—country  to  undersell  its 
rivals,  nor  did  general  yah  wages  ever 
hinder  it  from  doing  soTj 

To  demonstrate  this,  we  must  return 
to  an  elementary  principle  whicluwas 
discussed  in  a  former  chapter.*  [Gene- 
ral low  wages  do  not  cause  low  prices, 
nor  high  wages  high  prices,  within  the 
country,  itseltj  Greneral  prices  are  not 
raised  by  a  nse  of  wages,  any  more  than 
they  would  be  raised  by  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  labour  required  in  all 
production.  Expenses  which  a£fect  all 
commodities  equally,  have  no  influence 
on  prices.  If  the  maker  of  broadcloth 
or  cutlery,  and  nobody  else,  had  to  pay 
higher  wages,  the  price  of  his  commo- 
lity  would  rise,  just  as  it  would  if  he 
nad  to  employ  more  labour ;  because 
otherwise  he  would  gain  less  profit  than 
other  producers,  and  nobody  would 
engage  in  the  emplo^ent.  But  if 
everybody  has  to  pay  higher  wages,  or 
everybody  to  employ  more  labour,  the 
loss  must  be  submitted  to ;  as  it  affects 
everybody  alike,  no  one  can  hope  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  a  change  of  employment, 
each  therefore  resigns  himself  to  a 
diminution  of  profits,  and  prices  remain 
as  they  were.  In  like  manner,  general 
low  wa^s,  or  a  general  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  labour,  does  not  make 
nrices  low,  but  profits  high.  If  wages 
fall  (meaning  here  by  wages  the  cost 
of  labour),  why,  on  that  account,  should 
the  producer  lower  his  price  ?  He  will 
be  forced^  it  may  be  said,  by  the  com- 
Fetitiou  of  other  capitalists  who  will 
jTowd  into  his  employment.  But  other 
capitalists  are  also  paying  lower  wages, 
and  bv  entering  into  competition  with 
bim  they  would  gain  nothing  but  what 
*  Suonk  book  Ul.  ch.  iv. 


they  are  gaining  alreadjm^I 
then  at  which  laoour  isnuJ^lH 
the  quantity  of  it  whicn  is  « 
affects  neither  the  value  nor  i 
of  the  commodity  produced,  tt 
BO  far  as  it  is  peculiar  to  that 
dity,  and^Jlot  common  to  com 

^Sinoe  low  wages  are  not  a  • 
low  prices  in  the  country  i 
neither  do  they  cause  it  to 
commoditiea  in  foreign  mark 
lower  price.  \lt  is  quite  true  th 
cost  of  labour  is  lower  in  Amei 
in  England,  America  could 
cottons  to  Cuba  at  a  lower  pi 
England,  and  still  gain  as  big] 
as  the  English  manufacturer, 
is  not  with  the  profit  of  the 
manufacturer  that  the  Ameiici 
spinner  will  make  his  compu 
is  with  the  profits  of  other  A 
capitalists.  These  enjoy,  in 
with  himself,  the  benefit  of  a 
of  labour,  and  have  accordingl 
rate  of  j^rofit.  This  high  pi 
cotton  spinner  must  also  nave : 
not  content  himself  with  the 
profit.  It  is  true  he  may  go 
time  at  that  lower  rate,  im 
change  his  employment;  and 
may  be  carried  on,  sometimi 
long  period,  at  a  much  low( 
than  that  for  which  it  won 
been  originally  engaged  in.  C 
which  have  a  low  cost  of  lab 
high  profits,  do  not  for  thsi 
undersell  others,  but  they  do  < 
more  obstinate  resistance  ti 
undersold,  because  the  prodnc 
often  submit  to  a  diminution  < 
without  being  unable  to  live,  • 
to  thrive,  by  their  business.  I 
is  all  which  their  advantage  ( 
them  :  and  in  this  resistance  tl 
not  long  persevere,  when  ach 
times,  which  may  give  then 
profits  with  the  rest  of  their  ( 
men,  has  become  manifestly  he 

§  5.  There  is  a  class  of  trad 
exporting  communities,  on  i 
few  words  of  explanation  aeei 
required.  These  are  hard^ 
looked  upon  as  countries,  can 
an  exchange  of  commodities  in 
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itaiiib  Imi^  mo>«  properijr  m  out- 
r  aBioiiltanl  or  numafactaiing 
Hiimn«nti  belongmg  to  a  lar^r 
■nnitj.  Oar  West  liidut  colonies, 
•nmple,  cannot  h%  regarded  as 
itn&B,  with  a  prodnctiTe  capital  of 
r  own.  If  Manchester,  instead  of 
ffwliere  it  is,  were  on  a  rock  in 
Borth  Sea  (its  present  industry 
nAelees  continmi^),  it  would  still 
but  a  town  of  Endiand,  not  a 
iby  tradinff  with  England;  it 
Id  be  merely,  as  now,  a  plaoe 
le  England  finds  it  convenient  to 
7  OQ  her  cotton  mannfaotnre.  The 
rt  IndieB,  in  like  manner,  are  the 
•  wban  England  finds  it  con- 
(■t  to  carry  on  the  prodoction  of 
wt,  coffee,  and  a  &w  other  tropical 
■nditiea.  All  the  capital  emoloyed 
p^uh  capital;  almost  all  tne  in- 
j^ii  earned  on  for  English  uses; 
^  11  fitUe  production  of  anything 
ft  the  staple  commodities,  and 
I  an  sent  to  England,  not  to  be 
jnged  lor  thines  exported  to  the 

Rsnd  oonsomea  by  its  inhabitants, 
be  sold  in  England  for  the  be- 
i  of  the  proprietors  there.     The 
iiriih  the  west  Indies  is  therefore 
1^  to  be  considered  as  external 
^bnt  more  resembles  the  traffic 
Md  town  and   couitry,   and  is 
Idde  to  the  principles  of  the  home 
i   The  T9Xe  of  profit  in  the  colo- 
p%iD  be  vegolateabyEngh'sh  pro- 
^the  expectation  of  profit  mnst  be 
■  the  saioe  as  in  England,  with 
«dditkm  of  compensation  for  the 


ivnitogee  attend^g  the  more  dis- 
^■d  haaardoiu  eniployment :  and 
'  tUowaaoe  is  made  for  those  dis- 
^tsgee,  the  '▼ahie  and  price  of 
i  Lidia  pirodace  in  the  English 
Mt  mnefc  Kb  regulated  Tor  rather 
I  ha^e  been  r^ulated  lormerly), 
,liut  of  ainr  English  commodity, 
jhe  cost  of  production.  For  the 
kiralYe  or  mteen  years  this  prin- 
bM  been  in  abeyance :  the  price 
fat  kept  up  beyond  the  ratio  of 
nfc  of  production  oy  deficient  sup- 
i-vldch  oonid  not,  owing  to  the 
■MQr  of  lAboor,  be  increased ;  and 
jpMentlj  the  admission  of  foreign 
her    Introduced   another 


element,  and  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands  are  undersolcL  not  so  much  be- 
cauMC  wages  are  higher  than  in  Cuba 
and  Bra^,  as  because  they  are  higher 
than  in  England :  for  were  they  not  ho, 
Jamaica  could  sell  her  sugars  at  Cuban 
prices,  and  still  obtain,  though  not  a 
Cuban,  an  English  rate  of  profit. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  notice  an- 
other class  of  small,  but  in  this  case 
mostly  independent  communities, 
which  have  supported  and  enriched 
themselves  almost  without  any  produc- 
tions of  their  ovm,  (except  ships  and 
marine  equipments,)  by  a  mere  carry- 
ing trade,  and  commerce  of  entrep6t ; 
by  buving  the  produce  of  one  country, 
to  sell  it  at  a  profit  in  another.  Such 
were  Venice  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 
The  case  of  these  oommunities  is  very 
simple.  They  made  themselves  and 
their  capital  the  instruments,  not  of 
production,  but  of  accomplishing  ex- 
changes between  the  productions  of 
other  countries.  These  exchanges  are 
attended  wvth  an  advantage  to  those 
countries — an  increase  of  the  aggregate 
returns  to  industry — ^part  of  which 
went  to  indemnify  the  agents,  for  the 
necessary  expense  of  transport,  and 
another  part  to  remunerate  the  use  of 
their  capital  and  mercantile  skill,  llie 
countries  themselves  had  not  capital 
disposable  for  the  operation.  When 
the  Venetians  became  the  agents  of 
the  general  commerce  of  Southern 
Europe,  they  had  scarcely  any  compe- 
titors :  the  thing  would  not  have  been 
done  at  all  without  them,  and  there 
was  really  no  limit  to  their  profits 
except  the  limit  to  what  the  ignorant 
feudal  nobility  could  and  would  give 
for  the  unknown  luxuries  then  first 
presentod  to  their  sight.  At  a  later 
period  competition  arose,  and  the  profit 
of  this  operation,  like  that  of  others, 
became  amenable  to  natural  laws.  The 
carrying  trade  was  taken  up  by  Hol- 
land, a  country  with  productions  of 
its  own  and  a  large  accumulated  ca- 
pital. The  other  nations  of  Europe 
also  had  now  capital  to  spare,  and  were 
capable  of  conducting  their  foreis^n 
trade  for  themselves:  but  Holland, 
having,  from  a  variety  of  circumstancea 
a  lower  rate  of  profit  at  home,  coula 
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afford  to  cany  for  other  cormtiieB  at  a 
smaller  adyance  on  the  original  cost  of 
the  goodH,  than  would  haye  heen  re- 
quired by  their  own  capitalists ;  and 
Holland,     therefore,    engroeaed     the 


greatest  part  of  the  carrying  i.. 
all  those  conntries  which  did  not  1 
it  to  themselves  by  Nayig^oDUi 
constructed,  like  those  of  £DgUi4(| 
that  express  purpose. 
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§  1.  We  have  now  completed,  as  far 
a^  is  compatible  with  our  purposes  and 
iimitr:,  the  exposition  of  the  machinery 
tl^rough  which  the  produce  of  a  country 
is  apportioned  among  the  different 
classes  of  its  inhabitants ;  which  is  no 
other  than  the  machinery  of  Exchange, 
and  has  for  the  exponents  of  its  opera- 
tion, the  laws  of  Value  and  of  Price. 
We  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of  the 
light  thus  acquired,  to  cast  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  suQect  of  Dis- 
tribution. The  division  of  the  produce 
among  the  three  classes,  Labourers, 
Capitalists,  and  Landlords,  when  con- 
sidered without  any  reference  to  Ex- 
change, appeared  to  depend  on  certain 
general  laws.  It  is  fit  that  we  should 
now  consider  whether  these  same  laws 
still  operate,  when  the  distribution 
takes  place  through  the  complex  me- 
chanism of  exchange  and  money;  or 
whether  the  properties  of  the  me- 
chanism interfere  with  and  modify  the 
presiding  principles. 

The  primary  division  of  the  produce 
of  human  exertion  and  frugality  is,  as 
v\  e  have  seen,  into  three  shares,  wages, 
profits,  and  rent ;  and  these  shares  are 
portioned  out  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  them,  in  the  form  of  money,  and  by 
a  process  of  exchange ;  or  rather,  the 
capitalist,  with  whom  in  the  usual  ar- 
rangements of  society  the  produce 
remains,  pays  in  money,  to  the  other 
two  sharers,  the  market  value  of  their 
labour  and  land.  If  we  examine,  on 
what  the  pecuniary  value  of  labour, 
dnd  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  use  of 
land,  depend,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
on  the  very  same  causes  by  which  we 
found  that  wages  and  rent   would  be 


regulated  if  there  were  no  money  i 
ncpexchange  of  commodities. 

(It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place, tl 
the  law  of  Wages  is  not  affisctedl 
the  existence  or  non-existenoe  of! 
change  or  Money.  I  Waeee  depenli 
the  ratio  betweeV  popmation  aod( 
pital ;  and  would  do  so  if  all  the  onl 
m  the  world  were  the  property  of  i 
association,  or  if  the  capitalisti  iM 
whom  it  is  shared  maintained  eacki 
establishment  for  ti^e  prodnctka 
every  article  consumed  in  the  w*^ 
nity,  exchange  of  commoditieB  htii 
no  existence.  As  the  ratio  betvi 
capital  and  population,  in  all  i 
countries,  depends  on  the  atreo^ 
the  checks  by  which  the  too  rapd  I 
crease  of  population  is  reatruoeii 
maybe  said,  popuhirly speaking, ■ 
wages  depend  on  the  checb  to  pofi 
lation ;  that  when  the  check  'n  ' 
death,  by  starvation  or  disease  ,m0 
depend  on  the  prudeace  of  the  laboi 
ing  people  ;  and  Tthat  wagea  in  ^ 
country  are  habitually  at  the  lo^ 
rate,  to  which  in  that  country  i 
labourer  will  suffer  them  to  hs  ^ 
pressed  rather  thaa  put  a  reatni 
upon  multiplication.  [ 

What  is  hertf'imeant,  however,  I 
wages,  is  the  labourer's  real  K^^ 
comfort;  the  quantity  he  obtaini 
the  things  which  nature  or  habit 
made  necessary  or  agreeable  to  hi 
wa^es  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
of  importance  to  the  receiver,  u 
sense  in  which  they  are  of  iinp< 
to  the  payer,  thev  do  not  de^e^ 
clusivel^  on  suoh  simple  pnndp 
Wages  m  the  first  sense,  the  wagtij 
which  the  labourer's  ocumfort  dep 
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Q  oiD  TCtl  wagw»orwagM  in 

Wages  in  liw  Moood  lenw,  we 
I  pennitted  to  call,  for  the  pre- 
WMj  wagee ;  aflsamiiig,  aa  it  is 
)le  to  do^  that  money  remains 

time  an  mTariahle  standard,  no 
ion  takinff  place  in  the  oondi- 
Bder  whkm  the  oironlating  me- 
taelf  is  prodooed  or  ohtuned. 
e J  itself  nndefgoes  no  Tariation 
.  the  mone^  price  of  Inbonr  is  an 
neasnre  of  tne  Oost  of  Labour, 
ly  be  made  nse  of  as  a  oonve- 
ymbol  to  express  it. 

money  wages  of  labour  are  a 
mdnsnltoftwo  elements:  first, 
iges,  or  wages  in  kind,  or  in 
words,  the  qnantity  which  the 
V  obtains  en  the  ordinary  ar- 
of  sonsnmptian ;  and  seomdly, 
i^y  prices  of  Ihcee  articlMJ  In 
oosntiies — all  oonntries  in  wnich 
enaae  of  population  is  in  any 

checked  V  the  diffionhy  of 
big  sobastence— the    habitoal 

fiios  of  labour  is  that  which 
mi  enable  the  labourers,  one 
iKrther,  to  jmrchase  the  commo- 
withoat  which  they  either  cannot 
1  lot  keep  np  the  population  at 
ternary  rate  of  increase.  Their 
id  of  comfort  being  ^ven,  (and 
standard  of  comfort  in  a  laboor- 
m.  is  meant  that,  rather  than 
wtdch,  they  will  abetain  from 
lioation),  money  waees  depend 

money  price^  and  uerefore  on 
t  of  TOoduction,  of  the  Tarioos 
I  wfaion  the  laboureri  habi^uaUy 
le :  because  if  their  wages  can< 
xmre  them  a  given  quantity  of 
their  increase  will  slacken,  and 
raoes  rise.  Of  these  articles, 
Da  other  agricultural  produce 
much  the  pnnci^,  as  to  leaTC 
ifliience  to  an^hine  else. 
I  at  this  pomt  that  we  are 
1  to  inToke  the  aid  of  the  prin- 
shidi  haTs  been  laid  down  in 
lird  Ftot.    The  cost  of  produc- 

food  and  aericultoral  produce 
aen  analyied  in  a  preceding 
r.  It  depends  on  the  moduo- 
■  of  the  least  fertOe  lano,  or  of 
■fe  productiyely  employed  portion 
dtal,    which  the  necessities  of 


society  haTs  as  yet  pot  in  requisition 
for  agprioultural  purposes.  The  oost  ot 
production  of  food  grown  in  these  least 
advantageous  circumstances,  deter- 
mines, as  we  have  seen,  the  exchaose 
value  and  money  price  of  the  whofo. 
In  any  given  state,  therefore,  of  the 
labourerr  habits,  their  money  wages 
depend  on  the  nroductiveness  of  the 
least  fertile  land^  or  least  productive 
agricultural  capital;  on  the  point 
which  cultivation  has  reached  in  its 
downward  progress — in  its  encroach- 
ments on  the  barren  lands,  and  its  grai 
dually  increased  strain  upon  the  powers 
of  the  more  fertile.  Now,  the  force 
which  urges  cultivation  in  this  down- 
ward course,  is  the  increase  of  people ; 
while  the  counter4broe  which  checks 
the  descent,  is  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  science  and  practice, 
enabling  the  same  soQ  to  yield  to  the 
same  labcor  more  ample  returns.  The 
costliness  of  the  most  costly  part  of 
the  produce  of  oultivation,  is  an  exact 
expression  of  the  state,  at  any  given 
moment,  of  the  race  which  popu^tioD 
and  agricultural  skiU  are  always  run- 
ning against  each  other. 

§  2.  It  is  well  said  by  Dr.  Ghakners, 
that  many  of  the  most  important 
lessons  in  political  economy  are  to  be 
learnt  at  the  extreme  margin  of  culti- 
vation, the  last  point  which  the  culture 
of  the  soil  has  reached  in  its  contest 
with  the  spontaneous  agencies  of  nature. 
The  degree  of  productiveness  of  this  ex- 
treme margin,  is  an  index  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  among  the  three  classes, 
of  labourers,  capitalists,  and  land- 
lords. 

When  the  demand  of  an  increasing 
population  for  more  food  cannot  Im 
satisfied  without  extending  cultivation 
to  less  fertile  land,  or  incurring  addi- 
tional outlay,  with  a  less  proportional 
return,  on  land  abeady  in  cultivation, 
it  is  a  necessary  conmtion  of  this  in- 
crease of  agricultural  produce,  that  the 
value  and  price  of  that  produce  must 
first  rise.  But  as  soon  as  the  price  has 
risen  sufficientiy  to  ^ve  to  tne  add> 
tional  outlav  of  capital  the  ordinaiy 
profit,  the  nse  will  not  go  on  still  fm^ 
EE 
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ther  for  the  pnrpoee  of  enabHng  the 
new  land,  or  the  new  expenditnre  on 
old  land,  to  yield  rent  as  well  as  profit. 
The  land  or  capital  last  put  in  requisi- 
tion, and  occupying  what  Dr.  Chahners 
calls  the  margin  of  cultivation,  will 
yield,  and  continue  to  yield,  no  rent. 
But  if  this  yields  no  rent,  the  rent 
affi>rded  by  aU  other  land  or  agricul- 
tural capital  will  be  exactly  so  much 
as  it  produces  more  than  this.  The 
price  of  food  will  always  on  the  avera^ 
be  such,  that  the  worst  land,  and  the 
least  productive  instahnent  of  the  capi- 
tal  employed  on  the  better  lands,  shall 
just  replace  the  expenses  with  the 
ordinary  profit.  K  the  least  &youred 
land  and  capital  just  do  thus  much, 
flJl  other  land  and  capital  will  yield  an 
extra  profit,  equal  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  extra  produce  due  to  their  superior 

C^uctiveness ;  and  this  extra  profit 
mes,  by  competition,  the  prize  of 
the  landlords.  Blxohange,  and  money, 
therefore,  make  no  difference  in  the 
law  of  rent:  it  is  the  same  as  we 
originally  found  it.  Bent  is  the  extra 
return  made  to  agricultural  capital 
when  employed  with  peculiar  advan- 
tages; the  exact  equivalent  of  what 
those  advantages  enable  the  producers 
to  economize  in  the  cost  of  production : 
the  value  and  price  of  tne  produce 
being  regulated  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  those  producers  who  have 
no  advantages ;  by  the  return  to  that 
portion  of  agricultural  capital,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  the  least 
favourable. 

§  S.VJVages  and  Rent  beiug  thus 
regulated  by  the  same  principles  when 
paid  in  money,  as  they  would  be  if 
apportioned  in  kind,  it  follows  that 
Profits  are  so  likewise. j  For  the  sur- 
plus, after  replacing  wages  and  paying 
rent,  constitutes  Profits. 

We  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book,  that  the  advances  of  the 
capitalist,  when  analyzed  to  their  ulti- 
mate elements,  consist  either  in  the 
purchase  or  maintenance  of  labour,  or 
in  the  profits  of  former  capitalists ;  and 
that  therefore  profits  in  the  last  resort, 
depend  upon  the  Cost  of  Labour,  falling 
ae  Uiat  rises,  and  rising  as  it  falls.   Let 


the  operation  of  this  law.        ^       . 

There  are  two  modes  invhi«ii*'1 
Cost  of  Labour,  which  is  c^^^^^V 
presented  (money  being  •"PP°*{^V 
variable)  by  the  money  wagea  «^ 
labourer,  may  be  increased.  ^  ^ 
bourer  may  obtoin  greater  cofi»^ 
wages  in  kind — real  wages — ^3"*? 
Or  the  progress  of  populatioii  ^**I^ 
down  cultivation  to  inferior  bou*«  . 
more  costly  processes ;  thus  *^^  ^ 
cost  of  production,  the  valix®»  *^ 
price,  of  the  chief  ardda^  -^ 
t)ourer's  oonsumptioii.  Oxi.  «^ 
these  suppodtioiiB,  the  r^^^  ^  ^ 
willfalL 

H  the  labourer  obtains  mcb><w«  • 
dant  commodities,  only  ty  '^ 
their  greater  cheapneai ;  if  Ma»^ 
a  greater  quantity,  but  la^^  ^ 
whole  a  greater  cost;  refti 
be  increased,  but  not  mone^ 
there  will  be  nothing  to  i 
of  profit.  But  if  he  obti 
quantity  of  oommodities  of" 
cost  of  production  is  not  Jo*^^  ^^ 
obtains  a  greater  oost ;  his  mxo^^^  { 
are  higher.  Hie  expense  or^^^<n 
creased  money  wages  &II1  ^^^  c 
the  oapitelist.  There  awno-^^^^ 
able  means  by  which  he  can 
off.  It  may  be  said — ^it  used 
to  be  said — that  he  will  get  ^  -^ 
by  raising  his  price.  But  this  ^^^ 
we  have  already,  and  more  thi^* 
fulj^efuted.*  ^.j 

frhe  doctrine,  indeed,  that  -^ , 
oiwages  causes  an  eauivalent  ^V 
prices,  is,  as  we  formerly  observe  ^ 
contradictory :  for  if  it  did  »o,  v  -^ 
not  be  a  rise  of  wages ;  the  l^^^"^ 
would  get  no  more  of  any  oom^^^ 
than  he  had  beforeTipt  his  mone^.^ 
rise  ever  so  mucht»  rise  of  reaM^S 
would  be  an  impossibility.  TW -^J 
equally  contrary  to  reason  and  t<^^^ 
is  evident  that  a  rise  of  rnxm^^^ 
does  not  raise  prices ;  that  higl--^  * 
are  not  a  cause  of  high  prices.  ^ 
of  general  wages  falls  on  prodti^-  ''^ 
is  no  possible  alternative.       ^ 

Having  disposed  of  the  case  i*  ™ 
the  increase  of  money  wages,  "•  i 

*  Supra,  book  ilL  cb.  far.  1 1.  aoJ  «fc  a*  / 
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Liaboar,  arises  from  the 
edning  more  ample  wa^es 
now  suppose  it  to  anse 
eased  cost  of  production 
which    he    consumes; 
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icrease  of  population,  un- 
\>j  an  equivalent  increase 
J  skill  The  augmented 
red  by  the  population 
obtained,  unless  tne  price 
afficientlj  to  remunerate 
or  the  increased  cost  of 
The  farmer,  however,  in 
ains  a  twofold  disadvaur 
B  to  carry  on  his  cultiv*^ 
)88  favourable  conditions 
mesa  than  before.  For 
i  disadvantage  belonging 
3  a  farmer,  and  not  shared 
plovers,  he  will,  on  the 
iiples  of  value,  be  oom- 
i  rise  of  the  price  of  his 
ndeed,  until  this  rise  has 
e  will  not  biing  to  market 
ncrease  of  produce.  But 
of  price  involves  him  in 
sity,  for  which  he  is  not 

He  must  pay  higher 
I  to  his  labourers.  This 
ng  oonmion  to  him  with 
italists,  forms  no  ground 
rice.  The  price  will  rise, 
)laced  him  in  as  good  a 
aspect  of  profits,  as  other 

labour:   it  will  rise  so 


wages  are  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  Cost  of  Laboor,  and  are  generally 
highest  at  the  times  and  places  where, 
from  the  easy  terms  on  which  the  land 
yields  all  the  produce  as  yet  required 
from  it,  the  value  and  price  of  food 
being  low,  the  cost  of  labour  to  the 
employer,  notwithstanding  its  ample 
remuneration,  is  comparatively  cheap, 
and  the  rate  of  profit  uonseouently 
high.  ^  We  thus  obtain  a  mil  con- 
fiimation  of  our  original  theorem,  that 
Profits  depend  on  the  Cost  of  Labour : 
01,  to  express  the-meaning  with  still 
greater  accuraoy,|the  rate  of  profit  and 
me  cost  of  labomrvary  inversely  as  one 
another,  and  are  joint  effects  of  the 
same  agencies  or  causesj 

But  does  not  this  proposition  require 
to  be  slightly  modified,  oy  making  al- 
lowance for  that  portion  (though  com- 
paratively smallj  of  the  expenses  of 
the  capitalist,  wnich  does  not  consint 
in  wages  paid  by  himself  or  reim- 
bursed to  previous  capitalists,  but  in 
the  profits  of  those  previous  capitalists  ? 
Suppose,  for  example,  an  invention  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  should  consist  in  ren- 
dering it  unnecestfary  that  the  hides 
should  remain  fcr  so  great  a  length 
of  time  in  the  tan-pit.  Shoemakers, 
saddlers,  and  other  workers  in  leather, 
would  save  a  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  their  material  which  consists  of 


ify  him  tor  tne  increased  I  the  tanner's  profits  during  the  time  hib 


he  must  now  employ  m 
luce  a  given  auantitv  of 
e  increased  wages  of  tliat 

burthen  common  to  all, 
DO  one  can  be  indemnified* 
1  whoUiLirom  profits. 
ee  hatlincreased  wages, 
I  to  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
rers,  and  when  really  re- 
preater  Cost  of  Labour,  are 
tcessarily  at  the  expense  of 
by  reversing  the  cases,  we 
.  like  manner  that  dimi- 
8,  when  representing  a 
shed  Cost  of  Labour,  are 

a  rise  of  profits.  But 
n  of  pecumary  interest 
id  between  the  class  of 
d  that  of  labourers,  is  to 
it  only  apparent.     Beal 


capital  is  locked  up ;  and  this  savins^ 
it  mav  be  saii  is  a  source  from  which 
they  might  denve  an  increase  of  profit, 
though  wages  and  the  Cost  of  Labour 
remained  exactiy  the  same.  Li  the 
case  here  supposed,  however,  the  con 
sumer  alone  would  benefit,  sines  th» 
prices  of  shoes,  harness,  and  all  other 
articles  into  which  leather  enters, 
would  faQ,  until  the  profits  of  the 
producers  were  reduced  to  the  general 
leveL  To  obviate  this  objeotion,  let 
us  suppose  that  a  similar  saving  of 
expenses  takes  place  in  all  depart- 
ments of  production  at  once.  In  that 
case,  since  values  and  prices  would  not 
be  affected,  profits  would  probably  be 
raised ;  but  if  we  look  more  closely  into 
the  case  we  shall  find  that  it  is  because 
the  ooBt  of  labour  would  be  lowered 
E  B3 
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In  this  as  In  any  other  case  of  increase 
in  the  general  prodnctiveness  ot  labour, 
if  the  labourer  obtamed  only  the  same 
real  wages,  profits  would  be  raised: 
l»nt  the  same  real  wages  would  imply 
a  smaller  Cost  of  Labour;  the  cost  of 

Eroduction  of  all  things  having  been, 
y  the  supposition,  diminished.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  real  wages  of 
labour  rose  proportionally,  and  the  Cost 
of  Labour  to  the  employer  remained 
the  same,  the  advances  of  the  capi- 
talist would  bear  the  same  ratio  to  nis 
returns  as  before,  and  the  rate  of  profit 
would  be  unaltered.  The  reader  who 
may  wish  for  a  more  mhiate  examina- 


tion ot  this  point,  will  find  !t  h 
volume  of  separate  Essays  to  fl 
reference  has  before  been  made.* 
question  is  too  intricate  in  comMrM 
with  its  importance,  to  be  further  fl 
tered  into  in  a  work  like  the  prenri 
and  I  will  merely  say,  that  it  seeml 
result  from  the  considerations  addor 
in  the  Essay,  that  there  is  nothing 
the  case  in  question  to  afiect  the  n 
grity  of  the  theory  which  affinml 
exact  correspondence,  in  an  infM 
direction,  between  the  rate  of  pnl 
and  the  Cost  of  Labour. 

•  Ft»TlV.  on  ProJlh€nihkmt, 
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hree  preceding  Parts  in- 
ed  a  view  as  our  limits 
t,  b  J  a  happy  generaliza- 
matical  phrase,  has  been 
ics  of  the  subject.  We 
the  field  of  economical 
re  examined  how  they 

0  one  another  as  causes 
hat  circumstances  deter- 
nt  of  production,  of  em- 
labomr,  of  capital  and 
bat  laws  regulate  rent, 
ges ;  under  what  condi- 
lat  proportions  oommodi- 
banged  between  indivi- 
reen  countries.  We  have 
a  collective  view  of  the 
snomena  of  society,  con- 
ing simultaneously.  We 
led,  to  a  certain  extent, 
)f  their  interdependence ; 
state  of  some  of  the  ele- 
D,  we  should  now  be  able 
;eneral  way,  the  contem- 
e  of  most  of  the  others, 
ver,  has  only  put  us  in 
be  economical  laws  of  a 
d    nnchanging    society. 

to  consider  the  econo- 

1  of  mankind  as  liable  to 
ideed  (in  the  more  ad- 
8  of  the  race,  and  in  all 
h  their  influence  reaches) 

undergoing  progressive 
have  to  consider  what 
are,  what  are  their  laws, 
ir  ultimate  tendencies; 
;  a  theory  of  motion  to  our 


theory  of  equilibrium — ^the  Dynamics 
of  poutical  economy  to  the  Statics. 

In  this  inquiry,  it  is  natural  to  oom^ 
mence  by  tracmg  the  operation  of 
known  and  acknowledged  agencies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  other  Sian^es 
which  the  economy  of  society  b  des- 
tined to  undergo,  there  is  one  actually 
in  progress,  concerning  which  there  caii 
be  no  dispute.  In  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  and  in  all  others  as  they 
come  within  the  influence  of  those  lead- 
ing countries,  there  is  at  least  one  pro- 
gressive movement  which  continues 
with  little  interruption  from  year  to 
year  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion; a  progress  in  wealth;  an  ad- 
vancement in  what  is  called  material 
prosperity.  All  the  nations  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  civilized,  in- 
crease gradually  in  production  and  in 
population :  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  not  onl^  these  nations  will 
for  some  time  contmue  so  to  increase, 
but  that  most  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  including  some  not  yet 
founded,  will  successively  enter  upon 
the  same  career.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
oar  first  object  to  examine  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  this  progressive 
change ;  the  elements  which  constituto 
it,  and  the  efiects  it  produces  on  ths 
various  economical  facts  of  which  we 
have  been  tracing  the  laws,  and  espe- 
cially on  wages,  profits,  rents^  valnes, 
and  prices. 

§  2.    Of  the  featoies  i^hioh  ohaxto 
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teiize  thiB  progressive  economical  moye- 
ment  of  civilized  nations,  that  which  first 
excites  attention,  through  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  Pro- 
duction, is  the  perpetual,  and  so  far  as 
human  fetesight  can  extend,  the  un- 
limite^ygrowth  of  man's  power  over 
nature.rthir  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties ftlia  laws  of  physical  objects  shows 
no  sign  of  app^roaching  its  ultimate 
boundaries:  it  is  advancing  more  ra- 
pidly, and  in  a  greater  numSer  of  direc- 
tions at  once,  than  in  any  previous  age 
or  generation,  and  affording  such  fre- 
quent glimpses  of  unexplored  fields  be- 
yond, as  to  justify  the  oelief  that  our 
acquaintance  with  nature  is  still  almost 
in  its  infancv.  This  increasing  phy- 
sical knowle({ge  is  now,  too,  more  ra- 
pidly than  at  any  former  period,  con- 
verted by  practical  ingenuity,  into  phy- 
sical power.  The  most  marveUous  of 
modem  inventions,  one  which  realizes 
the  imaginary  feats  of  the  magician, 
not  metaphorically  but  literally — the 
electro-magnetic  teleeraph  —  sprang 
into  existence  but  a  few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  scientific 
theory  which  it  realizes  and  exempli- 
'nes.  I  JLastly.  the  manual  part  of  these 
great  scientinc  operations  is  now  never 
wanting  to  the  intellectual :  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  or  forming,  in  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  working  hands  of 
the  community,  the  skill  requisite  for 
executing  the  most  delicate  processes 
of  the  application  of  science  to  prac- 
tical uses.  From  this  union  of  condi- 
tions, it  is  impossible  not  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  vast  multipHcation  and  long 
succession  of  contrivances  for  econo- 
mizing labour  and  increasing  its  pro- 
duce ;  and  to  an  ever  wider  diffusion 
of  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  contri- 
vances. [I 

Another  change  which  has  always 
hitherto  characterized,  and  will  as- 
suredly continue  to  characterize,  the 
progress  of  civilized  society,  is  aTcon- 
tinual  increase  of  the  security  of  p6l%on 
and  properwri  The  people  of  every 
country  m  Europe,  the  most  backward 
as  well  as  the  most  advanced,  are,  in 
each  generation,  better  protected 
against  the  violence  and  rapacity  of 
one  another  both  hj  m  man  efficient 
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judicature  and  polioe  for  the 
sion  of  private  crime,  and  bytli 
and  destruction  of  those  min 
privileges  which  enabled  certaii 
of  the  community  to  prey  withii 
upon  the  rest.  They  are  also,  i 
generation,  better  protected,  ei 
institutions  or  by  manners  and  < 
i^ainst  arbitraiy  exercise  of  tb 
of  government.  Even  in  sem 
rous  Russia,  acts  of  spoliatioo  ( 
against  individuals,  who  haven* 
themselves  politically  obnoxioi 
not  supposed  to  be  now  so  freq 
much  to  affect  any  person's  feel 
security.  Taxation,  in  idl  Ei 
countries,  grows  less  arbitniy 
prossi  ve,  both  in  itself  and  in  tl 
ner  of  levying  it.  Wars,  snd 
struction  they  cause,  are  now 
confined,  in  almost  every  com 
those  distant  and  outlying  pees 
at  which  it  comes  into  sontK 
savages.  Even  the  vicissitodee 
tune  which  arise  fit>m  ineviia 
tural  calamities,  are  more  ao< 
softened  to  those  on  whom  they 
the  continual  extension  of  the  ■ 
practice  of  insurance. 

fOf  this  increased  secority, 
toe  most  unfailing  effects  is  < 
increase  both,  of  production  and 
cumulation.*^  Inanstry  and  fr 
cannot  exisl^'where  there  is  no< 
ponderant  probability  that  tbo 
labour  and  spare  will  be  jpenni 
enjoy.  And  the  nearer  this  prol 
approaches  to  ceitainty,  the  d 
industry  and  frugality  beoooi 
vading  qualities  in  a  people.  ^ 
ence  has  shown  that  a  lai^pro 
of  the  results  of  labour  and  al* 
may  be  taken  away  by  fixed  ts 
witnout  impairing,  and  sometio) 
with  the  effect  of  stimnlatii 
qualities  from  which  a  great  pioi 
and  an  abundant  capital  tak 
rise.  But  those  quahties  a 
proof  against  a  high  degree  of 
tainty.  The  government  ma; 
off  a  [Murt ;  but  there  must  be  as 
that  it  will  not  interfere,  noi 
any  one  to  interfere,  with 
mainder. 

One  of  the  changes  whieh  i 
£BillIbl7  Attend  the  progress  <f 
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Qent  in  the  buii- 
:  the  geneittl  maae  of 
I  do  not  mean  th«t  the 
Kftl^Mgacity  of  an  individual 
n  b«bg  ia  greater  than  formerly. 

iaolfaied  to  believe  that  econo- 
piOgrefla  has  hitherto  had  even  a 
117  effiMt  A  jperson  of  good  na- 
mdowmenti,  m  a  mde  state  of 
f,  can  do  a  greater  number  of 
1  tolerably  well,  has  a  greater 

of  adapting  means  to  ends,  is 
capable  of  extricating  himself 
hen  from  an  unforeseen  embar- 
nit^  than  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
»f  those  who  have  known  only 
ia  called  the  civilized  form  of  life, 
ar  tbeee  points  of  inferiority  of 
^ea  are  compensated,  and  by  wnat 
'  they  might  be  comj^nsated  still 
XMnj^ete^,  to  the  civilized  man 
individual  being,  is  a  question 
ling  to  a  different  inquirv  from 
esent.  But  to  civilized  human 
t  collectively  considered,  the  com- 
mon is  ample.  What  is  lost  in 
parate  eflicienoy  of  each,  is  fisr 
Uum  made  up  by  the  greater  ca- 

of  united  action.  In  proportion 
iy  nut  off  the  qualities  of  the 
d,  they  become  amenable  to  dis- 
);  capable  of  adhering  to  plans 
rtoi  beforehand,  and  about  which 
nay  not  have  been  consulted ;  of 
linating  their  individual  caprice 
pieconceived  determination,  and 
ming  severallv  the  parts  allotted 
sm  m  a  combined  undertaking. 
B  of  all  sorts,  impracticable  to  the 
e  or  the  half-civilized,  are  daily 
iplished  by  civilized  nations,  not 
ly  greatness  of  faculties  in  the 
I  agents,  but  through  the  fact 
lach  ia  able  to  rely  with  certaintv 
9  otiiera  for  the  portion  of  the  work 
k  ihey  respectively  undertake, 
locnliar  characteristic,  in  short,  of 
sed  beings,  is  the  capacity  of  co- 
tkm ;  and  this,  like  other  facul- 
ends  to  improve  by  practice,  and 
Mf  capable  of  assuming  a  oon- 
y  wider  sphere  of  action. 
Mrdingly  there  is  no  more  certain 
git  of  the  progressive  change 
I  place  in  society,  than  the)  con- 
i  growth   of  the  principkr  and 


practice  of  oo-^peration.  f  Associations 
of  individuals  volunt&my  combining 
their  small  oontributions,  now  perform 
works,  both  of  an  industrial  and  of 
many  other  characters,  which  no  one 
person  or  small  number  of  persons  are 
rich  enough  to  aooompKsh,  or  for  the 
performanoe  of  which  the  few  persons 
capable  of  accomplishing  them  were 
formerly  anabled  to  exact  the  most 
inordinate  remuneration.  As  wealth 
increases  and  business  capacity  im- 
proves, we  may  look  forward  to  a  neat 
extension  of  establishments,  botn  for 
industrial  and  other  purposes,  formed 
by  the  collective  contributions  of  large 
numbers;  establishments  like  those 
called  by  the  technical  name  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  or  the  as80ciations 
less  formally  constituted,  which  are  so 
numerous  in  Eneland,  to  raise  funds 
for  public  or  philanthropic  objects,  or 
lastly,  tiiose  associations  of  workpeople, 
eitiier  for  production  or  to  buy  goods 
for  their  common  consumption,  which 
are  now  specially  known  by  the  name 
of  cooperative  societies. 

The  progress  which  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  physical  sciences  and  arts,  com- 
bined with  the  greater  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  greater  freedom  in  disposing 
of  it,  which  are  obvious  features  in  the 
civilization  of  modem  nations,  and 
with  the  more  extensive  and  more 
skilful  employment  of  the  joint-stock 
principle,  afford  space  and  scope  for  an 
indefinite  increase  of  capital  and  pro- 
duction, and  for  the  increase  of  popula< 
tion  which  is  its  ordinary  accompani- 
ment. That  the  growth  of  population 
will  overpass  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, there  is  not  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend ;  and  that  it  should  even  keep 
pace  with  it,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  of  any  real  improvement 
in  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people.  It 
is,  however,  quite  possible  tnat  there 
might  be  a  great  progress  in  industrial 
improvement,  and  in  the  signs  of  what 
is  commonly  called  national  prosperity; 
a  great  increase  of  aggregate  wealth, 
and  even,  in  some  respects,  a  better 
distribution  of  it;  that  not  only  the 
rich  might  grow  richer,  but  many  of 
the  poor  might  grow  rich,  that  the 
intermediate    classes   might    beoome 
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Dkore  numenras  and  powvifbl,  and  the 
means  of  eigojable  exiitenoe  be  mora 
and  more  largelj  difibsed,  while  yet 
the  great  class  at  the  base  of  the  whole 
might  increase  in  nmnbers  only,  Mid 
not  in  comfort  nor  in  cultivation,  p^e 
must,  therefore,  in  consideiinff  [/the 
efEM^  of  the  progress  of  mdnstiT, 
admit  as  a  suppositiou,  however  greatij 
wo  depveoate  as  a  &ot,  aA  increase  of 
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popnlatiQii  as  loiig4)oiiti]iiiBd,Mi 
mute,  and  possibfy  even  ai  i 
the  incroMe  of  prodnctioii  " 
mnlation.'l 

With  tfiese  preliminaryc 

on  the  oanses  of  change  atvvki 
Booietj  whieh  is  in  a  state  of  ¥f 
mical  progress,  I  proceed  to  « i 
detailed  examinatioa  of  tb  duH 
themselvea. 


OHAFTERIL 

QIFLUBirOa  OV  THB  PBOOBns  OF  IHDITBTBT  AMD  rOFOLAfm  <» 
YALUES  AMD  PBIOBB. 


I  1.  Thb  changes  which  the  pro- 
^ss  of  indnstrycanses  or  presapposes 
m  the  circmnstances  of  production,  are 
necessarily  attended  with  changes  in 
the  values  of  commodities. 

The  permanent  values  of  all  things 
which  are  neither  under  a  natural  nor 
under  an  artificial  monopoly,  depend, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But  the  increasing  power 
which  mankind  are  constantly  ac- 
quiring over  nature,  increases  more 
and  more  the  efficiency  of  human 
exertion,  or  in  other  words,  diminishes 
cost  of  production.  |  All  inventions  by 
which  a  greater  quailtity  of  any  com- 
modity can  be  produced  with  the  same 
labour,  or  the  same  quantity  with  less 
labour,  or  which  abnd^  the  process, 
so  that  the  capital  employed  needs  not 
be  advanced  for  bo  long  a  time,  lessen 
the  costr^f  production  of  the  oom- 
modityjA.8,  however,  value  is  relative ; 
if  inventions  and  improvements  in  pro- 
duction were  made  in  all  commodities, 
and  all  in  the  same  degree,  t)kere  would 
be  no  alteration  in  values,  j  Things 
would  continue  to  ezchange^for  each 
other  at  the  same  rates  as  before ;  and 
mankind  would  obtain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  all  tbinp  in  return  for  their 
labour  and  abstmence,  without  having 
that  greater  abundance  measured  and 
declared  (aa  it  is  when  it  afiects  only 
one  thing)  by  the  diminished  exchange 
value  of  the  commodity. 


As  forfprioes,  in  tilMse 
they  woiJra^  be  afiboted  or  bo^ 
ing  as  the  improvements  m  pn 
did  or  did  not  extend  to  w  I 
metals.     If  the  materiab  of  ^^^^ 
were  an  exception  to  the  gewn*  •    t 
nution  of  cost  of  prodnctioii,  ^mJS    ""^ 
of  all  other  things  would  &]!  is  ""^    i 
to  money,  that  ft,  therewoold  bi^ 
of  general  prices  throoghont  ihs  ^    hi 
But  if  money,  like  other  tfaingi^i"!    ^ 
the  same  degree  as  other  thingB,  «i    ^ 
obtained  in  greater  abnndBDOO  ■    ;, 
cheapness,  prices  woakU(0  "^y*  fe 
aflfected  than  values  ^w^2.*!l2i 
would  be  no  visible  sigiuv  *J*]!  ^ 
of  the  markets,  of  any  of  the  ottJJ 
which  had  taken  plaoe;  eicy^j* 
there  would  be  (if  people  c®*""'^! 
labour  as  much  as  before)  V^!?: 
quantity  of  all  sorts  of  ooo's*'**^ 
circulated  at  the  same  pnoei  vj  • 
greater  quantity  of  money.  ^         . 

Improvements  in  prodnotiflD iW* 


the  only  circumstance  aoconwi^ 
the  progress  of  industry,  winch  t* 
to  dmunish  the  cost  of  pn)di|^ff 
least  of  obtaining,  conmio^t^aj^ 
other  circumstance  is  the  i^^'^  j 
interconn»4)etween  difiEerent  ^^ 
the  world.  IAs  oommeroe  exteDdMjJ 
the  ignorant  attempts  to  raetraiajUr 
tarifira  become  obsolete,  ooflUP^yH 
tend  more  and  more  to  he  P'"^!!!! 
the  places  in  which  their  P"**? 
can  be  canned  on  at  the  lent  Of^ 
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■ad  capital  to  maddiid.  Ai 
n  wjH/Mm,  and  Mooritj  ai 
ad  pgo|H»rtj  beooniM  esta- 
n  piurts  of  the  world  which 
lutoerto  had  that  adyaiita§pe, 
■uotiYe  oi^bilities  of  those 
«  called  into  foller  activity, 
fnefit  both  of  their  own  inha- 
ad  of  ftfeignert.  The  igno- 
d  miflgOYemmeot  in  which 
the  legkms  most  fayonred  by 
b  still  groyelling^  afiford  won, 
for  many  generationi  before 
atries  wul  be  raised  eyen  to 
Dt  kytl  of  the  most  civilized 
uope.  Mnch  will  also  depend 
creasing  migration  of  labour 
al  to  nnoconpied  parts  of  the 
which  the  soil,  climate,  and 
ire  foond,  by  the  ample  means 
ation  now  possessed,  to  pro- 
only  a  lai^e  retom  to  in- 
tt  great  fscilities  of  producing 
ies  suited  to  the  markets  of 
lies.  Much  as  the  collectiye 
(^  the  earth  is  likely  to  be 
in  efficiency  by  the  extension 
)  and  of  the  industrial  arts,  a 
)  active  source  of  increased 
I  oS  production  will  be  found, 
for  some  time  to  come,  in  the 
unfolding  consequences  of 
e,  and  in  the  increasing  scale 
Emigration  and  Colonization 
tried  on. 

ihe  causes  now  enumerated, 
jTOteracted,  by  ,othejr8,r^e 
I'thingft  ^nobles  a  country  to 
less  and  less  of  real  cost,  not 
Km  productions  but  those  of 
ountriesti  Indeed,  whatever 
B  the  COM  of  its  own  produc- 
a  ef  an  exportable  character, 
,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
imports  at  less  real  cost 


|»nt  is  it  the  fact,  that  these 
Laze,  not  counteracted  ?  Has 
ma  of  wealth  and  industry  no 
regard  to  cost  of  production, 
unish  it  ?  Are  no  causes  of 
te  character  brought  into 
by  the  same  progress,  suf- 
some  cases  pot  only  to  neu- 
;  to  overcome  the  former,  and 
M  descending  movement  of 


coat  of  prodaotkii  into  an  ascending 
movement?  We  an  already  aware 
that  there  are  rach  causes,  and  that, 
mk  the  caae  of  the  most  imnortaat 
klaases  of  commodities,  food  and  mate- 
rials, there  is  a  tendencv  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  whicn  we  have  been 
speaking. .  The  cost  of  produotioo^ 
these  commodities  tends  to  inoreaaej 
This  is  not  a  property  inh^irenrn 
the  commodities  themselves,  rif  popn* 
lation  were  stationary,  and  the  prodooe 
of  the  earth  never  needed  to  be  aug- 
mented in  quantity,  there  would  be  n^, 
cause  for  greater  cost  of  productioiQ 
Mankind  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
the  full  benefit  of  all  improvements  in 
agriculture,  or  in  the  arts  subsidiary  te 
it,  and  there  would  be  no  di£ference,  in 
this  respect,  between  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  those  of  manufactures, 
^e  onlj  products  of  industry  which,  if 
population  did  not  increase,  would  be 
uable  to  a  real  increase  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, are  those  which,  depending  on 
a^  material  which  is  not  renewed,  are 
either  wholly  or  partially  exhaustible ; 
such  as  coal,  and  most  if  not  all  metals ; 
for  even  iron,  the  most  abundant  as 
well  as  most  useful  of  metallic  products, 
which  forms  an  ingredient  of  most 
mineraJs  and  of  almost  all  rocks,  is 
susceptible  of  exhaustion  so  far  as 
regaros  its  richest  and  most  tractable 
orasr^ 

fWhen,  however,  population  in- 
cralises,  as  it  has  never  yet  failed  to 
do  when  the  increase  of  industry  and 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  made  room 
for  it,  the  demand  for  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  particularly 
for  food^  increases  in  a  corresponding 
proportion^  And  then  comes  into 
effect  that~fundamental  law  of  produc- 
tion from  the  soil,  on  which  we  nave  so 
frequently  hadoccasion  to  expatiate; 
the  law,  thayincreased  labour,  in  any 
given  stated  agricultural  skill,  is 
attended  with  a  less  than  proportional 
increase  of  produce.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction* of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in- 
creases, casteris  paribyf,  wiUi  every 
increase  of  the  demandJ  ''^ 

F^No  tendency  of  a  Uke  kind  exists  jj 
jmth  resnect  to  manufoctured  articles^ 
^The  tendency  is  in  the  omtrary  dired-^ 
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tioA.  JtThe  laiger  tibe  scale  on  which 
nuoiunctiiTing  operations  are  carried 
on,  the  more  cheaw  therr  can  in 
general  he  performed]^  Mr.  cenior  has 
^ne  the  length  of^nndatin^  as  an 
inherent  law  of  manufaotunng  in- 
dustry, that  in  it  increased  production 
takes  place  at  a  smaller  cost,  while  in 
a^ncoltnral  industry  increased  produc- 
tion takes  place  at  a  greater  cost.  I 
cannot  think,  however,  that  eyen  in 
manufactures,  increased  cheapness  fol- 
lows increased  production  by  anything 
amounting  to  a  law.  It  is  a  probable 
and  usual^  but  not  a  necessary,  con- 
se^enoe. 
r^  manuftotnres,  however,  depend 
for  their  materials  either  upon  agricul- 
ture, or  mining,  or  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  earth,  manufacturing 
ndustry  is  subject,  in  respect  of  one 
}f  its  essei^ials,  to  the  same  law  as 
igriculture/Bnt,jtIie.  crude  material 

Knerally^rms^  small  a  portion  of 
e  tbtiJ  cost,  that  any  tendency  which 
may  exist  to  a  j^rogressive  increase  in 
liiat  dingle  item^  is  much  orer-'balanced 
t)r"^e  diminution  continually  taking 
[>ift^  m  all  the. other  elements;  to 
Rrhioh  diminution  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  assign  any  limit. 

The  tendency,  then,  being  to  a  pjer- 
petual    increase    of    the    productive 
power  of  labour  in  manufactures,  while 
m  agriculture  and  mining  there  is  a 
conmct  between  two  tendencies,  the 
one  towards  an  increase  of  productive 
power,  the  other  towards  a  diminution 
of  it,  the  cost  of  production  being  les- 
sened by  every  improvement  in  the 
processes,   and   augmented   by    every 
addition  to  population  ;rit  follows  that 
the  exchange  values  or  manufactured 
articles,  compared  with  the  products  of 
agriculture  and    of  mines,    have, 
population   and    industry  advance, 
/certain  and  decided  tendency  to  fall 
I  Money  being  a  product  of  mines,  i1 
\  may  also  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
I  manufactured  articles  tend,  as  society 
ladvances,  to  fall  in  money  price.    The 
mdustrial  history  of  modem  nations, 
especially   during  the    last    hundred 
years,  ftiJly  bears  out  this  assertion. 


% 
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I  SJ  Whether  agricultural  produce 
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increases  in  absolute  asiv 
parative  cost  of  production, 
the  conflict  of  the  two 
agencies,  increase  of  pope 
improvement  in  agricultun 
some,  perhaps  in  most,  stat< 
(looking  at  the  whole  sui 
earth,)  both  agricultural 
population  are  either  sti 
increase  very  slowly,  and 
production  ojkfood,  werefoi 
stationary./^  In  a  societ,^ 
advancing  ^n  wealth,  popii 
rally  increases  faster  than 
skin,  and  food  consequeni 
become  more  costly ;  bnl 
times  when  a  strong  imp 
towards  agricultural  in 
Such  an  impulse  has  shoi 
Great  Britain  during  the 
or  five-and-twenty  years, 
and  Scotland  agricultural 
late  increased  considerably 
population,  insomuch  tha 
other  agricultural  produt 
standing  the  increase  of  pe 
grown  at  less  cost  than 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  the 
the  Uorii  Laws  has  ^ven  f 
stimulus  to  the  spint  of  u 
In  some  other  countries, 
larl^  in  France,  the  imj) 
agriculture  gains  grounc 
decidedly  apon  popnlati 
though  agriculture,  exce] 
provinces,  advances  slowlj 
advances  still  more  slow 
with  increasing  slowness 
being  kept  down,  not  by  pc 
iejdiminishing,  but  by  pre 
[which  of  the  two 
agencies  is  gaining  upon 
any  particular  time,  migl 
tured  with  tolerable  accui 
money  price  of  agriculti 
(supposing  bullion  not  t( 
riaily  in  value),  provided 
number  of  years  could 
form  an  average  indepei 
fluctuations  of  seasons^  T 
is  hardly  practicable,  4inc 
has  shown  that  even  so  i 
as  half  a  century  may  inc 
greater  proportion  of  abc 
smaller  of  deficient  seaa 
properly  due  to  it.    Am 
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jjAn,  mi^  lead  to  oonohuionB  thAn  ordinarily  fkyonnble  to  others,  it 
^tte  mora  uririiMMKng,  for  their  de-  is  onlj  occasionally  that  the  aggregate 
In  HnUanoe  of  aconraoy.  There  prodnoe  of  the  whole  count  17  is  de- 
ll he  loH  daiiffer  of  error  in  taking  ncient,  and  even  then  in  a  less  degree 
)  of  oni^  a  tmal)  number  of  thait  that  of  many  separate  i)ortions ; 
while  a  deficiency  at  all  oonfliderablei 
extending  to  the  whole  world,  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown.  In  modem 
times,  therefore,  there  is  only  dearth, 
where  there  formerly  would  have  been 
famine,  and  sufficiency  everywhere 
when  anciently  there  would  have  been 
scarcity  in  some  places  and  superfluity 
in  others. 

The  same  chanee  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  all  other  articles  of 
commerce.  The  safety  and  cheapness 
of  communications,  which  enable  t 
deficiency  in  one  place  to  be  supplisu 
from  the  surplus  01  another,  at  a  mode- 
rate or  even  a  small  advance  on  the 
ordinary  price,  render  the  fluctuations 
of  prices  much  less  extreme  than  foi^ 
merly.  This  eflFeot  is  much  |)rom()ted 
by  the  existence  of  lar^  capitals,  bo- 
longing  to  what  are  called  speculative 
merchants,  whose  business  it  is  to  buy 
goods  in  order  to  resell  them  at  a  profit. 
These  dealers  naturally  baying  things 
when  they  are  cheapest,  and  storing 
them  np  to  be  brought  again  into  the 
market  when  the  pnce  has  become  un- 
usually hig^h;  the  tendency  of  their 
operations  is  to  equalize  price,  or  at 
least  to  moderate  its  inecjnfJities.  The 

S rices  of  things  are  neither  so  much 
epressed  at  one  time,  nor  so  much 
raised  at  another,  as  they  would  be  if 
speculative  dealers  did  not  exist. 

Speculators,  therefore,  have  a  highly 
osenil  office  in  the  economy  of  society ; 
and  (contraiy  to  common  opinion)  the 
most  useM  portion  of  the  class  are 
those  who  speculate  in  commodities 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons. 
If  there  were  no  corn-dealers,  not  only 
wouM  the  price  of  00m  be  liable  to 
variations  much  more  extreme  than  at 
present,  but  in  a  deficient  season  the 
necessary  supphes  might  not  be  forth- 
coming at  aU.  UiJess  there  were 
speculators  in  com,  or  unless,  in  de- 
fault of  dealers,  the  fanners  became 
rulators,  the  price  in  a  season  of 
idanoe  would  fall  without  any  limit 
or  oheok,  except  the  wasteful  ocmsuup- 


fi  And  oometing  it  by  a  co^jec- 
■Uofwanoe  for  the  chitfaoter  of  the 
mt,  diaa  in  trusting  to  a  longer 
iM  without  any  such  correction. 
I  hardly  neoesaary  to  add,  that  in 
kAing  oondosions  on  quoted  prices, 
vnoe  must  also  be  made  as  far 
iMBUi  for  any  chances  in  the 
Mnl  exohange  vaine  of  the  precious 

HTkus  fer,  of  the  effect  of  the 
pMi  of  society  on  the  permanent 
jy^gP  vahies  and  prices  of  com- 
^•J*  It  remains  to  be  considered. 

ISfflimictaations.  Cbncerhihg 
^-**w  to^lhis "  question  there  can 
•b  wmbt  rtt  tends  Jn  a  very  high 
™*  to  diminish  thenu 
L  i^  and  backward  societies,  as 
S?  **8t,  and  in  Europe  during  the 
*  «^  extraordinary  differences 
^  l^n'oe  of  the  same  commodity 
t  ^^*  ^  places  not  very 
'  QX>in  each  other,  because  the 

^Oads  and  canals,  the  imper- 
of  marine  navigation,  and  the 
r^  of  communications  generally, 
^^  things  fix)m  being  trans- 
^*^ln  the  places  where  they  were 
1^  Those  where  they  were  deai. 
^^%B  most  liable  to  fiuctuatious 
^»  those  directly  influenced  by 
■^^iis,  and  especially  food,  were 
^^rried  to  any  great  distances, 
^•lity  depended,  as  a  general 
J  Its  own  produce  and  that  of 
•^■diate  neighbourhood.  In  most 
T^^^ordingly,  there  was,  in  some 

^ther  of  any  large  country,  a 
?5*^.' .  Almost  every  season  must 
l^^itious  to  some  among  the 
ll^^  and  olimates  to  be  found  in 
^8ive  tract  of  country ;  but  as 
^^  aeason  is  also  in  general  more 

^U  better  criterion,  perhaps,  than 

J^fE^ted  in  the  text,  would  be  the 

o^  diminntion  of  the  aoMHint  of  the 

*  wagM  entlmated  in   agricnltural 
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tion  that  would  invariably  follow.  That 
any  part  of  the  Borpliis  of  one  year 
remains  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
another,  is  owing  either  to  farmers 
who  withhold  com  from  the  market, 
or  to  dealers  who  bay  it  when  at  the 
cheapest  and  lay  it  np  in  store. 

f  6.  Among  persons  who  have  not 
mnch  considered  liie  snbject,  there  is  a 
notion  that  the  gains  of  specnlators  are 
often  made  by  causing  an  artificial 
scarcity ;  that  the  v  create  a  high  price 
by  their  own  purcnases,  and  then  profit 
by  it.  This  may  easily  be  shown  to  be 
fiedladous.  If  a  cora-dealer  makes  pur- 
diases  on  sneculation,  and  produces  a 
rise,  when  tnere  is  neither  at  the  time 
nor  afterwards  any  cause  for  a  rise  of 
price  except  his  own  proceedings ;  he 
no  doubt  appears  to  grow  richer  as 
lon^  as  his  purchases  continue,  because 
he  IS  a  holder  of  an  article  which  is 
quoted  at  a  higher  and  higher  price : 
but  this  apparent  gain  only  seems 
within  his  reach  so  long  as  he  does 
not  attempt  to  realize  it.  If  he  has 
bought,  for  instance,  a  million  of  quar- 
ters, and  by  withholding  them  from 
the  market,  has  raised  tne  price  ten 
shillings  a  quarter;  just  so  much  as 
the  ^)rice  has  been  raised  by  with- 
drawing a  million  quarters,  will  it  be 
lowered  bv  bringing  them  back,  and 
the  best  that  he  can  hope  is  that  he 
will  lose  nothing  except  interest  and 
his  expenses.  If  by  a  gradual  and 
cautious  sale  he  is  able  to  realize,  on 
some  portion  of  his  stores,  a  part  of  the 
increased  price,  so  also  he  will  un- 
doubtedly nave  had  to  pay  a  part  of 
that  price  on  some  portion  of  his  pur- 
chases. He  runs  considerable  risk  of 
incurring  a  still  greater  loss ;  for  the 
temporary  high  price  is  very  likely  to 
have  tempted  others,  who  had  no  snare 
in  causing  it,  and  who  might  other- 
wise not  liave  found  their  way  to  his 
market  at  all,  to  bring  their  com  there, 
and  intercept  a  part  of  the  advantage. 
So  that  instead  of  profiting  by  a 
scarcity  caused  by  himself,  he  is  by  no 
means  unlikely,  after  buying  in  an 
average  market,  to  be  forced  to  sell  in 
a  superabundant  one. 

As  an  individual  speculator  cannot 
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gain  by  a  rise  of  price  aolelftfi  ul;t 
own  creating,  so  neither  can  tudiip^  ^ 
of  specnlatora  ^ain  coUectimI|r  if  * 
rise,  which  their  operationi  am* 
tificially  prodnced.  Some  udoU  * 
number  of  specnlaton  msj  gaoh  f 
superior  jnd^ent  or  good  fortoi*  * 
selecting  the  time  for  reaKgag^l^r, 
they  make  tiua  gain  at  the  ^^^Vv 
not  of  the  consmner,  but  of  ^Sa\u 
speculators  who  are  leaa  ^n^l. 
They,  in  fact,  convert  to  ^f v^V 
benefit  the  hi^  price  P^o^^^^^^^  1 
speculations  cf  the  others,  ^^\^1 
these  the  loss  resulting  firosA.  'toB  ^ 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  the^^^^Vj 
specnlatora  may  enrich  thez^^^<  ^ 
other  people's  loss.  But  i*^  ^  ^ 
losses  of  other  specnlatora.  ^ 

must  have  been  lost  by 

dealers  as  is  gained  by  anot- 

When  a  speculation  in  a  <^^^t^v 
proves  profitable  to  the  spe^^^e  '^ 
a  body,  it  is^  because  in  tb^^^  \  "«* 
between  their  baying  and         ^^ 
the  price  rises  firom  some  le^'      '  ^ 
pendent  of  them,  their  onlf  (g^^^ 
with  it  consisting  in  havmg  "^^^  ^ 
it.    In  this  case,  Uieir  porchai^'^^ 
the  price  begin  to  rise  sooper^^^ 
otherwise  would  do^  thus  «P^J^ 
the  privation  of  the  consnmer^^^ 
longer  period,  but  initiating  it^  ^ 
time  of  its  greatest  height:  ev^- 
to  the  general  advantage.     Is^^ 
however,  it  is  assumed  that  the^'^^j 
not    overrated    the   rise  which  ^_- 
looked  forward  to.     For  it  ofteit^' 
pens  that  speculative   purchase^  ^ 
made  in  the  expectation  of  son^^  ^ 
crease   of  demand,    or    deficien^^ 
supply,  which  after  all  does  not  9 
or  not  to  the  extent  which  the  s^ 
later  expected.  In  that  case  the  ^  « 
lation,  mstead  of  moderating  fli<t> 
tions,  has  caused  a  fluctuation  of  '^^ 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  ^^ 
pened,  or  aggravated  one  which  ?^^ 
but  in  that  case  the  speculation^ 
losing  one,  to   the  speculators  c===^ 
tively,  however  much  some  iiidivi  -Jf 
n)ay  gain  by  it.     All  that  part  ^^  f^ 
rise  of  price  by  which  it  exceed*  '^'j*^ 
there  are   independent    gioonda   ^ 
cannot  give  to  the  speculators  iur  1 
body  any  benefit,  since  the  price  ib  v 
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lepTMBed  by  their  lales  M  it  was 
by  tbfllr  pvrahaset ;  and  while 
■in  nothing  by  it,  they  lose,  not 
hdr  trouble  mad  expenses,  bat 
;  always  nrach  more,  through  the 
incident  to  the  artifloial  rise  of 
in  checking  oonsnmption,  and 
ng  forward  supplies  mum  imfore- 
inarters.  The  operations,  there- 
)f  Bpeoidative  dealers,  are  nsefiil 
B  public  whenever  profitable  to 
elfBs;  and  though  they  are 
iHMS  ii^urions  to  the  pnbuo,  bv 
tcmng  the  flnotnations  which 
moie  usual  ofiSoe  is  to  alleviate, 
heDever  this  happens  the  speou- 
m  the  greatest  losers.  The  in- 
'i  b  shor^  of  the  speonlators  as  a 
cobcides  with  the  interest  of  the 
o;  and  as  they  can  only  fail  to 
tile  public  interest  in  proportion 
«7  miss  their  own,  the  best  way 
omote  the  one  is  to  leave  them  to 
•  the  other  in  perfect  frsedom. 
lo  not  deny  that  speculators  may 
^ste  a  local  scarcity.  In  ool- 
K  oom  from  the  villages  to  supply 
owns,  they  make  the  dearth 
%te  into  nooks  and  comers 
mi^ht  otherwise  have  escaped 
leanng  their  share  of  it.  To  buy 
•sU  in  die  same  place,  tends  to 
ite  scarcity :  to  buy  in  one  place 
isell  in  another,  may  inorease  it 
>  fonner  of  the  two  places,  but 
)s  it  in  the  latter,  where  the 
is  higher,  and  which  therefore, 
I  very  supposition,  is  likely  to  be 
Hg  more.  And  these  sufferings 
i  fisll  hardest  on  the  poorest 
Den,  since  the  rich,  by  out- 
K,  can  obtain  their  accustomed 
'  midiminished  if  they  choose, 
persons,  therefore,  are  the  ope- 
I  of  oom-dealers  on  the  whole  so 
4al  as  to  the  poor.  Accidentally 
useptianally,  the  poor  may  suffer 
Qunn:  it  might  sometimes  be 
idfantageons  to  the  rural  poor 
H  corn  cheap  in  winter^  when 
ve  entirely  dependent  on  it,  even 
oonfleqnence  were  a  dearth  in 
,  when  ihey  can  perhaps  obtain 
I  substitutes.  But  there  are  no 
tntes^  procurable  at  that  season, 
serve  in  any  great  devee  to 


replace  bread-corn  as  the  chief  article 
of  food :  if  there  were,  its  price  would 
fall  in  the^  spring,  instead  of  con- 
tinning,  as  it  always  does,  to  rise  till 
the  approach  of  harvest. 

TLere  is  an  opposition  of  immediate 
interest,  at  the  moment  of  sale,  be 
tween  the  dealer  in  com  and  the  con. 
sumer,  as  there  always  is  between  tiie 
seller  and  the  buyer :  and  a  time  of 
dearth  being  that  in  which  the  specu- 
lator makes  his  largest  profits,  he  is 
an  object  of  dislike  ana  jealousy  at 
that  time,  to  those  who  are  suffering 
while  he  is  gaining.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  corn- 
dealer's  business  affords  him  any  ex- 
traordinary nrofit ;  he  makes  his  ^ains 
not  constantly,  but  at  particular  tunes, 
and  they  must  therefore  occasionally 
be  great,  but  the  chances  of  profit  in 
a  business  in  which  there  is  so  much 
competition,  cannot  on  the  whole  be 
greater  than  in  other  employments. . 
A  year  of  scarcity,  in  wnich  great 
gains  are  made  by  com-dealers,  rarely 
comes  to  an  end  without  a  recoil 
which  places  many  of  them  in  the  list 
of  banxrapts.  There  have  been  few 
more  promising  seasons  for  com- 
dealers  than  the  year  1847,  and 
seldom  was  there  a  greater  break-up 
among  the  speculators  than  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  The  chances  of 
failure,  in  this  most  precarious  trade, 
are  a  set-off  against  great  occasional 
profits.  If  the  com-dealer  were  to 
sell  his  stores,  during  a  dearth,  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  which  the 
competition  of  the  consumers  assigns 
to  hun,  he  would  make  a  sacrifice,  to 
charity  or  philanthropy,  of  the  fair 
profits  of  his  employment,  which  may 
be  quite  as  reasonably  required  from 
any  other  person  of  equal  means. 
His  business  bein^  a  useful  one,  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  the 
ordinary  motives  should  exist  for  car- 
ryin^  it  on,  and  that  neither  law  nor 
opinion  should  prevent  an  operation 
beneficial  to  the  public  from  heins 
attended  with  as  much  private  a£ 
vantage  as  is  compatible  with  fhll  and 
free  competition. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  flnctua 
tions  of  values  and  prices  arising  froD 
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Tariations  of  supply,  or  firom  alterations 
in  real  (as  distiugoislied  from  speou- 
lati-ve)  aemand,  maj  be  expected  to 
become  more  moderate  as  society 
advances.  With  regard  to  those 
which  arise  from  miscalculation,  and 
especiallj  from  the  alternations  of 
nndue  expansion  and  exoessiye  con- 
traction of  credit)  which  occupy  so 
oonspicnoos  a  place  among  commercial 
phenomena,  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
afiBrmed  with  equal  confidence.  Such 
vicissitudes,  beginning  with  irrational 
speculation  and  ending  with  a  com- 
mercial ciisia,  have  not  hitherto  be* 
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come    either    less   frvqneot  ar 
violent    with   the  growth  of  ci 


and  extension  of  industry, 
they  may^  be  said  to  ha?B 
more  so :  in  consequence,  as  is 
said,  of  increased  competition;  Hi 
I  prefer  to  say,  of  a  low  reteofpnl 
and  interest,  which  makes  o^m 
dissatisfied  with  the  ordinarr  en 
of  safe  mercantUe  gains.  The  o( 
nexion  of  this  low  rate  of  profit  li 
the  advance  of  population  and  is 
mulation,  is  one  of  the  points  is 
illustrated  in  the  ensuing  chapten. 
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IHFLUSIfOB  or  THE   PBOaBEBB  OV  INDUSTBT  AND  POPUIiA.TI01f  Of  BEIB^ 

PBorrrs,  and  waobs. 


§  1.  OoHTiHUiNa  the  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  economical  changes 
taking  place  in  a  society  which  is  in 
a  state  of  industrial  progress,  we  shall 
next  consider  what  is  the  effect  of  that 
progress  on  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  amoi^  the  various  classes  who 
share  in  it.  We  may  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  system  of  distribution 
which  is  the  most  complex,  and  which 
virtually  includes  all  others — ^that  in 
which  tne  produce  of  manufactures  is 
shared  between  two  classes,  labourers 
and  capitalists,  and  the  produce  of 
agriculture  among  three,  labourers, 
capitalists,  and  landlords. 
/''^^The  characteristic  features  of  what 
I  is  commonly  meant  by  industrial  pro- 
J  gresB,  resolve  themselves  mainly  mto 
^  three — increase  of  capital,  Increase  of 
population,  and  improvements  in  pro- 
Iduction;  understanding  the  last  ex- 
pression in  its  widest  sense,  to  include 
the  process  of  procuring  commodities 
from  a  distance,  as  well  as  that  of  pro* 
ducinp"  them.  The  other  changes 
which  take  place  are  chiefly  conse- 
quences of  these ;  as,  for  example,  the 
tendency  to  a  progressive  increase  of 
the  cost  of  production  of  food ;  surising 


from  an  increased  demand,  which  i 
be  occasioned  either  by  increased  M 
lation,  or  by  an  increase  of  cmtslil 
wages,  enabling  the  poorer  classsi 
increase  their  consomption.  It 
be  oonvenient  to  set  out  hj 
ing  each  of  the  three  caoni, 
operating  separately;  after  winch t 
can  suppose  them  combined  in 
manner  we  think  fit. 
jT  Let  us  first  suppose  that  popnlatii 
^increases,  ca|)itaf  and  the  arts  of  pi 
Iduction  remaining  stationary.  Om 
the  effects  of  this  change  of  CBCM 
stancesJs  sufficiently  obTioa8:ij[>SJ 
will  falll  the  labouring  class  vv^ 
reduced^  an  inferior  condition,  uu 
state  of  the  capitaUston  the  oonni] 
will  be  improveJr^,  With  the  «•■ 
capital,  he  can  pucenase  more  labMl 
and  obtain  more  produce.  Hisiat*! 
profit  is  increased.  The  dependsK 
of  the  rate  of  profits  on  the  ooA< 
labour  is  here  verified ;  for  the  UboiM 
obtaining  a  diminished  qnantitj^ 
commodities,  and  no  alteratioD  bij 
supnosed  in  the  circumstances  of  Aj 
production,  the  diminished  qi 
represents  a  diminished  cost 
labourer  obtains  not  only  s 
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^ward,  bat  ^e    prodoot  of   a 

quantity  of  labonr^The  first 
itaooe  is  the  imfforxant  one 
kU^  the  last  to  his  emplo;^er. 
Jug  has  occurred,  thus  far,  to 
Ji  any  way  the  value  of  any 
ditv ;  and  no  reason,  therefore, 
:  shown  itself  why  rent  should 
ler  raised  or  lowered.  But  if 
:  forward  another  stage  in  the 
f  effects,  we  may  see  our  way 
aconsequenoe.  The  labourers 
Qcreased  in  numbers:  their 
>n  is  reduced  in  the  same^  pro- 
;  the  increased  numbers  divide 
them  only  the  produce  of  the 
Dount  of  laboor  as  before.  But 
ay  economize  in  their  other 
3,  and  not  in  their  food :  each 
isnme  as  much  food,  and  of  as 
ft  quality,  as  previously;  or 
iy  submit  to  a  reduction,  bat 
proportion  to  the  increase  of 
9.  On  this  supposition,  not- 
adin^  the  diminution  of  real 
Ihe  mcreased  population  will 
an  increased  quantity  of  food^ 
ice  industrial  skill  and  knom- 
i«  supposed  to  be  stationary, 
)bd  can  only  be  obtained  bv 
g  to  worse  laud,  or  to  methocls 
ration  which  are  less  productive 
ortion  to  the  outlay^  Capital 

extension  of  agrtSilture  will 
vanting ;  for  though,  by  hypo- 
no  a&ition  takes  place  to 
ntal  in  existence,  a  sufficient 

can  be  spared  from  the  in- 
irhich  pre^ously  supplied  the 
nd  less  pressing  wants  which 
oarers  have .  been    obliged    to 

^The  additional  supply  of 
lerefore,  will  be  produced,  but 
>d  at  a  gieater  cost ;  and  the 
$e  value  Vof  agricultural  pro- 
oat  liseu^t  may  be  objected, 
fits  ht^mg  risen,  the  extra  cost 
Msing  food  can  be  defrayed  from 
without  any  increase  of  prioe. 
1,  undoubtedly,  but  it  will  not : 
I  if  it  did,  the  a^culturist 
le  placed  in  an  inferior  position 
r  oapitalistB.  The  increase  of 
being  the  effect  of  diminished 
is  common  to  all  employers  of 
The  inoreased  •spetwei  ariiifig 


frx)m  the  necessity  of  a  more  costly 
cultivation,  affect  the  agriculturist 
alone.  For  this  peculiar  burthen 
he  must  be  peculiarly  compensated, 
whether  the  general  rate  of  profit  be 
high  or  low.  He  will  not  suomit  in- 
definitely to  a  deduction  frY>m  his 
profits,  to  which  other  capitalists  are 
not  subject.  He  will  not  extend  his 
cultivanon  by  laying  out  fresh  capital, 
unless  for  a  return  sufficient  to  yield 
him  as  high  a  profit  as  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  same  capital  in  other 
investments.  The  value,  therefore,  of 
his  commodity  will  rise,  and  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  cost.  The 
farmer  will  thus  be  indemnified  for 
the  burthen  which  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  will  also  enjoy  the  augmented 
rate  of  profit  which  is  common  to  all 
canitelists. 

^^t  follows,  from  principles  with 
•which  we  are  already  familiar,  thati 
in  these  circumstances  rent  will  rise^ 
Any  land  can  afford  to  pay,  and  under 
free  competition  will  pay,  a  rent  equal 
to  the  excess  of  its  produce,  above  the 
return  to  an  equal  capital  on  the 
worst  land,  or  under  the  least  favour- 
able conditions.  Whenever,  therefore, 
agriculture  is  driven  to  descend  to 
worse  land,  or  more  onerous  processes, 
rent  rises.  Its  rise  will  be  twofold, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  rent  in  kind,  oi 
com  rent,  will  rise ;  and  in  the  second, 
since  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce has  also  risen,  rent,  estimated  in 
manufactured  or  foreign  commodities 
(which  is  represented  ccBteria  paribus 
by  money  rent)  will  rise  still  more. 

The  steps  of  the  process  (if,  after 
what  has  been  formerly  said,  it  is 
necessary  to  retrace  them)  are  as  fol- 
lows. Com  rises  in  price,  to  repay 
with  the  ordinary  profit  the  capital 
required  for  producing  additional  com 
on  worse  land  or  by  more  costly  pro- 
cesses. So  far  as  regards  this  addi- 
tional corn,  the  increased  price  is  but 
an  equivalent  for  the  additional  ex- 
pense; but  the  rise,  extending  to  all 
com,  affords  on  all,  except  the  last 
produced,  an  extra  profit.  If  the 
tanner  was  accustomed  to  produce 
100  quarters  of  wheat  at  408.,  and 
120    qoartars   are  now    required,  of 
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whiob  tlie  last  twenty  cannot  be  pio- 
dnoed  under  450.,  he  obtains  the  extra 
fire  shillings  on  the  entire  120 
qnarters,  and  not  on  the  last  twenty 
alone.  He  has  thns  an  extra  252. 
bejond  the  ordinary  profits,  and  this, 
in  a  state  of  free  competition,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  retain.  He  cannot  how- 
ever be  compelled  to  give  it  np  to  the 
consnmer,  smce  a  less  price  than  4b$. 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  last  twenty  quarters.  The 
price,  then,  will  remain  at  459.,  and 
the  252.  will  be  transferred  by  com- 
petition not  to  th^  consumer  bat 
to  tiiie  Umdlord.^A  rise  of  rent  is 
therefore  inevitafi^conse<inent  on  an 
increased  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
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benefited.  On  this  mpporit^^ 
loss  to  the  labourer  is  putly  a^^ 
in  the  additional  labour  leqir^^ 
producing  the  last  instalment  ^ 
cultural  produce;  and  the  rer^^ 
is  gained  by  the  landlord,  tc#- 
sharer  who  always  benefits  W 
crease  of  population. 

I  9.  Let  OS  now  reverse  ^ 
lesis,  and,  instead  of  supp*^^^ 
Ital    stationary  and   popuJ.^^ 
icing,  let  us  suppoee  oi^ 
cin^^  and   population  8t^4 
Bie  fiicilities  of  production,  T 
nl  and  apauirea,  being,  as  T" 
altered.^  The  real  wages 
instead  Tif  falling,  will 


duce,  when    unaccomp|anied    by    in-V  since  the  cost  of  produi 


creased  facilities  for  its  producti^^ 
A  truth  which,  after  this  final  illtis- 
tration,  we  may  henceforth  take  for 
granted. 

The  new  element  now  introduced — 
an  increased  demand  for  food — besides 
occasioning  an  increase  of  rent)  still 
ftirther  disturbs  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  l^ween  capitalists  and  la- 
bourers. /The  increase  of  population 
will  hav«  diminished  the  reward  of 
labour :  and  if  its  cost  is  diminished 
as  (neatly  as  its  real  remuneration, 
profits  ^  be  increased  bj  the  full 
amount^  If,  however,  the  mcrease  of 

Sopulatimi  leads  to  an  increased  pro- 
uction  of  food,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
Slied  but  at  an  enhanced  cost  of  pro- 
uction,  the  cost  of  labour  will  not  be 
so  much  diminished  as  the  real  reward 
of  it,  and  profits,  therefore,  will  not  be 
so  much  raised.  It  is  even  possible 
that  they  might  not  be  raised  at  all. 
The  labourers  may  previously  have 
been  so  well  provided  for,  that  the 
whole  of  what  they  now  lose  may  be 
struck  oShom  their  other  indulgences, 
and  they  may  not,  either  by  necessity 
or  choice,  undergo  any  reduction  in 
the  quantity  or  qnalitv  of  their  food. 
To  produce  the  food  for  the  increased 
number  may  be  attended  with  such 
an  increase  of  expense,  that  wages, 
thongh  reduced  in  quantity,  may  re- 
present as  great  a  cost,  may  be  the 
product  of  as  much  labour,  as  before. 
and  the  capitalist  may  not  be  at  all 


thines  consumed^y  the  1 
not  oiminishedj^is  rise  of ' 
plies  an  equivaiMit  increat 
of  labour,  and  diminutici 
To  state  the  same  deducti^p 


duce ;  the  increase  of  i 
must  be  at  the  ohaige  oi  so^  ^^^ 
ists.  It  is  not  impossib/Ss  tk^at 
cost  of  labour  might  be  incnm^? 
even  a  ^reatetratio  than  ik  ml  iHi 
muneration.^^rhe  improved  ooDdtttJ 
of  the  laboixrera  vmay  increaae  tb  4 1 
mand  for  food^The  Isboaim  mI 
have  been  so  lU  off  before,  as  noli t 
have  food  enough;  and  may  not  «i^ 
sume  more :  or  they  mAj  dww  H 
expend  their  increased  meaos  w% 
or  wholly  in  a  more  costly  qoiB^i 
food,  requiring  more  labour  ud  M 
land ;  wheats  for  example,  vd^  * 
oats  or  potatoes,  ^nis  aSaaoam* 
agriculture  implies,  ad  iisaal,agniii 
cost  of  production  and  a  higher  pm 
so  that  besides  the  increase  of  tb^^ 
of  labour  arising  firom  the  incmii^ 
its  reward,  there  will  be  a  fartherM 
crease  Tand  an  additional  Mof  fnM 
from  tne  increased  coetlinen  « 
commodities  of  which  that  iv 
consists.  The  saine  cansee  will 
duce  a  rise  of  rent.?/  What  tbe 
ists  lose,  above  what  the  b 
gain,  is  partljr  transferred  totba 
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id  partly  swallowed  up  in  the 
B^iowing  food  on  worse  land  or 
B  prodnotiTe  prooess. 

Saving  disposckl  of  the  two 
kmses,  an  increasing  population 
penary  capital,  and  an  inoreas- 
Lt^J  and  stationary  populatioi 
^Tepared  to  take  into  considei 
^«  mixed  ease,  in  whioh  th( 
oaents  of  expansion  are  con 
»<Dth  popnlation  and  capital  ii 
r.     Ii  either  element  incream 
L«n  the  other,  the  case  is  so  far 
•^fced  with  one  or  other  of  the 
a  ceding :    we    shall    suppose 
^«refore,  to  increase  with  e^oal 
'  ;  the  test  of  equalitv  heing, 
c^h  lahonrer  obtains  the  same 
Lities  as  before,  and  the  same 
y  of  those  commodities.     Let 
xibe  what  will  be  the  effect^ 
t    and  profits,  of  this  double 

B. 

lation  having  increased,  with- 
y  fidHne  off  in  the  labourer's 
:m,  Ihemis  of  course  a  demand 
^«  food^  The  arts  of  mgpduction 
Bui^^Md  stationarT^this  food 
l>e  produced  at  idEr  increased 
^0  compensate  for  this  greater 

the  additional  food,  thevraice 
Qtldtm^  produce  must  nBeJfThe 
Ending  over  the  whole^imount 

liroduoed,  though  the  increased 
les  only  apply  to  a  part,  there  is 
tty  increased  extra  profit^  which, 
petition,  is  transfoired  to  the, 
^OyV  Rent  will  rise,  both  inV 
^NrSf  produce  and  in  costr 
^i^ges,  being  supposed  to  b^^tfle 
Wt[uantity,  will  be  greater  in 
2^rhe  labourer  obtaining  the 
amount  of  ^ecessaries,  mone^ 
'  have  risen  j^and  as  the  rise  is 
Q<B  to  all  branches  of  production, 
^pitaKst  cannot  indemnify  him- 
f  changing  his  employment,  and 
is  must  be  borne  bs^rofits. 
kfipears,  then,  tha^the  tendency 
increase  of  capital  and  popula- 
t  to  fidd  to  rent  at  the  expense 
€tsi^ough  rent  does  not  gain 
%ft^^rofits  lose,  a  part  being  ab- 
l  in  increased  expenses  of  pro- 
H,  that  iS|  in  hiring  or  feeding  a 
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greater  number  of  labourers  to  obtain 
a  given  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. By  profits,  murt  of  course  be 
understood  the  raU  of  profit;  for  a 
lower  rate  of  profit  on  a  larger  capita] 
may  yield  a  larger  gross  profit,  con- 
sidered absolutelv,  though  a  smaller 
in^ipfoportion  to  tne  entire  produce. 
^This  tendenojT  of  profits  to  fall,  is 
torn  time  to  time  counteracted  by 
improvements  in  production :  whether 
arising  from  increase  of  knowledge,  or 
from  an  increased  use  df  the  know- 
ledge already  possessedj^  This  is  the 
thira  of  the  three  elenl^ts,  the  effects 
of  which  on  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  we  undertook  to  investigate; 
and  the  investigation  will  be  facili- 
tated by  supposing,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  two  elements,  that  it  ope- 
rates, in  the  first  instance,  alone. 

I  f  4.  Let  us  then  suppose  capital 
and  population  stationary,  and  a  sud- 
nen  improvement  made  m  the  arts  of 
[p]X>duction ;  b^  the  invention  of  more 
efficient  machines,  or  less  costly  pro- 
cesses, or  by  obtaining  access  to 
cheaper  commodities  through  foreign 
trade. 

The  improvement  may  either  be  in 
some  of  the  necessaries  or  indulgences 
which  enter  into  the  habitual  consump- 
tion of  the  labouring  class ;  or  it  may  be 
applicable  only  to  luxuries  consumed 
exclusively  by  richer  people.  Very 
few,  however,  of  the  gi*eat  industrial 
improvements  are  altogether  of  this 
last  description.  Agricultural  im- 
provements,  except  such  as  specially 
relate  to  some  of^  the  rarer  and  more 
peculiar  jprodncts,  act  directly  upon 
the  principal  objects  of  the  labourer's 
expenditure.  Tne  steam-engine,  and 
every  other  invention  which  affords  a 
manageable  power,  are  applicable  to 
all  chmss,  and  of  course  to  those  con- 
sumed by  the  labourer.  Even  the 
power-loom  and  the  spinning-jenny, 
though  applied  to  the  most  delicate 
fabrics,  are  avaUable  no  less  for  the 
coarse  cottons  and  woollens  worn  by 
the  labouring  class.  All  improvements 
in  locomotion  cheapen  the  transport 
of  necessaries  as  well  as  of  luxuries, 
Seldom  is  a  new  branch  of  trade  opened. 
F  P 
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without,  either  directly  or  in  some  in- 
direct way,  canfliD^  some  of  the  articles 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  consume 
to  be  either  jjtfoduced  or  imported  at 
inndler  coit^t  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
therefore,  4nat  improyements  in  pro- 
duction generally  tend  to  cheapen  the 
commodities  on  which  the  wasek  of 
the  labouriug  class  are  expende^^ 

In  80  far  as  the  commoditie9^d&cted 
bv  an  improvement  are  those  which 
the  labourers  generally  do  not  oonsnme, 
the  improvement  has  no  effect  in  alter- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  produce. 
Those  particular  commodities,  indeed, 
are  cheapened ;  beins  produced  at  less 
cost,  they  fall  iq  yajue  and  in  price, 
and  all  who  consume  them,  whether 
landlords,  capitalists,  or  skilled  and 
privileged  labourers,  obUin  increased 
means  of  enjoyment.  yV^e  \cate  of 

rifits,  however,  is  not^fiiised^  There 
a  larger  gross  profit,  nf^oned  in 
quantity  of  commodities.  But  the 
capital  also,  if  estimated  in  those  com- 
modities, has  risen  in  value.  The 
profit  ia  the  same  percentage  on  the 
capital  that  it  was  before.  The  capi- 
tausts  are  not  benefited  as  capitalists, 
but  as  consumers.  The  landlords  and 
the  privileged  classes  of  labourers,  if 
they  are  consumers  of  the  same  com- 
modities, share  the  same  benefit. 

rThe  case  is  difierent  with  improve-.^ 
ments  which  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
.  duction  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  of 
]  commodities  which  enter  habitually 
into  the  consumption  of  the  great  mass 
of  labourers.  The  play  of  the  different 
forces  being  here  rather  complex,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  it  with  some 
Kiinuteness. 

As  formerly  observed,*  there  are  two 
kinds  of  a^cultural  improvements. 
8ome  consist  in  a  mere  saving  of 
labour,  and  enable  a  given  quantity  of 
food  to  be  produced  at  less  cost,  but 
not  on  a  smaller  surface  of  land  than 
before.  Others  enable  a  given  extent 
of  land  to  yield  not  only  the  same  pro- 
duce with  less  labour,  but  a  greater 
produce ;  so  that  if  no  greater  produce 
IS  required,  a  part  of  the  land  already 
under  culture  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Am  the  part  rejected  will  be  the  least 
«  Bapra,p.  lit. 


I*. 

productive  portion,   the   maiki 
thenceforth  be  regulated  by  a. 
description  of  land  than  what  w 
viously  the  worst  under  cultiva^ 
To  j^lace  the  effect  of  the  l*: 
meut  m  a  clear  light,  we  must 
it  to  take  place  suddenly,  so  aa^ 
no  time  during  its  introduction 
increase  of  capital  or  of  po^ 
Its  first  effect  will  be  a  fall  of ' 
and   price    of  agricultural 
This  IS  a  necessary  consea:^ 
either  kind  of  improvement,  ^  ^ 

r*  illy  of  the  last. 
An  improvement  of  the 


10 
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not  increasing  the  prodao 
dispense  with  any  portion  ( 

Whe   margin    of    cultivatioc 

Uhalmers  terms  it)  remaicrm 
was;  agriculture  does  1=^ 
either  in  extent  of  cultivate^cj 
elaborateness  of  methoda  ^ 
price  continues  to  be  regtil.9/^ 
same  land,  and'by  the  san^e  ca 
before.  Buittince  that  land  ot\ 
and  an  othir  land  or  capftal 
produces  food,  now  yields  liB  p 
at  smaller  cost,  t^e  price  of  ^ 
fidl  proportionally^  If  one-teotli 
expense  of  prodt^on  has  been 
the  price  of  produce  will  fall  oO^ 
^  But  suppose  the  improvem©^ 
of  the  second  kind ;  enabling  v* 
to  produce,  not  only  the  saiiJ* 
with  one- tenth  less  labour,  but  * 
more  com  with  the  same  labonf  • 
"the  effect  is  still  more  decided.  ' 
vation  can  now  be  contracted,  •■ 
market  supplied  firom  a  smaller^ 
tity  of  land.  Even  if  this  «» 
smface  of  land  were  of  the  8100 
ra^  quality  as  the  larger  snrM 
pnce  would  fall  one-tenth,  bec«* 
same  produce  would  be  obtaiiied^ 
a  tenth  less  labour.  But  lioot 
portion  of  land  abandoned  will  be 
least  fertile  portion,  the  price  rf 
duce  will  thenceforth  be  regolttN 
a  better  quality  of  land  thao  U 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  cdg 
diminution  of  one-tenth  in  the  eoi 
production,  there  will  be  a  te 
diminution,  corresponding  ^^.  *J| 
cession  of  llie  "  margin*'  of  igrW 
to  land  of  greater  fertility.  e5« 
thus  be  a  twofold  fall  of  paUf 
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um  now  examine  the  effect  of  the 
'axaentB.  thus  suddenly  made,  on 
riaoQ  01  the  produoe ;  and  in  the 
lace,  on  rent.  By  the  fonner'^ 
ro  lands  of  improvement,  rent 
be  diminished.  By  the  seoondL 
Id  be  diminished  still  more.  _y 
?ofle  that  the  demand  for  food 
8  the  cultivation  of  three  qnali> 
land,  yielding,  on  an  eqaaf  snr- 
^<1  at  an  equal  expense,  100,  80, 
basheb  of  wheat.  The  price  of 
"Will,  on  the  average,  be  just 
}t  to  enable  the  third  quality  to 
ivated  with  the  ordinary  profit. 
Bt  Quality  therefore  will  yield 
k1  tne  second  twenty  bushels  of 
>roiit,  oonstitnting  the  rent  of 
idlord.  And  first,  let  an  im- 
ont  be  made,  which,  without 
S  more  com  to  be  grown,  en- 
^®  Bame  com  to  be  grown  with 
^H  less  labour.  The  price  of 
'^iU  fall  one-fourth,  and  80 
'  ^will  be  sold  for  the  price  for 
^O  were  sold  before.    But  the 

*  of  the  land  which  produces  60 

*  ij  still  required,  and  the  ex- 
being  as  much  reduced  as  the 

^at  land  can  still  be  cultivated 
*^o  ordinary  profit.  The  first  and 
[  ^iQalities  will  therefore  continue 
^^  a  surplus  of  40  and  20  bushels, 
^^^  rent  will  remain  the  same  as 
^'  But  com  having  fallen  in  price 
"'^rth,  the  same  com  rent  is  equi- 
^to  a  fourth  less  of  money  and  of 
^er  commodities.  Sj  far,  there- 
^  the  landlord  expends  his  in- 
'  in  manufactured  or  foreign  pro- 
it  be  is  one^ourth  worse  off  tnan 
^.  His  income  as  landlord  is  re- 
1  to  three-quarters  of  its  amount : 
cxnl  V  as  a  consumer  of  com  that  he 
^ell(^ 
the  improvement  is  of  the  other 

rsnt  will  fall  in  a  still  greater 
Suppose  that  the  amount  of 
toe  wnich  the  market  requires, 
>e  grown  not  only  with  a  iburth 
ftbonr,  but  on  a  fourth  less  land. 
t  Uie  land  ahreadyin  cultivation 
Boed  to  be  cultivated,  it  would 

a  produoe  much  larger  than 
lary.  Land,  equivalent  to  a  fourth 
e  produce^  must  now  be    aban- 
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doned;  and  as  the  third  quality  yielded 
exactly  one-fourth,  (being  60  out  of 
240,)  thatquality  will  go  out  of  culti- 
vation. The  240  bushels  can  now  be 
gp^wn  on  land  of  the  first  and  second 
qualities  only ;  being,  on  the  first,  100 
bushels  plusone-thira,or  133^  bushels; 
on  the  second,  80  bushels  plus  one- 
third,  or  106}  bushels ;  together,  240. 
The  second  qualitv  of  land,  instead  of 
the  third,  is  now  the  lowest,  and  regu- 
lates the  price.  Instead  of  60,  it  is 
sufficient  if  106|  bushels  repay  the 
capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  The 
pnce  of  wheat  will  consequently  fidl, 
not  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  80,  as  m  the 
other  oase,  hut  in  the  ratio  of  60  to 
106}.  Even  this  ^ves  an  insufficient 
idea  of  the  degree  m  which  rent  will  be 
afifected.  The  whole  produce  of  the 
second  quality  of  land  will  now  be  re- 
quired to  repay  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion. That  land,  being  the  worst  in 
cultivation,  will  pay  no  rent.  And  the 
first  quality  will  only  yield  the  diffe- 
rence between  133^  bushels  and  106}, 
being  26}  bushels  instead  of  40.  The 
landlords  collectively  will  have  lost  33} 
out  of  60  bushels  m  com  rent  alone, 
while  the  value  and  price  of  what  is 
left  will  have  been  diminished  in  the 
ttiioof60tol068. 

I  It  thus  appears,  that  the  interest  of 
'the  landlord  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Wdden  and  general  mtroduction  of 
[Agricultural  improvements.  This  as- 
sertion has  been  called  a  paradox,  and 
made  a  groond  for  accusing  its  fii-st 
promulgator,  Bicardo,  of  great  intellec- 
tual perverseness,  to  say  nothing  worse. 
I  cannot  discem  in  what  the  paradox 
consists;  and  the  obliquity  of  vision 
seems  to  me  to  be  on  tne  side  of  his 
assailants.  The  opinion  is  only  made 
to  appear  absurd  by  stating  it  unfairly- 
If  the  assertion  were  that  a  landlord 
is  injured  by  the  improvement  of  his 
estate,  it  would  oertainly  be  indefen- 
sible ;  but  what  is  asserted  is,  that  he 
is  injured  by  the  improvement  of  the 
estates  of  other  people,  although  hil 
own  is  included.  Nobody  doubts  that 
he  would  gain  greatly  by  the  improve- 
ment if  he  could  keep  it  to  himself)  and 
nnite  the  two  benefits,  of  an  increased 
produce  firom  his  land,  and  a  price  as 
F  FS 
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bigh  M  before.  But  if  the  increase  of 
produce  took  ^laoe  simnltaneonsly  on  all 
lands,  the  price  would  not  be  as  high 
as  before ;  ^  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  supposing  that  the  land- 
lords vufbld  be,  not  benefited,  but  in- 
jured./flt  is  admitted  that  whatever 
pemunentl^  reduces"*^  price  of  pro- 
duce diminishes  re^^Nund  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  witlf^oonmon  notions  to 
suppose  that  if,  by  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  land,  less  land  were  re- 
ouired  for  cultivation,  its  value,  like^ 
tnat  of  other  articles  for  which  the 
demand  had  diminished,  would  faU. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
rents  have  not  really  been  lowered  by 
the  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment; but  why?  Because  improve- 
ment has  never  in  reality  been  sudden, 
but  always  slow ;  at  no  time  much 
outstripping,  and  often  falling  far  short 
of,  the  ^wth  of  capital  and  popula- 
tion, which  tends  as  much  to  raise  rent, 
as  the  other  to  lower  it,  and  which  is 
enabled,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
raise  it  much  higher  by  means  of  the 
additional  margin  afforaed  by  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  First,  however, 
we  must  examine  in  what  manner  the 
sudden  cheapening  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce would  affect  profits  and  wages, 
r^  In  the  beginning,  money  wages  profit. j^ 
I  would  probably  remain  the  same  as    [    A^kst : 


I*. 

dulgenoes  with  lower  wages  ^      in&i 
greater    populatioiL    mav  now^  esift, 
without  reducing  the  labourer-rKi  \)^ 
the  condition  to  which  they  ag-*^j  ta» 
tomed.     Hitherto,  this  and  crm^o  odM 
has  been  the  use  which  the  I  ^nboimn 
have  commonly  made  of  any       incnMi 
of  their  means  of  living ;   tk^Ley  hm 
treated  it  simply  as  convert=Sble  inll 
fi^pd  for  a  greater  number  of      ^^shildiaL 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  thar^fe  popnlfr 
Ition  would  be  stimulated,    ^^uid  tliif 
after  the  lapse  of  a  generatio^mz2  tlienii 
Wages  of  labour  would  be  mum^o  hj^ 
/than  before  the  improvement:    :    tlie  i». 
UWction  being  partly  brought^    About  1^ 
a  fall  of  money  wages,  arKid    puif 
through  the  price  of  rood,  tlie    coat  d 
which,  from  the  demand  oocatsM 
by  the  increase  fiS  populatioo,  wooU 
be    increased.     /To    the    ex^fc^ot  u 
which  money  wsj^  fell,  profil 
risejwthe  capitalist  obtaimngs^ 
qnimtity  of  equally  efficient  ' 
toe  same  outlay  of  capital,  i 
see  that  a  diminution  of  if 
living,  whethei  arising  firom 
ral  improvements  or  from  the 
tion  of  foreign  produce,  if  tiie     ^^^^^  fli 


true  of  improvementi   ^ 
I  before,  and  the  labourers  would  have ,  Cheapen  the  production  of  food,  ^ 
/the  full  benefit  of  the  cheapness.  Thej 
'^would    be    enabled  to  increase  their 

consumption  either  of  food  or  of  other 

articles,  and  would  receive  the  sajne 

cost,    and    a   greater   quantity. /^So 

far,  profits  would  be  unaffecteoy  ^ut 

the   permanent   remuneration  of   the 

labourers  essentially  depends  on  what 

we  have  called  their  nabitual  stan- 
dard; the  extent  of  the  require- 
ments which,  as  a  class,  thev  in- 
sist on  satisfying  before  they  clioose 

to  have  children.    If  their  tastes  and 

requirements  receive  a  durable  impress 

from  the  sudden  improvement  in  their 

condition,  the  benefit  to  the  class  will 

be  permanent.    But  the  same  cause 

which  enables  them  to  purchase  greater 

comforts  and  indulgenceB  with  the  same 

wages,  would  enable  them  to  purchase 

the  same  amount  of  comforts  and  in- 


and  requirements  of  the 

not  raised,  usually  lowers  mone^ 

and  reiit,  and  raises  the 


also  of  the  suostitutionof  achet^'^  ^ea 
a  more  costly  variety  of  it,  TIm^^^^  qi 
^nd  yields  to  the  same  li^)Oor  •  "^^^i™ 
greater  quantity  of  human  nntj^^^^  ^ 
m  the  form  of  maize  orp<>*>*o**^^fl» 
in  the  form  of  wheat.  If  the  lab^^^^^ 
were  to  give  up  bread,  and  f oo  ^  rfj 
on  those  cheaper  products,  tsk:^^"» 
their  compensation  not  a  greatsi^^ff*' 
tity  of  other  consumable  comm^^^'^l 
but  earlier  marriaees  and  ^^fy^-^-T/ 
lies,  the  cost  of  labour  would  »>^.^/ 
diminished,  and  if  labour  oorMJtamm  f^ 
eaually  efficient  profits  woal</  0^1^  at 
wnile  rent  would  be  much  lora(#:]<  ^ 
since  food  for  the  whole  popakii#^:(f 
could  be  raised  on  half  or  a  third  p0ig 
of  the  laud  now  sown  with  con.  Urn 
the  same  time,  it  being  evident  Mi 
land  too  barren  to  be  cuitiTited  All 
wheat  might  be  made  m  case  of  oNkl 
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nty  to  yield  potatoes  sufiBcient  to  fim- 
port  the  little  labour  peceBsary  for 
producing  them,  cultivation  might  ulti- 
mately descend  lower,  and  rent  even- 
tually rise  higher,  on  a  potato  or  maisse 
system,  than  on  a  corn  system ;  be- 
cause the  land  would  be  capable  of 
feeding  a  mnoh  largerpopulation  before 
reaching  the  limit  of  its  powers. 

If  the  improvement,  which  we  tfu] 
pose  to  take  place,  is  not  in  the  pi 
auction  of  food,  hat  of  some  mannf« 
tared  artide  consumed  by  the  labouriuj 
class,  the  efifoct  on  wages  and  profit 
will   at  first  be  the  same;  hut  the^ 
effect  on  rent  very  different.    It  wiU. 
not  he  lowered ;  it  will  even,  if  the  ul- 
timate efiect  of  the  improvement  is  an 
increase  of  population,  be  raised :  in 
which  last  case  profits  will  be  lowered. 
The  reasons  are  too  evident  to  require 
statement 

§  6.  We  have  considered,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  manner  in  wnich  the 
distribution  of  the  produce  into  rent, 
profits,  and  wages,  is  affected  by  the 
ordinary  increase  of  population  and 
capital,  and  on  the  other,  how  it  is 
aroctod  by  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, and  more  especially  in  agricul- 
tore.  We  have  found  that  the  former 
cause  lowers  jprofits,  and  raises  rent 
and  the  ooet  of  labour :  while  the  ten- 
dency of  agricultural  improvements  is 
to  dumnish  rsnt;  and  all  improve- 
ments whioh  cheapen  any  article  of 
the  labourer's  consumption,  tend  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  labour,  and  to 
raise  profits.  The  tendency  of  each 
cause  m  its  separate  state  being  thus 
asoertamed^  it  is  easy  to  detemune  the 
tendracy  of  the  actual  course  of  things, 
hi  wlucn  the  two  movements  are  going 
oi  sinraltaneoosly,  capital  and  popu- 
lation increasing  with  tolerable  stea- 
iWnfiss.  while  improvements  in  agri- 
oulture  aie  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
faqproved  methods  become  diffused 
gradually  through  the  community. 

The  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
Uxmring  dasses  being  given  (which 
dslermine  their  real  wages,)  rent, 
nofi^  and  money  wages  at  any  g^ven 
mu^  are  the  rssuH  of  the  composition 


of  these  rival  forces.  If  during  any 
period  agricultural  improvement  ad- 
vances faster  than  population,  rent  and 
money  wages  during  that  period  will 
tend  downward,  and  profits  upward. 
If  population  advances  more  rapidly 
than  agricultural  improvement,  either 
the  labourers  will  submit  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their 
food,  or  if  not,  rent  and  money  wages 
will  progressively  rise,  and  profits  will 
falL 

Agricultural  skill  and  knowledge  are 
of  slow  growth,  and  still  slower  difiu- 
sion.  Inventions  and  discoveries,  too, 
occur  only  occasionally,  while  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  capital  are 
continuous  agencies.  It  therefore 
seldom  happens  that  improvement, 
even  durine  a  short  time,  has  so  much 
the  start  of  population  and  capital  as 
actually  to  lower  rent,  or  raise  the 
rate  of  jprofits.  There  are  many 
countries  m  which  the  growth  of 
population  and  capital  are  not  rapid, 
but  in  these  a^cultund  improvement 
is  less  active  stilL  Population  almost 
everywhere  treads  dose  on  the  heels  of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  effiEUjes 
its  effects  as  hst  as  they  are  produced. 

The  reason  why  agricultural  im- 
provement seldom  lowers  rent,  is  that 
It  seldom  cheapens  food,  but  only  pre- 
vents it  from  growing  dearer;  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  throws  limd  out  of 
cultivation,  but  only  enables  worse  and 
worse  land  to  be  taken  in  for  tiie  sup- 
ply of  an  increasing  demand.  What 
IS  sometimes  called  the  natural  stats 
of  a  country  whioh  is  but  half  cul- 
tivated, namely,  that  the  land  is 
highly  productive,  and  food  obtained 
in  great  abundance  by  little  Utbour,  is 
only  true  of  unocoupied  oo>mtries  colo* 
mzed  by  a  civilized  people.  In  the 
United  States  the  worst  land  in  cul- 
tivation is  of  a  high  quality  (except 
sometimes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  markets  or  means  of  conveyanoe 
where  a  bad  quality  is  compensated 
by  a  good  situation) ;  and  even  if  no 
further  improvements  were  made  in 
agriculture  or  locomotion,  cultivation 
would  have  many  steps  yet  to  descend, 
before  the  increase  of  population  ana 
capital  would  he  bfou|^t  to  a  stand; 
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dnthi  fhirope  five  hundred  jean  ago, 
though  80  thinlv  peopled  in  compa- 
rison to  the  present  population,  it  is 
probable  that  the  worst  land  under  the 
plough  was,  from  the  rude  state  of 
agriculture,  quite  as  unproductiye  as 
the  worst  land  now  cultivated ;  and 
that  cultiyation  had  approached  as 
aear  to  the  ultimate  limit  of  profitable 
tillage,  in  those  times  as  in  the  pre* 
sent.  What  the  agricultural  improve- 
ments since  made  have  really  done  is, 
bpr  increasing  the  capacity  of  produc- 
tion of  land  in  general,  to  enaole  til- 
lage to  extend  downwards  to  a  much 
worse  natural  quality  of  land  than  the 
worst  which  at  that  time  would  have 
admitted  of  cultivation  by  a  capitalist 
for  profit;  thus  rendering  a  much 
greater  increase  of  capital  and  popu- 
lation possible,  and  removing  arways 
a  little  and  a  little  Airther  off,  the 
barrier  which  restrains  them;  popu- 
lation meanwhile  always  pressing  so 
hard  against  the  barrier,  that  there  it 
never  any  visible  margin  left  for  it  to 
seize,  every  inch  of  ground  inade 
vacant  for  it  by  improvement  being  at 
once  filled  up  by  its  advancing  colunms. 
Agricultural  improvement  may  thus 
be  considered  to  be  not  so  much  a 
counteri'orce  conflicting  with  increase 
of  population,  as  a  partial  relaxation 
of  the  bonds  which  confine  that  in- 
crease. 

The  efiects  produced  on  the  division 
of  the  produce  bv  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction, under  tne  joint  influence  of 
increase  of  population  and  capital  and 
improvements  of  agriculture,  are  very 
difterent  from  those  deduced  from  the 
hypothetical  cases  previously  discussed. 
In  particular,  the  efiect  on  rent  is 
most  materially  diflerent.  We  re- 
marked that — while  a  great  agricul- 
tural improvement,  made  suddenly  and 
niiiversally,  would  in  the  first  instance 
inevitably  lower  rent — such  improve- 
ments enable  rent,  in  the  progress  of 
society,  to  rise  gradually  to  a  much 
higher  limit  than  it  could  otherwise 
attain,  since  they  enable  a  much 
lower  quality  of  land  to  be  ultimately 
cultivated.  But  in  the  case  we  are 
now  supposing,  which  nearly  cor- 
rBBpondfi  to  the  usual  course  of  things, 
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this  ultimate  effect  becomeB  the  immfr 
diate  effect.  Suppose  cultivation  to 
have  reached,  or  aunoet  reached,  tki 
utmost  limit  permitted  by  the  state  of 
the  industrial  arts,  and  rent,  there- 
fore, to  have  attained  neariy  the  high 
est  point  to  which  it  can  be  carried  bY 
the  progress  of  population  and  capital, 
with  the  existing  amoant  of  skill  and 
knowledge.  If  a  great  agricultural 
improvement  were  suddenly  intro 
duced,  it  might  throw  back  rent  foi 
a  considerable  space,  leaving  it  to 
regain  its  lost  ground  bj  the  progrea 
of  population  and  capital,  and  after- 
wards to  go  on  further.  But,  taking 
Slace,  as  such  improvement  alwaji 
oes,  very  gradually,  it  causes  no  re- 
trograde movement  of  either  rent  or 
cultivation ;  it  merely  enables  the  um 
to  go  on  risirig,  and  the  other  extend- 
ing, long  after  they  must  otherwiM 
have  stopped.  It  would  do  this  eves 
without  the  neoessity  of  resorting  to 
a  worse  quality  of  land;  simply  b]f 
enabling  the  lands  already  in  cultiva- 
tion^ to  yield  a  sreater  prodnoe,  with 
no  increase  of  the  proportional  cost. 
If  by  improvements  of  agriculture  all 
the  lands  in  cultivation  could  be  made, 
even  with  double  labour  and  capital, 
to  yield  a  double  produce,  (supposing 
that  in  the  meantime  population  in- 
creased so  as  to  require  this  double 
quantitv)  all  rents  would  be  doubled. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  let  us  revert 
to  the  numerical  example  in  a  forms 
page.  Three  qualities  of  land  vieki 
respectively  100,  80,  and  60  busbeii 
to  the  same  outlay  on  the  same  extent 
of  surface.  K  No.  1  could  be  made  to 
yield  200,  No.  2,  160,  and  Na  3, 120 
bushels,  at  only  double  the  expenie 
and  therefore  without  any  increase  ot 
the  cost  of  production,  and  if  the  popo- 
lation,  having  doubled,  required  all 
this  increased  quantity,  the  rent  o^ 
No.  1  would  be  80  bushels  instead  of 
40,  and  of  No.  2,  40  instead  of  20, 
while  the  price  and  value  per  bosbel 
would  be  the  same  as  before:  •> 
that  com  rent  and  money  rent  wonlJ 
both  be  doubled.  I  need  not  puiot 
out  the  difference  between  this  Te«iUr 
and  what  we  have  iliown  would  tab 
place  if  there  were  an  improvemiot 
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In  ptodnolioii  witboat  the  aooompa- 
nimeiit  of  ui  inormaed  clemand  lor 
Bbod. 

A^ricaltand  improvement,  then,  is 
■Iwajrs  ultimately,  and  in  the  manner 
ha  y/ndoh  it  generally  takes  place  also 
bnmediatelj,  beneficial  to  the  landlord. 
We  may  ad4  that  when  it  takes  place 
ha  that  manner,  it  is  beneficial  to  no 
one  else.  When  the  demand  for  pro- 
duoe  fnllj  keeps  pace  with  the  in- 
creaaed  capacity  of  production,  food  is 
not  oheapened ;  the  labourers  are  not, 
even  temporarily,  benefited;  the  cost 
of  labour  is  not  diminished,  nor  profits 
raised.  There  is  a  greater  aggregate 
production,  a  greater  produce  divided 
among  the  labourers,  and  a  larger  gross 
profit;  but  the  wages  being  shared 
among  a  larger  population,  and  the 
prc^t  spread  over  a  larger  capital,  no 
uibourer  is  better  of^  nor  does  any 
capitalist  derive  firom  the  same  amount 
of  capital  a  larger  income. 


The  result  of  this  long  investigatioii 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  Tha^ 
economical  progress  of  a  society  con-  , 
stituted  of  landlords,  capitalists,  and  | 
labourers,  tends  to  the  progressive  en- 
richment of  the  landlora  class ;  while 
the  cost  of  the  labourer's  subsistence 
tends  on  the  whole  to  increase,  and 
profits  to  fall.  Agricultural  improve-^ 
ments  are  a  counteracting  force  to  the 
two  last  effects ;  but  the  first,  though 
a  case  is  conceivable  in  which  it  womd 
be  temporarily  checked,  is  ultimately 
in  a  high  degree  promoted  by  those 
improvements;  and  the  increase  of 
population  tends  to  transfer  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  agricultural  im- 
provement to  the  landlords  alone 
What  other  consequences,  in  addition 
to  these,  or  in  modification  of  them, 
arise  from  the  industrial  progress  of  a 
society  thus  constituted,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  in  the  succeeding 
ohaptei. 


OHAPTEBI?. 


OF  THS  TSNDBHOT  OF  FBOFITB  TO  A  MISUIUM. 


I  1.  Tm  tendency  of  profits  to  M 
as  society  advances,  which  has  been 
brought  to  notice  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  early  recognised  by 
writers  on  industry  and  commerce; 
but  the  laws  which  govern  profits  not 
being  then  understood,  the  phenome- 
non was  ascribed  to  a  wrong  cause. 
Adam  Smith  considered  profits  to  be 
determined  by  what  he  called  the 
competition  of  capital ;  and  concluded 
that  when  capital  increased,  this  com- 
petition niist  likewise  increase,  and 
profits  must  falL  It  is  not  quite  cer- 
'-ain  what  sort  of  competition  Adam 
Bmith  had  here  in  view.  His  words 
in  the  chapter  on  Profits  of  Stock* 
we,  «  When  the  stocks  of  many  rich 
merchants  are  turned  into  the  same 
tnde,  their  mutual  competition  natu- 
mlly  tends  to  bwer  its  profits;  and 
«  B^mM  4/ 2VM0M,  book  i.  ch.  9. 


when  there  is  a  like  increase  of  stock 
in  all  the  different  trades  carried  on  in 
the  same  societv,  the  same  competition 
must  produce  the  same  effect  m  them 
all."  This  passage  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that,  in  Adam  Smith's  opinion, 
the  manner  in  which  the  competition 
of  capital  lowers  profits  is  by  lowering 
prices;  that  being  usually  the  mode 
m  which  an  increased  investment  of 
capital  in  any  particular  trade,  lowers 
the  profits  of  that  trade.  But  if  this 
was  his  meaning,  he  overlooked  the 
circumstance,  that  the  fall  of  price, 
which  if  confined  to  one  commodity 
really  does  lower  the  profits  of  the 
producer,  ceases  to  have  that  effect  as 
soon  as  it  extends  to  all  commodities ; 
because,  when  all  things  have  fallen, 
nothing  has  really  fallen,  except  nomi- 
nally ;  and  even  computed  in  money, 
the  expenses  of  every  producer  have 
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diminislMd  m  much  as  hii  returns. 
Unless  indeed  labour  be  the  one  com- 
modity wbicb  has  not  fallen  in  mone^ 
price,  when  all  other  things  have :  if 
BO,  what  has  really  taken  place  is  a 
rise  of  wages  ;^  and  it  is  that,  and  not 
the  fall  of  prices,  which  has  lowered 
the  profits  of  capital.  There  is  another 
thing  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
Adam  Smith ;  that  the  snpi>osed  oni- 
Tersal  fall  of  prices,  throngh  increased 
competition  of  capitals,  is  a  thing 
which  cannot  take  place.  Prices  are 
not  determined  by  tne  competition  of 
the  sellers  only,  but  also  by  that  of 
the  buyers;  by  demand  as  well  as 
supply.  The  demand  which  affects 
money  prices  consists  of  all  the  money 
in  the  bands  of  the  community^  des- 
tined to  be  laid  out  in  commodities ; 
and  as  long  as  the  proportion  of  this 
to  the  commodities  is  not  diminished, 
there  is  no  fall  of  eeneral  prices. 
Now,  howsoever  capital  may  increase, 
and  give  rise  to  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  commodities,  a  full  share  of  the 
eapital  will  be  drawn  to  the  business 
of  producing  or  importing  money,  and 
the  quantity  of  money  will  be  aug- 
mented in  an  equal  ratio  with  the 
quantity  of  commodities.  For  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  and  if  money,  there- 
fore, were,  as  the  theory  supposes, 
perpetually  acquiring  increased  pur- 
chasing power,  those  who  produced  or 
imported  it  would  obtain  constantly 
increasing  profits ;  and  this  could  not 
happen  without  attracting  labour  and 
capital  to  that  occupation  from  other 
employments.  If  a  general  fall  of 
prices,  and  increased  value  of  money, 
were  really  to  occur,  it  could  only  be 
as  a  consequence  of  increased  cost  of 
production,  from  the  gradual  exhaus- 
tion of  the  mines. 
11  It  is  not  tenable,  therefore,  in  theory, 
1 1  that  the  increase  of  capital  produces, 
.'jor  tends  to  produce,  a  general  decline 
j'of  money  prices.  Neither  is  it  true, 
that  any  ^neral  decline  of  prices, 
as  capital  increased,  has  manifested 
itself  in  fact.  The  only  things  ob- 
served to  fall  in  price  with  the  progress 
of  society,  are  those  in  whicn  there 
have  been  improvements  in  production, 
greater  than  nave  taken  place  in  t<he 


prodnotion  of  the  jwecioiti  metabiii  ij 

for    example,    idl    spun  and  vM  q 
fabrics.    Other  things  again,  inriH 

of  falling,  have  risen  in  prioe^  ll  ^j 

cause  their  cost  of  prodQction,  vtk  [« 

pared  with  that  of  gold  and  nlm^  k  ^ 

mcreased.  ^.mong  these  aie  all  kM  ^ 

of  food,  comparison  being  made  witki  p, 

much  earlier  period  of  nistoiy.  D  ^ 

doctrine,  therefore,  tliat  competitioi^  ,, 

capital    lowen   profits    by  loven^  ^ 

pnces,  is  incorrect  in  iiust,  aiwelll  ^ 

unsound  in  principle:^  •  -j^ 

But  it  is  not  c^ftain  that  Ada  ^ 

Smith  really  held  that  doctriDe ;  lor  U  | 

language  on  the  subject  it  waToni  \^ 

and  unsteady,  denoting  the  abMOoai  ^ 

a  definite  and  well-digested  oM  ^ 

Occasionally  he  seems  to  thini  P  ^ 

the  mode  in  which  the  oompetitiflil  ,- 

capital  bwers   profits,  is  by  nij  i 

wages.    And^  wnen  spei^iBf  d  w  ; 

rate  of  profit  in  new  colonies,  le  MM  |^ 

on  the  very  verge  of  grasping  the  oj  ju 

plete  theory  of  the  subject.   "Aia  ., 

colony  increases,  the  profits  of  w  j; 

gradually  diminish.    When  the  Jfl  '^ 

fertile  and  best  situated  lands  hM  ^ 

been  all  occupied,  less  profit  ob  J  ;: 

made  by  the  cultivation  of  whi^  »■  q 

ferior  both  in  soil  and  dtnation."  B«  ^ 

Adam    Smith    meditated  longer  i  ^ 
the    subject,    and    sjrstematised 
view  of  it  by  harmonizing  with  fli 
other  the  various  glimpses  which  i 
caught  of  it  from  different  pofflV 
would  have  perceived  that  this  r 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  &11  of  p" 
usuallv  consequent  upon 
capital. 

§  2.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  Gf 
mentary  on  Adam  Smith,  and  his  • 
portant  writings  on  Colonizatioo,  tiH 
a  much  clearer  view  of  the  sobjej 
and  arrives,  through  a  sabitantisl 
correct  series  of  d^uctions,  at  pn^ 
cal  conclusions  which  appear  to  I 
just  and  important ;  but  he  k  I 
equally  happy  in  inconoratiog  ■ 
valuable  speculations  with  the  rai 
of  previous  thought,  and  reoooa 
them  with  other  truths.  Some  rf^ 
theories  of  Dr.  Chahneis,  inhiidiil 
"  On  the  Increase  and  Limiti  of  Q 
tal,"  and  the  two  ohaptens  irfiiohi 
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4a  in  th«ir  tondenoy  uid 
h  those  of  Mr.  Wakefield; 
jhahnffn*  ideas,  though  de< 
I  is  his  oiistom,  with  a  most 

semUanoe  of  deamess,  are 
this  sabject  muoh  more  con- 
i  even  those  of  Adam  Smith, 

deoidedly  infected  with  the 
[ted  notion  that  the  compe- 
apital  lowers  general  prices ; 
at  of  Money  apparently  not 
en  included  among  the  parts 
il  Eoonomjr  which  this  acute 
<roos   writer    had    carefully 

ikefield*s  ezplan^ion  of  the 
fits  is  brieflv  thi^Production 
not  solely  by  thequantity  of 
id  of  labour,  bat  also  by  the 
the  "  field  of  employment" 
of  employment  for  capital  is 
the  land  of  the  country,  aD<) 
ity  of  foreign  markets^  take 
aotured  commodities^  0>n  a 
Ltent  of  lan<L  onlyiThmited 
f  capital  can  nnd  employment 
.  As  the  quantitj  <rf  capital 
a  this  limit  profit  falls ;  when 
is  attained,  profit  is  annihi- 
l  can  only  be  restored  through 
<m  of  the  field  of  employment, 
bhe  acquisition  of  fertile  land, 
ling  new  markets  in  foreign 

worn  which  food  and  ma- 
tt be  purchased  with  the 
if  domestic  capital  These 
QS  are  in  my  opinion  sub- 
true  ;  and,  even  to  the  phra- 
[  which  they  are  expressed, 
i  as  adaptea  to  popular  and 
nther  than  scientific  uses,  I 
ng  to  object.  The  error  which 
me  imputable  to  Mr.  Wake- 
it  of  supposing  his  doctrines 
mtradiction  to  the  principles 
t  school  of  preceding  political 
i,  instead  of  being,  as  they 

corollaries  fiton  those  prin- 
ough  corollaries  which,  per- 
lid  not  always  have  been 
by  those  political  economists 

9. 

St  identifio  treatment  of  the 
ich  I  have  met  with,  is  in  an 
be  effects  of  Machinery,  pub- 
Om  WuimifuUr  lUvitw  tat 


January  1826,  by  Mr.  William  Ellis  ;• 
which  was  doubtless  unknown  to  Mr. 
Wakefield,  but  which  had  preceded 
him,  though  by  a  different  path,  in 
several  of  ms  leading  conclusions.  This 
essay  excited  little  notice,  partly  from 
being  published  anonymously  in  a  pe- 
riodica^ and  partly  because  it  was 
much  in  advance  of  tne  state  of  political 
economy  at  the  time.  In  Mr.  Ellis's 
view  of  the  subject,  the  questions  and 
difficulties  raised  bv  Mr.  Wakefield's 
speculations  and  oy  those  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  find  a  Bolution  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  political  economy 
laid  down  in  the  present  treatise. 

§  3  There  is  at  every  time  and  place 
some  particular  rate  of  profit,  which  is 
the  lowest  that  will  induce  the  people 
of  that  country  and  time  to  accumulate 
savings,  and  to/emplo^  those  savings 
productively.  xThis  minimum  rate  ot 
profit  variesy^  according  to  circum- 
stances. It/aepends  on  two  elementh. 
One  is,  the  strength  of  the  effective 
desire  of  accumulation;  the  comnara- 
tive  estimate  made  by  the  people  of 
that  place  and  era,  of  future  mterests 
when  weighed  against  presenCl  This 
elementcmefly  affects  the  inclination  to 
save.  rThe  other  element,  which  afiects 
not  soinuch  the  willingness  to  save  as 
the  disposition  to  employ  savings  pro- 
ductively, is  the  degree  of  security  of 
capitaJt  engaged  in  industrial  opera- 
tions.jA  state  of  general  insecurity, 
no  doabt  affects  also  the  disposition  to 
save.  A  hoard  may  be  a  source  of  ad- 
ditional danger  to  its  reputed  possessor. 
But  as  it  may  also  be  a  powemil  means 
of  averting  diangers,  the  effects  in  this 
respect  may  peniaps  be  looked  upon  as 
balanced,  but  in  employing  any  funds 
which  a  person  may  possess  as  capital 
on  his  own  account,  or  in  lending  it 
to  others  to  be  so  employed,  there  is 
always  some  additional  risk,  over  and 
above  that  incurred  by  keeping  it  idle 
in  his  own  custody.  This  extra  risk  is 
great  in  proportion  as  the  general  state 

*  Now  BO  much  better  known  throng  hu 
i^cttolio  exertiont,  by  pen,  puree,  and  per- 
son, for  the  improTement  of  popiUar  educa- 
tion, and  especially  ftir  the  introducdon  into 
It  of  the  elements  of  prastioal 
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c^  (HofAtity  is  inBoonre :  it  may  be  eqid- 
▼•lent  to  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  per 
cent,  or  to  no  more  than  one  or  two ; 
something,  boweyer,  it  must  always 
be:  and  for  this,  the  expectation  of 
profit  must  be  sufficient  to  compensate. 
There  would  be  adequate  motives 
for  a  certain  amount  of  saving,  eyen 
if  capital  yielded  no  profit.  There 
would  be  an  inducement  to  lay  by 
in  good  times  a  provision  for  bad; 
to  reserve  something  for  sickness  and 
infirmity,  or  as  a  means  of  leisure 
and  independence  in  the  latter  part  of 
life,  or  a  nelp  to  children  in  the  outset 
of  it.  Savings,  however,  which  have 
only  these  ends  in  view,  have  not  much 
tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  ca- 
pital permanently  in  existence.  These 
motives  only  prompt  persons  to  save  at 
one  period  of  life  wnat  they  purpose  to 
consume  at  another,  or  what  will  be 
consumed  by  their  children  before  they 
can  completely  provide  for  themselves. 
The  savings  by  which  an  addition  is 
made  to  the  national  capital,  usually 
emanate  from  the  desire  of  persons  to 
improve  what  is  termed  their  condition 
in  life,  or  to  make  a  provision  for  chil- 
dren or  others,  independent  of  their 
exertions.  Now,  to  the  strength  of  these 
inclinations  it  makes  a  very  material 
difference  how  much  of  the  desired  ob- 
ject can  be  efiected  by  a  given  amount 
and  duration  of  self-denial ;  which  again 
depends  on  the  rate  of  profit  And  there 
is  m  every  country  some  rate  of  profit, 
below  which  persons  in  general  will  not 
find  sufficient  motive  to  save  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  growing  richer,  or  of  leaving 
others  better  off  than  themselves.  Any 
accumulation,  therefore,  by  which  the 
^neral  capital  is  increased,  requires  as 
Its  necessary  condition  a  certain  rate 
of  profit :  a  rate  which  an  average  per- 
son will  deem  to  be  an  e(|uivaleut  for 
abstinence,  with  the  addition  of  a  suffi- 
cient insurance  against  risk.  There 
are  always  some  persons  in  whom  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  above 
the  average,  and  to  whom  less  than  this 
rate  of  profit  is  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  save ;  but  these  merely  step  into  the 
place  of  others  whose  taste  for  expense 
and  indulgence  is  beyond  the  average, 
and  who.  instead  of  saving,  perhaps 


even   dissipate   what  they  hiiii 
ceived. 
I  have  already  obwrved  tint  i 

piinimnm  rate  ^f  pmfitj  less  tiuui  iH 
is  not  consistent  with  the  (iirther 
crease  of  capital,  is  lower  in  Bomeili 
of  society  m^  in  others;  ami  1 1 
add,  that  fthe  kind  of  locisi 


characteristic  of  our  pmnt  w 
tion,  tends  to  diminish  itjln  the 
place,  one  of  the  acknowQged  ei 
of  that  progress  is  an  increise  of  9 
ral  security.  Destruction  by  nm, 
spoliation  by  private  or  public  tmIi 
are  less  and  less  to  be  appebedj 
and  the  improvements  which  bm^ 
looked  for  in  education  and  in  tbj 
ministration   of  justice,  or,  is 
default,  increased  regard  for  o| 
afford  a  growing  protection 
fraud   and   reokUss  min 
The  risks  attending  the  ii 
savings  in  productive  employni^ 
quire  thererore  a  smaller  istsrfl 
to  compensate  for  them  than  m 
quired  a  centory  ago,  and  will  1 
after  require  less  thsji  at  pienBt 
the  second  place,  it  is  also  OM«f 
consequences  cf  dyiliiatioii  that  ■ 
kind  become  Ian  the  slafei  « 
moment,  and  more  habifoated  t»i 
their  desires  and  puij^oses  fonnril 
a  distant  fiitore.    This  inoreaaa  of  | 
vidence  is  a  natural  result  of  te 
creased  assurance  with  wfaidi  M 
can  be  looked  forward  to;  aodiii 
sides,  fiivoured  by  most  of  tiwil 
ences  which  an  industrial  lifeenn 
over  the  passions  and  inclinatiflBi 
human  nature.    In  proportion  aa  I 
has  fewer  vicissitudes,  ashabita  baoij 
more  fixed,  and  great  prisea  an Jj 
and  less  to  be  hoped  for  by  anj  m 
means  than  long  perseveranoe,  ^ 
kind  become  more  willing  to  sacn 
present  indulgence  for  iutnre  oljll 
This  increased  capacity  of  forethoM 
and    self-control   may   aasnredhl 
other  things  to  exercise  itself^ 
than  increase  of  riches,  and  sooi^ 
siderations  connected  vrith  this  l| 
will  shortly  be   touched   upon.  ' 
present  kind  of  social  progrSH,  t{ 
ever,  decidedly  tends,  thou^  iMl^ 
haps  to  increase  the  desire  of  soli 
lation,  yet  to  weaksB  the  ofastaok 
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dfaniniih  tiie  amount  of  profit 
opi*  abtoktely  require  as  an 
nt  to  MTO  and  acomnnlate. 
B  two  reason^  diminution  of 
ncreaae  of  prondence,  a  profit 
t  of  tbree  or  firar  per  oent  is 
ot  a  motive  to  the  increaee  of 
England  at  the  present  daj, 
or  Morty  per  oent  m  the  Bxxr- 
ipire,  or  in  England  at  the 
ing  John.  In  Holland  during 
century  a  retom  of  two  per 
government  ■eonritj,  was  oon- 
ith  an  undiminiBhed,  if  not 
loreaaing  capital.  Bot  though 
ram  rate  of  profit  ia  thui  liahle 
nd  tiiongh  to  tpeoify  exactly 
I  would  at  an^  ^yen  time  m 

^    Mu*^    g    Tnimmnun   ftlwayi 

id  "Whether  it  be  high  or  low, 
^ it !■  loiwEMLno  mrther  in- 
«HWtai  can'Rr  tlie  '[inwuit 
Ib.  The  ooont^  hai^^tfh 
ISS^JuJImmnL- ia-pblitical 
I  imdtr  tha  nwnfl  of  the  ita- 


'e  now  arrive  at  the  fimda- 
qpodtion  whiohJhii  chapter 
d  to  inonlcate./When  a  coon- 
ngpoflaeiied  ftHaige  produo- 
i liffge  net  income  to  make 
om,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
re  long  existed  of  makinff  a 
nal  addition  to  capital ;  (the 
lOt  having,  like  America,  a 
irve  of  fiurdle  land  still  un- 
IS  one  of  the  charaoteristios 
i  eoontry,  that  the  rate  of 
lahitnally  within,  as  it  were, 
ireadth  en  the  minimum,  and 
7^  therefore  oothe  vei^  yeree 
tiooary  statcj^By  this  I  do 

that  thisndfte  is  likely,  in 
>  great  oountries  of  Europe, 
a  aotnally  reached,  or  that 
M  not  still  yield  a  profit  oon- 
grsater  thim  what  is  bandy 
to  induoe  the  people  of  those 
to  save  and  accumulate.  My 
9,  that  it  would  require  but 
me  to  reduce  profits  to  the 

if  capital  continued  to  in- 
its  present  rate,  and  no  cir- 
•  having  a  tendency  to  raise 
r  profit  occurred  in  the  mean^ 


time.  The  expansion  of  capital  would 
soon  reach  its  ultimate  boundanr,  if  the 
boundaiy  itself  did  not  coutinuaUy  open 
and  leave  more  space. 

In  England,  Uie  ordinary  rate  ol 
interest  on  government  securities,  in 
which  the  risk  is  next  to  nothing,  may 
be  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  three 
per  cent:  in  all  other  iuyestments, 
therefore,  the  interest  or  profit  calcu- 
lated  upon  (exclusively  of  what  is  pro- 
perly a  remuneration  for  talent  or  ex- 
ertion) must  be  as  mudi  more  than 
this  amount,  as  is  eauivalent  to  the 
degree  of  risk  to  whicn  the  capiul  is 
thought  to  be  exposed.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  Englana  eyen  so  small  a  net 
profit  as  one  per  cent,  exclusive  of  in- 
surance against  risk,  would  constitute 
a  su£Boient  inducement  to  saye,  but 
that  less  than  this  would  not  be  a  sufiS- 
dent  inducement.  I  now  say,  that  the 
mere  oontinnanoe  of  the  present  annual 
increase  of  capital,  if  no  circumstance 
occurred  to  counteract  its  effect,  would 
suffice  in  a  small  number  of  yean  to 
reduee  the  rate  of  net  profit  to  one  per 
cent. 

To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  hypo- 
ihesis^  we  must  suppose  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  exportation  of  capital  for 
foreign  inyestment.  No  more  capital 
sent  abroad  for  railways,  or  loans ;  no 
more  emigrants  taking  capital  with 
them,  to  the  cobnies,  or  to  other  coun- 
tries*, no  fresh  advances  made,  or 
credits  giyen,  by  bankers  or  merchants 
to  their  foreign  correspondents.  We 
must  also  assume  that  there  are  no 
fresh  loans  for  unproductive  expendi- 
ture by  the  government,  or  on  mort- 
gage, or  otherwise ;  and  none  of  the 
waste  of  capital  which  now  takes  place 
by  the  foilure  of  undertakings,  which 
Moj^e  are  tempted  to  engage  in  by 
the  nope  of  a  better  income  than  can 
be  obtained  in  safe  paths  at  the  present 
habitually  low  rate  of  profit.  We  must 
suj^pose  the  entire  sayings  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  annually  inyested  in 
really  productive  employment  within 
the  countiy  itself ;  ana  no  new  channels 
opened  by  industrial  inyentions,  or  hy 
a  more  extensive  substitution  of  the 
best  known  processes  for  inferior  ones. 

Few  persons  would  hesitate  to  say 


M 

I  k1 


I   cuijr   waub   ua    o  iuai&,eb.      jll 

the  new  capital  were  duly  shared 
among  many  varieties  of  employment, 
it  would  raise  up  a  demand  for  its  own 
produce,  and  there  would  be  no  cause 
why  any  part  of  that  produce  should 
remain  longer  on  hand  than  formerly. 
What  would  reaUy  be,  not  merely  diffi- 
suit,  but  impossible,  would  be  to  em- 
ploy this  capital  without  submitting  to 
a  rapid  reduction  of  the  rate  of  profit. 

As  capital  increased,  population 
either  woidd  also  increase,  or  it  would 
not.  K  it  did  not,  wages  would  rise, 
and  a  greater  capital  would  be  distri- 
buted in  wages  among  the  same  num- 
ber of  labourers.  There  being  no  more 
labour  than  before,  and  no  improve- 
ments  to  render  the  labour  more  effi- 
cient, there  would  not  be  any  increase 
of  the  produce;  and  as  the  capital, 
however  largely  increased,  would  only 
obtain  the  same  gross  return,  the  whole 
MvingR  of  each  year  would  be  exactly  \ 
■o  much  subtracted  finom  the  profits  of 
the  next  and  of  every  following  year. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
such  circumstances  profits  would  very 
soon  fall  to  the  point  at  which  further 
increase  of  capital  would  cease.  An 
alimentation  of  capital,  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  population,  must 
■oon  reach  its  extreme  limit,  unless 
accompanied  by  increased  efficiency  of 


in  domestic  a^cultore  Biuq 
suppose  that  there  is  no  ina 
duction  in  foreign  conntrii 
English  market,  the  fall  of  pr 
be  yery  rapid.  IfbothtHei 
to  an  increased  supply  of^ 
dosed,  and  population  conti 
crease,  as  it  is  said  to  do,  at 
a  thousand  a  day,  all  waste  1 
admits  of  cultivation  in  th 
state  of  knowledge  would  so 
vated,  and  the  cost  of  prodi 
price  of  food  would  be  so 
that  if  the  labourers  reoei^ 
creased  money  wag^es  necesi 
pensate  for  their  increased 
profits  would  very  soon  reac 
mum.  The  fall  of  profits  w 
tarded  if  money  wages  did 
rose  in  a  less  depee ;  but  1 
which  can  be  gamed  b^  a  d 
of  the  labourers'  condition  ii 
row  one :  in  general  they  < 
much  reduction  ;  when  the 
have  also  a  higher  itandar 
sary  requirements,  and  wH 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  ni 
that  in  such  a  country  as 
the  present  annual  amount 
were  to  continue,  wiiiiont 
oounteractinK  drcmnstanoei 
keep  in  check  the  natnrml 
those  savings  in  reducing 

A r al^ ij jit 
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rest  aannal  Bavingi  which 

In  this  oonntrjy  from  de- 
ft rate  of  profit  maoh  nearer 
)Bt  point  to  which  it  is  alwa^i 
od  which,  left  to  itself,  it 
promptlj  attain?  The  ro- 
Qoiee  are  of  several  kinds, 
aong  ihem.  we  may  notioe 
is  so  simnie  and  so  oonspi- 

some  pontioal  economists, 
M.  de  Sismondi  and  Dr. 
bate  attended  to  it-almost 
uionof  all  others.  I  This  is, 
if  caj^tal  in  periodriif  over- 
d  rash  speculation,  and  in 
ircial  revulsions  hiM^hich 
are  always  foUowedTI  It  is 
peat  part  of  whtfTis  lost 
nods  is  not  destroyed,  but 
nsferred,  Hke  a  gambler's 
lore  sncoessfhl  speculators, 
of  these  mere  transfers,  a 
(m  is  always  to  foreigners, 
Mtv  purchase  of  unusual 
if  foreign  goods  at  advanced 
id  much  also  is  absolutely 
Ones  are  opened,  railways 
nade,  and  many  other  works 
I  profit  commenced,  and  in 
pnses  much  capital  is  sunk 
Eb  either  no  return,  or  none 
I  the  outlay.  Factories  are 
machinery  erected  beyond 
larket  requires,  or  can  keep 
lent/  Even  if  they  are  kept 
lent,  the  capital  is  no  less 
18  been  converted  from  cir- 
ito  fixed  capital,  and  has 
ave  any  influence  on  wages 

Besi^  this,  there  is  a 
kbctive  consumption  of  ca- 
g  &e  stagnation  which  fol- 
od  of  general  over-trading. 
ents  are  shut  up.  or  kept 
ithont  any  profit,  hands  are 

and  numbers  of  persons  in 
being  deprived  of  their  in- 
thrown  for  support  on  their 
ind  themselves,  after  the 
jassed  away,  in  a  condition 
less  impoverishment.  Such 
sets  of  a  commercial  revul- 
hat  such  revulsions  are  al- 
icat,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
icy  of  profits  which  we  are 
.    By  the  time  a  few  yeare 


have  passed  over  without  a  orisia,  lo 
much  additional  capital  has  been  ao- 
eumulated,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  invest  it  at  the  aocnstomed  profit : 
all  public  securities  rise  to  a  high  prio^, 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mei^ 
cantile  security  falls  very  low,  and  the 
oomplaint  is  general  among  persons  in 
business  that  no  money  is  to  be  madsb 
Does  not  this  demonstrate  how  speedily 
profit  would  be  at  the  minimum,  and 
the  stationary  condition  of  capital 
would  be  attamed,  if  these  accumula- 
tions went  on  without  any  counteract- 
ing principle?  But  the  diminished 
scale  of  all  safe  gains,  inclines  persons 
to  give  a  ready  ear  to  any  projects 
which  hold  out,  though  at  the  risk  of 
loss,  the  hope  of  a  higher  rate  of 
profit ;  and  speculations  ensue,  which, 
with  the  subsequent  revulsions,  de- 
stroy, or  transfer  to  foreigners,  a  oon- 
siderable  amount  of  capitsd,  produce  a 
temporaiy  rise  of  interest  and  profit, 
make  room  for  fresh  accumulations, 
and  the  same  round  is  recommenced. 

This,  doubtless,  is  one  considerable 
canse  which  arrests  profits  in  their 
descent  to  the  minimum,  by  sweeping 
away  from  time  to  time  a  part  of^  the 
accumulated  mass  by  whicn  they  are 
forced  down.  But  tms  is  not,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  language  of  some 
writers,  the  principal  cause.  If  it 
were,  the  capital  of  the  country  would 
not  increase ;  but  in  England  it  does 
increase  greatly  and  rapidly.  This  is 
shown  by  the  increasing  productiveness 
of  almost  all  taxes,  by  the  continual 
growth  of  all  the  signs  of  national 
wealth,  and  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
population,  while  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  is  certainl;^'  not  declining,  but 
on  the  whole  improving.  These  things 
prove  that  each  commercial  revulsion, 
nowever  disastrous,  is  veir  far  from  de- 
stroying all  the  capital  wnich  has  been 
added  to  the  accumulations  of  the 
country  since  the  last  revulsion  pre- 
oeding  it,  and  that,  invariably,  room  is 
either  found  or  made  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  a  perpetually  increasing 
capital,  consistently  with  not  forcnng 
down  profits  to  a  lower  rate. 

§  8.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  of 


BOOK  ly.    CHAPTER  IV. 


These  eviaently 


^  prove- 

JuctionT 
have  the  effect  of  >mending  what  Mr. 
'Wakefield  tenng  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, that  is,  they  enable  a  greater 
amount  of  capital  to  be  accmnnlated 
and  employed  without  depressing  the 
rate  of  profit :  proyided  always  that  they 
do  not  raise,  to  a  proportional  extent, 
the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  la- 
bourer. If  the  labouring  class  gain 
the  full  advantage  of  me  increased 
cheapness,  in  other  words,  if  money 
wages  do  not  fall,  profits  are  not  raised, 
nor  their  fall  retarded.  But  if  tiie, 
labourers  people  up  to  the  improve-  ^  f 
ment  in  their  condition,  and  so  relapse  l|  §  7.  Equivalent  in  effect  to 
to  their  previous  state,  profits  wiU  nse.  Ilments  in  production,  is  the  m 
All  inventions  which  cheapen  any  of  Uof  any  new  power  of  obtaini: 
the  things^  consumed  by  the  labourers,  Ipommodities  from  foreign  com 
unless  their  requirements  are  raised  in  '  — -^^ — ■*—    —    -' ^ 


IT. 

in  hopes  of  the  one,  who  mo 
been  deterred  by  the  mom^ 
prospect  of  the  olher.  {M.  i 
ments,  therefore,  in  the  ph)di] 
almost  any  commodity,  tend 
degree  to  widen  the  interval  w: 
to  be  passed  before  arrivioj 
stationaiy  state :  but  this  effisd 
in  a  much  greater  degree  to 
provements  which  affect  the 
consumed  bpr  the  labourer,  no 
conduce  to  it  in  two  ways ;  ibt 
people  to  accumulate  for  a  ton 
ana  they  also  raise  the  rate 
itself. 


they 


an  equivalent  degree,  in  time  lower 
money  wages :  and  by  doing  so,  enable 
a  ereater  capital  to  be  accumulated 
and  employed,  before  profits  &U  back 
to  what  they  were  previously. 

Improvements  which  only  affect 
things  consumed  exclusively  by  the 
richer  classes,  do  not  operate  precisely 
in  the  same  manner.  Ihe  chei^ninj; 
of  lace  or  velvet  has  no  effect  in  dimi- 
nishing the  cost  of  labour ;  and  no 
mode  can  be  pointed  out  in  whidb  it 
?an  raise  the  rate  of  profit,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  a  larger  capital  before 
the  minimum  is  attained.  It,  however, 
produces  an  effect  which  is  virtually 
equivalent;  it  lowers,  or  tends  to 
lower,  the  minimum  itself.  In  the  first 
place,  increased  cheapness  of  articles 
of  consuUiption  promotes  the  inclina- 
tion to  save,  by  affording  to  all  con- 
sumers a  surplus  which  they  may  lay 
by,  consistently  with  their  accustomed 
manner  of  living;  and  unless  they 
were  previously  suffering  actual  hard- 
ships, it  will  require  little  self-denial 
to  save  some  part  at  least  of  this  sur- 
plus. In  the  next  place,  whatever 
enables  people  to  live  equally  well  on 
a  smaller  income,  inclines  them  to  lay 
by  capital  for  a  lower  rate  of  profit. 
If  people  can  live  on  an  independence 
•f  500£.  a  year  in  the  same  manner  as 
fliey  formerly  could  on  one  of  lOOOZ., 
\  persons  will  be  induced  to  save 


necessaries  are  cheapened, 
they  are  80  by  improvementi 
or  unportation  from  abroad,  i 
the  same  thing  to  wages  ai 
Unless  the  labourer  obtains,  i 
improvement  of  his  habitual 
keeps,  the  whole  benefit,  th 
labour  is  lowered,  and  the  rat 
raised.^  As  long  asfoodoai 
to  be  imported  ror  an  increai 
lation  without  any  diminutioii 
ness,  so  long  the  declension 
through  the  increase  of  popul 
capit«a  is  arrested,  and  aoci 
may  go  on  without  making  t 
profit  draw  nearer  to  the  i 
And  on  this  ground  it  is  b 
some,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
has  opened  to  this  country  i 
of  rapid  increase  of  capital 
undiminished  rate  of  profit. 

Before  inquirine  whether  t 
tation  is  reasonable,  one  ren 
be  made,  which  is  mudi  al 
with  commonly  received  not 
reign  trade  does  not  necessari! 
the  field  of  employment  for  c 
is  not  the  mere  opening  d 
for  a  country's  procmctions, ' 
to  raise  the  rate  of  profits.  ] 
were  obtained  in  exchange 
productions  but  the  luxuries  < 
the  expenses  of  no  capitalist 
diminished ;  profits  would  n( 
raised,  nor  room  made  for  tk 
lation  of  move  capital   wil 
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redootion  of  profits:  and 
inment  of  the  Btationary 
at  all  retarded,  it  would 
.use  the  diminished  cost  at 
ain  degree  of  luxnrj  could 

might  induce  people^  in 
)t,  to  make  firesn  lavings 

profit  than  they  formerly 
a;  to  do.  When  foreign 
room  for  more  capital  at 
"ofiti  it  ii  hy  enabling  the 
of  life,  or  the  habitual  ar- 
labourer*B  consumption,  to 
at  smaller  cost.  It  may 
wo  ways ;  by  the  importa- 
f  those  commodities  them- 
the  means  and  appliances 
I  them.  Cheap  iron  has, 
measure,  the  same  effect 
nd  the  cost  of  labour  as 
because  cheap  iron  makes 
Tor  agrioulture  and  cheap 
T  clothing.    But  a  foreign 

neither  directly,  nor  by 
t  consequence,  hicreases 
88  of  anything  consumed 
[rers,  does  not,  any  more 
sntion  or  discoveiy  in  the 
id  to  raise  profits  or  retard 
t  merely  substitutes  the 
Tg^oods  tor  foreign  markets, 
of  the  home  production  of 
ving  the  employment  for 
her  greater  nor  less  than 
true,  that  there  is  scarcely 
Tade  which,  in  a  country 
imports  necessaries  or  ma- 
I  within  these  conditions : 
srease  of  exports  enables 
»  obtain  all  its  imports  on 
IS  than  before, 
which,  as  is  now  the  case 
d,  admits  food  of  all  kinds, 
naries  and  the  materials 
iSy  to  be  freely  imported 
tfl  of  the  world,  no  longer 
he  fertility  of  her  own  soil 
ir  rate  of  profits,  but  on  the 
whole  wmdd.  It  remains 
tioiw  fiu*  this  resource  can 

ttpon  for  making  head 
f  long  period  against  the 
vofits  to  decline  as  capital 

'  oonrae,  be  supposed  that 
oif  oapital,  popula- 


tion also  increases ;  for  if  it  did  not. 
the  consequent  rise  of  wages  would 
bring  down  profits,  in  spite  of  any 
cheapness  of  food.  Suppose  then  that 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  goes 
on  increasing  at  its  present  rate,  and 
demands  eyery  year  a  supply  of  imported 
food  considerably  beyond  that  of  the 
^ear  preceding.  This  annual  increase 
in  the  food  demanded  finom  the  export- 
ing countries,  can  only  be  obtained 
either  by  great  improvements  in  their 
agriculture,  or  by  the  Application  of  a 
great  additional  capital  to  the  growth 
of  food.  The  former  is  likely  to  be  a  yeiy 
slow  process,  from  the  rudeness  and 
ignorance  of  the  agricultural  classes  in 
the  food-exporting  countries  of  Europe, 
while  the  British  colonies  and  the 
United  States  are  already  in  possession 
of  most  of  the  improvements  yet  made, 
so  far  as  suitable  to  their  circumstances. 
Thei-e  remains  as  a  resource,  the  ex- 
tension of  cultivation.  And  on  this  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  capital  by 
which  any  such  extension  can  take 
place,  is  mostly  still  to  be  created.  In 
Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  Spain,  the 
increase  of  capital  is  extremely  slow. 
In  America  it  is  rapid,  but  not  more 
rapid  than  the  population.  The  prin- 
cipal fund  at  present  available  for  sup- 
plying this  oountiy  with  a  yearly  in- 
creasing importation  of  foo<l,  is  that 
portion  of  the  annual  savings  of 
America  which  has  heretofore  been 
applied  to  increasing  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  free  trade  in  com  may  pos- 
sibly divert  from  that  purpose  to  grow- 
ing food  for  our  market.  This  limited 
source  of  supply,  unless  great  improve- 
ments take  place  in  agriculture,  cannot 
be  expectea  to  keep  pace  with  the 
^wing  demand  of  so  rapidly  increas- 
m^  a  population  as  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tam ;  and  if  our  population  and  capital 
continue  to  increase  ^dth  their  present 
rapidity,  the  only  mode  in  which  food 
can  continue  to  be  supplied  cheaply  to 
the  one,  is  by  sending  the  oth^Aoroad 
to  produce  it. 

§  8.  This  brings  to  the  jastofiha, 
counter-forces  which  check  the  down- 
ward tendency~6f  profits  In  aucnmtiT" 
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whoae  eayital  incwaweg  fiwter  than 
3^t  of  its  nflighbcmra,  and  whose  pr^ 
llts  .«r9  tbN^refore  nearer  to  the  nu- 
"  mmam.^Thi8  is,  the  perpet!a1~0^r- 
flow  of*  ci^tal  into  coloniea  or  foreign 
eonntriei,  to  seek  higher  Mofits  than 
can  he  ohtained  at  home^I  believe 
this  to  have  been  for  many  jears  one 
of  the  principal  causes  by  which  the 
decline  of  profits  in  England  has  been 
arrested.  It  has  a  twofold  operation. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  what  a  fire, 
or  an  inundation,  or  a  commercial  crisis 
would  have  done :  it  carries  off  a  part 
of  the  increase  of  capital  from  which 
the  reduction  of  profits  proceeds.  Se- 
condly, the  capital  so  carried  off  is  not 
lost,  (ut  is  chiefly  emploved  either  in 
founding  colonies,  which  become  large 
exporters  of  cheap  agricultural  produce, 
or  in  extending  and  perhaps  improv- 
ing the  agriculture  or  older  commu- 
nities. It  is  to  the  emigration  of  Eur 
glish  capital,  that  we  have  chiefly  to 
K>ok  for  Keeping  up  a  supply  of  cheap 
food  and  cheap  materials  of  clothing, 
proportional  to  the  increase  of  our 
population  :  thus  enabling  an  increas- 
ing capital  to  find  employment  in  the 
country,  withoat  reduction  of  profit,  in 
producing  manufactured  articles  with 
which  to  jB»v  for  this  supply  of  raw 
produce.  ^Thns,  the  exportation  of 
capital  is  uk  agent  of  great  efficacy  in 
extending  the  field  of  employment  for 
that  which  remains:  and  it  may  be 


said  truly  that,  np  to  a  oertdn  |ii 
*the  more  capital  we  send  awtT,i 
more  we  shall  nossess  and  be  ui 
retain  at  home?^ 

In  countries^hich  are  fardw 
vanced  in  industry  and  popnktion,! 
have  therefore  a  lower  rate  of  pn 
than  others,  there  is  alwtji,! 
before  the  actual  minimum  ii  nM 
a  practical  minimum,  viz.  wimp 
have  fallen  so  much  below  wbtt  i 
are  elsewhere,  that,  were  thej  W 
lower,  all  further  aocumolatiooiii 
go  abroad.  In  the  present  iti* 
the  industry  of  the  worid,  itImb  Ik 
is  occasion,  in  anv  rich  and  ham 
country,  to  take  the  minimum  dtp 
at  all  into  consideration  for  pnei 
purposes,  it  is  only  this  practieil 
nimum  that  needs  be  consideitd. 
lon^  as  there  are  old  countrieg  lA 
capital  increases  veiy  rapidly,  tsdi 
countries  where  profit  is  stall  k 
profits  in  the  old  countries  will  Doti 
to  the  rate  which  would  pattiia| 
accumulation ;  the  fiftU  is  stopped  il 
point  which  sends  capital  soroid. 
IS  only,  however,  by  improvemeii 
production,  and  even  in  the  prodi 
of  things  consumed  by  labotunn^ 
the  capital  of  a  country  Hke  £b( 
is  prevented  from  speedily  real 
that  degree  of  lowness  of  profit,  i 
would  cause  all  further  savingi 
sent  to  find  employment  in  the  Ott 
or  in  foreign  countries. 


CHAPTEB  V. 


OOK8EQUEVCE8  OP  THE  TENDENCY  OF  PROFITB  TO   A   mNIHITM. 


§  1,  The  theory  of  the  efiect  of  ac- 
cumulation on  profits,  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  materially  alters 
many  of  the  practical  conclusions  which 
might  otherwipe  be  supposed  to  follow 
from  the  general  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  and  which  were,  indeed,  long 
admitted  as  true  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities on  the  subject. 

It  must  greatly  abate,  or  rather,  al- 
together destroy,  in   countries  where 


profits  are  low,  the  immense  1 
tance  which  used  to  be  attach 
political  economists  to  theefifects 
an  event  or  a  measure  of  gover 
might  have  in  adding  to  or  subtr 
from  the  capital  of  the  coontiy. 
have  now  seen  that  the  lowness 
fits  is  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of 
mulation  is  so  active,  and  Ifa 
increase  of  capital  has  proceedei 
rapid  a  late,  aa  to  oatstrip  A 
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„  *  improyementB  in  pro- 

tkm,  and  increased  rapply  of  cheap 
MBaries  from  abroad :  and  that  on- 
acoDBiderable  portion  of  the  annual 
ease  of  capital  were  either  periodi- 
f  destroTed,  or  exported  for  foreign 
istment,  the  oonntry  woold  speedilj 
b  the  point  at  which  further  accn- 
ition  would  cease,  or  at  least  spon- 
ooslj  slacken,  so  as  no  lon^r  to 
pass  the  march  of  indention  m  the 

which  produce  the  necessaries  of 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this, 
ddea  addition  to  the  capital  of  the 
itry,  unaccompanied  by  any  increase 
rpdnctiTis  j^ower,  would  be  but  of 
litory  duration ;  since,  by  depress- 
irofits  and  interest,  it  would  either 
Qish  by  a  corresponding  amount 
livings  which  would  be  made  from 
Qke  in  the  year  or  two  following,  or 
Duld  cause  an  equivalent  amount 
B  sent  abroad,  or  to  be  wasted  in 

speculations.  Neither,  on  the 
I*  hand,  would  a  sudden  abstraction 
^tal,  unless  of  inordinate  amount, 

any  real  effect  in  impoYerishing 
Qonntry.  After  a  few  months  or 
1^  there  would  exist  in  the  coun- 
UBt  as  much  capital  as  if  none  had 

taken  away.  The  abstraction,  by 
m  profits  and  interest,  would  give 
an  stimulus  to  the  accumulatiye 
dple,  which  would  speedily  fill  up 
racnum.  Probably,  indeed,  the 
effect  that  would  ensue,  would  be 
for  some  time  afterwards  less  capi- 
ould  be  exported,  and  less  thrown 

thC&rst  plilfiSf-  then,  this  view  of 
;8  greaflyipBfia^enSi  va.  a  wealthy 
industrious  country,  the  force  of 
Msonomical  argument  against  the 
aditnre  of  public  money  for  really 
kble,  even  thougkindastriously  un- 
Ktiye,  purposesJI  If  for  any  grreat 
it  of  justice  or  pSilanthropic  policy, 
ee  the  industrial  re^neration  of 
nd,  or  a  comprehensiTC  measure 
(onlsation  or  of  public  education, 
m  proposed  to  raise  a  large  sum 
my  of  loan,  politicians  need  not 
ir  to^tfae  abstraction  of  so  much 
■ly  /M  tending  to  dry  up  the  neiL- 
nt  sStirces  of  the  countrrs  wealthy 
^i«niniMh  the  fund  which  suppliM 


the  subsistence  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lationp  The  utmost  expense  which 
could'^  reauisite  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses, woula  not  in  aU  probability  de- 
prive one  labourer  of  employment,  or 
diminish  the  next  year*s  production  by 
one  ell  of  cloth  or  one  bushel  of  grain. 
In  poor  countries,  the  capital  of  the 
oountxy  requires  tne  legislator's  sedu- 
lous care;  he  is  bound  to  be  most 
cautious  of  encroaching  upon  it,  and 
should  fiivour  to  the  utmost  its  accu- 
mulation at  home,  and  its  introduction 
from  abroad.  But  in  rich,  populous, 
and  highly  cultivated  countnes,  it  is 
not  capital  which  is  the  deficient  ele- 
ment, but  fertile  land ;  and  what  the 
legislator  should  desire  and  promote,  is 
not  a  greater  aggre^te  saving,  but  a 
greater  return  to  savmgs,  either  by  im- 
proved cultivation,  or  by  access  to  the 
produce  of  more  fertile  lands  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  such  countries, 
the  ^vemment  majr  take  any  moderate 
portion  of  the  capital  of  tne  country 
and  expend  it  as  revenue,  without 
affecting  the  national  wealth :  the  whole 
being  either  drawn  finom  that  portion 
of  the  annual  savings  which  would 
otherwise  be  sent  abroad,  or  being  sub- 
tracted fiK>m  the  unproductive  expendi- 
ture of  individuals  for  the  next  year  or 
two,  since  every  million  spent  makes 
room  for  another  million  to  be  saved 
before  reaching  the  overflowing  point. 
When  the  olject  in  view  is  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  such  an  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure that  furnishes  the  daily  en- 
joyments of  the  people,  the  only  well- 
grounded  economical  ol^ection  against 
taking  the  necessaiy  funds  ddrectly 
finom  capital,  consists  of  the  inconve- 
niences attending  the  process  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue  by  taxation,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  a  debt 

-.^-JUhe  same  considerations  enable  us 
to  throw  aside  as  unworthy  of  regard, 
-tiffe  of  the  common  arguments  against 
emigration  as  »fneans  of  relief  for  the 
labouring  class.  \  Emigration,  it  is  said, 
can  do  no  good~to  the  labourers,  if,  in 
order  to  defray  the  cost,  as  much  mu^ 
be  taken  away  from  the  capital  of  thi 
countij  as  friom  its  population.  That 
anything  like  this  proportion  could  re- 
quire to  be  abstracted  from  capital  fur 
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die  pmpoee  e^en  of  the  most  extendve 
Kdonizatioii,  few,  I  should  think,  would 
ftow  asaert:  butoTen  on  that  untenable 
lopposition,  it  ia  an  error  to  suppose 
that  no  benefit  would  be  conferrea  on 
the  labouring  class.  If  one-tenth  of 
the  labouring  people  of  England  were 
transferred  to  the  colonies,  and  along 
with  them  one-tenth  of  the  circulating 
capital  of  the  country,  either  wages,  or 
profits,  or  both,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited, by  the  diminished  pressure  of 
capital  and  population  upon  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  land.  There  would  be  a 
reauced  demand  for  food :  the  inferior 
arable  liuids  would  be  thrown  out  of 
cnltiyation,  and  would  become  pasture ; 
the  superior  would  be  cultiyated  less 
highly,  but  with  a  ereater  proi>ortional 
return ;  food  would  be  lowered  in  nrice, 
and  though  money  wages  woula  not 
rise,  eyery  labourer  would  be  consider- 
ably improved  in  circumstances;  an 
improyement  which,  if  no  increased 
stimulus  to  population  and  fall  of  wages 
ensued,  would  be  permanent ;  while  if 
there  did,  profits  would  rise,  and  accu- 
mulation start  forward  so  as  to  repair 
the  loss  of  capital.  The  landlords  alone 
would  sustain  some  loss  of  income;  and 
eyen  they,  only  if  oolonizatioD  went  to 
the  length  of  actually  diminishing  capi- 
tal and  population,  but  not  if  it  merely 
carried  ofif  the  annual  increase. 

§  2.  From  the  same  principles  we 
are  now  able  to  arrive  at  a  final  con- 
clusion respecting  the  ef£d<ytB  which 
machinery,  and  generally  the  sinking 
of  capital  for  a  productive  purpose,  pro- 
duce upon  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
interests  of  the  labouring  class.  The 
eharaCcteristio  property  of  this  class  of 
ndustrial  improvements  is  the  conver- 
8on  of  circulating  capital  into  fixed : 
and  it  was  shown  in  tne  First  Book,* 
that  in  a  country  where  capital  accu- 
mulates slowly,  the  introduction  of  m»> 
chineiy,  permanent  improvements  of 
land,  and  the  like,  might  be,  for  the  time, 
extremely  injurious ;  since  the  capital 
80  employed  might  be  directly^  taken 
firom  the  wages  fund,  the  subsistence 
of  the  people  and  the  employment  for 
labour  curtailed,  and  the  gross  annual 
•  ■ayra.p.ifi. 


produce  of  the  countiy  actafll 
nished.  But  in  a  coimtr?  ( 
annual  savings  and  low  pronta; 
efiects  need  DC  apprehended, 
even  the  emigration  of  capiti 
unproductive  expenditure,  or  i 
lute  waste,  do  not  in  sudi  1 1 
if  confined  within  any  modente 
at  all  diminish  the  aggr^te 
of  the  wages  fund — still  leii  * 
mere  conversion  of  a  like  samh 
capital,  which  continues  to  lie 
tive,  have  that  effect.  It  moA 
off  at  one  orifice  what  was  alrea 
ing  out  at  another ;  or  if  not^  the 
vacant  space  left  in  the  merr 
but  cause  a  greater  quantity  to 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  mk 
derangements  of  the  mooeT 
which  have  been  occarionea 
sinking  of  great  sums  in  railwi] 
never  able  to  agree  with  the 
apprehended  mischief,  from  thii 
to  the  productiye  resources  of  ^ 
try.  Not  on  the  absurd  gry» 
to  any  one  acquainted  with 
ments  of  the  subject  needs  no 
tion)  that  railway  expendible! 
transfer  of  capital  from  hand 
by  which  nothing  is  lost  or  di 
This  is  true  of  what  is  sj^ntii 
chase  of  the  land ;  a  portion  t« 
is  paid  to  parliamentary  agen 
sel,  engineers,  and  surveyors, 
by  those  who  receive  it,  and 
capital  again :  but  what  is 
in  the  bond  fide  construction  oi 
way  itself,  is  lost  and  gone;  w 
expended,  it  is  incapable  of  ei 
paid  in  wages  or  applied  to  t 
teuance  of  labourers  again ;  as 
of  account,  the  result  is  that 
food  and  clothing  and  tools  h 
consumed,  and  tne  countiy  h 
railway  instead.  But  what 
urge  is,  that  sums  so  applied  a 
a  mere  approj^riation  of  thf 
overflowing  which  would  other 
gone  abroad,  or  been  thrown 
profitably,  leaving  neither  a  ra 
any  other  tangible  result.  Tfa 
gambling  of  1844  and  1845 
saved  the  country  from  a  dep 
profits  and  interest,  and  a  i 
public  and  private  securitic 
would  hays  engenderad  atill  i 
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1  when  the  effectB  oamo 
)  be  complicated  by  the 
)d,  would  naye  endea  in  a 
rmidable  crisis  than  was 
in  the  years  immediately 
Q  the  poorer  comitries  of 
■age  for  railway  oonstrac- 
▼e  had  worse  consequences 
land,  were  it  not  that  in 
3S  snch  enterprises  are  in 
sre  carried  on  by  foreign 
)  railway  operations  of  the 
ns  of  the  world  may  be 
as  a  sort  of  competition 
)wing  capital  of  the  conn- 
profit  is  low  and  capital 
I  England  and    Holland. 

railway  speculations  are 
keep  our  annual  increase 
;  home;  those  of  foreign 
an  effort  to  obtain  it* 

appears  irom  these  con- 
bat  the  conyersion  of  cir- 
tal  into  fixed,  whether  by 
nanufactories,  or  ships,  or 
'  canals,  or  mines,  or  works 
nd  irrigation,  is  not  likely, 
country,  to  diminish  the 
I  or  the  amount  of  employ- 
ar.  How  much  then  is  the 
lened,  when  we  consider 
nsfbrmations  of  capital  are 
»f  improyements  in  produo- 
nstead  of  ultimately  dimi- 
lating  capital,  are  the  no- 
tions of  its  increase ;  since 
lable  a  country  to  possess 
augmenting  capital,  with- 
profits  to  uie  rate  which 
t  accumulation  to  stop. 
Uy  any  increase  of  fixed 
h  does  not  enable  the 
ntain  eyentually  a  larger 
eipital,  than  it  otherwise 
I  and  employ  within  its 

needftd  to  point  out  how 
:s  in  the  text  hare  been  veri- 
mt  facts.  The  capital  of  the 
m  haying  been  in  any  degree 
>  large  aoMunt  tank  in  rail- 
on,   was  soon  again  over- 
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own  limito;  for  there  is  hardly  any 
creation  of  fixed  capital  which,  when 
it  proyes  successful,  does  not  cheapen 
the  articles  on  which  wages  are  habi- 
tually expended.  All  capital  sunk  in 
the  permanent  improyement  of  land 
lessens  the  cost  of  food  and  materials ; 
almost  all  improyements  in  machinery 
cheapen  the  labourer's  clothing  or 
lodgine,  or  the  tools  with  which  these 
are  maoe ;  improyements  in  locomotion, 
such  as  railways,  cheapen  to  the  con* 
sumer  all  things  which  are  brought 
from  a  distance.  All  these  improye- 
ments make  the  labourers  better  off 
with  the  same  money  wages,  better  off 
if  they  do  not  increase  their  rate  of 
multiplication.  But  if  they  do,  and 
wages  conse(^uently  &11,  at  least  profits 
rise,  and,  while  accumulation  receiyes 
an  immediate  stimulus,  room  is  made 
for  a  greater  amount  of  capital  before 
a  sufficient  motiye  arises  for  sending  it 
abroad.  Eyen  the  improyemente  which 
do  not  cheapen  the  thiugs  consumed 
by  the  labourer,  and  which,  therefore, 
do  not  raise  profito  nor  retain  capital 
in  the  country,  neyertheless,  as  we  naye 
seen,  by  lowering  the  minimum  of  profit 
for  which  people  will  ultimately  consent 
to  saye,  leaye  an  ampler  margin  than 
preyiousljT  for  eyentual  accumulation, 
before  arriying  at  the  stationary  state. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  tnat  ifit-" 
proyemente  in  production,  and  emigra-  i 
tion  of  capital  to  the  more  fertile  soils 
and  unworked  mines  of  the  uninhabited 
or  thinly  peopled  parte  of  the  globe,  de 
not^  as  appears  to  a  superficial  yiew, 
diminish  the  gross  produce  and  the 
demand  for  latx)ur  at  home,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  what  we  haye  chiefly 
to  depend  on  for  increasing  both,  and 
are  eyen  the  necessary  conditions  of 
any  great  or  prolonged  augmentation 
of  eitner.  Nor  is  it  any  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  within  certain,  and  not 
yery  narrow,  limits,  the  more  capital  a 
country  like  England  expends  in  these 
two  ways,  the  more  she  will  haye  lefl»_ 
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GHAFTEB  VL 


OF  THI  8TATI0HABT  STATB. 


§  1.  Thb  preoeding  chapters  com- 
priBe  the  general  theory  of  the  econo- 
mical progresB  of  society,  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  terms  are  commonly 
understood ;  the  progress  of  capital,  of 
population,  and  of  the  productive  arts. 
But  in  contemplating  any  progressive 
movement,  not  in  its  nature  unlimited, 
the  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  merely 
tracing  the  laws  of  the  movement;  it 
cannot  hut  ask  the  further  question,  to 
what  goal?  Towards  what  ultimate 
point  IS  society  tending  hv  its  indus- 
trial progress?  When  the  progress 
ceases,  in  what  condition  are  we  to 
expect  that  it  will  leave  mankind? 

It  must  always  have  heen  seen,  more 
or  less  distincUy,  hy  political  econo- 
mists, that  the  increase  of  wealth  is 
not  houndless :  that  at  the  end  of  what 
they  term  the  progressive  state  lies  the 
stationary  state,  that  all  progress  in 
wealth  is  hut  a  postponement  of  this, 
and  that  each  step  m  advance  is  an 
approach  to  it.  We  have  now  heen 
led  to  recognise  that  this  ultimate  goal 
is  at  all  times  near  enough  to  he  rally 
in  view:  that  we  are  always  on  the 
verge  of  it  and  that  if  we  have  not 
reached  it  long  ago,  it  isjb&cause  the 
goal  itself  flies  before  ust^^x^he  richest 
and  most  prosperous  countries  would 
very  soon  attain  the  stationary  state. 
If  no  further  improvements  were  made 
in  the  productive  arts,  and  if  there 
were  a  suspension  of  the  overflow  of 
capital  from  those  countries  into  the 
uncultivat^  or  ill-cultivated  regions  of 
the  earth./ 

This  impossibility  of  ultimately 
avoiding  the  stationary  state — this 
irresistible  necessity  that  the  stream 
of  human  industry  should  finally 
spread  itself  out  into  an  apparently 
stagnant  sea — must  have  been,  to  the 
political  economists  of  the  last  two 
generations,  an  unpleasing  and  dis- 
couraging prospect ;  for  the  tone  and 
tenckeucy  of  tiieii   speoolationB  goes 


completely  to  identifv  all  thatisMO^ 
mically  desirable  with  the  prognMW 
state,  and  with  that  alone.    With  Mb 
M^Culloch,  for  example,  i|ro8peritfr  ' 
not  mean  a  large  pnilnction  andij 
distribution  of  wealth,  but  a  lapij 
crease  of  it ;   his  test  of  proBperitf  I 
high  profits;  and  as  the  tenosncf  ^ 
that  very  increase  of  wealth,  ihkaki 
calls  prosperity,  is  towards  lowpnli^ 
economical  progress,  according  to  ln| 
must  tend  to  the  extinction  of  p< 
perity.    Adam  Smith  always  uaai 
that  the  condition  of  the  manof  ii 
people,  though  it  mavnotbepocKtifil 
distoessed,  must  be  pinched  and  itir*^* 
in  a  stationary  condition  of  wealtli, 
can  Anly  be  satisfactory  in  a  pr 
state.    The  doctrine  that,  to 
distant  a  time  incessant  straggling! 
put  off  our  doom,  the  progress  of  r  "^ 
must  * '  end  in  shallows  and  in  mil 
far  from  being,  as  many  people 
believe,  a  wicked  invention  of  Mr. 
thus,  was  either  expressly  or  ti 
affirmed  by  his  most  distingnishod 
decesHors,  and  can  only  be  socoessi 
combated  on  his  principles.    Belbn 
tention  had  been  directed  to  tiie 
ciple  of  population  as  the  active 
in  determining  the  remuneratioo 
labour,  the  increase  of  mankind  ^ 
virtually  treated  as  a  constant  qi 
tity:   it  was,  at  all  events,  asso 
that  in  the  natural  and  normal  i 
of  human  affairs  population  miut 
stantly  increase,  m>m  which  it  foUovi 
that  a  constant  increase  of  the  n 
of  support  was  essential  to  the  oh; 
comfort  of  the  mass  of  mankiad.   D 
publication  of  Mr.  Malthus'  Essay  | 
the  era  from  which  better  views  of  i 
subject  must  he  dated;  and  notvill 
standing  the  acknowledged  em 
his  first  edition,  few  writers  have 
more  than  himself,  in  the  sobsefM 
editions,  to  promote  these  jnster 
mpte  hopeful  anticipations. 
^Bven  m  a  progressive  state 
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d  ooontriety  a  omscientions  or  pni- 
lal  restraint  on  popniation  is  indis- 
EkUe,  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
bers  from  outstripping  the  in- 
le  of  capital,  and  the  co^ifition 
Ke  classes  who  are  at  the  botton^^ 
ociety  from  being  deteriorated/' 
tre  there  is  not,  in  the  people, /OT 
xme  Tory  large  proportion  ofthem, 
lolate  resistance  to  this  deteriora- 
— a  determination  to  preserve  an  es- 
■led  standard  of  conuort — the  con- 
Xi  of  the  poorest  class  sinks,  even 
pro^ssive  state,  to  the  lowest 
t  which  they  will  consent  to  en- 
'-  The  same  determination  would 
kjioally  effectaal  to  keep  up  their 
lition  in  the  stationary  state,  and 
Id  be  qnite  as  likely  to  exist.  In- 
I9  even  now,  the  countries  in  which 
Blestest  prudence  is  manifested  in 
KiQgnlating  of  population,  are  often 
IB  m  which  capital  increases  least 
^.  Where  there  is  an  indefinite 
Itect  of  employment  for  increased 
tbera,  there  is  apt  to  appear  less 
fe«rit^  for  prudential  restraint.  If  it 
i  evident  that  a  new  hand  could  not 
lis  employment  but  bv  displacing, 
Isoeedmg  to,  one  already  employed, 
aombined  influencesof  prudence  ana 
Bo  opinion  might  in  some  measure 
«Hea  on  for  restricting  the  coming 
aration  within  the  numbers  neces- 
"  for  replacing  the  present. 

S.  I  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the 
ionary  state  of  capital  and  wealth 
1^  unaffected  aversion  so  ^ene- 
f  manifested  towards  it  by  political 
iomists  of  the  old  school  1  am  in- 
)d  to  believe  that  it  would  be,  on 
wbole,  a  veiy  considerable  improve- 
t  on  our  present  condition.  I  con- 
I  am  not  charmed  with  the  ideal 
ife  held  out  by  those  who  think 
i  the  normal  state  of  human  beings 
hat  of  stmggb'n^  to  set  on ;  that 
Imnpling,  crushing,  elbowing,  and 
ling  on  each  other's  heels,  which 
I  tile  existing  type  of  social  life, 
Ae  most  desirable  lot  of  human 
y  er  anything  but  the  disagreeable 
otomB  of  one  of  the  phases  of  in- 
icial  progress.    It  may  be  a  neces- 

atage  m  the  progress  of  civiliaa- 


tion,  and  those  European  nations  which 
have  hitherto  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  preserved  from  ilj  may  have  it  yet 
to  undergo.  It  is  an  mcident  of  growth, 
not  a  mark  of  decline,  for  ii  is  not  nel 
cessarily  destructive  of  the  higher  as- 
pirations and  the  heroic  virtues ;  as 
America,  in  her  great  civil  war,  is 
proving  to  the  world,  both  by  her  con- 
duct as  a  people  and  by  numerous 
splendid  individual  examples,  and  as 
England,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  also 
prove  on  an  equally  trying  and  exciting 
occasion.  But  it  is  not  a  kind  of  social 
perfection  which  philanthropists  to 
come  will  feel  any  very  eager  desire  to 
assist  in  realizing.  Most  fitting,  in- 
deed, is  it,  that  while  riches  are  power, 
and  to  grow  as  rich  as  possible  the 
universaiobject  of  ambition,  the  path 
to  its  attainment  should  be  open  to  all, 
without  f&vour  or  partiality.  But  the  ' 
best  state  for  human  nature  is  that  in 
which,  while  no  one  is  poor,  no  one 
desires  to  be  richer,  nor  has  any  reason 
to  fear  being  thrust  back,  by  the  efforts 
of  others  to  push  themselves  forward. 
That  the  energies  of  mankind  should 
be  kept  in  employment  by  the  struggle 
for  riches,  as  they  were  formerly  by 
the  struggle  of  war,  until  the  l>etter 
minds  succeed  in  educating  the  others 
into  better  things,  is  undouotedly  more 
desirable  than  that  they  should  rust 
and  stagnate.  While  minds  are  coarse 
they  require  coarse  stimuli,  and  let 
them  have  them.  In  the  meantime, 
those  who  do  not  accept  the  present 
veiy  early  stage  of  human  improve- 
ment as  its  ultimate  type,  may  be 
excused  for  being  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  the  kind  of  economical  pro- 
gress which  excites  the  congratulations 
of  ordinary  politicians;  the  mere  in- 
crease of  production  and  accumulation. 
For  the  safety  of  national  independence 
it  is  essential  that  a  country  should  not 
fall  much  behind  its  neighbours  in  these 
things.  But  in  themselves  they  are  of 
little  importance,  so  long  as  either  the 
increase  of  population  or  anything  else 
prevents  the  mass  of  the  people  from 
reaping  any  part  of  the  benefit  of  them. 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be  matter  of 
congratulation  that  persons  who  are 
already  richer  than  any  one  needs  to 
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ihonld  hftTe  doubled  their  means  of 
inBuiniiig  things  which  give  little  or 
LO  pleasure  except  as  representative  of 
realth ;  or  that  numbers  of  individuals 
ihould  pass  over^  eveiy  ;^ear,  from  the 
middle  classes  mto  a  ncher  class,  or 
irom  the  class  of  the  occupied  rich  to 
that  of  the  unoccupied.  It  is  only  in 
the  backward  countries  of  the  world 
that  increased  i>roduction  is  still  an  im- 
portant object :  in  those  most  advanced, 
what  is  economically  needed  is  a  better 
distribution,  of  whicn  one  indispensable 
means  is  a  stricter  restraint  on  popular 
tion.  Levelling  institutions,  either  of 
a  just  or  of  an  unjust  kind,  cannot 
alone  accomplish  it;  they  may  lower 
the  heights  of  society,  but  they  cannot, 
of  themselves,  permanently  raise  the 
(depths. 
r  On  the  other  hand,  w©  may  suppose 
^  this  better  distribution  of  property  at- 
tained, by  the  joint  effect  of  the  pru- 
dence and  firugality  of  individuals,  and 
of  a  system  of  legislation  favouring 
equality  of  fortunes,  sc  for  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  just  claim  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  fruits,  whether  great  or 
small,  of  his  or  her  own  industry.  We 
may  suppose,  for  instance,  (according 
to  tne  suggestion  thrown  out  in  a  former 
chapter,*)  a  limitation  of  the  sum  which 
any  one  agl»ffll..nmy.acguire  by  gift  or 
innftritannfl,  tojb.e  amotmt  suincientto 


constituta^  a  moderate  independens^. 
Under  this  twofold  influence,  society 
would  exhibit  these  leading  features: 
a  Well-paid  and  affluent  body  of  la-^ 
bourers ;  no  enormous  fortunes,  except 
what  were  earned' and  accumulated 
during  a  single  lifetime ;  but  a  much 
larger  body  oC  persons  than  at  present, 
not  only  exempt  from  the  coarser  toils, 
but  with  sufficient  leisure,  both  physical 
and  mental,  frt)m  mechanical  details, 
to  cultivate  freely  the  graces  of  life, 
and  afford  examples  of  them  to  the 
classes  less  &vourably  circumstanced 
for  their  growth.  This  condition  of 
society,  so  greatly  preferable  to  the 
present,  is  not  only  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  stationary  state,  but,  it  would 
seem,  more  naturally  allied  with  that 


f  «. 

and  even  in  old  countries,  &r  ft  gM  i 
increase  of  population,^  rappooqg  i  ° 
arts  of  life  to  go  on  improrii^  «  i< 
capital  to  increase.  But  even  if  imMi    > 

I 


ous,  I  confess  I  see  veiy  little 
for  desiring  it.  The  demtjcimAk 
tion  necessary  to  enable  miniiiiill 
obtain,  in  the  greatest  degm,  all  jb 
advantages  both  of  co-operation  i  *  ^ 
social  intercourse,  has,  m  all  ibe 
populous  countries,  been  tttaioed.  i 
population  may  be  too  croirded,tiioq| 
all  be  amply  supplied  with  food  m 
raiment.  It  is  not  good  lor  man  toll 
kept  perforce  at  all  times  in tieiij 
sence  of  his  species.  Aworldftomiiii 
solitude  is  extirpated,  is  a  verf  pov 
ideal.  Solitude,  in  the  eenfleof  Ninj 
often  alone,  is  essential  to  anydeptktt 
meditation  or  of  character ;  and  «* 
tude  in  the  presence  of  natnral  beajj 
and  grandeur,  is  the  cradle  of  thoogV 
and  aspirations  which  are  not  onlj  ^ 
for  the  individual,  but  which  «m 
could  ill  do  without.  Nor  is  theniMi 
satisfaction  in  ountemplating  the  fo 
with  nothing  left  to  the  spontanM 
activity  of  nature ;  with  eyeij  nod  j 
land  brought  into  cultivation,  whickl 
capable  ci  growing  food  for  haH 
bemgs ;  eveiy  flowery  waste  or  natal 
pasture  ploughed  up,  all  quadrnpedii 
birds  wmch  are  not  domestiaited  ■■' 
man's  use  exterminated  as  his 
for  food,  every  hedgerow 


^^orsoperflai 
tree  rooted  out,  and  scarcely  ft  ^ 
left  where  a  wild  shrub  or  flower  c* 
grow  without  being  eradicated  as 
weed  in  the  name  o?  improyed  ftgn* 
ture.vj^  the  earth  must  lose  that  0M 
portion  of  its  pleasantness  wfaia  I 
owes  to  things  that  the  nnlhnitodj 
crease  of  wealth  and  populatkn  in 
extirpate  from  it,  for  the  mere  ffUp 
of  enabling  it  to  supi>ort  a lM|p5" 
not  a  better  or  a  happier  p< 
sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  ( 
that  they  will  be  content^ 
tionary,  loBg  before  necessity 
them  to  it.  7 

It  is  s(»rcely  necessaiy 
that  a  stationary  condition 
and  population  implies  no 
state  m  human  improvement 


state  than  with  any  other.  — 

There  is  room  in  the  world,  no  doubt,  I  would  be  

*  Humiko  i>.  189.  '  JMnil*  of  mexrtsdjimltQie,  an^ 
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PROBABLE  FUTURE  OF  THB  LABOURING  CLASSES.        4S5 


^  ^       ,  M  mnoh  Toom_fot.iiift- 
j^tEe  An  ot  Living.'and  mnph 

loinds  ceased  to  Fe  engrosBedJby 
;.of gettm£  o^r^yieln  tlie  indus- 
rts  might  be  as  earnestly  and  as 
sfdily  cultivated,  with  this  sole 
Qce,  that  instead  of  serdng  no 
«  but  the  increase  of  wealth,  in 
U  improyements  would  produce 
^gitimate  effect,  that  of  abridging 
.    Hitherto  it  is  (^questionable  if 
mechanical  inventions  ^et  made 
lightened  the  day's  toil  of  any  j 
I  being.    They  have  enabled  a  j 
r  popmatioii  to  live  the  same  life  i 
^geiy  and  imprisonment,  and  an  I 


increased  number  of  manufacturers  and 
others  to  make  fortunes.    They  have 
increased  the  comforts  of  the  middle 
classes.    But  they  have  not  yet  begun 
to  effect  those  ^at  changes  in  human 
destiny,  which  it  is  in  their  nature  and^ 
in  their  futurity  to  aocomj^lish.    Only  ] 
when,  in  addition  to  just  institutions,  | 
the  increase  of  mankind  shall  be  under  I 
the  deliberate  guidance  of  judicious  fore-  \ 
sight,  can  the  conquests  made  from  the  / 
powers  of  nature  by  the  intellect  and 
energy  of  scientific  discoverers,  become 
the  common  property  of  the  species, 
and  the  means  of  improving  and  ele- 
vating the  universal  lot. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


on  THS  PBOBABLS   PUTUKITY  OP  THE  IiABOURINO  OLAABBS. 


.  The  observations  in  the  pre- 
;  chapter  had  for  their  principal 
to  deprecate  a  false  ideal  of 
i  society.  Their  applicability  to 
ictioal  purposes  of  present  times, 
te  in  moderating  the  inordinate 
ance  attached  to  the  mere  in- 
of  production,  and  fixing  atten- 
pon  improved  distribution,  and  a 
remuneration  of  labour,  as  the 
Ndderata.  Whether  the  aggre- 
>roduoe  increases  absolutely  or 
a  thing  in  which,  after  a  certain 
it  has  been  obtained,  neither  the 
tor  nor  the  philanthropist  need 
ly  strong  interest:  but,  that  it 
increase  relatively  to  the  num- 
those  who  share  in  it,  is  of  the 
i  possible  importance ;  and  this, 
ler  the  wealth  of  mankind  be 
lary,  or  increasing  at  the  most 
ate  ever  known  in  an  old  country,) 
lepend  on  the  opinions  and  habits 
most  numerous  class,  the  class  of 
1  labourers. 

on  I  speak,  either  in  this  place  or 
lere,  of  "the  labouring  classes," 
tbooiers  as  a  *'  class,''  I  use  those 
•  in  compliance  with  custom, 
deaoriptive  of  aa  existing,  but 


by  no  means  a  necessary  or  permanent 
state  of  social  relations.  I  do  not  re- 
cognise as  either  just  or  salutary,  a 
state  of  society  in  which  there  is  any 
"  class"  which  is  not  labouring;  any 
human  beings,  exempt  from  bearing 
their  share  of  the  necessary  labours  of 
human  life,  except  those  unable  to 
labour,  or  who  have  fairly  earned  rest 
by  previous  toil.  So  lon^,  however,  as 
the  great  social  evil  exists  of  a  non- 
labouring  class,  labourers  also  consti- 
tute a  class,  and  may  be  spoken  of, 
though  only  provisionally,  in  that  cha- 
racter. 

Considered  in  its  moral  and  social 
aspect,  the  state  of  the  labouring  people 
has  latterly  been  a  subject  of  much 
more  speculation  and  discussion  than 
formerly ;  and  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  now  what  it  ought  to  be,  has  be- 
come very  general  The  suggestions 
which  have  oeen  promulgated,  and  the 
controversies  which  have  been  excited, 
on  detached  points  rather  than  on  the 
foundations  of  the  subject,  have  put  ia 
evidence  the  existence  of  two  conflict-, 
ing  theories,  respecting  the  social  posi-. 
tion  desirable  for  manual  laboursRk 
The  one  may  ba  oalM  ik».  tk^mty  of 
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depundence  and  protection,  the  otlier 
that  of  Belf-dependenoe. 

According  to  the  former  theory,  the 
lot  of  the  poor,  in  all  things  which 
affect  them  collectiyely,  shoiUd  he  re- 
gulated/or them,  not  bv  them.  Thej 
should  not  be  required  or  enconraged 
to  think  for  themselves,  or  give  to  their 
own  reBectioD  or  forecast  an  influential 
voice  in  the  determination  of  their  des- 
tiny. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  higher  classes  to  think  for  them, 
and  to  take  the  responsibility  of  their 
lot,  as  the  commander  and  officers  of 
an  army^  take  that  oi  the  soldiers  com- 
posing it.  This  function,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  higher  classes  should  pre- 
pare themselves  to  perform  conscien- 
tiously,^ and  their  whole  demeanour 
should  impress  the  poor  with  a  reliance 
on  it,  in  order  that,  while  yielding  pas- 
sive and  active  obedience  to  the  rules 
prescribed  for  them,  they  may  resign 
themselves  in  all  other  respects  to  a 
trustftil  inBOudance^  and  repose  under 
the  shadow  of  their  protectors.  The 
relation  between  rich  and  poor,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  (a  theory  also  ap- 
phed  to  the  relation  between  men  and 
women)  should  be  only  partly  authori- 
tative :  it  should  be  amiable,  moral, 
and  sentimental :  affectionate  tutelage 
on  the  one  side,  respectful  and  grateful 
deference  on  the  other.  The  rich  should 
be  in  loco  parentis  to  the  poor,  guiding 
and  restraining  them  like  children.  Of 
spontaneous  action  on  their  part  there 
should  be  no  need.  They  should  be 
called  on  for  notbine  but  to  do  their 
day's  work,  and  to  be  moral  and  reli- 
gious. Their  morality  and  religion 
should  be  provided  for  them  by  their 
superiors,  who  should  see  them  pro- 
perly taught  it,  and  should  do  all  that 
18  necessary  to  ensure  their  being,  in 
return  for  labour  and  attachment,  pro- 
perly fed,  clothed,  housed,  spiritually 
edified,  and  innocentlv  amused. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  the  future,  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Present  assumes  the  form  of 
affection  and  regret  towards  the  Past 
Like  other  ideals,  it  exercises  an  un- 
conscious influence  on  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  numbers  who  never 
consciously  guide  themselves  by  any 


ideal.    It  has  also  this  in  oomnoiiji   ii^ 
other  ideals,  that  it  has  never  been  i 
toricall^  realized.    It  makes  iti  ippd . 
to  our  imaginative  sympathiei  m  it   i,^ 
character  of  a  restoration  of  the  ^   ^ 
times  of  our  forefathers.    Bat  do  tuM   g, 
can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  hig^   ^ 
classes  of  this  or  any  other  oonntiyp 
formed  a  part  even  mstantlyrMemlni   i^ 
the  one  assigned  to  them  in  this  tbMK   ;; , 
It  is  an  idealization,  grounded  oi  til   ^^ 
conduct  and  character  of  hereandtbM   {-^ 
an    individual.      AH   privileged  s4  i^ 
powerful  classes,  as  such,  hive  mI  jjj 
their  power  in  the  interest  of  theirm  ^ 
selfishness,  and  have  indulged  thiit  |, 
self-importance  in  despising,  and  notil  ^ 
lovingly  caring  for,  those  whoieWjil 
their  estimation,  degraded,  by  \eif 
under  the  necessity  of  working  for  tl» 
benefit.    I  do  not  affirm  that  whit  ki 
always  been  must  always  be,  or  thl 
human  improvement  has  noteDdeiif 
to  correct  tne  intensely  selfish  feeliqa 
•   ■  '  Qghll 


engendered  by  power;  but ._  „^^ 
evil  may  be  lessened,  it  cannot  be  end 
cated,  until  the  power  itself  i«  ^ 
drawn.  This,  at  least,  seems  to  ms« 
deniable,  that  long  before  thesnpeBi 
classes  could  he  sufficiently  imp 
to  govern  in  the  tutekiry  manner 
posed,  the  inferior  classes  wonldbeM 
much  improved  to  be  so  govemei  i 
I  am  quite  sensible  of  all  that  ill} 
ductive  in  the  picture  of  society  wn^ 
this  theory  presents.  Though  the  Ml 
of  it  have  no  prototype  in  the  past,  ttj 
feelings  have.  In  them  Kes  aUW 
there  is  of  reality  in  the  ooncepticl 
As  the  idea  is  essentially  repulsTe  I 
a  society  only  held  together  by  the* 
lations  and  feelings  arising  out  of  fl 
cuniaryinterestSj  so  there  is  8omethii( 
naturally  attractive  in  a  form  of  so(MJ 
abounding  in  strong  personal  attiA 
ments  and  disinterested  self-devotici 
Of  such  feelings  it  must  be  adrnitH 
that  the  relation  of  protector  andg 
tected  has  hitherto  been  the  richi 
source.  The  strongest  attachment^j 
human  beings  in  general,  are  tovtt 
the  things  or  the  persons  that  sttl 
between  them  and  some  dreaded  fi 
Hence,  in  an  age  of  lawless  violjll 
and  inseenrity,  and  general  hwii 
and  roughness  of  manners,  in  vti 
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!th  dangers  and  sufiferings 
to  thoM  who  have  neither 
ig  podtioii  of  their  own, 
m  the  pioteotioii  of  some 
-a  generous  giving  of  pro- 
» grateful  receiving  oi  it, 
gest  ties  which  connect 
I ;  the  feelings  arising  from 
are  their  warmest  feel- 
enthusiasm  and  tender- 
Bt  sensitive  natures  gather 
iXty  on  the  one  part  and 
le  other  are  principles  ex- 
sions.  1  do  not  desire  to 
ese  qualities.  The  error 
reiving,  that  these  virtues 
ts,  like  the  clanship  and 
7  of  the  wandering  Arab, 
.ticallj  to  a  mde  and  im- 
of  the  social  union,  and 
gs  between  protector  and 
ether  between  kings  and 
and  poor,  or  men  and 

0  longer  have  this  beauti- 
laring  character,  where 
}nger  any  serious  dangers 
'  protect.    What  is  there 

state  of  aociety  to  make 
human  beings^ofordinarv 
iourage,  should  glow  with 
latitude  and  devotion  in 
•taction?  The  laws  pro- 
berever  the  laws  do  not 

1  in  their  duty.  To  be 
wer  of  some  one,  instead 
merlj  the  sole  oonditioo 
now,  speaking  generally, 
ation  which  exposes  to 
g.  The  soHsalled  proteo- 
the  only  persons  against 

ordinary  circumstances, 
needed.  The  brutality 
inth  which  every  police 
,  are  those  of  husbands  to 
ents  to  children.  That 
not  prevent  these  atroci- 
only  now  making  a  first 
b  to  repress  and  punish 
Ktter  of  necessity,  but  the 

of  those  by  whom  the 
)  and  administered.  No 
1  who  either  possespes  or 
i  an  independent  liveli- 
1^  any  other  protection 
Lich  the  law  could  and 
This  being  the  case,  it 


argues  great  ignorance  of  human  na* 
ture  to  contbue  taking  for  granted 
that  relations  founded  on  protection 
must  always  sabaitt^  and  not  to  see 
that  the  assumption  of  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  of  the  power  which  beloi^ 
to  it,  without  any  of  the  necessities 
which  justify  it,  must  engender  feelings 
opposite  to  loyalty. 

Of  the  working  men^  at  least  in  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  Europe,  it 
may  be  pronounced  certain,  that  the 
patriarchal  or  paternal  system  of  go- 
vernment is  one  to  which  they  will  not 
again  be  subject.  That  question  was 
decided,  when  they  were  taught  to 
read,  and  allowed  access  to  newspapers 
and  politioal  tracts;  when  dissenting 
preacners  were  suffered  to  go  amone 
them,  and  appeal  to  their  faculties  and 
feelings  in  opposition  to  the  creeds 
professed  ana  countenanced  by  their 
superiors;  when  they  were  OTOught 
together  in  numbers,  to  work  socially 
under  the  same  roof;  when  railways 
enabled  them  to  shift  from  place  to 
place,  and  change  their  patrons  and 
employers  as  easily  as  their  coats; 
when  they  were  encouraged  to  seek  a 
share  in  the  government,  by  means  of 
the  electoral  franchise.  The  working 
classes  have  taken  their  interests  into 
their  own  hands,  and  are  perpetually 
showing  that  they  think  the  interests  of 
their  employers  not  identical  with  their 
own,  but  opposite  to  them.  Some 
among  the  mgher  classes  Hatter  them- 
selves that  these  tendencies  may  be 
counteracted  by  moral  and  religious 
education ;  but  they  have  let  the  time 
go  by  for  giving  an  education  which 
can  serve  their  purpose.  The  principles 
of  the  Reformation  have  reached  as 
low  down  in  society  as  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  poor  will  not  much 
longer  accept  morals  and  religion  of 
other  people's  prescribing.  I  speak 
more  particularly  of  this  country,  espe- 
cially the  town  population,  and  the 
districts  of  the  most  scientific  agricul- 
ture or  the  highest  wages,  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  lilngland.  Amone 
tile  more  inert  and  less  modernized 
agricultural  population  of  the  southern 
counties,  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
gentry  to  retain,  for  dome  time  longer. 
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■omethfng  of  the  Ancient  deference  and 
flubmission  of  the  poor,  by  bribing 
chem  with  high  wages  and  constant 
amployment ;  by  ensuring  them  sup- 
port, and  never  requiring  them  to  do 
anything  which  they  do  not  like.  But 
these  are  two  conations  which  never 
have  been  combined,  and  never  can  be, 
for  long  together.  A  guarantee  of 
subsistence  can  only  be  practically 
kept  up,  when  work  is  enforced,  and 
superfluous  multiplication  restrained, 
by  at  least  a  moral  compulsion.  It  is 
then,  that  the  would-be  revivers  of  old 
times  which  thej  do  not  understand, 
would  feel  practically  in  how  hopeless 
a  task  they  were  engaged.  The  whole 
fabric  of  patriarchal  or  seignorial  in- 
fluence, attempted  to  be  raised  on  the 
foundation  of  caressing  the  poor,  would 
be  shattered  against  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  a  stringent  Poor-law. 


§  2(^It  is  on  a  fiur  other  basis  that 
the  well-being  and  well-doing  of  t|M 
labouring  people  must  henceforth  re8t\ 
The  poor  nave  come  out  of  leading- 
strings,   and    cannot    any  longer   be 
governed  or  treated  like  children.    To 
their  own  qualities  must  now  be  com- 
mended the  care  of  their  destinv.  Modem 
nations  will  have  to  learn  tne  lesson, 
that  the  well-being  of  a  people  must 
exist   by  means  of  the  justice    and 
self-government,   the   SiKaiovifVfi  and 
<y<i)(ppo(Tvvrif  of  the  individual  citizens. 
The  theory  of  dependence  attempts  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  these 
qualities  in  the  dependent  classes.  But 
now,  when  even  in  position  they  are 
becoming  less  and  less  dependent,  and 
their  minds  less  and  less  acquiescent 
in  the  degree  of  dependence  which  re- 
mains, the  virtues  of  independence  are 
those  which  they  stand  in  need  of. 
(^^hatever  advice,  exhortation,  or  guid- 
l  ance  is  held  out  to  the  labouring  classes, 
J  must  henceforth  be  tendered  to  them 
-^^^  as  equals,  and  accepted  by  them  with 
!  their  eyes  open.    The  prospect  of  the 
I  future  depends  on  the  degree  in  which 
'Jihey  can  he  made  rational  beings. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
prospect  other  than  hopeful.  The 
progress  indeedhas  hitherto  been,  and 
still  ia.  slow. 


CHAPTER  VIL    f  2. 

neons  education  going  on  in  'ftc 
of  the  multitude,  which  maybe 
accelerated  and  improved  b]^t 
aids.  The  instruction  obtaine 
newspapers  and  political  tract 
not  be  the  most  solid  kind  of  i 
tion,  but  it  is  an  immense  impiv 
upon  none  at  all.  What  it  dm 
people,  has  been  admirablpr  exei 
dunugthe  cotton  crisis,  in  the 
the  Lancashire  spinners  and  wi 
who  have  acted  with  the  on 
good  sense  and  forbearance  n 
applauded,  simply  becanse, 
readers  of  newspapers,  they  hm 
the  causes  of  the  calamity  whi 
befallen  them,  and  knewtoatit 
no  way  imputable  either  to  ^ 
ployers  or  to  the  Gt>venimeiit 
not  certain  that  their  condack 
have  been  ais  rational  and  exei 
if  the  distress  had  preceded  ti 
taiy  measure  of  fiscal  emaw 
which  gave  existence  to  the 
press.  The  institutions  for) 
and  disonssion,  the  collective 
rations  on  questions  of  Gomm 
rest,  the  trades  unions,  the  ] 
agitation,  all  serve  to  awaken 
spirit,  to  diffiise  variety  of  ideal 
the  mass,  and  to  excite  thooj 
reflection  in  the  more  int 
Although  the  too  early  attain 
political  franchises  by  the  lei 
cated  class  mi^ht  retard,  ini 
promoting,  their  improvemoD 
can  be  httle  doubt  that  it  1 
greatly  stimulated  bv  the  att 
acquire  them.  In  tLe  meant 
working  classes  are  now  pai 
public ;  in  all  discussions  on  n 


general  interest  they,  or  a  p 
them,  are  now  partakers ;  all 
the  press  as  an  instrument  n 
so  happens,  have  them  for  an  a 
the  avenues  of  instruction 
which  the  middle  classes  acqi 
ideas  as  they  have,  are  access! 
l§S4Bt,  the  operatives  in^  ih< 
ith  these  resources,  it  o 
doubted  that  they  will  increi 
telligence,  even  by  their  own 
efforts;  while  there  is  reasoi 
that  great  improvements  bol 
quali^  and  quantitv  of  scho 
But  there  ia  a  sDonta-  Ition  will  be  effected  by  the 
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ttiher  of  Gknremment  or  of  indi-ndnam,    rated  bj  another  change,  which  lies  in  ^ 


•nd  that  the  progress  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  mental  cultivation,  and 
in  the  virtnes  which  are  dependent  on 
it,  'wiU  take  place  more  rapidly,  and 
with  fewer  intermittences  and  aberra- 
tiofna,  than  if  left  to  itself. 

From  this  increase  of  intelligence, 
eereral  effects  may  be  confidently  an- 
ticipated. First:  tnat  they  will  become 
eyen  less  willing  than  at  present  to  be 
led  and  governed,  and  directed  into  the 
way  they  should  gp,  by  the  mere  au- 
thority and  premge  of  superiors.  If 
ifaey  have  not  now,  still  less  will  they 
haye  hereafter^  any  deferential  awe,  or 
religious  principle  of  obedience,  holding 
them  in  mental  subjection  to  a  class 
above  them.  The  theory  of  dependence 
and  protection  will  be  more  and  more 
intolerable  to  them,  and  they  will  re- 
quire that  their  conduct  and  condition 
ahall  be  essentialljr  self-governed.  It 
18,  at  the  same  time,  quite  possible 
that  they  ma^  demand,  in  many  cases, 
the  intervention  of  the  legislature  in 
their  affairs,  and  the  regulation  by  law 
of  yarious  things  which  concern  uiem, 
cAen  under  very  inistaken  Meas  of 
their  interest.  Still,  it  is  their  own 
will,  their  own  ideas  and  suggestions, 
to  which  the  V  will  demand  that  effect 
should  be  given,  and  not  rules  laid 
down  for  them  by  other  ^ople.  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  this,  that  they 
BDOiild  feel  respect  for  superiority  of 
intellect  and  knowledge,  and  aefer 
much  to  the  opinions,  on  any  subject, 
of  those  whom  they  think  well  ac- 
aiiainted  with  it  Such  deference  is 
aeeply  grounded  in  human  nature ;  but 
they  wiU  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
persons  who  are  and  are  not  entitled 
«oit. 


tf  8.    It  appsAiB.iQ_jiie  impossible 
~iemoreas< 


It 
out  that  the  ^crease  of  intelligence,  of 
education,  amhjtiAie  love  of  indepen- 
dence   among    the    working 
must  be  attended  with  a  correi 
growth  of  the  good  sense  whid 


fests  itself  in  pp 

iact,  and  thatr 

will  bear  a  gradtr    ^ 

Id  capital  and  employment.  I  This  most 

desirable  result  would  be  mikdi  accele- 


ident  habits  of  con- 
mulatioUj  therefore, 
ly  dimiipshinf;  ratio 


niipshing  i 
mt.  I  This  I 


theifir^f  line  of  the  best  tendencies  of 
the  time;  the  jTipening.of  industrial 
occupations  ^el^..to  hQth..Re:ceK.  ...The 
sdibe  reasons  which  make  it  no  longer 
necessarjp'  that  the  poor  should  depend 
on  the  rich,  make  it  equallv  unneces- 
sary that  women  should  depend  on 
men,  and  the  least  which  justice  re- 
quires is  that  law  and  custom  should 
not  enforce  dependence  fwhen  the  cor- 
relative protection  has  oecome  super- 
fluous) by  ordaining  that  a  woman, 
who  does  not  happen  to  have  a  provi 
sion  by  inheritance,  shall  have  scarcely 
any  means  open  to  her  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  except  as  a  wife  and  mother. 
Let  women  who  prefer  that  occupation, 
adopt  it ;  but  that  there  should  be  no 
option,  no  other  career  possible  for 
the  CTeat  majority  of  women,  except  in 
the  humbler  departments  of  life,  is  a 
fla^ant^  social  ii\justice.  The  ideas 
and  institutions  by  which  the  accident 
of  sex  is  made  the  ^undwork  of  ai 
ine(][ualitjr  of  legal  rights  and  a  forced 
dissimilarity  of  social  functions,  must 
ere  long  be  recognised  as  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  moral,  social,  and  even 
intellectual  improvement.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  shall  only  indicate, 
among  the  nrobable  ^  consequences  of 
the  industrial  and  social  independence 
of  women,  a  great  diminution  of  the 
evil  of  over-jpopulation.  It  is  by  devot- 
ing one-half  of  the  human  species  to 
that  exclusive  function,  by  making  it 
fill  the  entire  life  of  one  sex,  and  inter- 
weave itself  with  almost  all  the  objects 
of  the  other^  that  the  animal  instinct 
in  question  is  nursed  into  the  dispro- 
portionate preponderance  which  it  nas 
hitherto  exercised  in  human  life. 

§  4.  The  political  consequences  of 
the  increasing  power  and  importance 
of  the  operative  classes,  and  of  the 
growing  ascendancy  of  numbers,  which 
even  in  England  and  under  the  present 
institutions,  is  rapidly  giving  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  at  least  a  negative 
voice  in  the  acts  of  govemment,  aie 
too  wide  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in 
this  place.  But,  confining  ourselves  to 
economical  considerations,  and  notwith- 
standing the  effect  which  improved 


intelligenoe  fa  the  working  olasses, 
together  witii  juBt  Iawb,  may  h*ye  in 
iltering  the  distribution  of  the  produce 
to  their  advantage,  I  cannot  thmk  that 
bhev  will  be  permanentlj  contented 
with  the  oon£tion  of  labouring  for 
(Tages  as  their  ultimate  state.  They 
oaay  be  willing  to  pass  through  the 
slass  of  servants  in  their  way  to  that 
3f  employers ;  but  sot  to  remain  in  it 
Ul  their  lives.  To  begin  as  hired 
labourers,  then  after  a  row  years  to 
work  on  their  own  account,  and  finally 
smploy  others,  is  the  normal  condition 
pf  labourers  in  a  new  oonntry,  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population, 
like  America  or  Australia.  But  in  an 
^Id  and  AiUv  peopled  oonntry,  those 
who  begin  hfe  as  labourers  for  hire,  as 
Bk  general  rule,  continue  such  to  the 
Bud,  unless  they  sink  into  the  still 
lower  grade  of  recipients  of  public 
charity.  In  the  present  stage  of  human 
progress,  when  ideas  of  equality  are 
oaily  spreading  more  widely  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  can  no  longer 
be  cnecked  by  anything  short  of  the 
Butire  suppression  of  printed  discussion 
snd  even  of  freedom  of  speech,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  division  of  the 
human  race  into  two  hereditary  classes, 
employers  and  employed,  can  be  per- 
manently maintained.  The  relation  is 
nearly  as  unsatisfactorj  to  the  payer 
of  wages  as  to  the  receiver.  If  the  neh 
regard  the  poor  as,  by  a  kind  of  natural 
law,  their  servants  and  dependents,  the 
rich  in  their  turn  are  regarded  as  a 
mere  prey  and  pasture  for  the  poor; 
the  subject  of  aemands  and  expecta- 
tions wholly  indefinite,  increasing  in 
extent  with  every  concession  made  to 
them.  The  total  absence  of  regard  for 
justice  or  fairness  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two,  is  as  marked  on  the  side 
of  the  employed  as  on  that  of  the  em- 
ployers. We  look  in  vain  among  the 
working  classes  in  general  for  the  just 
pride  which  will  choose  to  give  good 
work  for  good  wages:  for  the  most 
part,  their  sole  endeavour  is  to  receive 
as  much,  and  return  as  little  in  the 
shape  of  service,  as  possible.  It  will 
sooner  or  later  become  insupportable 
to  the  employing  classes  to  live  in  close 
and  hourly  contact  with  persons  whose 


interests  and  feelingi 
to  them.  Capitalist! 
much  interested  as  lab 
the  operations  of  ind 
footing,  that  those  whc 
may  feel  tlie  same  intc 
which  is  felt  by  thos 
their  own  account. 

The  opinion  exprei 
part  of  tnis  treatise  ] 
landed  properties  and 
tors,  may  nave  made 
cipate  that  a  wide  diff 
in  land  is  the  resource 
for  exempting  at  least 
labourers  from  exclut 
on  labour  for  hire.  Si 
not  my  opinion.  I  in 
form  of  agricultural  ec< 
groundlessly  cried  d< 
greatly  preferable,  i 
effects  on  human  ha] 
labour  in  any  form  in  ^ 
present ;  because  the 
to  population  acts  moi 
shown  by  experience  1 
cious;  and  because,  in 
of  independence,  of  < 
other  than  the  animi 
state  of  a  peasant  p 
superior  to  that  of  ai 
bourer  in  this  or  in  an 
try.  Where  the  form< 
exists,  and  works  on 
factonly,  I  should  regi 
state  of  human  intell 
abolished  in  order  to  i 
other,  under  a  pedanti 
cultural  improvement 
sarily  the  same  in  e^ 
circumstances.  In  a 
of  industrial  improve 
land,  I  should  urge  iti 

E reference  to  an  exo 
ired  labour;  as  a  u 
strument  for  raising  f 
semi-savage  listlessne 
ness,  to  persevering  i 
dent  calculation. 

But  a  people  who  h 
the  large  system  of  { 
in  manufactures  or  in 
not  likely  to  recede  fr* 
population  is  kept  in  ( 
the  means  of  support, 
able  that  thev  sboulc 
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qiMidonablj  more  prodnotiye  on  the 

rnn  of  lar^  induBtrial  enterprises ; 
prodnoe,  if  not  ^ater  absolntely, 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
employed :  the  same  nmnber  of  persons 
can  be  supported  equally  well  with  less 
toil  and  greater  leisure ;  which  will  be 
wholly  an  advantage,  as  soon  as  oiyili 
sation  and  improvement  have  so  &r 
advanced,  that  what  is  a  benefit  to^  the 
whole  shall  be  a  benefit  to  each  indi- 
vidual oomposing  it.  And  in  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question,  which  is  still  more 
important  than  the  economical,  some- 
thing better  should  be  aimed  at  as  the 
goal  of  industrial  improvement,  than 
to  disperse  mankind  over  the  earth  in 
single  families,  each  ruled  internally, 
as  fiunilies  now  are,  by  a  patriarchal 
despot,  and  having  scarcely  any  com- 
mnnity  of  interest,  or  necessary  mental 
oommunion,  with  other  human  bein^ 
The  domination  of  the  head  of  the 
fiumily  over  the  other  members,  in  this 
state  of  things,  is  absolute ;  while  the 
efifect  on  his  own  mind  tends  towards 
concentration  of  all  interests  in  the 
fiunily,  considered  as  an  expansion  of 
seH^  and  absorption  of  all  passions  in 
that  of  exclusive  possession,  of  all  cares 
in  those  of  preservation  and  acquisition. 
As  a  step  out  of  the  merelv  animal 
state  into  the  human,  out  of  reckless 
abandonment  to  brute  instincts  into 
prudential  foresight  and  self-govern- 
ment, this  moral  condition  nuij  be  seen 
without  displeasure.  But  if  public 
spirit,  generous  sentiments,  or  true  jus- 
tice and  equality  are  desired,  associa- 
tion, not  isolation,  of  interests,  is  the 
sdiool  in  which  these  excellences  are 
nurtured.  The  aim  of  improvement 
should  be  not  solely^  to  place  human 
beings  in  a  condition  in  which  they  will 
be  able  to  do  without  one  another,  but 
to  enable  them  to  work  with  or  for  one 
mother  in  relations  not  involving  de- 
pendence. Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
alternative  for  those  who  lived  by  their 
labour,  but  that  of  labouring  either 
each  for  himself  alone,  or  for  a  master. 
Bat  the  civilizing  and  improving  in- 
flnenoes  of  association,  and  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  production  on  a 
laixe  scale,  may  be  obtained  without 
dividing  the  producers  into  two  parties 


with  hostile  interests  and  feelings,  the 
many  who  do  the  work  being  mere 
servants  under  the  command  of  the  one 
who  supplies  the  funds,  and  having  no 
interest  of  their  own  in  the  enterprise 
except  to  earn  their  wages  with  as 
little  labour  as  possible.  The  specula- 
tions and  discussions  of  the  last  fifty 
years^and  the  events  of  the  last  twenty, 
are  aoundantly  conclusive  on  this  point. 
If  the  improvement  which  even  tri- 
umphant military  despotism  has  only 
retarded,  not  stopped,  shall  continue 
its  course,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  statut  of  hired  labourers  will  gra- 
dualljr  tend  to  confine  itself  to  the  de- 
scription of  workpeople  whose  low 
moral  qualities  render  them  unfit  for 
anything  more  independent :  and  that 
the  relation  of  masters  and  workpeople 
will  be  ^praduallv  superseded  by  part- 
nership, m  one  of  two  forms :  in  some 
cases,  association  of  the  labourers  with 
the  capitalist ;  in  others,  and  perhaps 
finally  in  all,  association  of  labourers 
among  themselves. 

§  5.  The  first  of  these  forms  of 
association  has  long  been  practised, 
not  indeed  as  a  rule,  but  as  an  excep- 
tion. In  several  departments  of  Indus' 
try  there  are  alreadv  cases  in  which 
every  one  who  contributes  to  the  work, 
either  bv  labour  or  bv  pecuniary  re- 
sources, nas  a  partner  s  mterest  m  it, 
proportional  to  the  value  of  his  contri- 
bution. It  is  already  a  common  prac- 
tice to  remunerate  those  in  whom  pe- 
culiar trust  is  reposed,  by  means  or  a 
percentage  on  the  profits:  and  cases 
exist  in  which  the  principle  is,  with 
excellent  success,  carried  down  to  the 
class  of  mere  manual  labourers. 

In  the  American  ships  trading  to 
China,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for 
every  sailor  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
profits  of  the  voyage ;  and  to  this  has 
oeen  ascribed  the  general  good  conduct 
of  those  seamen,  and  the  extreme  rarity 
of  any  collision  between  them  and  the 
government  or  people  of  the  country. 
An  instances  in  England,  not  so  w^il 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  is  tliat  of 
the  Cornish  miners.  "  In  Cornwall  the 
mines  are  worked  strictly  on  the  sys- 
tem ofjoint  adventure ;  gangs  of  mineif 
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contracting  with  the  agent,  who  repre- 
lents  the  owner  of  the  mine,  to  execute 
a  certain  portion  of  a  vein,  and  fit  the 
ore  for  market,  at  the  price  of  bo  much 
in  the  pound  of  the  sum  for  which  the 
ore  is  sold.  These  contracts  are  put 
up  at  certain  regular  periods,  generally 
every  two  months,  and  taken  by  a  vo- 
luntary partnership  of  men  accustomed 
to  the  mme.  This  system  has  its  dis- 
advantages, in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty and  irregularity  of  the  earn- 
ings, and  consequent  necessitv  of  living 
for  long  periods  on  credit ;  but  it  has 
advantages  which  more  than  counter- 
balance these  drawbacks.  It  produces 
a  degree  of  intelligence,  independence, 
and  moral  elevation,  which  raise  the 
oondition  and  character  of  the  Cornish 
miner  far  above  that  of  the  generality 
of  the  labouring  class.  We  are  told  by 
Dr.  Barham,  that '  they  are  not  only, 
as  a  class,  intelligent  for  labourers,  but 
men  of  considerable  knowledge.'  Also, 
that  *  they  have  a  character  of  indepen- 
dence, something  American,  the  svs- 
tern  by  which  the  contracts  are  let 
giving  the  takers  entire  freedom  to 
make  arrangements  among  themselves; 
so  that  each  man  foels,  as  a  partner  in 
his  little  firm,  that  he  meets  his  em- 
ployers on  nearly  equal  terms/  .  .  . 
With  this  basis  of  intelligence  and  in- 
dependence in  their  character,  we  are 
not  (Surprised  when  we  hear  that  'a 
very  great  number  of  miners  are  now 
located  on  possessions  of  their  own, 
leased  for  three  lives  or  ninety-nine 
years,  on  which  they  have  built  houses;* 
or  that  *  281, 54U.  are  deposited  in  sav- 
ing banks  in  Cornwall,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  estimated  to  belong  to 
miners.**'* 

Mr.  Babbage,  who  also  gives  an  ac- 
count of  this  system,  observes  that  the 
payment  to  the  crews  of  whaling  ships 
18  governed  by  a  similar  principle ;  and 
that  "  the  profits  arising  from  fishing 
with  nets  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land are  thus  divided :  one-half  the  pro- 
duce belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  boat 

*  Thia  passage  is  fSrom  the  Prise  Essay  on 
the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  National  Dis- 
tress, by  Mr.  Samuel  Laing.  The  extracts 
which  it  includes  are  from  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Children's  EmolAvment 


and  net;  the  other  half  isdtvideak 
equal  jportions  between  the  peiMM 
using  It,  who  are  ahw  bound  to  MUt 
in  repairing  the  net  wheak  leqmred." 
Mr.  Babbage  has  the  great  merit  i 
having  pointed  out  the  practicabi%, 
and  tke  advantage,  of  extending  ui 
principle  to  mannfactoring  indnstiy 
generally.* 

Some  attention  has  been  exdted  br 
an  experiment  of  thia  nature,  eon- 
menced  about  sixteen  yean  ago  bji 
Paris  tradesman,  a  house-painter,  M. 
Leclaire,t  and  described  by  him  in  • 
pamphlet  published  in  tiie  year  18ti. 
M.  Leclaire,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, employs  on  an  average  two  ha- 
dred  workmen,  whom  he  pays  m  tki 
usual  manner,  by  fixed  wagsi  ff 
salaries.  He  assigns  to  himself  oeiidM 
interest  for  his  capital,  a  fixed  aOow- 
ance  for  his  labour  and  reroonsilii% 
as  manager.  At  the  end  of  the  jen; 
the  surplus  profits  are  divided  aao^ 
the  body,  himself  induded,  in  ths  pn- 
portion  of  their  salaries.^  The  reasoM 
by  which  M.  Leclaire  was  led  to  adopt 
this  system  are  highly  instructive. 
Finding  the  oondnct  of  his  wofkmei 
unsatisfactory,  he  first  tried  the  efEbct 
of  giving  higher  wages,  and  by  ^  Iw 
managed  to  obtain  a  body  of  ezoolleot 
workmen,  who  would  not  quit  hii 
service  for  any  other.  "  Having  thuj 
succeeded"  (1  quote  fix>m  an  abstract 
of  the  pamphlet  m  Chambers*  Journal  i* 
**  in  producing  some  sort  of  stabilitr  in 
the  arrangements  of  his  establishment, 
M.  Leclaire  expected,  he  says,  to  enjoT 
greater  peace  of  mind.  In  this,  ho*, 
ever,  he  was  disappointed.  So  long  u 
he  was  able  to  superintend  everytmug 

•  Ewnomjf  qf  Ifaehin^ty  and  Mttmu/jc- 
iures,  3rd  edition,  ch.  26. 

t  His  establishment  is  11,  Rue  Saint 
Georges. 

X  it  appears,  however,  that  the  workma 
whom  M.  Leclaire  had  admitted  to  this  pu<> 
ticipation  of  profits,  were  only  a  poruua 
(rather  less  than  half)  of  the  whole  namkr 
whom  he  employed.  This  is  explained  b/ 
another  part  of  his  system.  M.  Ledain 
pays  the  full  market  rate  of  wages  to  all  ^u 
workmen.  The  shAre  of  pr^t  anigned  m 
them  is,  therefore,  a  clear  additkw  to  Um 
ordinary  gains  of  their  class,  which  he  v«rt 
laudably  uses  as  an  instnuneoc  oi  improir 
ment,  by  making  it  the  reward  of  desert, « 
the  recompense  for  peculiar  trust. 
ft  For  8«9teuib«r  S7.  istf. 
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be  general  concerns  of 
sen  to  its  minutest  de- 
lioja  certain  satisfao- 
;he  moment  that,  owing 
9  of  his  business,  he 
could  be  nothing  more 
re  from  which  orders 
1  to  which  reports  were 
B  former  anxiety  and 
med  upon  him. '  He 
3f  tibe  other  souroei  of 
bich  a  tradesman  is 
scribes  as  an  incessant 
ion  the  losses  arising 
iduct  of  workmen.  An 
I  find  workmen  whose 

his  interests  is  such 
i  perform  two-thirds  of 

work  which  they  are 
ce  the  continual  fretting 
J,  seeing  their  interests 
)ye  themselves  entitled 
at  workmen  are  con- 
ing to  ruin  those  from 
Lve  their  livelihood.  If 
1  were  sure  of  constant 

8  position  would  in  some 
•e  enviable  than  that  of 
ause  he  is  assured  of  a 
;  of  day's  wages,  which 
sther  he  works  much  or 
IB  no  risk,  and  has  no 
>  stimulate  him  to  do  his 
wn  sense  of  duty.    The 

9  other  hand,  depends 
ice  for  his  returns :  his 

of  contmual  irritation 
This  would  no  longer  be 
le  same  extent,  if  the 

master  and  those  of  the 
I  bound  up  with  each 
;ed  by  some  bond  of 
.y,  such  as  that  which 
ined  hj  the  plan  of  a 
of  profits." 

first  year  during  whicn 
szpenment  was  in  com- 
1,  the  success  was  re- 
»t  one  of  his  journeymen 

many  as  three  hundred 
in  that  year  less  than 
uid  some  considerably 
;hest  rate  of  daily  wages 
ncs,  or  1200  francs  for 

remaining  300  francs, 
lave  been  the  smallest 


amount  which  any  journeyman  who 
worked  that  number  of  days,  obtained 
as  his  proportion  of  the  surplus  profit. 
M.  Leclaire  describes  in  strong  terms 
the  improvement  which  was  already 
manifest  in  the  habits  and  demeanour 
of  his  workmen,  not  merely  when  at 
work,  and  in  their  relations  with  their 
employer,  but  at  other  times  and  in 
other  relations,  showing  increased  re- 
spect both  for  others  and  for  themselves. 
M.  Chevalier,  in  a  work  published  in 
1848,*  stated  on  M.  Leclaire 's  autho- 
rity, that  the  increased  zeal  of  the 
workpeople  continued  to  be  a  full  com- 
pensation to  him,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  for  the  share  of  profit  which 
he  renounced  in  their  favour.  And 
M.  Villiaume,  in  1867,t  observes:  — 
"  Though  he  has  always  kept  himself 
free  from  the  frauds  which  are  but  too 
frequent  in  his  profession,  he  has  always 
been  able  to  hold  his  ground  against 
competition,  and  has  ac<]^uired  a  hand- 
some competency,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
linquishment of  so  great  a  portion  of 
his  profits.  Assuredly  he  has  only  been 
thus  successful  because  the  unusual 
activity  of  his  workpeople,  and  the 
watch  which  they  kept  over  one  an 
other,  have  compensated  him  for  the 
sacrifice  he  made  in  cuntenting  himself 
with  only  a  share  of  the  gain/'ij: 

*  Letter»  on  the  Orgamzation  9f  Labour, 
letter  14. 

t  New  TreoHso  o»  PolUieal  JSeonomm. 

X  At  thepreient  time  (1865),  M.  LeoUdre's 
•stablishment  ia  conducted  on  *  somewhat 
altered  system,  though  the  principle  of 
dividing  the  profits  is  maintained.  There 
are  now  throe  partners  in  the  concern : 
M.  Leclaire  himself  one  other  person  (M. 
Defoumaux),  and  a  Provident  Society 
(Society  de  Seoours  Mutuels),  of  which  all 
persons  in  liis  employment  are  the  members. 
(Tills  Society  owns  an  excellent  library,  and 
has  scientific,  technical,  and  other  lectures 
regularly  delivered  to  it) .  Eaeh  of  the  thres 
partners  has  100,000  ftanos  invested  in  the 
concern;  M.  Leclaire  having  advanced  to 
the  Provident  Society  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  original  insufBciency  of 
their  own  funds.  The  partnership^  on  the 
part  of  the  Society,  is  limited;  on  that  of 
Bi.  Leclaire  and  M.  Defoumauz,  unlimited. 
These  two  receive  6000  francs  ('2401.)  per 
annum  each  as  wages  of  superintendence. 
Of  the  annual  profits  they  receive  half, 
though  owning  two-tiiirds  of  the  capital. 
The  remaining  half  belongs  to  the  employes 
and  workpeople ;  two-fifths  of  it  being  paid 
to  the  Provident  Sooietjr*  and   the  etiitr 
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The  beneiScent  example  set  by  M. 
Leclaire  baa  been  followed,  with  bril- 
liant sucoess,  by  other  employers  of 
labour  on  a  large  scale  at  Tans ;  and 
I  annex,  from  the  work  last  referred  to 
(one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able 
treatises  on  political  economy  prodnced 
by  the  present  generation  of  the  po- 
litical economists  of  France),  some 
signal  examples  of  the  economical 
and  moral  benefit  arising  from  this 
admirable  arrangement.* 

three-flftha  divided  among  the  body.  M. 
Leclaire,  however,  now  reaervei  to  himself 
the  right  of  deciding  who  shall  share  in  the 
distribution,  and  to  what  amount;  only 
binding  himself  ne? er  to  retain  any  part,  but 
to  bestow  whatever  has  not  been  awarded  to 
Individuals,  on  the  Provident  Society.  It  is 
fiirther  provided  that  in  cose  of  the  retire- 
ment of  both  the  private  partners,  the  good- 
will and  plant  shall  become,  without  pay- 
ment, the  property  of  the  Society. 

*  **  In  March  1847,  M.  Paul  Dnpoat,  the 
head  of  a  Paris  printing-office,  had  the  idea 
of  taking  his  workmen  into  partnership  by 
assigning  to  them  a  tenth  of  the  profits.  He 
habituidly  employs  three  hundred;  two 
hundred  of  them  on  piece  work,  and  a 
hundred  by  the  day.  He  also  employs  a 
hundred  extra  hands,  who  are  not  included 
in  tlie  association.  The  portion  of  profit 
which  falls  to  the  workmen  doee  not  bring 
thera  in,  on  the  average,  more  than  the 
amount  of  a  fortnight's  wages ;  but  they  re- 
ceive their  ordinary  pay  according  to  the 
rates  established  in  all  the  great  Paris  print- 
ing offices ;  and  have,  besides,  the  advantage 
of  medical  attendance  in  illness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  association,  and  a  franc  and  a 
half  per  day  while  incapacitated  for  work. 
The  workmen  cannot  draw  out  their  share 
of  profit  except  on  quitting  the  association. 
It  is  left  at  interest,  (sometimes  invested  in 
the  public  funds)  and  forms  an  accumulating 
reserve  of  savings  for  its  owners. 

**  M.  Dupout  and  his  partners  find  this  as- 
sociation a  source  of  great  additional  profit 
to  them :  the  workmen,  on  their  side,  con- 
gratulate themselves  daily  on  the  happy  idea 
jf  their  employer.  Several  of  them  have  by 
their  exertions  caused  the  establishment  to 
gain  a  gold  medal  m  1849,  and  an  honorary 
medal  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1856  : 
some  even  have  personally  received  the  re- 
compense of  their  inventions  and  of  their 
labours.  Under  an  ordinary  employer,  these 
excellent  people  would  not  have  had  leisure 
to  prosecute  their  inventions,  unless  by  leav- 
ing the  whole  honour  to  one  who  was  not  the 
author  of  them :  but,  associated  as  they  were, 
if  the  employer  had  been  unjust,  two  hun- 
dred met)  would  have  obliged  him  to  repair 
the  wrong. 

"  I  liave  visited  this  eetablishment,  and 
have  been  able  to  see  for  myself  the  improve- 
ment which  the  partnership  produces  in  the 
kahiu  of  the  workpeople. 


Until  the  passing  oC  the  IhM 
Liability  Act,  it  was  held  that  a 
arrangement  similar  to  M.  Leclairali 
wonldliaYe  been  impossible  in  Englaod, 
as  the  workmen  ooold  not,  in  tb 
previons  state  of  the  law,  hate  bM 
associated  in  the  profits  without  beiig 
liable  for  losses.  One  of  the  muj 
benefits  of  that  great  legislative  in- 
provement,  has  been  to  render  partMr- 
ships  of  this  description  possibb:  and 
we  may  now  hope  to  see  them  carried 

**  Bi.  Gisqnet,  formerly  Prefect  of  FoHm. 
has  long  been  the  proprietor  of  an  oil  msae- 
factory  at  St.  Donia»  tho  moot  important  «oi 
in  France  next  to  that  of  M.  I>arblaj,  of  C«^ 
beU.  When  in  1848  ho  took  the  penoed 
management  of  it,  he  found  workmen  wb 
got  drunk  soveral  days  in  tho  week,  mi 
daring  their  work  sung,  uaok^d,  and  mm^ 
times  quarrellod  with  ono  another.  Mm; 
nnsuocessful  attempts  had  boon  made  toika 
this  state  of  things:  ho  acoompUabed  it  by 
forbidding  his  workmen  to  get  dmnk  m 
working  days,  on  pain  of  dlsmtnal,  and  a 
the  same  time  promiaing  to  ahart  with  thai, 
by  way  of  annual  gratuity,  five  per  ecotsf 
his  not  profits,  in  shares  proportieoad  a 
wagei,  which  are  flxod  at  tho  current  rsMi 
From  that  timo  tho  reformation  has  beta 
complete,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  hmdni 
workmen  full  of  seal  and  devotion.  Tbdr 
comforts  have  been  inereased  by  what  tkty 
have  ceased  to  spend  in  drink,  and  what  the; 
gain  by  their  punctuality  at  woi%.  The  tih 
nual  gratuity  has  amounted,  on  the  averifa 
to  the  equivalent  of  six  weeks'  wages. 

**  M.  Beslay,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  from  1830  to  1839.  and  aflerwark 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  has  founded  «n 
important  manufactory  of  steam  engines  tt 
Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  of  the  Temple.  H« 
has  taken  his  workpeople  into  partnersbp 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  1847,  and  titer^' 
tract  of  association  is  one  of  the  meet  ouii>> 
plete  which  have  been  made  between  mt- 
ployers  and  workpeople." 

The  practical  sagacity  of  Chinese  eaa- 
grants  long  i^  suggested  to  them,  acconl;n{ 
to  the  report  of  a  recent  visitor  to  MAUilU.  s 
similar  constitution  of  the  relation  becwe«n 
an  employer  and  labourers.  *'  In  \heti% 
Chinese  shops"  (at  Manilla)  **the  ovntf 
usually  engages  all  the  activity  of  his  coonti?* 
men  employed  by  him  in  them,  by  ipvinf 
each  of  them  a  share  in  the  prufits  of  the  coo* 
cem,  or  in  fact  by  making  them  all  mal 
partners  in  the  business,  of  which  hs  d 
course  takes  care  to  retain  the  lion's  thara 
so  that  while  doing  good  for  him  by  mansfinf 
it  well,  they  are  also  benefiting  themselvM. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  principle  camt^ 
that  it  is  usual  to  give  even  their  oooIm  s 
share  hi  the  profits  of  the  business  in  Use  «< 
fixed  wages,  and  the  plan  appear*  to  mH 
their  temper  well ;  for  although  they  srt  is 
general  most  complete  eye>eervants  wtaff 
workinr  for  •  fixed  wage,  they  are  feead  » 
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into  practice.  Messrs.  Brings,  of  tlie 
Wbitwood  and  Methlej  Colueriet,  near 
N<»inanton  in  Yorkshire,  have  taken 
the  first  step.  They  have  issued  a 
I»op06al  to  woii:  those  collieries  hy  a 
oompany,  two-thirds  of  the  cai)ital  of 
which  they  will  themselves  continue  to 
hold,  bat  will  in  the  allotment  of  the 
remaining^  third  give  the  preference  to 
the  "  officiab  and  operatives  employed 
in  the  concern,"  and,  what  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  will  propose  to  the 
shareholders  that  whenever  the  annual 
profit  exceeds  10  per  cent,  one-half  the 
excess  shall  be  divided  amon^  the 
workpeople  and  employes,  whether 
sharonolders  or  not,  in  proportion  to 
their  earnings  during  the  year.  It  is 
highly  honourable  to  these  important 
employers  of  labour  to  have  initiated  a 
system  so  full  of  benefit  both  to  the' 
<^rative8  employed  and  to  the  general 
mterest  oi  social  improvement;  and 
they  ex^ness  no  more  than  a  just  con- 
fidence m  the  principle  when  they  say, 
that  "  the  adoption  of  the  mode  of  ap- 
nropriation  thus  recommended  would, 
It  is  believed,  add  so  great  an  element 
of  success  to  the  undertaking  as  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders.*' 

§  6.  The  form  of  association,  how^ 
ever,  which  if  mankind  continue  to 
improve,  must  be  expected  in  the  end 
to  predominate,  is  not  that  which  can 
exist  between  a  capitalist  as  chief, 
and  workpeople  without  a  voice  in  the 


ing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  hibonrers  -, 
wmch  is  even  now  imagined  by  many 
persons,  and  pretended  by  more,  both 
m  England  and  on  the  Continent,  to 
be  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Social- 
ism. But  there  is  a  capacity  of  exertion 
and  self-denial  in  the  masses  of  man- 
kind, which  is  never  known  but  on  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  it  is  appealed 
to  in  the  name  of  some  great  laea  or 
elevated  sentiment.  Such  an  appeal 
was  made  by  the  French  Bevolution  of 
1848.  For  the  first  time  it  iJien  seemed 
to  the  intelligent  and  generous  of  the 
working  classes  of  a  great  nation,  that 
they  had  obtained  a  government  who 
sincerely  desired  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  many,  and  who  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  their  natural  and  legiti- 
mate state  to  be  instrumento  of  pro- 
duction, worked  for  the  benefit  of  the 
possessors  of  capital.  Under  this  en- 
couragement, toe  ideas  sown  by  So- 
cialist writers,  of  an  emancipation  of 
labour  to  be  effected  by  means  of 
association,  throve  and  fructified ;  and 
man^  working  people  came  to  the  re- 
solution, not  only  that  they  would 
work  tor  one  another,  instead  of 
working  for  a  master  tradesman  or 
manufacturer,  but  that  they  would 
also  free  themselves,  at  whatever  cost 
of  labour  or  privation,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying,  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry,  a  heavy  tribute 
for  the  use  of  capital ;  that  they  would 
extinguish  this  tax,  not  by  robbing  the 
■uu  wuijiL^v|fAo  TVAbtxuub  a  TUiuo  lu  iLLfs  kCapitaliste  of  what  they  or  their  pre- 
management,  but  the  association  of  jfiecessors  had  acquired  by  labour  and 
the  labourers  themselves  on  terms  of  Ipreseryed  by  economy,  but  by  honestly 
eqnality,  collectively  owning  the  capital  (acquiring  capital  for  themselves.  If 
with  wmch  they  carry  on  their  opera-  pnly  a  few  operatives  had  attempted 
tions,   and   working   under  managers  jthis  arduous  tesk,  or  if,  while  many 


elected  and  removable  by  themselves. 
So  long  as  this  idea  remained  in  a 
state  of  theory,  in  the  writings  of  Owen 
or  of  Louis  Blanc,  it  may  have  ap- 
peared, to  the  common  modes  of  judg- 
ment, incapable  of  being  realized,  and 
not  Hkely  to  be  tried  unless  by  seizing 
on  the  existing  capital,  and  confiscat- 

be  most  industrious  and  useful  ones  when 
Interested  even  for  the  smallest  share."— 
MeMicking'i  Eecollectiom  qf  Manilla  and  th4 
FhUippinet    during  1848,   184l».    and  1850, 

FJI 


attempted  it,  a  few  only  had  succeeded, 
their  success  might  have  been  deemed 
to  furnish  no  argument  for  their  sys- 
tem as  a  permanent  mode  of  industrial 
organization.  But,  excluding  all  tlie 
instances  of  failure,  there  exist  or  e^ 
isted  a  short  time  ago,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  successful,  and  many  emi- 
nently [prosperous,  associations  of  ope- 
ratives in  Paris  alone,  besides  a  con> 
siderabie  number  in  the  departmonts. 
An  instructive  sketeh  of  their  history 
and  principles  has  been  published, 
H  H 
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under 

Workpeople  Manufiicturing  and  Agri- 
cultural,  by  H.  Fengaeraj :  and  as  it 
is  frequently  affirmea  in  English  news- 
papers that  the  associations  at  Paris 
have  failed,  bj  writers  who  appear  to 
mistake  the  predictions  of  their  enemies 
at  their  first  formation  for  the  testi- 
monies of  subsequent  experience,  I 
think  it  important  to  show  hy  quota- 
tions from  M.  Feugueray's  volume, 
strengthened  by  still  later  testimonies, 
that  uiese  representations  are  not  only 
wide  of  the  truth,  but  the  extreme  con- 
trary of  it. 

The  capital^  of  most  of  the  associa- 
tions was  ori^nally  confined  to  the  few 
tools  belonging  to  the  founders,  and 
the  small  sums  which  could  be  col- 
lected from  their  savings,  or  which 
were  lent  to  them  by  other  workpeople 
as  poor  as  themselves.  In  some  cases, 
however,  loans  of  capital  were  made  to 
them  by  the  republican  ^vemment : 
but  the  associations  which  obtained 
these  advances,  or  at  least  which  ob- 
tained them  before  the^  had  already 
achieved  success,  are,  it  appears,  in 
general  W  no  means  the  most  pros- 
perous. The  most  Etriking  instances 
of  prosperity  are  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but 
their  own  slender  means  and  the  small 
loans  of  fellow-workmen,  and  who  lived 
on  bread  and  water  while  the^  devoted 
the  whole  surplus  of  their  gams  to  the 
formation  of  a  capital.  "  Often,"  says 
M.  Feuguerav,*  "  there  was  no  money 
at  all  in  hand,  and  no  wages  could  be 
paid.  The  goods  did  not  go  off,  the 
payments  dia  not  come  in,  bills  could 
not  get  discounted,  the  warehouse  of 
materials  was  empty ;  they  had  to  sub- 
mit to  privation,  to  reduce  all  expenses 
to  the  minimum,  to  live  sometimes  on 
bread  and  water.  .  .  .  It  is  at  the  price 
of  these  hardships  and  anxieties  that 
men  who  began  with  hardly  any  re- 
source but  their  good  will  and  their 
hands,  succeeded  in  creating  customers, 
in  acquiring  credit,  forming  at  last  a 
joint  capital,  and  thus  founding  asso- 
ciati(m8  whose  futurity  now  seems  to 
be  aHsured." 

I  will  quote  at  length  the  remark.  I 
*  P.  112.  I 


able  histoiy  of  one  of 
tions.* 

"The  necessity  of  a  largs  oantil 
for  the  establishment  of  a  piaaoM 
manu&ctory  was  bo  fiolly  recogiUNd 
in  the  trade,  that  in  1848  the  dc£galH 
of  several  hundred  workmen  who  M 
combined  to  form  a  great  assodatia, 
solicited  from  the  government  a  iiib?» 
tion  of  300,000  francs  [12,0002.],  befl« 
a  tenth  i>art  of  the  whole  sum  voted  hj 
the  National  Assembly.  I  rsmsDlw 
that  as  one  of  the  Commismon  ohaind 
with  the  distribution  of  the  fiiii£  1 
tried  in  vain  for  two  hours  to  ooEviDce 
the  two  delegates  with  whcnn  tki 
Commission  conferred,  that  their  re- 
quest was  exorbitant.  They  answered 
imperturbabiy,  that  their  Ixade  wii  i 
peculiar  one ;  that  the  associatioo  oonU 
'only  have  a  chance  of  success  on  aven 
large  scale  and  with  a  oonsidenliM 
capital;  that  800,000  francs  w«n  tki 
smallest  sum  which  oould  sofBoe  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  reduce  the  de- 
mand by  a  single  boo.  The  Commii- 
sion  refused. 

"Now,  after  this  refiisal,  the  project 
of  a  great  association  being  abandoned, 
what  happened  was  tlus.  Fourteei 
workmen,  and  it  is  singular  that  *ww»g 
them  was  one  of  the  two  delegates,  n- 
solved  to  set  up  by  themselves  a  piano- 
forte-making association.  The  pnj«ct 
was  hazardous  on  the  part  of  men  who 
had  neither  money  nor  credit :  bat 
faith  does  not  reason — it  acts. 

"  Our  fourteen  men  therefore  weii.  to 
work,  and  I  borrow  fi*om  an  excellent 
article  by  M.  Cochut  in  the  National, 
the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  attest, 
the  following  account  of  their  first  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Some  of  them,  who  had  worked  oo 
their  own  account,  brought  with  them 
in  tools  and  materials  the  value  of  aUmt 
2000  fi^cs  [802.1.  There  was  needed 
besides  a  circulating  capital.  Escti 
member,  not  without  d&culty.  ms- 
naged  to  subscribe  10  francs  [Ss].  A 
certain  number  of  workmen  not  in- 
terested in  the  society  gave  their  »J- 
hesion  by  bringing  small  contribution* 
On  March  10,  1849,  a  sum  of  2W4 
francs  [92.  8s.  7 Id.]  haying  been  ibs^ 
•  Pp.  118-ie. 
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iaedythe  asiociation  was  declared  oon- 
■titated. 

'*  This  sum  was  not  even  sufficient 
for  setting  up,  and  for  the  small  ex- 
penses required  firom  day  to  day  for  the 
service  of  a  workshop.  There  being 
nothing  left  for  wages,  nearly  two 
months  elapsed  without  their  touching 
a  fiurthilg.  Mow  did  they  subsist  during 
this  interval  ?  As  workmen  live  when 
oat  of  employment,  by  sharing  the  por- 
tion of  a  comrade  woo  is  in  work ;  by 
selling  or  pawning  bit  by  bit  the  few 
articles  they  possess 

"They  had  executed  some  orders. 
They  received  the  payment  on  the  4th 
of  May.  That  day  was  for  them  like 
a  victory  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign, 
and  ihej  determined  to  celebrate  it. 
After  nayin^  all  debts  that  had  fiEJlen 
dne,  tne  dividend  of  each  member 
amounted  to  6  francs  61  centimes. 
Thev  agreed  to  allow  to  each  5  francs 
r4s.  J  on  account  of  hib  wag'es,  and  to 
devote  the  surplus  to  a  fraternal  repast. 
The  fourteen  shareholders,  most  of 
whom  had  not  tasted  wine  lor  a  year 
past,  met,  along  with  their  wives  and 
ohilaren.  They  expended  82  bctis 
[1«.  4d.]  per  family.  This  day  is  still 
spoken  of  11  their  workshops  with  an 
emotion  which  it  is  difficult  not  to 
share. 

"  For  a  month  longer  U  w^  neces- 
sary to  content  themselves  with  the  re- 
oeipt  of  five  francs  per  week.  In  the 
course  of  June  a  baker,  either  from 
love  of  music  or  on  speculation,  offered 
to  buy  a  piano,  paying  for  it  in  bread. 
The  bargain  was  made  at  the  price  of 
480  francs.  It  was  a  piece  of  good 
hdc  to  the  association.  They  had 
now  at  least  what  was  indispensable. 
They  determined  not  to  reckon  the 
bread  in  the  account  of  wages.  Each 
ate  according  to  his  appetite,  or  rather 
to  that  of  his  family ;  for  the  married 
ihareholders  were  allowed  to  take  away 
bread  freely  for  their  wives  and 
children. 

"  Meanwhile  the  association,  being 
composed  of  excellent  workmen,  gra- 
laaily  surmounted  the  obstacles  and 
nrivations  which  had  embarrassed  its 
itarting.  Its  account-books  offer  the 
oest  proof  of  the  progress  which  its 


pianos  had  made  in  the  estimation  of 
buyers.  From  August  1849  the 
weekly  contingent  rises  to  10, 15,  and 
20  francs  per  week ;  and  this  last  sum 
does  not  represent  all  their  profits,  each 
partner  having  left  in  the  common 
stock  much  more  than  he  received  from 
it.  Indeed  it  is  not  by  the  sum  which 
the  member  receives  weekly  that  his 
situation  can  be  judged,  but  by  the 
share  acquired  in  the  ownership  of  a 
property  already  considerable.  The 
following  was  the  position  of  the  as- 
sociation when  it  took  stock  on  the 
80th  December  1850. 

"  At  this  period  the  number  of  share- 
holders was  thirty-two.  Large  work- 
shops and  warehouses,  rented  for  2000 
francs,  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
busineks. 

Fn.  Cduts 
loJttpenodnt  of  tools,  valued  St     6,922    60 
They  possessed  in  goods  and 

«Mipe<JiaU/  in  materiais,  the 

value  of S2,972    2U 

They  had  in  cash 1,021    10 

in  bills 3,540 

Th«re  iras  due  to  them*     .    .     5,861    90 

They  had  thus  to  their  credit     39,317    88 

Against  this  are  only  to  be  de- 
bited 4737  francs  86  centimes 
due  to  creditors,  and  1650 
franos  to  eighty  adherents  ;t 
inoU 6,387   86 


ReiKJiiulDS    ....  32,930    02 
[^1319  43.] 

which  formed  their  indivisible  oapital 
and  the  reserve  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers. At  this  period  the  association 
had  76  pianos  under  construction,  and 
received  more  orders  than  they  could 
execute." 

From  a  later  report  we  learn  that  this 
society  subsequently  divided  itseff  into 
two  separate  associations,  one  of  which, 
in  1854,  already  possessed  a  circulating 
capital  of  56,000  francs^  [2240Z.].  In 
1863  its  total  capital  was  65202. 

*  **  The  last  two  items  consisted  of  safe 
securities,  nearly  all  of  which  have  since  been 
realised." 

t  **  These  adherenu  are  workmen  of  the 
trade,  who  subscribed  small  sums  to  the  asso- 
ciation at  its  commencement :  a  portion  of 
them  were  reimbursed  in  the  beginning  of 
1861.  The  sum  due  to  creditors  has  also 
been  much  reduced  t  on  the  '23rd  of  April  it 
only  amounted  to  113  francs  59  centimes.*' 

I  Article  by  M.  Oherbulies  on  **  Opera* 
HH2 
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The  same  admirable  qualities  hy 
which  the  aasociatioiiB  were  carried 
through  their  early  struggles,  main- 
tained them  in  their  increasing  pros- 
perity. Their  rules  of  discipline,  in- 
stead of  being  more  lax,  are  stricter 
than  those  of  ordinary  workshops ;  but 

tive  Asflociations,"  in  the  Journal  dei  JBcono- 
mistea  for  November  1860. 

I  sabjoin,  ftrom  M.  Villiaum^  and  M.  Cher- 
buliez,  detailed  particulars  of  other  emi- 
nently successful  experiments  by  associated 
workpeople. 

•*  We  will  first  cite,**  says  M.  Cherbnliex, 
*<as  having  attained  its  object  and  arrived  at 
a  definitive  result,  the  Association  Remquet, 
of  the  Rue  Garancidre,  at  Paris,  whose 
founder,  in  1848,  was  a  foreman  in  M.  Re- 
nouard's  printing  establishment.  That  firm 
being  under  the  necessity  of  winding  up,  he 
mroposedto  his  fellow- workmen  to  join  with 
him  in  continuing  the  enterprise  on  their  own 
account,  asking  a  subvention  fh>m  the  go- 
vernment to  cover  the  purchase-money  of 
the  business  and  the  first  expenses.  Fifteen 
of  them  accepted  the  proposal,  and  formed 
an  association,  whose  statutes  fixed  the  wages 
for  every  kind  of  work,  and  provided  for  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  working  capital  by  a 
deduction  of  26  per  cent  from  ail  waKes  and 
salaries,  on  which  deduction  no  dividend  or 
interest  was  to  be  allowed  during  the  ten 
yeara  that  the  association  was  intended  to 
last.  Remquet  asked  and  obtained  for  him- 
self the  entire  direction  of  the  enterprise,  at 
a  very  moderate  fixed  salary.  At  the  wind- 
ing up,  the  entire  profits  were  to  be  divided 
among  all  the  members,  proportionally  to 
their  share  ir  the  capital,  that  is,  to  the  work 
they  had  done.  A  subvention  of  80,000  francn 
was  granted  by  the  State,  not  without  great 
difficulty,  and  on  very  onerous  conditions. 
In  spite  of  these  conditions,  and  of  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  resulting  from  the 
political  situation  of  the  country,  the  asso- 
ciation prospered  so  well,  that  on  the  ^vind- 
Ing  up,  after  repaying  the  advance  made  by 
the  State,  it  was  in  possession  of  a  clear  ca- 
pital of  155,000  fi*ancs  [6200/.],  the  division  of  i 
which  gave  on  the  average  between  ten  and  I 
eleven  francs  to  each  partner;  7000  being  | 
the  smallest  and  18,000  the  largest  share. 

"The  Fraternal  Association  of  Working 
Tinmen  and  Lainpmakers  had  been  founded 
in  March  1848  by  500  operatives,  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  trade.  This 
first  attempt,  inspired  by  unpractical  ideas,  ; 
not  having  survived  the  fatal  days  of  June,  a  I 
new  association  was  formed  of  more  modest 
proportions.  Originally  composed  of  forty 
members,  it  commenced  business  in  1849  with 
a  capital  composed  of  the  subscriptions  of  its 
members,  without  asking  for  a  subvention. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  which  reduced  the 
number  of  partners  to  three,  then  brought  it 
back  to  fotu*teen,  then  again  sunk  it  to  three, 
it  end'.d  by  keeping  together  forty-six  mem- 
bers, who  quietly  remodelled  their  statutes 
m  tht^  points  which  •xperience  liad  shown 


being  rules  8«lf-impo«ed,  Car  the  miai- 
fest  good  of  the  community,  and  not 
for  the  convenience  of  an  employer 
regarded  as  having  an  opposite  intone 
they  are  far  more  scrupiuoudy  obejed, 
and  the  voluntary  OTOdience  carriei 
with  it  a  sense  of^  personal  worth  uid 

to  be  fisiilty,  and  tb«lr  ntimb«r  hairing  beei 
raised  by  successive  stops  to  loe,  they  pos- 
sessed, in  1858,  a  Joint  property  of  60^001 
francs,  and  were  in  a  oondition  to  divide  ai> 
nually  20,000  francs. 

"  The  Association  of  Operative  Jewelte^ 
the  oldest  of  all,  had  been  founded  fai  1831 17 
eight  workmen,  with  a  capital  of  SCO  tnm 
[8;.]  derived  from  their  united  savinaa.  A 
subvention  of  24,000  fk^ncs  enabled  thca  ta 
1849  greatly  to  extend  their  operations,  vhkk 
in  1858  had  already  attained  the  valasrf 
140,000  franos,  and  gave  to  each  partnar  m 
annual  dividend  equal  to  doable  his  wam." 

The  following  are  firom  Bi.  VlUiaoml:- 

"  After  the  insurrection  of  June  1848.  vok 
was  suspended  in  the  Faubourg  Hi,  Antoias, 
which,  as  we  know,  is  principally  ooeamci 
by  fUmiture-makers.  Some  operative  ti» 
chair  makers  made  an  appeal  to  thoce  whi 
might  be  wilUng  to  combine  with  them.  Oak 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  eomposingthetndi, 
four  hundred  gave  in  their  namesw  But  ca* 
pital  being  wanting,  nine  of  the  most  sealoai 
began  the  association  with  all  that  Xbn  pi)S> 
sessed ;  being  a  value  of  360  flrancs  in  tooli^ 
and  136  franos  20  centimes  in  monw. 

'*  Their  good  taste,  honesty  and  ponotMU^ 
having  increased  their  business,  they  soss 
numbered  108  members.  They  received  ftva 
the  State  an  advance  of  *i5.000  tnnea,  nin- 
bursable  in  14  years  by  way  of  annuity,  witk 
interest  at  3}  per  cent. 

"  In  1857  the  number  of  partners  is  86,  tlv 
auxiliaries  average  100.  All  the  partnen 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  council  of  eight  mem- 
bers, and  a  manager  whose  name  repreaenu 
the  firm.  The  distribution  and  superint*> 
dence  of  all  the  works  is  entrusted  to  foren.efl 
chosen  by  the  manager  and  council.  Then 
is  a  foreman  to  every  20  or  25  workmen. 

"  The  payment  is  by  the  piece,  at  rates  ds- 
termined  ir  general  assembly.  The  eamina 
vary  from  3  to  7  francs  a  day,  accordioc  to 
seal  and  ability.  The  average  is  60  franc* 
[2/.]  a  fortnight,  and  no  one  gains  much  I«s 
than  40  francs  per  fortnight,  whUe  many  «« 
80.  Some  of  th  e  carvers  and  mouldov  mskt 
as  much  as  100  francs,  being  200  francs  -V; 
a  month.  Each  binds  himself  to  work  lH 
hours  per  fortnight,  equal  to  ten  per  ds.«- 
By  the  regulations,  every  hour  short  of  tbs 
number  subjects  the  delinquent  to  a  psnaltr 
of  10  centimes  [one  penny]  per  hoar  op  io 
thirty  hours,  and  15  centimes  [H^.l  bevor.l 
The  object  of  this  rule  was  to  aboU«h  Ssus 
iMonday,  and  it  succeeded  in  its  eflfbrt.  Fee 
the  last  two  years  the  conduct  of  the  mem. 
hers  has  been  so  good,  that  fines  have  uLm 
into  disuse. 

"  Though  the  partners  started  with  cclj 
369  francs,  tlie  va)*M  of  the  plant  iKst  * 
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cKgnitj.  Witli  wonderfdl  rapidity  the 
associated  workpeople  have  learnt  to 
correct  those  of  the  ideas  they  set  out 
with,  which  are  in  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  reason  and  experience. 
Almost  all  the  associations,  at  first,  ex- 
olnded  piece-work,  and  gave  equal 
wages  wnether  the  work  done  was  more 

OhATonne,  Oonr  8t.  Joseph,  Fanboarf  St. 
Antoine)  already  in  1851  amounted  to  6718 
firwQoa,  and  the  assets  of  the  association, 
dabts  due  to  them  included,  to  24,000  francs. 
Sinoa  then  the  association  has  become  still 
nuMre  floorishing^  having  resisted  all  the  at- 
tempts made  to  impede  its  progress.  It  does 
tha  largest  business,  and  is  ue  most  con- 
sidered^ of  all  the  houses  in  Paris  in  the  trade. 
Its  business  amounts  to  400,000  francs  a  year." 
Its  inrentorT  in  December  1856  showed,  ao- 
eordhig  to  M.  Villiaum^,  a  balance  of  100,398 
francs  90  centimes  in  favour  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  it  possessed,  he  says,  in  realitj-, 
125,000  frames. 

Bat  the  most  important  association  of  all 
is  that  of  the  Masons.  **  The  Association  of 
Kaaons  was  founded  August  10th,  1848.  Its 
address  is  Bue  St.  Tictor,  166.  Its  number  of 
members  is  86,  and  its  audliaries  from  three 
to  four  hundred.  There  wre  two  managers, 
ona  for  the  building  department,  the  otherfor 
the  pecuniary  adxmnistration  :  these  are  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  master-masons  in  Paris, 
and  are  content  with  a  moderate  salaiT.  This 
•ssooiatkm  has  lately  constructed  uiree  or 
four  of  the  most  remarkable  mansions  in  the 
metropolis.  Though  it  does  its  work  more 
•oonomioally  than  ordinarjr  eontractor8,yet  as 
it  haa  to  give  long  oredits,  it  is  called  upon  for 
eonsiderM>le  advances :  it  prospers,  however, 
as  is  proved  by  the  dividend  of  66  per  cent 
whseh  haa  been  paid  this  year  on  its  capital, 
including  in  the  payment  those  who  have  as- 
■oeiated  themselves  in  its  operations.  It  con- 
sists of  workmen  who  bring  only  their  labour, 
of  others  who  bring  their  labour  and  a  capital 
of  some  sort,  and  of  a  third  class  who  do  not 
work,  but  contribute  capital  only. 

"llie  masonSj  in  the  evening,  carry  on 
mutual  instruction.  They,  as  well  as  the 
arm-chair  makers,  give  medical  attendance 
attheezpeidMof  theassociation,and  an  allow- 
■»ee  to  Its  sick  members.  Th^  extend  their 
protection  over  every  member  in  every  action 
erf  his  life.  The  arm-chair  makers  will  soon 
each  poasess  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand fr«nes,  with  which  to  portion  their 
daughters  or  commence  a  reserve  for  fhture 
a.  Of  the  masons,  some  have  already 
francs,  which  are  left  in  the  common 


yeara, 

iooo 


<  Before  tber  were  associated,  these  work- 
men were  poorly  clad  in  jackets  and  blouses ; 
because,  for  wantof  forethouehl^and  still  more 
from  want  of  work,  they  had  never  80  francs 
beforehand  to  buy  an  overcoat.  Most  of  them 
•re  now  as  well  Messed  as  shopkeepers,  and 
aometimes  more  tasteftilly.  For  the  work- 
man, having  always  a  creoit  with  the  assoeia- 
«ioB»eaa  get  what«-«»  ha  wants  by  signing  an 


or  less.  Ahnost  all  have  ahandoned 
this  system,  and  after  allowing  to  every 
one  a  fixed  minimum,  sufficient  for  sub- 
sistence, they  apportion  all  further  re- 
muneration according  to  the  work 
done :  most  of  them  even  dividing  the 
profits  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  earnings.* 

order ;  and  the  assooiatiou  reimburses  itself 
by  fortnightly  stoppages,  making  him  save  as 
it  were  in  spite  of  himself.  Some  workmen 
who  are  not  in  debt  to  the  concern,  sien 
orders  payable  to  themselves  at  five  months 
date,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  needless  ex- 
pense. They  are  put  under  stoppi^es  of  10 
muics  per  fortnight,  and  thus  at  the  end  of 
five  months  they  nave  saved  the  amount." 

The  following  table,  taken  br  M.Cherbnlie8 
from  a  work  by  Professor  Huber  (one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  high-principled  apostles  of 
this  kind  of  co-operation)  shows  the  rapidly 
progressive  growth  in  prosperity  of  the 
Masons'  Association  up  to  1868:— 

Amount  of  Profits 

Year.                 business  done,  realized, 

francs.  francs. 

1863     ....        46,630    ...  1,000 

1863     ....      297,208    ...  7,000 

1854     ....      344,240    ...  20,000 

1866     ....      614,694    ...  46,000 

1856  ....      998,240    ...  80,000 

1857  ....   1,330,000    ...  100,000 
1868     ....   1,231,461     ...  130,000 

**  Of  this  last  dividend,"  says  M.  Cherbuliez, 
**  80,000  francs  were  taken  for  the  reserve 
ftind,  and  the  remaining  100,000,  divided 
among  the  shareholders,  gave  to  each  from 
600  to  1500  francs,  besides  their  wages  or 
saLsries,  and  their  share  in  the  fixed  capital 
of  the  concern." 

Of  the  management  of  the  associations 
generally,  M.  Vuliaum^  says.  "  I  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  personuly  of  the  ability 
of  the  managers  and  councils  of  the  opera- 
tive associations.  The  managers  are  far  su- 
perior in  intelligence,  in  seal,  and  even  in 
politeness,  to  most  of  the  private  masters  in 
their  respective  trades.  And  among  the  as 
sodated  workmen,  the  fatal  habit  of  intem- 
perance is  gradually  disappearine,  along  with 
the  coarseness  and  rudeness  which  are  the 
consequence  of  the  too  imperfect  education 
of  the  class." 

*  Even  the  association  founded  by  M. 
Louis  Blanc,  that  of  the  tailors  of  CUchy, 
after  eighteen  months  trial  of  this  system, 
adopted  piece-work.  One  of  the  reasouit 
given  by  them  for  abandoning  the  ori^al 
svstem  is  well  worth  extractiii^.  *'  Besides 
the  vices  I  have  mentioned,  the  tailors  com- 
plained that  it  caused  incessant  disputes  and 
Suarrels,  through  the  interest  which  each  had 
1  making  his  neighbours  work.  Their  mu- 
tual watchfulness  degenerated  into  a  real 
slavery ;  nobody  had  the  free  control  of  his 
time  and  his  actions.  These  dissensions  have 
disappeared  since  piece-work  was-  intro- 
duced."—J?«n;9««ra|r,  p.  88.  One  of  the  mo«t 
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It  lis  the  declared  principle  of  most 
of  these  associations,  that  uiey  do  not 
exist  for  the  mere  private  benent  of  the 
indiyidaal  members,  bnt  for  the  pro- 
TQotion  of  the  cooperative  cause.  With 
every  extension,  therefore,  of  their  busi- 
ness, they  take  in  additional  members, 
not  jwhen  they  remain  faithfnl  to  their 
origmal  plan)  to  receive  wages  from 
them  as  hired  labourers,  bat  to  enter  at 
once  into  the  full  benefits  of  the  asso- 
ciation, without  being  req[uired  to  bring 
anything  in,  except  their  labour :  the 
only  condition  imposed  is  that  of  re- 
ceiving during  a  few  years  a  smaller 
share  m  the  annual  division  of  profits, 
as  some  equivalent  for  the  sacrifices  of 
the  fouuders.  When  members  quit  the 
association,  which  they  are  always  at 
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management,  usoallj  »t  the  rate  ol 
the  highest  paid  labour :  Vat  tiie  role  k 
adhered  to^  that  the  exercise  of  pow 
shall  never  be  an  occasion  fi»>  pro^ 

Of  the  ability  of  the  associations  k 
compete  successfolly  with  indiridoil 
capitalists,  even  at  »n  eariy  period  of 
their  existence,  M.  FeuCTcnty*  mid, 
"  The  associations  whicSi  have  beet 
founded  in  the  last  two  years"  (H. 
Feugueray  wrote  in  1861)  "  had  maij 
obstacles  to  overcome ;  the  majority  a 
them  were  almost  entirely  without 
capital :  all  were  treading  m  a  pitk 
inreviously  unexplored ;  they  ran  ^ 
risks  which  always  threaten  innoTaton 
and  beginners.  NeverUielesa,  in  many 
of  the  trades  in  which  ihej  have  beet 
established,  they  are  already  formidaUt 
liberty  to  do,  they  cany  none  of  the  |  competitors  of  the  old  honses,  and  an 


capital  with  them :  it  remains  an  indl 
visible  property,  of  which  the  members 
for  the  time  being  have  the  use,  but 
not  the  arbitrary  disposal :  by  the  sti- 
pulations of  most  of  the  contracts,  even 
if  the  association  breaks  up,  the  capital 
cannot  be  divided,  but  must  be  devoted 
entire  to  some  work  of  beneficence  or 
of  public  utility.  A  fixed,  and  gene- 
rally a  considerable,  proportion  of  the 
annual  profits,  is  not  shared  among  the 
members,  but  added  to  the  capital  of 
the  association,  or  devoted  to  the  re- 
payment of  advances  previously  made 
to  it :  another  portion  is  set  aside  to 
provide  for  the  sick  and  disabled,  and 
another  to  form  a  fiind  for  extending 
the  practice  of  association,  or  aiding 
other  associations  in  their  need.  The 
managers  are  paid,  like  other  mem- 
bers, for  the  time  which  is  occupied  in 

discreditable  indications  of  a  low  moral  eon- 
ditlon  given  of  late  by  part  of  the  English 
working  classes,  is  the  opposition  to  piece- 


even  complained  of  on  that  ftoooont  by 
a  part  of  the  bourgeoisie.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  the  cooks,  the  lemooadi 
sellers,  and  hairdressers,  trades  tU 
nature  of  which  enables  the  asneia- 
tions  to  rely  on  democratic  onstom,  but 
also  in  other  trades  where  they  ban 
not  the  same  advantages.  One  hii 
only  to  consult  the  makers  of  chain,  ol 
arm-chairs,  of  files,  and  (me  will  lean 
from  them  if  the  most  important  esta- 
blishments in  their  respective  trades  in 
not  those  of  the  associated  workmen/' 
The  vitality  of  these  associationi 
must  indeed  be  great,  to  have  enabled 
about  twenty  oi  them  to  survive  not 
only  the  anti- socialist  reaction,  which 
for  the  time  discredited  all  attempti 
to  enable  workpeople  to  be  their  owi 
employers — not  only  the  traeasterui 
of  the  police,  and  the  hostile  policy  d 
the  government  since  the  usurpation — 
but  m  addition  to  these  obstacles,  all 

„^.^„6  „.»„„^„, .» ^^^. y.^^„.    t^e  difficulties  arising  from  the  trrinj 

work.    When  the  pajinent  per  piece  is  not  \  condition  of  financial  and  commercial 


sufficiently  high,  that  is  a  just  ground  of  ob- 
jeotion.  But  dislike  to  piece-work  in  itself, 
except  under  mistaken  notions,  must  be  dis- 
like to  justice  and  fairness ;  a  desire  to  cheat. 


minute  detail — the  principle  of  so  much  pay 
for  so  much  service,  carried  out  to  the  utmost 
extremity — is  the  system,  of  all  others,  in  the 
present  state  of  society  and  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, most  favourable  to  the  worker;  though 
most  nntavourable  to  the  non-worker  wno 
wiihM  to  b«  paid  for  being  idl** 


j  affairs  from  1854  to  1858.  Of  the  pro^ 
perity  attained  by  some  of  them  even 
while  passing  through  this  difficult 
period,  I  have  ^ven  examples  which 
must  be  conclusive  to  all  minds  at  to 
the  brilliant  future  reserved  fiv  tW 
principle  of  co-operation.f 

•  Pp.  87-«. 

t  In  the  last  year  or  two,  the  oo-opcntivt 
movement  among  the  French  wcrfaai 
olMses  has  taken  a  &e«h  etark    ▲■  iaUni^ 
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It  IB  not  in  Franoe  alone  that  theie 
Associations  have  commenced  a  career 
9£-ptogpmtj.  To  say  nothing  at  present 
of  Germany,  Piedxnmit,  or  Switzerland 
{where  the  Consumers'  Union  of  Zurich 
IS  one  of  the  most  prosperous  co-opera- 
tive associations  in  Europe),  England 
can  produce  cases  of  success,  rivalling 
even  those  which  I  have  cited  from 
France.  Under  the  impulse  commenced 
by  Mr.  Owen,  and  more  recently  pro- 
pagated by  the  writings  and  personal 
efforts  of  a  band  of  friends,  chiefly 
deigymen  and  barristers,  to  whose 
noble  exertions  too  much  praise  can 
scarcely  be  given,  the  good  seed  was 
-widely  sown ;  the  necessaiy  alterations 
in  the  English  law  of  partnership  were 
obtained  from  Parliament,  on  the  bene- 
volent and  pnbHo-spirited  initiative  of 
Mr.  Slaney;  many  industrial  associa- 
tionfl,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
co^jperative  stores  for  retail  purchases, 
were  founded.  Among  these  are  already 
many  instances  of  remarkable  pros- 
peri^,  the  most  signal  of  which  are 
the  Leeds  Flour  Mill,  and  the  Rochdale 
Society  ot  Equitable  Pioneers.  Of  this 
kst  association,  the  most  successful  of 
all,  the  history  has  been  written  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  Holy- 
oake;*   and  t^  notoriety  which  by 


ing  aoooimt  of  the  Prorinon  Assooiation  of 
Omobl*  has  been  given  in  a  pan»>hlet  by 
X.  Caaimir  F&der;  and  in  the  Tinut   of 


If orember  2V  1864,  we  read  the  following 
paygw :  **  While  a  eertain  number  of  ope- 
fstrrea  stand  ont  for  more  wages  or  fewer 
hoars  of  laboor,  others,  who  have  also 
seeeded,  iMTe  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
canrying  on  their  respeotire  trades  on  their 
own  aooonnt,  and  have  collected  funds  for 
the  pnrolUMe  of  instruments  of  labour.  Thej 
have  firanded  a  society— Sooi^t6  G^^n^rate 
d'Appvoviiionnement  et  de  Conaommation. 
It  nombem  between  300  and  400  members, 
iiiio  bare  already  opened  a  **co-operatiTe 
HoreT'  at  Paasy,  which  is  now  within  the  limits 
of  Paris.  They  ealoulate  that  by  May  next 
ilfteen  new  self-supportine  associations  of 
010  same  kind  will  be  rcMy  to  commence 
opflcmtiooa;  so  tliat^the  number  will  be,  for 
l^ai»  alone,  from  60  to  00. 

*  Seif'Mtlp  2y  tht  F»opU—m&iorv  qf  Oh 
tperatia*  in  Soekdah,  An  instructiye  ac- 
poont  c^  this  and  other  co-operatire  associa- 
rkma  has  also  been  written  in  the  Companion 
te  iJk0  Almanaek,  for  1862,  bv  Mr.  John 
Ffaumner,  of  Kettering;  himself  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  examples  of  mental  cultiva- 
KoB  and  iiigh  principle  in  a  self-instructed 
wotldiiff  man* 


this  and  other  means  has  been  ffiven 
to  facts  so  encouraging,  is  causmg  a 
rapid  extension  of  associations  with 
similar  objects  in  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, London,  and  elsewhere. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Rochdale 
Society  consisted  of  282.,  brought  to- 
gether by  the  unassisted  economy  of 
about  fortv  labourers,  through  the  slow 
process  of  a  subscription  of  twopence 
(afterwards  raised  to  threepence^  per 
week.  With  this  sum  they  established 
in  1844  a  small  shop,  or  store,  for  the 
supply  of  a  few  common  articles  for 
the  consumption  of  their  own  fami- 
lies. As  their  carefulness  and  honesty 
brought  them  an  increase  of  customers 
and  of  subscribers,  they  extended  their 
operations  to  a  ^ater  number  of  arti- 
cles of  consumption,  and  in  a  few  years 
were  able  to  make  a  large  investment 
in  shares  of  a  Co-operative  Com  MilL 
Mr.  Holyoake  thus  relates  the  stages 
of  their  progress  up  to  1857. 

"The Equitable  Pioneers'  Society  is 
divided  into  seven  departments:  Gro- 
cery,DrapeiT,  Butchermg,  Shoemaking, 
Clogging,  Tailoring,  Wholesale. 

"  A  separate  account  is  kept  of  each 
business,  and  a  general  account  is  given 
each  quarter,  showing  the  position  of 
the  whole. 

"The  grocery  business  was  com- 
menced, as  we  have  related,  in  De- 
cember 1844,  with  only  four  articles  to 
selL  It  now  includes  whatever  a  gro- 
cer's shop  should  include. 

"  The  drapery  business  was  started 
in  1847,  with  an  humble  array  of  at- 
tractions. In  1854  it  was  erected  into 
a  separate  department. 

"A  year  earlier,  1846,  the  Store 
began  to  sell  butcher's  meat,  buying 
eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  a 
tradesman  in  the  town.  After  a  while, 
the  sales  were  discontinued  until  1850, 
when  the  Society  had  a  warehouse  of 
its  own.  Mr.  John  Moorhouse,  who 
has  now  two  assistants,  buys  and  kills 
for  the  Society  three  oxen,  eight  sheep, 
sundry  porkers  and  calves,  which  are 
on  the  average  converted  into  1302.  of 
cash  per  weeK. 

"  Shoemakine  commenced  in  1852. 
Three  men  and  an  apprentice  make, 
and  a  Stock  is  kent  on  sale. 
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"  Clog^g  and  tailoring  commenced 
also  in  tms  year. 

**  The  wnolesale  department  com- 
menced in  1852,  and  marks  an  im- 
portant develi^ment  of  the  Pioneers' 
proceedings.  This  department  has  been 
created  for  supplying  any  members  re- 
quiring large  quantities,  and  with  a 
yiew  to  supi>ly  the  co-operative  stores 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  whose 
small  capitals  do  not  enable  them  to 
buy  in  the  best  markets,  nor  command 
the  services  of  what  is  otherwise  indis- 
pensable to  every  store — a  good  hwyer^ 
who  knows  the  markets  and  his  busi- 
ness, who  knows  what,  how,  and  where 
to  buy.  The  wholesale  department 
guarantees  purity,  quality,  fair  prices, 
standard  weight  and  measure,  but  all 
on  the  never-&iling  principle,  cash  pay- 
ment." 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of 
members  who  now  reside  at  a  distance, 
and  the  difficulty  of  serving  the  great 
increase  of  customers,  "  Branch  Stores 
have  been  opened.  In  1856,  the  first 
Branch  was  opened,  in  the  Oldham 
Road,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  Rochdale.  In  1857  the  Castleton 
Branch,  and  another  in  the  Whitwortk 
Road,  were  established,  and  a  fourth 
Branch  in  Pinfold." 

The  warehouse,  of  which  the  original 
Store  was  a  single  apartment,  was 
taken  on  lease  by  the  Society,  very 
much  out  of  repair,  in  1849.  "  Every 
part  has  undergone  neat  refitting  and 
modest  decoration,  and  now  wears  the 
air  of  a  thoroughly  respectable  place 
of  business.  One  room  is  now  hand- 
somely fitted  up  as  a  newsroom.  Another 
is  neatly  fitted  up  as  a  library.  ... 
Their  newsroom  is  as  well  supplied  as 
that  of  a  London  club."  It  is  now 
'*  free  to  members,  and  supported  from 
the  Education  Fund,''  a  fund  con- 
sisting of  24  per  cent  of  all  the  profits 
divided,  which  is  set  apart  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  "  The  Library  con- 
tains 2200  volumes  of  the  best,  and 
among  them,  many  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive books  published.  The  Library 
u  free.  From  1850  to  1855,  a  school 
for  young  persons  was  conducted  at  a 
charge  of  twopence  per  month.  Since 
1855,  a  room  nas  been  granted  by  the 


Board  for  th6  ns6  of  from  tuteiity  to 
thirty  persons,  from  the  ages  of  ftw- 
teen  to  forty,  for  mutoal  instmotioD  ob 
Sundays  and  Tuesdaya.  .  •  • 

'*  Tne  oom-mill  was  of  course  rented, 
and  stood  at  Small  Bridge,  some  di§> 
tance  from  the  town— one  mile  and  » 
half.  The  Society  have  sinoe  bnih  in 
the  town  an  entirely  new  mill  for  them- 
selves. The  engine  and  the  machineiy 
are  of  the  most  aabstantial  and  im* 
proved  kind.  The  capital  invested 
m  the  corn-mill  is  8^02.,  of  wfaich 
373U.  15«.  2d.  is  sabscribed  by  the 
Eouitable  Pioneers'  Society.  The  con- 
mul  employs  eleven  men.** 

At  a  later  period  they  extended  tim 
operations  to  the  staple  manu&cturs 
itself.  From  the  snooess  of  the  EHoneen' 
Societ]r  grew  not  only  the  oo<)penti«i 
corn-mill,  but  a  co-operative  assock- 
tion  for  cotton  and  woolUin  mandM- 
turing.  '*  The  capital  in  this  dsput- 
ment  is  40002.,  of  whioh  som  20^ 
has  been  subscribed  by  the  Equitahls 
Pioneers' Society.  This  Manofodnring 
Society  has  ninety-aix  power4oomB  st 
work,  and  employs  twenty-six  men, 
seven  women,  four  boys,  aiid  ^:f%  fbb 
—in  all  forty-two  persons.   .  .  ,, 

"  In  1853  the  Store  pnrohased  fat 
7452.  a  warehouse  (freenold)  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  thej 
keep  and  retail  their  stores  of  fioar, 
butcher's  meat,  potatoes,  and  kindred 
articles.  Their  committee-rooms  and 
offices  are  fitted  up  in  the  same  build- 
ing. They  rent  other  houses  adjoining 
for  calico  and  hosiery  and  shoe  storet. 
In  their  wilderness  of  rooms,  the  viritw 
stumbles  upon  Bhoemakers  and  tailori) 
at  work  under  healthy  condirions,  sod 
in  perfect  peace  of  mind  as  to  the  re* 
suit  on  Saturday  night.  Their  wsre- 
houses  are  everywhere  as  bountifullT 
stocked  as  Noah's  Ark,  and  cbeerfnl 
customers  literally  crowd  Toad  Lsm 
at  night,  swarming  like  bees  to  evcfj 
counter.  The  industrial  distiicte  of 
England  have  not  such  another  sight 
as  the  Rochdale  Co-operative  Store  oa 
Saturday  night.*  Since  the  disgrscefol 

•  "  But  it  is  not,"  Adds  Mr.  HotyoeH 
**  the  brilliancy  of  oooimefroial  •etintr  ii 
which  either  writer  or  readw  will  xalkt  tkt 
deepeet  intereet;  it  i>  in  the  new  end  i» 
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the  Rochdale  Savhigi  Bank 
he  Society's  Store  has  become 
il  Savingi  Bank  of  the  place, 
llowing  table,  completed  to 


1860  from  the  Almanack  published  hj 
the  Society,  shows  the  pecuniary  result 
of  its  operations  from  the  commence- 
ment. 


No.  of 

Amount  of  espitaL 

Amount  of  eaah  sales 

Amoant  of  profit 
(anniial). 

membera. 

in  itors  (umoal). 

£      $.     d. 

£     $.    d. 

£      $,     d. 

28 

28    0    0 

74 

181  12     5 

710    6    5 

82  17     6 

86 

262    7     IJ 

1,146  17    7 

80  16    34 

no 

286    5    34 

1,924  13  10 

72    2  10 

140 

397    0    0 

2,276    6    6J 

117  16  104 

890 

1,193  19    1 

6,611  18    0 

561    3    9 

600 

2,299  10    5 

13,179  17    0 

889  12    5 

630 

2,785    0     li 

17,638    4    0 

990  19    84 

680 

8,471     0    6 

16,352    5    0 

1,206  15    24 

720 

5,848    3  11 

22,760    0    0 

1,674  18  114 

900 

7,172  15    7 

33,364    0    0 

1,763  11     2i 

1400 

11,032  12  lOj 

44,902  12     0 

3,106    8    44 

1600 

12,920  13     14 

63,197  10    0 

8,921  13     14 

1850 

15,142     1     2 

79,788    0    0 

5,470    6    84 

1950 

18,160          4 

71,689    0    0 

6,284  17    44 

2703 

27,060  14    2 

104,012    0    0 

10,739  18     64 

8450 

37,710    9    0 

152,068    0    0 

15,906    9    1 

irit  saunating  this  intercourse  of 
lyer  and  BeUer  meet  m  firiends; 
I  orerreaohing  on  one  side,  and  no 
»  the  other.  ....  These  crowds 
I  working  men,  who  never  knew 
en  they  put  good  food  in  their 
hose  ererj  dinner  waa  adulterated, 
ws  let  in  the  water  a  month  too 
•e  waiatcoata  shone  with  devil's 
irhose  wives  wore  eaUco  that  would 
now  bay  in  the  markets  like  mil- 

and  as  far  aa  pureneaa  of  food 
tike  lords."  Far  better,  probably, 
irticalar ;  for  assuredly  lords  are 
itomers  least  cheated,  m  thejpie- 
yf  dishonest  competition.  "  They 
ig  their  own  stimb,  making  their 
,  sewing  their  own  earmenta,  and 
dieir  own  com.  They  buy  the 
;ar  and  the  beat  tea,  and  grind  their 
I.  They  alauebter  thea  own  cattle, 
test  beasta  of  the  land  waddle  down 
)  of  Bochdale  for  the  consumption 
weavers  and  cobblras.  (Last  year 
y  advertised  for  a  Provision  Agent 
narehases  in  Ireland,  and  to  devote 

time  to  that  duty.)  When  did 
m  give  poor  men  these  advantagea  P 
Rnj  man  aaj  that  the  moral  oha- 
IhMe  people  ia  not  improved  under 
umcee  ?  The  teetotallerB  of  Soch- 
mledge  that  the  Store  haa  made 
r  men  since  it  commenced  than  all 
ts  have  been  aUe  to  make  in  the 
I.  Hnsbaads  who  nevsr  knew  whs* 


it  was  to  be  out  of  debt,  and  ^oor  wives  who 
during  forly  years  never  had  sixpence  uncon- 
demned  in  their  pockets,  now  possess  little 
atorea  of  money  sufficient  to  build  them  cot- 
tagea,  and  to  go  every  week  into  their  own 
market  with  money  jingling  in  their  pocketa ; 
and  in  that  market  there  ia  no  distrust  and  no 
deception;  there  ia  no  adulteration,  and 
no  aecond  pricea.  The  whole  atmosphere 
is  honest.  Those  who  serve  neither  hurry, 
finesse,  nor  flatter.  Th^  have  no  int«re»t  m 
oJUeonerv.  They  have  but  one  duty  to  per- 
form— ^that  of  giving  fair  measure,  full 
weight,  and  a  pure  i^de.  In  other  parts 
of  tne  town,  where  competition  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  trade,  all  the  preachine  in  Koch* 
due   cannot   produce    moral    effects    like 


Ab  the  Store  haa  made  no  debts,  it  haa 
incurred  no  losses;  and  during  thirteen 
years'  transactions,  and  receipts  amounting 
to  303,8622.,  it  has  had  no  law-suits.  The 
Arbitrators  of  the  Societies,  during  all  their 

Sears  of  office,  have  never  had  a  case  to 
ecide,  and  are  discontented  that  nobody 
quarrels." 

*  The  latest  report  to  which  I  have  access 
is  that  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  20, 1864, 
of  which  I  take  the  following  abstract  from 
the  November  number  of  that  valuable  pe- 
riodical the  Co-op0raior,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Henry  Pitman,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
jodicioas  apostles  of  the  Co-operative  cause. 
*'  The  number  of  members  is  4680,  being 
of  183  fbr  tiie  thne  months  t 
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1  need  not  enter  into  similar  parti- 
culars respecting  the  Corn-Mill  Society, 
and  will  merely  state  that  in  1860  its 
capital  is  set  down,  on  the  same  autho- 
rity at  26,618Z.  14«.  Qd.,  and  the  profit 
for  that  single  year  at  10,164Z.  12«.  6d, 
For  the  manufacturing  estahlishment  I 
have  no  certified  information  later  than 
that  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  states  the 
capital  of  the  concern,  in  1857,  to  be 
bbOOl  But  a  letter  in  the  Bochdale 
Observer  of  May  26,  1860,  editoriaUy 
announced  as  by  a  person  of  good  in- 
formation, says  that  the  capital  had  at 
that  time  reached  50,0OOZ.:  and  the 
same  letter  gives  highly  satisfactory 
statements  respecting  other  similar 
associations :  the  Bossendale  Industrial 
Company,  capital  40,000Z. ;  the  Wals- 
den  Co-operative  Company,  capital 
8000Z. ;  the  Bacup  and  Wardle  Com- 
mercial Company,  with  a  capital  of 
4O,O00Z.,  "  of  which  more  than  one- 
third  is  borrowed  at  6  per  cent,  and 
this  circumstance,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  unexampled  commercial  pros- 
perity, has  caused  the  rate  of  dividend 
to  shareholders  to  rise  to  an  almost 
fabulous  height." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
details  respecting  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  English  Co-operation ;  the  less 
so,  as  it  is  now  one  of  the  recognised 
elements  in  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  age,  and  as  such,  has  latterly 
been  the  subject  of  elaborate  articles  in 
most  of  our  leading  periodicals,  the 
most  recent,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
which,  was  in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview 

the  capital  or  assets  of  the  society  is 
69,636L  10«.  Id.t  or  more  than  last  Quarter 
by  36871.  13*.  7d.  The  cash  received  for  sale 
of  goods  is  45,8062. 0«.  lO^d.,  being  an  increase 
of  22832.  12«.  5\d„  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious three  months.  The  profit  realized  is 
5718/.  2».  7id.f  which  after  aepreciating  fixed 
stock  account  1822.  2».  ^d.,  paying  interest 
on  share  capital  6982. 17«.  6<2.,  applying  2^  per 
cent  to  an  educational  fund,  viz.  1222. 17«.  Bd., 
leaves  a  dividend  to  members  on  their  pur- 
chases of  2$.  4d.  in  the  pound.  Non-memDers 
have  received  2612. 18«.  4d.,  at  1«.  8^.  in  the 
pound  on  their  purchases,  leaving  8d.  in  the 
pound  profit  to  the  society,  which  increases 
the  reserve  fund  1042.  15«.  4d.  This  fund 
now  stands  at  13522. 7«.  11^.  the  accumula- 
tion of  profits  from  the  trade  of  the  public 
with  the  store  since  September  1862,  over  I  ^i.^  tinwitUii  MAll^nonmrMl  for 

and  above  the  1..  Si.in  &•  pound  aUow«d  to    Jj*  number  leaUy  requ»ett  rar 


for  October  1864 :  and  the  pngrwd  ,_, 
Co-operation  from  month  to  otootll  ^^ 
ragularl;  chronicled  in  the  "Ooopi  ^^ 
tor."  I  must  not,  howeror,  omit  1i  j. 
mention  the  last  great  step  in  adviM^  „jj 
in  reference  to  the  Co-operative  Start  '^  ^ 
tho  fortaation,  in  the  Korthof  En^  j 
(and  another  is  in  course  of  fonnwi  I , 
in  London)  of  a  Wholesale  8odetT,ll  ij 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  fUl  ^ 
flalfl  merchant  as  well  as  of  thenMi  j^ 
dealer^  and  extend  to  the  Sodetieiili  |^ 
advantage  which  each  society  givN  ll  ^^ 
its  own  members,  by  an  agenpy  k  ^ 
co-operative  purchases  of  faey  *  ^ 
well  as  domestic  oommoditiei  OMi  ^^ 
&om  the  producers.  ^ 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  my  W  ^ 
a  hopefiol  view  of  the  nrospectsofBii'  ,^ 
y  rid,  wh^n  in  the  two  leading  coontai  ^ 
of  the  world,  the  obscore  deplii  i  ^ 
society  contain  simple  irorkbgiii  ,] 
whose  integrity,  good  sense,  leMW  ,j 
mand,  and  honourable  confideMa  i  ^ 
one  another,  have  enahled  thaijj  ^ 
carry  these  noble  experimentf  to  fli  j, 
triumphant  issue  which  the  W  ^ 
recorded  in  the  preceding  Jifl  (^ 
at^st.  ^  i 

r^Tcm  the  progressive  adfance  of ■  ^ 
co-opei-ative  movement,  a  f?^*^ 
<jreaa«  may  be  looked  for  ewn  in  f 
aj-gregate  productiveness  of  ^°"*i_ 
^ifiie  sources  of  the  increase  art  **  j, 
fold.  In  the  first  place,  the  ela«<  ^ 
mere  distributors,  who  are  not  j#  ^ 
ducers  but  auxiliaries  of  prodnciij  ^ 
and  whose  inordinate  numbei^  ■  ^ 
more  than  the  gains  of  capitali«tjjj  ^ 
the  cause  why  so  great  a  portion  rf  JJ  ^ 
wealth  produced  does  not  reach  *  J 
proJucei'B — ^will  be  reduced  to  ■•  ^ 
modest  dimensions.  DistributondiW  ^ 
from  producers  in  this,  that  when  Jj  ^ 
ducers  iDcrease,  even  though  m  ■! 
given  department  of  industry  theyjif 

be  too  uumerous,  they  ^^^"'j^f^S  i 
more :  but  the  multiphcation  wjjjj  i 
bntOT^  does  not  make  more  du^'i^'JJ  , 
to  be  done,  more  wealth  to  he  di«i  , 
btitod;  it  does  but  divide  the  i 
work  among  a  greater  nuiaberof  ] 
Hona,  seldom  even  cheapeningAefl 
cess.    By  limiting  the  distnbvtortj 
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—which  is  the  direct  effect  of 
3eratiye  ijstem — a  vast  number 
i  -will  be  set  free  for  production^ 
)  capital  which  feeds  and  the 
hich  remanerate  them  will  be 
to  feed  and  remunerate  pro- 

This  great  economy  of  the 
TesoDTces  would  be  realized, 

oo-operation  stopped  at  as- 
Qj  for  purchase  and  con- 
n,  without  extending  to  pro- 

>ther  mode  in  which  co^pera- 
ids,  still  more  efficaciously,  to 
»  the  productiveness  of  labour, 

in  the  vast  stimulus  given  to 
tve  energies,  by  placing  the 
rs,  as  a  mass,  in  a  relation  to 
c»^  which  would  make  it  their 
le  and  their  interest — at  present 
ither — ^to  do  the  utmost  instead 
least  possible  in  exchange  for 
emuneration.  It  is  scarcely 
» to  rate  too  highly  this  material 
which  yet  is  as  nothing  com- 
with  the  moral  revolution  in 
that  would  accompany  it :  the 
:  of  the  standing  feud  between 
and  labour ;  the  transformation 
an  life,  from  a  conflict  of  classes 
ing  for  opposite  interests,  to  a 
r  rivalry  in  the  pursuit  of  a  good 
D  to  all ;  the  elevation  of  the 

of  labour,  a  new  sense  of 
f  and  independence  in  the 
Dg  class,  and  the  conversion 
li  human  being's  daily  occu- 
into  a  school  of  the  social 
ihies  and  the   practical  intelli- 

i  is  the  noble  ideal  which  the 
ers  of  Co-operation  should  have 
them.  But  to  attain,  in  any 
these  objects,  it  is  indispensable 
1,  and  not  some  only,  of  those 
I  the  work,  should  be  identified 
rest  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
Jong.  Associations  which, 
they  have  been  successful,  re- 

the  essential  principle  of  the 
,  and  become  joint-stock  com- 
of  a  limited  number  of  share- 
,  who  differ  from  those  of  other 
lies  only  in  being  working  men ; 
tions  which  employ  hired   la- 

withoat  any  interest  in  tiie 


profits  (and  I  grieve  to  say  that  the 
Manufacturing  Society  even  of  Roch- 
dale has  thus  degenerated),  are,  no 
doubt,  exercising  a  lawful  right  in 
honestly  employing  the  existing  system 
of  society  to  improve  their  position  as 
individuals :  but  it  is  not  from  them 
that  anything  needs  be  expected  to- 
wards replacmg  that  system  by  a 
better.  Neither  will  such  societies,  in 
the  long  run,  succeed  in  keeping  their 
ground  against  individual  competition. 
Individual  manag^ement  by  the  one 
person  principally  interested,  has  great 
advantages  over  every  description  of 
collective  management:  co-operation 
has  but  one  thing  to  oppose  to  those 
advantages — the  common  interest  of  all 
the  workers  in  the  work.  When  indi- 
vidual capitalists,  as  they  will  cer- 
tainly do,  add  this  to  their  other  points 
of  aavantage;  when,  even  if  only  to 
increase  their  gains,  they  take  up  the 
practice  which  these  co-operative  socie- 
ties have  dropped,  and  connect  the 
pecuniarjr  interest  of  every  person  in 
their  employment  with  the  most  effi- 
cient and  most  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  ooncem ;  they  are  likely  to 
gain  an  easy  victory  over  societies 
which  retain  the  defects,  while  they 
cannot  possess  the  full  advantages,  of 
the  old  system. 

^  Under  the  most  favourable  sapposi- 
tion  it  will  be  desirable,  and  perhaps 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  that 
individual  capitalists  associating  their 
workpeople  m  the  profits,  should  co- 
exist with  even  those  co-operative 
societies  which  are  faithful  to  the  co- 
operative principle.  Unity  of  authority 
makes  many  things  possible,  which 
could  not,  or  would  not,  be  undertaken, 
subject  to  the  chance  of  divided  coun- 
cils, or  changes  in  the  management.  A 
private  capitalist,  exempt  from  the 
control  of  a  body,  if  he  is  a  person  of 
capacity,  is  considerably  more  likely 
thsm  almost  any  association  to  run 
judicious  risks,  and  originate  costly 
improvements.  Co-operative  societies 
may  be  depended  on  for  adopting  im- 
provements after  the^  have  been  tested 
by  success :  but  individuals  are  more 
likely  to  commence  things  previously 
untned.    Even  in  ordiiuuy  business, 
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the  competition  of  capable  persons  who 
in  the  event  of  failure  are  to  have  all 
the  loss,  and  in  case  of  success  the 
greater  part  of  the  gain,  will  be  very 
usefnl  in  keeping  the  managers  of  co- 
operative societies  up  to  the  due  pitch 
<n  activity  and  vigilance. 
^^^^  When,  however, co-operative  societies 
I     shall  have  sufficiently  multiplied,  it  is 
I     not  probable  that  any  but  the  least 
/     valuable  workpeople  will  anv  longer 
A    consent  to  work  idi  their  lives  for  wa^es 
\    merely:  and  both  private  capitahsts 
I   and  associations  will  gradually  find  it 
I   necessary  to  make  the  entire  body  of 
v/labourers  participants  in  profits.  Even- 
tually, and  in  perhaps  a  less  remote 
future  than  may  be  supposed,  we  may, 
\        through  the  co-operative  principle,  see 
our  way  to  a  change  in  society,  which 
would  combine  the  fipeedom  and  inde- 
\  pendence  of  the  individual,  with  the 

moral,  intellectual,  and  economical 
advantages  of  aggre^te  production; 
and  which,  without  violence  or  spolia- 
tion, or  even  an^  sudden  disturbance 
of  existing  habits  and  expectations, 
would  realize,  at  least  in  the  industrial 
department,  the  best  aspirations  of  the 
democratic  spirit,  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  division  of  pociety  into  the  indus- 
trious and  the  idle,  and  efiaciuj^  all 
social  distinctions  but  those  fairly 
earned  by  personal  services  and  exer- 
tions. Associations  Hke  those  which 
we  have  described,  by  the  very  process 
of  their  success,  are  a  course  of^educa- 
tion  in  those  moral  and  active  qualities 
by  which  alone  success  can  be  either 
deserved  or  attained.  As  associations 
multiplied,  they  would  tend  more  and 
more  to  absorb  all  workpeople,  except 
those  who  have  too  little  understanding, 
or  too  little  virtue,  to  be  capable  of 
learning  to  act  on  any  other  system 
than  that  of  narrow  selfishness.  As 
this  change  proceeded,  owners  of  capi- 
tal would  ^adually  find  it  to  their 
advantage,  instead  of  maintaining  the 
struggle  of  the  old  system  with  work- 
people of  only  the  worst  description,  to 
lend  tbeir  capital  to  the  associations ; 
to  do  this  at  a  diminishing  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  at  last,  perhaps,  even  to 
exchange  their  capital  for  terminable 
annuities.    In  this  or  some  such  mode. 


the  existing  accumulations  of 
might  honestly,  and  by  a  Idnd  of 
taneous  process,  become  in  the  en 
joint  propert;^  of  all  who  particip 
their  productive  employment:  a 
formation  which,  tnus  e£fected, 
assuming  of  course  that  both 
participate  equally  in  the 
m  the  government  of  the  si 
would  be  the  nearest  approach 
justice,  and  the  most  beneficial  ordi 
mg  of  industrial  affairs  for  the  unived 
good,  which  it  it  possible  at  preseatM 
foresee. 

§  7.  I  agree,  then,  with  the  Si 
ciidist  writers  in  their  conceptioD  I 
the  form  which  industrial  opentifll 
tend  to  assume  in  the  advance  of  il 
provement ;  and  I  entirely  share  Ad 
opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
mencing  this  transformation,  and 
it  should  by  all  just  and  efiectnal  n 

be  aided  and  encouraged.    Bot^ 

I  A^ree  and  sympathize  with  Sociail 
in  tms  practical  portion  of  their  ' 
I  utterly  dissent  from  the  most  c 
cuous  and  vehement  part  of 
teaching,  their  declamationB 
competition.  With  moral  conceptii 
in  many  respects  fiEur  ahead  of  the  i 
isting  arrangements  of  society,  d 
have  in  general  very  confused  i^ 
erroneous  notions  of  its  actual  wortii 
and  one  of  their  greatest  errors,  •* 
conceive,  is  to  charge  upon  com^titi 
all  the  economicfd  evils  which 
present  exist.  They  forget  that  ^ 
ever  competition  is  not,  monopoly 


*  In  this  respect  also  the  Rochdale 
has  given  an  example  of  reason  snd  . 
worthy  of  the  good  sense  and  good  ft 
manifested   in   their  general  proce« 
«*  The  Rochdale  Store,"  says  Mr.  Holyoi 
"  renders  incidental  bnt  Talaable  sid 
realising  the  ciTil  independence  of 
Women  may  b«  members  of  this  StoSiJ 
vote  in  ita  proceedings.    Single  sod  r 
women  join.    Many  married  women 
members  because  thmr  husbands  «31 

take  the  trouble,  and  others  join  InHini 

defence, to  prevent  the  husband  firamoi 
ing  their  money  in  drink.  Thehoibsral 
not  withdraw  tne  savings  at  the  Storo* 
ing  in  the  wife's  name,  unless  she  n^ 
order.  Of  course,  as  the  law  still  standi 
husband  could  by  legal  process  getpoiMil 
of  the  money.  But  a  process  takes  f^^ ' 
the  hasband  ffets  sober  and  thinU 
"  »wwe 
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uid  that  monopdy,  in  all  its  forme,  is 
the  taxation  of  the  industrions  for  the 
mpport  of  indolence,  if  not  of  plunder. 
They  forget^  too,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  competition  among  lahonrers, 
all  other  competition  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  labourers,  by  cheapening  the 
articleB  they  consxmie ;  that  competi- 
tion even  in  the  labonr  market  is  a 
■onrce  not  of  low  but  of  high  wages, 
wherever  the  competition  for  labour 
exceeds  the  competition  of  labour,  as 
in  America,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
skilled  trades;  and  never  could  be  a 
cause  of  lew  wages,  save  by  the  over- 
•tocldng  of  the  labour  market  through 
the  too  great  numbers  of  the  labourers' 
bmilieB ;  while,  if  the  supply  of  la- 
bonrersi  is  excessive,  not  even  Sooialism 
can  prevent  their  remuneration  from 
being  low.  Besides,  if  association  were 
universal,  there  would  be  no  coiJax>eci- 
tion  between  labourer  and  labourer; 
and  that  between  association  and  asBo- 
oiation  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
oonsnmers,  that  is,  of  the  associa- 
tions ;  of  the  industrious  classes  gene- 
nUy. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  no 
inconveniences  in  competition,  or  that 
Uie  moral  objections  urged  against  it 
by  Socialist  writers,  as  a  source  of 
jealousy  and  hostility  amone  those 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  are 
altogether  groundless.  But  if  compe- 
tition has  its  evils,  it  prevents  greater 
evils.  As  M.  Feugueray  well  says,* 
"The  deepest  root  of  the  evils  and  ini- 

goities  which  fill  the  industrial  world, 
I  not  competition,  but  the  subjection 
of  labour  to  capital,  and  the  enormous 
■hare  which  the  possessors  of  the  iu- 
ttnuuents  of  industry  are  able  to  take 

fsoai  the  produce If  competi- 

tkm  has  great  power  for  evil,  it  is  no 
lew  fertile  of  good,  especially  in  what 
regards  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual faculties,  and  the  success  of 
innovations."  it  is  the  common  error 
of  Socialists  to  overlook  the  natural  in- 
dolence of  mankind ;  their  tendency  to 
be  passive,  to  be  the  slaves  of  habit,  to 
persist  indefinitely  in  a  course  once 
chosen.     Let  them  once  attain   any 

•P. 


state  of  existence  which  they  consider 
tolerable^  and  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended IS  that  they  will  thenceforth 
stagnate ;  will  not  exert  themselves  to 
improve,  and  by  letting  their  (acuities 
rust,  will  lose  even  the  energy  required 
to  preserve  them  from  deterioration. 
Competition  may  not  be  the  best  con- 
ceivable stimulus,  but  it  is  at  present  a 
necessary  one,  and  no  one  can  foresee 
the  time  when  it  will  not  be  indispen- 
sable to  progress.  Even  confining  our- 
selves to  the  industrial  department,  in 
which^  more  than  in  any  other,  the 
majonty  may  be  supposed  to  be  com- 
petent judges  of  iraprovements ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  inaace  the  general 
assembly  of  an  association  to  submit  to 
the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  alter- 
ing their  habits  by  adopting  some  new 
and  promising  invention,  unless  their 
kr»oWledge  of  the  existence  of  rival 
associations  made  thom  apprehend  that 
what  they  would  not  consent  to  do, 
others  would,  and  that  they  would  be 
left  behind  in  the  race. 

Instead  of  looking  upon  competition 
as  the  baneful  and  anti-social  principle 
which  it  is  held  to  be  by  the  genendity 
of  Socialists,  I  conceive  that,  even  in 
the  present  state  of  society  and  in- 
du8t]^«  every  restriction  of  it  is  an  evil, 
and  every  extension  of  it,  even  if  for 
tUe  time  mjunously  affecting  some 
class  of  labourers,  is  always  an  ultimate 
good.  To  be  protected  against  com- 
petition is  to  be  protected  in  idleness, 
m  mental  dulness;  to  be  saved  the 
necessity  of  being  as  active  and  as  in- 
telligent as  other  people;  and  if  it  is 
also  to  be  protected  against  being  un- 
derbid for  employment  by  a  less  highly 
paid  class  of  labourers,  this  is  only 
where  old  custom  or  local  and  partial 
monopoly  has  placed  some  particular 
class  of  artisans  in  a  privileged  position 
as  compared  with  the  rest;  and  the 
time  has  come  when  the  interest  of 
universal  improvement  is  no  longer 
promoted  hy  prolonging  the  privileges 
of  a  few.  if  the  slopseUers  and  others 
of  their  class  have  lowered  the  wages 
of  tailors,  and  some  other  artisans,  by 

I  making  them  an  affidr  of  competition 
instead  of  custom,  so  much  the  better 
in  the  end.    What  is  now  required  is 
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not  to  bolster  up  old  omtonuiy  whereby 
Hmited  claseee  of  labouring  people  ob- 
tain partial  gains  which  interest  them 
hi  keeping  np  the  present  organization 
of  society,  bat  to  introduce  new  general 
praotioes  beneficial  to  all ;  and  tiiere  is 
reason  to  rejoioe  at  whatever  makes 
the  priTileged  classes  of  skilled  artisans 


feel,  that  they  have  the  same  into 
and  depend  for  their  remnneratM 
the  same  general  causes,  and  mo 
sort  for  the  improvement  of  ther 
dition  to  the  same  remedies,  as  th 
fortimately  circumstanced  and  o 
ratively  helplMw  multitude. 


BOOK   T. 


•N  THE  INTLUENCE  OF  GOVEENMENG^ 


OHAFTBB  L 


or  THB  Tuncnnom  of  aoTuuniBiiT  zm  obitbeai*. 


I  L  On  of  th«  most  dUpated 
Mtionfl  both  in  political  Bcience  and 
psctical  statesmanBhip  at  this  par- 
■Ur  period,  relates  to  the  proper 
dti  of  the  fimctions  and  agency  of 
mnmenta.  At  other  times  it  nas 
m  a  nilgect  of  controversy  how  go- 
punento  should  be  constituted,  and 
ioiding  to  what  principles  and  rules 
ii|ifaomd  exercise  their  anthoritj; 
^  it  u  now  almost  equally  a  question, 
jiriitt  departments  of  human  affairs 
«t  authority  should  extend.  And 
)||B  the  tide  sets  so  strongly  towards 
[WgBS  in  goyemment  and  legislation, 
of  improving  the  condition 
1,  this  discussion  is  more 
to  increase  than  to  dindnish  in 
On  the  one  hand,  impatient 
thinking  it  easier  and  shorter 
frt  possession  of  the  government 
A  of  the  intellects  and  dispositions 
,4e  public,  are  under  a  constant 
^^itum  to  stretch  the  province  of 
ment  beyond  due  bounds :  while, 
the  other,  mankind  have  been  bo 
|A  acGuatomed  by  their  rulers  to  in- 
kenoe  for  purposes  other  than  the 
me  good,  or  under  an  erroneous  con- 
ttoa  of  what  that  good  requires, 
I  io  manv  rash  proposals  are  made 
'tiDcere  loven  of  miprovement,  for 
iKliptiiig,  by  compulsory  regulation, 
attainment  of  olyects  which  can 
f  be  effectually  or  only  usefully 
^Msed  by  opinion  and  discussion, 
k  there  has  ^wn  up  a  spirit  of  re- 
Uoe  m  Umine  to  tne  interference 
(Dvemment,  merely  as  such,  and  a 
^tioB  to  leatrict   its  sphere  of 


action  within  the  narrowest  bounds. 
From  differences  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  different  nations,  not 
necessary  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  the 
former  excess,  that  of  exaggerating 
the  province  of  government,  prevails 
mosl^  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
among  the  Continental  nations,  while 
in  England  the  contrary  spirit  has 
hitherto  been  predominant. 

The  general  principles  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  IS  a  question  of 
principle,  I  shall  make  an  attempt  to 
determine  in  a  later  chapter  of  this 
Book :  after  first  considering  the  effects 
produced  by  the  conduct  of  government 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  belong  to  it. 
For  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a 
specification  of  the  functions  which  are 
either  inseparable  finom  the  idea  of  a 
government,  or  are  exercised  habitually 
and  without  objection  bv  all  govern- 
ments; as  distinguished  from  those 
respecting  which  it  lias  been  considered 

Questionable  ^  whether  governments 
bould  exercise  them  or  not.  The 
former  may  be  termed  the  necessary ^ 
the  latter  the  optioned^  functions  of 
^vemment.  B^  the  term  optional  it 
IS  not  meant  to  impl^,  that  it  can  ever 
be  a  matter  of  indiflerence,  or  of  arbi- 
trary choice,  whether  the  government 
should  or  should  not  take  upon  itself 
the  functions  in  question;  out  only 
that  the  expediency  of  its  exercising 
them  does  not  amount  to  necessity,  and 
is  a  snbject  on  which  diversity  ol 
opinion  does  or  may  exist. 


n 


tneKe  two  loings  apan,  peopie  saouia 
be  free  agents,  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  so  long  as  a  person 
practises  no  violence  or  deception,  to 
the  injury  of  others  in  person  or  pro- 
perty,  legislatures    and    governments 
are  in  no  way  called  on  to  concern 
themselves  about  him.  But  why  should 
people  be  protected  by  their  govern- 
ment, that  18,  by  their  own  collective 
strength,  against  violence  and  fraud, 
J  >.  and  not  against  other  evils,  except  that 
"^ /fX  the  expediency  is  more  obvious?    If 
*  nothing,  but  what  people  cannot  pos- 

sibly do  for  themselves,  can  be  fit  to  be 
done  for  them  by  government,  people 
might  be  retjuired  to  protect  them- 
selves by  their  skill  and  courage  even 
against  force,  or  to  beg  or  buy  protec- 
tion against  it,  at  thej  actually  do 
where  the  government  is  not  capable 
of  protecting  them :  and  against  nraud 
every  one  has  the  protection  of  his  own 
wits.  But  without  further  anticipating 
the  discussion  of  principles,  it  is  suffi- 
cient on  the  present  occasion  to  con- 
sider facts. 

Under  which  of  these  heads,  the  r&- 
iiression  of  force  or  of  fraud,  are  we  to 
r^ce  J^fijopfication,  for  jezample^of  the 
I  ~UkWB  oTinheritance  ?    Some  such  laws 
«-inust  exist  in  all  societies.    It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  m  this  matter  go- 
vernment has  merely  to  give  effect  to 


percy ;  ana  in  cases  ot  jm 
clared  insolvencv.  It  has 
contended  that  in  doing  tb 
a  £:ovemment  exceeds  its  pi 
Nor  is  the  function  of  the 
fining  property  itself)  so  sin 
as  may  be  supposed.  It  m 
gined,  perhaps,  that  the  Is 
to  declare  and  protect  tl 
every  one  to  what  he  has  l 
duced,  or  acquired  by  the 
consent,  fairly  obtained,  of 
produced  it.  But  is  there : 
cognised  as  property  exoep 
been  produced  ?  Is  there  m 
ilf)  its  forests  and  wat 
ither  natural  riches,  above 
he  8ur£ekce?  These  are 
ice  of  the  hnman  raca 
ust  be  regulations  for  tl 
injoyment  of  it.  What 
ir  wfiat  conditions,  a  ] 
allowed  to  exercise  over 
of  this  common  inheritance 
left  undecided.  No  fimctia 
ment  is  less  optional  than 
tion  of  these  thincs,  or 
pletely  involved  in  Uie  idei 
sociely. 

Again,  the  legitimacy  is 
repressing  violence  ortrea 
^der  which  of  these  hea( 
place  the  obligation  impose 
Jo.  perfonn  their  contracts 
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S«iioe.    le  it  no  part  of  the  dut; 
▼eniii>ent8  to  enforce  contracta  ?| 

the  dootrine  of  non-mtert'erenc< 
I  no  doubt  be  stretched  a  littl 
■t  would  be  laid,  that  enforcing 
ustt  is  not  regulating  the  afiairs 
ividualsat  the  pleasure  of  ^vem- 

but  giving  effect  to  their  own 
8sed  desire.  Let  us  aoquiesce  in 
enlargement  of  the  restrictive 
Yt  and  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
governments  do  not  limit  their 
m  with  contracts  to  a  simple  en- 
nent.  Thej  take  upon  themselves 
termine  what  contracts  are  fit  to 
ibvced.  It  is  not  enough  that  one 
n,  not  being  either  cheated  or 
«lled,  makes  a  promise  to  another, 
e  are  promises  by  which  it  is  not 
!•  public  good  that  persons  should 
the  power  of  binding  themselves. 
ly  nothing  of  engagements  to  do 
thing  contrarv  to  law,  there  are 
gements  whicn  the  law  refuses  to 
oe,  for  reasons  oonnected  with  the 
est  of  the  promiser,  or  with  the 
iral  policy  of  the  state.  A  contract 
rbioh  a  person  sells  himself  to  an- 
r  M  a  slave,  would  be  declared 

hj  the  tribunals  of  this  and  of 
I  othei  European  countries.  There 
ew  nations  whose  laws  enforce  a 
raot  for  what  is  looked  upon  as 
bttotion,  or  any  matrimonial  en- 
ttient  of  which  the  conditions  vary 
Qj  respect  from  those  which  the 
bag  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  But 
H  once  it  is  admitted  that  there  are 
engagements  which  for  reasons  of 
dienoj  the  law  ought  not  to  en- 
^  the  same  question  is  necessarily 
«d  with  respect  to  all  engage- 
ta.  Whether,  for  example,  the  law 
Id  enforce  a  contract  to  labour, 
I  the  wages  are  too  low,  or  the 
■  of  work  too  severe:  whether  it 
Id  enforce  a  contract  by  which  a 
In  binds  himself  to  remain,  for 
I  than  a  very  limited  period,  in  the 
ce  of  a  eiven  individual :  whether 
Itract  of  marriage,  entered  into  for 
should  continue  to  be  enforced 
net  the  deliberate  will  of  the  per- 

or  of  either  of  the  persons,  who 
^ad  into  it.  Every  question  which 
posmbly  arise  as  to  ^e  policy  of 


St  tnat  tne 
ns  to  cleai\      / 
[  terminatel »/ 
be  said  to  V 
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contracts,  and  of  the  relations  which 
they  establish  among  human  beings,  is 
a  question  for  the  legislator ;  and  one 
which  he  cannot  escape  from  coiv 
sidering,  and  in  seme  way  or  other 
deciding. 

Again,  the  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion of  force  and  firaud  afford  appro- 
priate employment  for  soldiers,  pohce 
men,  and  onminal  judges ;  but  there 
are  also  civil  tribunals.  The  punish- 
ment of  wrong  is  one  business  of  an 
administration  of  justice,  but  the  de- 
cision of  disputes  is  another.  Innu- 
merable disputes  arise  between  per- 
sons, without  mala  fide$  on  either  side, 
through  misconception  of  their  legal 
rights,  or  from  not  being  agreed  about 
the  facts,  on  the  proof  of  which  those 
rights  are  legally  dependent.  Is  it 
not  for  the  general  interest  that  the 
State  should  appoint  persons 
up  these  uncertainties  and 
these  dispu^y  Jt  camrot 
be' A  QUd  ot  absolute  necessity.  People 
might  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  en- 
gage to  submit  to  his  decision ;  and 
thepr  do  so  where  there  are  no  courts 
of  justice,  or  where  the  courts  are  not 
trusted,  or  where  their  delays  and 
enenses,  or  the  irrationality  of  their 
rules  of  evidence,  deter  people  froi]^ 
resorting  to  them.  Still,  it  is  urn- 1 
versally  thouffht  ri^ht  that  the  State  I 
should  estabush  civil  tribunals ;  and  \ 
if  their  defects  often  drive  people  to 
have  recourse  to  substitutes,  even  then 
the  power  held  in  reserve  of  carrying 
the  case  before  a  legally  constituted 
court,  gives  to  the  substitutes  their 
principal  efficacy.  / 

Not  only  does  the  State  undertake 
to  decide  aisputes,  it  takes  precautions  j 
beforehand  that  disputes  may  not  arise,  j 
The  laws  of  most  countries  lay  down  I 
rules  for  determining  many  things,  not 
because  it  is  of  much  consequence  in 
what  way  they  are  determined,  but  in 
order  that  they  may  be  determined 
somehow,  and  there  may  be  no  ques- 
tion on  the  subject.      The  law  pre- 
scribes forms  of  words  for  many  kinds 
of  contract,  in  order  that  no  dispute 
or  misunderstanding  mav  arise  aoout 
their    meaning:    it  makes  provision 
that  if  a  dispute  doea  arise,  evidenoa 
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Bhaii  be  procurable  for  deciding  it,  by 
requiring  that  the  docoment  be  at- 
tested by  witnesses  and  executed 
with  certain  forrualities.  The  law 
preserres  authentic  eridence  of  fiu;tf 
to  which  legal  consequences  are  at- 
tached, by  keeping  a  registry  of  such 
&ct8 ;  as  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
/Ha^s,  of  wills  and  contracts,  and  of 
judicial  proceedings.  In  doing  these 
things,  it  has  never  been  alleged  that 
government  oversteps  the  proper  limits 
of  its  functions. 

Again,  however  wide  a  scope  we 
may  allow  to  the  doctrine  that  indi- 
viduals are  the  proper  guardians  of 
their  own  interests,  and  that  govern- 
ment owes  nothing  to  them  bat  to 
save  them  from  bemg  intei:^wre<H»ith 
Ig^^othwjjeople, tlliettSctrlnecan  never 
beap|$Bcable  to  any  persons  but  those 
who  are  capable  of  actine  in  their  own 
behalf  llie  individual  may  be  an 
infant,  or  a  lunatic,  or  fallen  into 
imbecility.  The  law  surely  must  look 
after  the  interests  of  such  persons.  It 
does  not  necessarily  do  this  through 
officers  of  its  own.  It  often  devolves 
the  trust  upon  some  relative  or 
connexion.  But  in  doing  so  is  its 
duty  ended?  Can  it  make  over  the 
interests  of  one  person  to  the  control 
of  another,  and  be  excused  from  super- 
vision, or  from  holding  the  person 
thus  trusted,  responsible  for  the  dis- 
ijiarge  of  the  trust  ? 
r  There  is  a  multitude  of  cases  in 
which  governments,  with  general  ap- 
probation, assume  powers  and  execute 
functiouH  for  which  no  reason  can  be 
,  assigned  except  the  simple  one,  that 
Lthey  conduce  to  general  convenience. 
We  may  take  as  an  example,  the 
function  (which  is  a  monopoly  too)  of 
coining  money.  This  is  assumed  for 
no  more  recondite  purpose  than  that 
of  saving  to  individuals  the  trouble, 
delay,  and  expense  of  weighing  and 
assaymg.  No  one,  however,  even  of 
those  most  jealous  of  state  interfer- 
ence, has  objected  to  this  as  an  im- 
proper exercise  of  the  powers  of 
government.  Prescribing  a  set  of 
standard  weights  and  measures^  is 
another  instance.  Paving,  lighting, 
and  cleansing  the  streets    azid   tho- 
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roughfikres,  is  ano^er;  whedierdw 
by  the  general  government,  or,  aib 
more  usual,  ana  generally  mois  i- 
▼isable,  by  a  municipal  sntkife 
Making  or  ImfHroving  luurboaiB,  hm 
ine  Hothouses,  making  lorvejik 
order  to  have  accurate  mapB  td 
charts,  raising  dykes  to  keep  the  m 
out,  and  embanbnents  to  kespriw 
in,  are  cases  in  point. 

Examples  might  be  VDCjtSMjwi  E 
tiplied  without  intrudiig  on  aojI^E, 
puted  ground.  But  enough  ht  Iw 
said  to  show  that  the  admitted  &» 
tions  of  government  embrace*  mk 
wider  field  than  can  easOj  be  iniW 
within  the  rine-fence  of  snj  restridi* 
definition,  and  that  it  ia  haidlj  p 
sible  to  find  any  groond  of  josti&stHi 
common  to  them  all,  except  tbeet^ 
prehensive  one  of  general  e:  ^'-"- 
nor  to  Umit  the  inienerence  » 
ment  by  any  universal  role,  *'•■ 
simple  and  vague  one  that  H  Am 
never  be^  admitted  but  when  th«fli« 
of  expediency  is  strong. 

§  8.  Some  observationi,  hwwj 
may  be  usefrdly  bestowed  otij  si 
nature  of  the  consideratioiu  <A  vM  ib 
the  question  of  government  interfeitfi 
is  most  likely  to  turn,  and  «" 
mode  of  estimating  the  cm^fi^ 
magnitude  of  the  expedienciei 
volved.  This  will  form  the  W I 
the  three  parts  into  which  <wr  dii* 
sion  of  the  principles  and  efieeto  I 
government  interference  may  «• 
veniently  be  divided.  The  foflwN 
will  be  our  division  of  the  anbject 

We  shall  first  consider  the  e«# 
micalefiects  arising  from  the 
in  which  governments  perform  W 
necessary  and  acknowledged  f^ 
tions. 

We  shall  then  pass  to  oertaiBfl 
vemmental  interferences  of  whrti 
have  termed  the  optional  kind  (U 
overstepping  the  boundaiiee  of  ■ 
universally  acknowledged  fimctjij 
which  have  heretofore  taken 
and  in  some  cases  still  take 
under  the  influence  of  fiabe 
theories.  ,^ 

It   will    lastly  remain  to  «# 
whether,  independently  of  suy  ■ 
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onsistentlj  with  a  correct 
WB  which  regulate  human 
I  be  any  cases  of  the 
B  in  which  ffoyemmental 
is  really  advijiable,  and 
ie  cases. 

r  these  diyisions  is  of  an 
discellaneoiiB  character : 
cessary  functions  of  go- 
id  those  which  are  so 
cpedient  that  they  have 
rarely  been  objected  to, 
eady  pointed  out,  too 
brougnt  under  any  very 
fication.  Those,  bow- 
are  of  principal  import- 
ilone  it  18  necessary  nere 


to  consider,  mar  be  reduced  to  tfat 
following  general  heads. 

First,  the  means  adopted  b^  govern- 
ments to  raise  tiie  revenue  which  is  the 
condition  of  their  existence. 

Secondly,  the  nature  of  the  laws 
which  they  prescribe  on  the  two 
great  subjectf  of  Property  and  Oon- 
tracts. 

Thirdly,  the  excellences  or  defects 
of  the  system  of  means  by  which  they 
enforce  generally  the  execution  of 
their  laws,  namely,  their  judicature 
andpolice. 

We  commence  with  the  first  head, 
that  is,  with  the  theory  of  Taxa- 
tion. 


C5HAPTER  n. 
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qualities  desirable,  eco- 
•eaking,  in  a  system  of 
.ve  been  emboaied  by 
.  in  four  maxims  orprin- 
,  having  been  generally 

by  subsequent  writers, 
to  nave  become  classical, 
iter  cannot  be  better  com- 
by  quoting  them.* 
subjects  of  every  state 
itribute  to  the  support  of 
mt,  as  nearly  as  possible 

to  their  respective  abili- 
,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 

the;^  respectively  eiyoy 
otection  Off  the  state.  In 
non^  or  neglect  ol 
ists  what  IS  called  the 
lequality  of  taxation, 
ax  which  each  individual 
pay  oaght  to  be  certain, 
itrary.  The  time  of  pay- 
lanner  of  payment,  the 
ye  paid,  ought  all  to  be 
in  to  the  contributor,  and 
er  person.  \Vhere  it  is 
^eiy  person  subject  to  the 
)re  or  less  in  the  power  of 
/IfaiitniB,  book  ▼.  oh  ii. 


the  taxgatherer,  who  can  either  aggra- 
vate the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  con- 
tributor, or  extort  by  tne  terror  of  such 
aj^gravation,  some  present  or  perqui- 
site to  himself.  Tne  uncertamty  of 
taxation  encourages  the  insolence  and 
favours  the  corruption  of  an  order  of 
men  who  are  naturally  unpopular, 
even  when  they  are  neither  insolent 
nw  corrupt,  llie  certainty  of  what 
each  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in 
taxa^on,  a  matter  of  so  great  impor- 
tance, that  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  ineuuality,  it  appears,  I  believe, 
from  IM  experience  of  all  nations,  is 
not  near  so  great  an  evil,  as  a  very 
small  degree  of  uncertainty. 

"  3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at 
the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  in  which 
it  is  most  lik«ly  to  be  convenient  for 
the  contributor  to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  land  or  of  houses,  payable 
at  the  same  term  at  which  such  rents 
are  osually  paid,  is  levied  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient 
for  the  contributor  to  pay ;  or  when  he 
is  most  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to 
pay.  Taxes  upon  such  consumable 
gooda  as  are  articles  of  luxury,  are  afi 
1X9 
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finally  paid  hj  the  consumer,  and 
generallj  in  a  manner  that  is  very 
oonvenient  to  him.  He  pays  them 
by  little  and  little,  as  he  has  occasion 
to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  liberty, 
too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  as  he 
pleases,  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he 
ever  sufiers  any  considerable  incon- 
venience from  such  taxes. 

"  4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  con- 
trived as  both  to  take  out  and  to  keep 
out  of  the  |)ocket8  of  the  people  as 
Kttle  as  possible  over  and  above  what 
it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of 
the  state.  A  tax  may  either  take  out 
or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  brings  into 
t^e  public  treasury,  in  the  four  follow- 
ing ways.  First,  the  levying  of  it 
may  require  a  great  number  of  officers, 
whose  salaries  may  eat  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and 
whose  perquisites  may  impose  another 
additional  tax  upon  the  people.**  Se- 
condly, it  may  diyert  a  portion  of  the 
labour  and  capital  of  the  community 
from  a  more  to  a  less  productive  em- 
ployment. "  Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures 
tnd  other  penalties  which  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  incur  who  at- 
tempt unsuccessfully  to  evade  the  tax, 
it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  there- 
by put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the 
community  might  have  derived  fix)m 
the  (  mployment  of  their  capitals.  An 
injudicious  tax  offers  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  smuggling.  Fourthly,  by  sub- 
jecting the  people  to  the  frequent  visits 
and  the  odious  examination  of  the  tax- 
gulli  .rers,  it  may  expose  them  to  much 
unnecessary  trouble,  vexation,  and  op- 
pression :"  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  the  restrictive  regulations  to 
which  trades  and  manufactures  are 
often  subjected  to  prevent  evasion  of  a 
tax,  are  not  only  in  themselves  trouble- 
some and  expeisive,  but  often  oppose 
msuperable  obstacles  to  making  im- 
provements in  the  processes. 

The  last  three  of  these  four  maxims 
require  little  other  explanation  or  illus- 
tration than  is  contained  in  the  pas- 
sage itself.  How  far  any  riven  tax 
conforms  to,  or  conflicts  with  them,  is 
a  matter  to  be  considered  in  the  dis- 
KBBtiou  of  particular  taxes.     But  the 


first  of  the  four  pointa,  eqnali_j:— fc-i 
ation,  requires  to  be  more  -f  f 
mined,  being  a  thii^  often  ii^zraip 
understood,  and  on  which  i^kz^^ 
notions  have  become  to  a  c^^z^ 
gree  accredited,  thrnu£;h  i'\m  m^  t 
of  any  definite  principles  of  J  Mid 
in  the  popnlar  mind. 

§  2.  For  what  reason  ooglit?  ^' 
to  be  the  rule  in  matters  of  t^^^^^ 
For  the  reason,  that  it  ong:&^  ^ 
in  all  affairs  of  govemment.^'^    t^o 

^vemment  ought  to  mab ^  \ 

tinction  of  persons  or  clsiiwff^^l  \t 
strength  of  their  claims  oo  i^^^t 
ever  sacrifices  it  reauires  frod^^^ 
should  be  made  to  oear  u  n^^  ^ 
possible  with  the  same  pressar"^^^ 
all ;  which,  it  must  be  ooservedjj^^ 
mode  by  which  least  sacrifice  i^^^< 
sioned  on  the  whole.  If  any  on^^J 
less  than  his  fair  share  of  the  ^^^A 
some  other  person  must  suffer'^    j 
than  his  share,  and  the  aHeTiat^^^ 
the  one  is  not,  on  the  averaj-^v 
great  a  good  to  him,  as  the  inci:^-^ 
)ssure  upon  the  other  is  tst^^ 
^uality  of  taxation,  therefoiefi^'*^* 
axim  of  politics,  means  equ*/^ 
sacrifice.    It  means  apportionir-^^-^ 
contribution  of  each  person  t*^' 
the  expenses  of  eovernment,  t 
^tf  shall  feel  neither  more  n£ 
nconvenience  from  his  share    ^ 
payment  than  every  other  per*'* 
periences  from  his.     This  sf"^ 
like  other  standards  of  perfectL.^ 
not  be  completely  realized; 
first  object  m  every  practica^H 
sion  should  be  to  know  what  -^mm 
is. 

There  are  persons,  howevear^ 
not  content  with  the  general  "jp 
of  justice  as  a  basis  to  groun.? 
finance  upon,  but  must  have  mon 
as  they  tnink,  more  specificall/ 
priate  to  the    subject.      ^^^ 
pleases  them  is,  to  regard  i&e 
paid  by  each  member  of  the  comi 
as  an  equivalent  for  value  xm 
the  shape  of  service  to  hinue 
they  prefer  to  rest  the  justice  of 
each  contribute  in  proportior 
means,  upon  the  ground,  ths 
has  twice  as  much  property  f 
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tooted,  receiTOf,  on  an  aocurste  calcn- 
Istion,  twice  ai  much  protection,  and 
ought,  on  the  principles  of  bargain  and 
MM,   to  pay  twice  as  mnch  for  it. 
Since,  howoTer^  the  assmnption  that 
gOTemment  ezurts  solely  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  is  not  one  to  be  de- 
liberately adhered  to ;  some  consistent 
adherents  of  the  quid  pro  quo  principle 
go  on  to  observe,  that  protection  being 
reqnired  for  person  as  well  as  property, 
and  everybody's  person  receiving  the 
■ame  amonnt  of  protection,  a  poU-tax 
of  a  fixed  sam  per  head  is  a  proper 
eqnivalent  for  this  part  of  the  benefits 
of  government,  while  the  remaining 
part,  protection  to  property,  should  be 
paid   for  in    proportion  to    propert;^. 
There  is  in  this  adjustment  a  false  air 
of  nice  adaptation,  very  acceptable  to 
some  minds.     But  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  admissible  that  the  protection  of 
persons  and  that  of  property  are  the 
sole  purposes  of  government.     The 
ends  of  government  are  as  comprehen- 
■ive  as  those  of  the  social  union.  They 
eonsist  of  all  the  good,  and  all  the  im- 
munity from  evil,  which  the  existence 
of   government  can  be   made  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  bestow.    In 
the  second  place,  the  practice  of  setting 
definite  values  on   tnines  essentially 
Indefinite,  and  making  tnem  a  ground 
of  practical  conclusions,  is  peculiarly 
fertile  in  false  views  of  social  questions. 
It  cannot  be  admitted,  that  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  ownership  of  ten  times  as 
much  property,  is  to  be  ten  times  as 
much  protected.      Neither  can  it  be 
truly  said  that  the  protection  of  1000^ 
a  year  costs  the  State  ten  times  as 
much  as  that  of  1002.  a  year,  rather 
than  twice  as  much,  or  exactly   as 
much.  '   The  same  judges,  soldiers, 
■aikirs,  who  protect  the  one  protect  the 
oiher ;  and  the  larger  income  does  not 
necessarily,  though  it  may  sometimes, 
reqmre  even  more  policemen.  Whether 
the  labour  and  expense  of  the  protec-/ ' 
tion,  or  the  feelings  of  the  protected 
person,  or  any  other  definite  thing  be 
made  the  standard,  there  is  no  such 
proportion  as  the  one   supposed,  nor 
any  other  definable  proportion.    If  we 
wanted  to  estimate   tne  degrees   of 
baaefit  which  different  persona  derive 
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from  the  protection  of  ffovemment,  we 
should  have  to  consiaer  who  would 
su£fer  most  if  that  protection  were 
withdrawn :  to  which  question  if  any 
answer  could  be  made,  it  must  be,  that 
those  would  suffer  most  who  were 
weakest  in  mind  or  body,  either  bv 
nature  or  by  position.  Lideed,  such 
persons  would  almost  infallibly  be 
slaves.  K  there  were  any  justice, 
therefore,  in  the  theory  of  justice  now 
under  consideration,  those  who  are 
least  capable  of  helping  or  defending 
themselves,  being  those  to  whom  the 
protection  of  government  is  the  most 
indispensable,  ought  to  pay  the  greatest 
share  of  its  price :  the  reverse  of  the 
true  idea  of  distributive  justice,  which 
consists  not  in  imitating  but  in  re- 
dressing the  inequalities  and  wrongs  of 
nature. 

Government  must  be  regarded  as  so 

Sre-eminentlv  a  concern  of  aU,  that  to 
etermine  who  are  most  interested  in 
it  is  of  no  real  importance.  If  a  person 
or  class  of  persons  receive  so  small  a 
share  of  the  benefit  as  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  question,  there  is 
something  else  than  taxation  which  is 
amiss,  and  the  thinjg  to  be  done  is  to 
remedy  the  defect,  instead  of  recognis- 
ing it  and  making  it  a  ground  for  de- 
manding less  taxes.  As,  in  a  case  of 
voluntarv  subscription  for  a  purpose  in 
which  all  are  interested,  all  are  thought 
to  have  done  their  part  fairly  when 
each  has  contributed  according  to  his 
means,  that  is,  has  made  an  equal 
sacrifice  for  the  common  object;  in 
like  manner  should  this  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  contributions :  and 
it  is  superfluous  to  look  for  a  more  in- 
genious or  recondite  ground  to  rest  the 
wjijiciple  upon. 

(  §  3.  Setting  out,  then,  from  the 
inaxim  that  equal  sacrifices  ought  to 
/be  demanded  from  all,  we  have  next  to 
'  inqmre  whether  this  is  in  fact  done,  by 
'  \  making  each  contribute  the  same  per- 
icentage  on  his  pecuniary  means.  Many 
{persons  maintain  the  negative,  saying 
'that  a  tenth  part  taken  from  a  small 
jnccme  is  a  neavier  burthen  than  the 
same  fraction  deducted  from  one  much 
larger:  aud  on  this  is  groundsd  the 
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wrj  pqmlar  wheme  of  wbat  is  caX\td 
a  graduated  property-tax,  viz.  an  in- 
come tax  in  wnich  the  percentage  rises 
nith  tlie  amount  of  the  incoma. 

On  the  best  consideration  I  am  able 
to  give  to  this  question,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  portion  of  truth  -wnich  the 
ioctrine  contains,  arises  principally 
from  the  difiference  between  a  tax  whicn 
can  be  saved  from  luxuries,  and  one 
wUch  trenches,  in  ever  so  small  a  de- 
gree, upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  To 
take  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  pos- 
sessor of  ten  thousand,  would  not  de- 
prive him  of  anything  really  conducive 
either  to  the  support  or  to  the  comfort 
of  existence ;  and  if  such  toovld  be  the 
effect  of  taking  five  pounds  from  one 


§8. 

to  making  it  nnallei  Tbia  i 
ment  however  would  ooattitiite  • 
reason,  in  addition  to  others  whick 
might  be  stated,  for  maintaining  tani 
on  articles  of  loxiuj  conamned  Dy  tki 
poor.  The  immunity  extended  to  tin 
income  required  for  necessaries,  shooU 
depend  on  its  being  actually  ecqteiided 
for  that  purpose ;  and  the  poor  wk^ 
not^  having  more  than  enon^  for  neces* 
sanes,  divert  any  part  of  it  to  iDdal> 
gences,  should  uke  other  people  odd- 
tribute  their  quota  out  of  those  iii> 
dulgenoes  to  the  expenses  of  tki 
state. 

"^^  The  exemption   in    favour  of  the 
smaller  incomes  should  not,  I  think,  be 

'strotohed  frnlher  than  to  the  amooiii 


whose  income  is  fifty,  the  sacrifice  re-'  lof  income  needfril  for  life,  health,  and 
quired  from  the  last  is  not  only  greater  ^immunity  from  bodily  pain.     If  50f. 


tnan,  but    entirely   incommensurable 
L^th,  that  imposed  upon  the  first.   The 
''I    mode  of  adjusting  these  inequalities  of 
\    pressure  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
I   equitable,  is  that  recommended    b^ 
A  l^ntham,  of  leaving  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  income,  sufficient  to  provide 
^e  necessaries  of  life,  untaxed.     Sup- 
pose 501.  a  year  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  number  of  persons  ordinarily 
supported  frx)m  a  single  income,  with 
tho  requisites  of  life  and  health,  and 
with  protection  against  habitual  bodily 
suffeniig,  but  not  with  any  indulgence. 
This  then  should  be  made  the  mini- 
mum, and  incomes  exceeding  it  should 
pay  taxes  not  upon  their  whole  amount, 
but  upon  the  surplus.     If  the  tax  be 
ten  per  cent,  an  income  of  601.  should 
be  considered  as  a  net  income  of  10^., 
and  charged  with  ll.  a.  year,  while  an 
income  of  lOOOi.  should  be  charged  as 
(one  of  950Z.     Each  would  then  pay  a 
I  fixed    proportion,   not    of   his   whole 
I  means,  but  of  his  superfluities.*     An 
/  income  not  exceeding  50^.  should  not 
^be  taxed  at  all,  either  directly  or  by 
taxes  on  necessaries  ;  for  as  by  suppo- 
sition this  is  the  smallest  income  which 
labour  ought  to  be  able  to  command, 
the  government  ought  not  to  be  a  party 

*  This  principle  of  assessment  has  been 
partially  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
last  renewal  of  the  income  tax.  From  1002., 
at  ifhich  the  tax  begins,  up  to  200^,  the 
income  only  pays  tax  oo  the  excess  aboT« 


year  is  sufficient  (which  may  be 
doubted.)  for  these  purposes,  an  inoosM 
of  100/.  a  year  would,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  obtain  all  the  relief  it  is  entitled 
to,  compared  with  one  of  lOOOi.,  hj 
being  taxed  onlv  on  501.  of  its  amoat 
It  may  be  saia,  indeed,  that  to  tab 
1002.  from  10002.  (even  ^vtng  hick 
^Ye  pounds)  is  a  heavier  unpo^  thso 
lOOOl  taken  frt>m  10,000<.  (fdmf 
back  the  same  ^ve  pounds).  But  thii 
doctrine  seems  to  me  too  disputable 
altogether,  and  even  if  true  at  all,  not 
true  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  be  made 
the  foundation  of  any  rule  of  taxation. 
Whether  the  person  with  10,00W.  » 
year  cares  less  for  1000/.  than  tbt 
person  with  only  1000/.  a  year  carei 
for  1002.,  and  if  so,  how  much  le<«, 
does  not  appear  to  me  capable  of  being 
decided  with  the  degree  of  certainty  i« 
which  a  legislator  or  a  financier  ought 
to  act. 

Some  indeed  contend  that  the  nib 
of  proportional  taxation  bears  baid«r 
upon  toe  moderate  than  upon  the  large 
incomes,  because  the  same  proportioiu} 
payment  has  more  tendency  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter,  to  rr- 
duce  the  payer  to  a  lower  grade  o' 
social  rank.  The  fact  appears  to  wn 
more  than  questionable,  but  even  w^ 
mitting  it,  I  object  to  its  being  cos- 
sidered  incumbent  on  govemmeDt  ti 
shape  its  course  by  such  considerations 
or  to  recognise  the  notiom  that  todii 
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Imporuuioe  it  or  cab  be  determined  by 
•mount  of  expenditure.  Gk>yemment 
to^t  to  set  an  example  of  rating  all 
thin^  at  their  true  value,  and  richeB, 
therefore,  at  the  worth,  for  comfort  or 
pjaaanre,  cf  the  things  which  they  will 
\mv;  and  onght  not  to  sanction  the 
volgaritj  of  prizing  them  for  the  pitiful 
iMBUty  m  bemff  known  to  possess  them, 
or  the  paltry  uiame  of  being  suspected 
to  be  without  them,  the  presiding  mo- 
tives of  three-fourths  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  middle  classes.  The  sacrifices 
of  real  comfort  or  indul^nce  which 
govemment  requires,  it  is  bound  to 
iqpportion  among  all  persons  with  as 
anch  equality  as  possible ;  but  their 
sacrifices  of  the  imaginary  dignity  de- 
pendent on  expense,  it  may  spare  itself 
the  troable  of  estimating. 

Both  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent a  graduated  property-tax  has 
been  adYOoated,  on  the  avowed  ^und 
that  the  state  should  use  the  instru- 
ment of  taxation  as  a  means  of  miti- 
gating the  inequalities  of  wealth.  I 
am  as  desirous  as  any  one,  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  diminish  those  in- 
equalities, but  not  so  as  to  relieve  the 
prodigal  at  the  expense  of  the  prudent. 
To  tax  the  larger  incomes  at  a  higher? 
poroentage  than  the  smaller,  is  to  layv 
a  tax  on  industry  and  economy;  to/ 
impose  a  penalty  on  people  for  havingl 
worked  harder  an<k  saved  more  thanj 
tiieir  neighboursy^  It  is  not  the  for- 
tunes wmch  apr  earned,  but  those 
which  are  unearned,  that  it  is  for  the. 
public  good  to  place  under  limitation^ 
A  just  and  wise  legislation  would  a^ 
stain  from  holding  out  motives  for 
dissipating  rather  than  saving  the 
ecurmngs  of  honest  exertion;  Its  im- 
paitiau^  between  competitors  would 
oonrist  in  endeavouring  that  they 
should  all  start  fair,  and  not  in  hang- 
ing a  weight  upon  the  swift  to  dimi- 
nidi  the  distance  between  them  and 
tho  slow.  Many,  indeed,  fail  with 
greater  efforts  than  those  with  which 
others  succeed,  not  from  difierence  of 
merits,  biit  difierence  of  opportunities ; 
hnt  if  all  were  done  which  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  a  good  government  to 
dOy  by  instruction  and  b^  legislation, 
to  diminiih  this  iaequahty  of  oppor^ 


tunities,  the  difforenoes  of  fortune  aris- 
ing from  people's  own  earnings  could 
not  justly  give  umbrage,  with  re- 
spect to  uie  large  fortunes  acquired  by 
gift  or  inheritance,  the  power  of  be- 
queathing is  one  of  those  privileges 
of  property  which  are  fit  subjects  for 
regulation  on  grounds  of  general  ex- 
pediency ;  and  I  have  abeady  sug- 
gested,* as  a  possible  mode  of  re- 
straining the  accumulation  of  laige 
fortunes  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  not  earned  them  by  exertion,  a 
limitation  of  the  amount  which  any 
one  person  ^  should  be  permitted  to 
acqmre  by  giil^  bequest,  or  inheritance. 
Apart  from  this,  and  from  the  proposal 
ofBentham  (also  discussed  in  a  former 
chapter)  that  collateral  inheritance  in 
case  of  intestacy  should  cease,  and  the 
propertv  escheat  to  the  state,  I  con- 
ceive that  inheritances  and  legacies, 
exceeding  a  certoin  amount,  are  highly 
proper  subjects  for  taxation :  and  that 
the  revenue  from  them  should  be  as 
g^reat  as  it  can  be  made  without  giving 
rise  to  evasions,  by  donation  during 
life^  or  concealment  of  property,  such 
as  it  would  be  impossible  adequately 
to  check.  The  principle  of  graauatiou] 
(as  it  is  called,)  that  is,  of  levying  a 
larger  percental  on  a  larger  sum,  I 
though  its  application  to  j^neral  taxa-  > 
tion  would  m  in  my  opimon  objection- [ 
able,  seems  to  me  both  just  and  ex- 1 
pedient  as  applied  to  legacy  and  inJ 
neritance  duties. 

The  objection  to  a  graduated  pro- 
perty-tax applies  in  an  aggravated 
degree  to  the  proposition  of  an  exclu- 
sive tax  on  what  is  called  "realized 
property,"  that  is,  property  not  form-  \ 
mg  a  part  of  any  capital  engaged  in 
business,  or  rather  in  business  undef 
the  superintendence  of  the  owner:  ac 
land,  the  public  funds,  money  lent  on 
mortgage,  and  shares  (I  presume)  in 
joint-stock  companies.  Except  the 
proposal  of  applying  a  sponge  to  the 
national  debt,  no  such  palpable  viola- 
tion of  common  honesty  has  found 
sufficient  support  in  this  country, 
during  the  present  generation,  to  be 
regarded  as  within  Uie  domain  <^  dia- 
cussion.  It  has  not  the  palliation  of 
*  Sa9ra.b00kU.eb.iL 
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support,  the  &ctwoiildindk»to^  ^?^ 
of  pecimiaiy  integrity  in  naliiMi^.^^ 
fairs,  scarcely  infenor  to  ^""^  -^ 
reptdiation. 

§  4.  Whether  the  profits  o«>  « 
may  not  ri^btfiillj  be  taxed  at  <^,^^ 
rate  than  incomes  derived  frono-i^ 
rest  or  rent,  is  part  of  the  moEOxxx 
prehensile  (question,  so  often  .ax-^^ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  present  ^.c^^ 
tax,  whether  life  incomes  shcC^ 
subjected  to  the  same  rate  of  ^  "^^^ 
as  perpetual  incomes :  whetbf^j-^^ 
ries,  for  example,  or  aimmtie^.c^^ 
gains  of  professions,  should  ■^>Mj 
same  percentage  as  the  inooo^g^^^ 
not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  in-  unheritable  j^roperty.  ' 

justice  of  the  proposition.  The  burthenq  ^xhe  existm^  tax  treats  »X\  ^"y^^ 


a  graduated  property-tax,  that  of  lay- 
ing the  burthen  on  those  best  able  to 
bear  it;  for  "realized  property"  in- 
cludes the  fitr  larger  portion  of  the 
provision  made  for  those  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  and  consists,  in  great 
part,  of  extremelpr  small  fractions.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  more  shameless 
pretension  than  that  the  major  part  of 
the  property  of  the  countiy,  tnat  of 
mercnants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and 
shopkeepers,  should  be  exempted  from 
its  share  of  taxation ;  that  these  classes 
should  only  begin  to  pay  their  proper^ 
tion  after  retiring  irom  business,  and 
if  the^  never  retire  should  be  excused 
from  it  altogether.  But  even  this  docs 


thus  exclusively  thrown  on  the  owners 
of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  community,  would  not  even  be  a 
burthen  on  that  class  of  persons  in^ 
perpetual  succession,  but  would  fallS 
exclusively  on  those  who  happened  to 
compose  it  when  the  tax  was  laid  on. 
As  land  and  those  particular  securities 
would  thenceforth  yield  a  smaller  net/ 
income,  relatively  to  the  general  inte- 
rest of  capita]  and  to  the  profits  of 
trade  ;  the  balance  would  rectif|r  itself 
b^  a  permanent  depreciation  of  those 
kinds  of  property.  Future  buyers 
would  acqmre  land  and  securities  at  a 
reduction  of  price,  equivalent  to  the 
peculiar  tax,  which  tax  they  would, 
therefore,  escape  from  paying;  while 
the  original  possessors  would  remain 
burthened  with  it  even  after  parting 
with  the  property,  since  they  would 
have  sold  their  land  or  securities  at  a 
loss  of  value  equivalent  to  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  tax.  Its  imposition 
would  thus  be  tantamount  to  the  con- 
fiscation for  public  uses  of  a  percentage 
of  their  property,  e^ual  to  the  percent- 
age laid  on  their  income  by  the  tax. 
That  such  a  proposition  should  find 
any  favour,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  want  of  conscience  m  matters  of 
taxation,  resulting  from  the  absence 
of  any  fixed  principles  in  the  public 
mind,  and  of  any  indication  of  a  sense 
of  justice  on  the  subject  in  the  general 
conduct  of  governments.  Should  the 
scbeoie  ever  enlist  a  large  party  in  its 


incomes  exactly  alike,  taking 
pence  (now  sixpence)  in  the 
well  from  the  person  wh< 
dier  with  him,  as  from  the 
stockholder^  or  mortgagee, 

[transmit  his  fortune  undin 
his  descendants.    This  is  a  ^^     . 

justice :  yet  it  does  not  f^^^^^MmetuJh 
violate  the  nde  that  taxatic^i^i  ov^t^l 
be  in  proportion  to  means.         K^^i 
is  said  that  a  temporary  inoazD.«  01^  ' 
to  be  taxed  less  than  a  peimazxent  ost 
the  reply  is  irresistible,  that  it  m*  texti 
less ;  for  the  income  which  Jb-i^Bti  otly 
ten  years  pays  the  tax  only  t^^»  V** 
while  that  which  lasts  for«^S^^ 
for  ever.    On  this  point  some  ^^^Sj 
reformers  are  guilty  of  a  grett       ^|^^^ 
They  contend  that  incomei  o*^^?^,^  \ 
be  assessed  to  the  income-tsxr^^^^^ 
proportion  to  their  annual  <^o*^^^^t  f 
to  their  capitalized  value:  *^-^^^^ 


example,  if  the  vidue  of  a  pe^^^§[|  B 
annuity  of  lOOi.  is  30002.,  sncL^^  |^ 
annuity  of  the  same  amoont  '^^yen, 
worth  only  half  the  number  of  ?um 

purchase  could  only  be  sold  for  ^ 

the  perpetual  income  should  P*^^^  ^i, 
as  mucn  per  cent  inoome4ax 
terminable  income;   if  the  <w»^^5^ 
lOi.  a  year,  the  other  should  p^-^^i 
bl.     But  in  this  argument  tZ^^J*^  J 
the  obvious  oversight,  that  it  ^w 
the  incomes  by  one  standard  •p"."' 
payments  by  another;  it  c*p^^™ 
the  incomes,  but  forgets  to  ^P^  k^^j^^^ 
the   payments.     An  annrntj  wA  f 


rs' 
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All  attempts  to  establish  a  claim  in 
fitvour  of  tenninable  incomes  on  nn- 
merical  grounds — to  make  out,  in 
short)  that  a  proportional  tax  is  not  a 
proportional  tax — are  manifestly  ab- 
surd. The  claim  does  not  rest  on 
grounds  of  arithmetic,  but  of  humao 
wants  and  feelings.  It  is  not  because 
the  temporary  annuitant  has  smaller 
means,  out  because  he  has  greater 
necessities,  that  he  ought  to  be  as- 
sessed at  a  lower  rate. 

In  spite  of  the  nominal  equality  of 
income,  A,  an  annuitant  of  lOOOZ.  a 
year,  cannot  so  well  afford  to  pay  1001. 
out  of  it,  as  B  who  derives  the  same 
annual  sum  from  heritable  property , 
A  having  usually  a  demand  on  his 
income  which  B  has  not,  namely,  to 
provide  by  saving  for  children  or 
others;  to  which,  in  the  case  of 
salaries  or  professional  gains,  must 
generally  be  added  a  provision  for  his 
own  later  years ;  while  B  maj  expend 
his  whole  income  without  mjury  to 
his  old  age,  and  still  have  it  sjI  to 
bestow  on  others  after  his  death.  If 
A,  in  order  to  meet  these  exigencies, 
must  lay  by  BOOl.  of  his  income,  to  take 
1002.  from  him  as  income-tax  is  to 
take  lOOZ.  from  700Z.,  since  it  must  be 
retrenched  from  that  part  only  of  his 
means  which  he  -can  afford  to  spend 
on  his  own  consumption.  Were  he  to 
throw  it  rateably  on  what  he  spends 
and  on  what  he  saves,  abating  702. 
from  his  consumption  and  302.  from 
his  annual  saving,  then  indeed  his 
immediate  sacrifice  would  be  propor- 
tionally the  same  as  B's:  but  tnen 
his  children  or  his  old  age  would  be 
worse  provided  for  in  consequence  of 
the  tax.  The  capital  sum  which 
would  be  accumulated  for  them  would 
be  one-tenth  less,  and  on  the  reduced 
income  afforded  by  this  reduced  ca> 
pital,  they  would  be  a  second  time 
charged  with  income-tax;  while  B's 
hpirs  would  only  be  charged  once. 
I  The  principle,  therefore,  of  equality^ 
(of  taxation,  interpreted  in  its  only/ 
just  sense,  equahty  of  sacrifice,  re- 1 
quires  that  a  person  who  has  no  means  I 
of  providing  for  old  age,  or  for  those/ 
in  whom  he  is  interested,  except  byl 
^^ving  firom  income,  should  bavt  tb^ 


tOOOi.  ought,  it  ia  alleged,  to  be  taxed 
twioe  as  nighly  as  one  which  is  only 
worth  1500/.,  and  no  assertion  can  be 
more  unquestionable;  but  it  is  for- 
gotten that  the  income  worth  30002. 
pays  to  the  supposed  income-tax  102. 
a  jear  in  perpetuity,  which  is  equiva- 
lent, by  supposition,  to  3002.,  while  the 
terminable  income  pa^s  the  same  102. 
only  during  the  life  of  its  owner,  which 
en  the  same  calculation  is  a  value  of 
1602.,  and  could  actually  be  bought  for 
that  sum.  Already,  therefore,  the  in- 
oome  which  is  only  half  as  valuable, 
I  only  half  as  much  to  the  tax ;  and 

'  in  addition  to  this  its  annual  quota 
were  reduced  from  102.  to  52.,  it  would 
pay,  not  half,  but  a  fourth  part  only  of 
the  payment  demanded  from  the  per- 
petual income.  To  make  it  just  that 
the  one  income  should  pay  only  half 
as  much  per  annum  as  the  other,  it 
woold  be  necessary  that  it  should  pay 
ttiat  half  for  the  same  period,  that  is, 
hi  peix>etnity. 

The  rule  of  jpayment  which  this 
school  of  financial  reformers  contend 
for,  would  be  very  proper  if  the  tax 
were  only  to  be  levied  once,  to  meet 
some  national  emergency.  On  the 
principle  of  requiring  from  aU  payers 
an  equal  sacrifice,  every  person  who 
h*d  anything  belonging  to  him,  re- 
▼ereioners  included,  would  be  called 
on  for  a  payment  proportioned  to  the 
present  value  of  his  property.  I 
wonder  it  does  not  occur  to  the  re- 
formers in  question,  that  precisely  he- 
caiue  this  principle  of  assessment 
would  be  I'ust  in  the  case  of  a  pay- 
ment made  once  for  all,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  just  for  a  permanent  tax. 
When  each  pays  only  once,  one  person 
pays  no  oftener  than  another ;  and  the 
proportion  which  would  be  just  in  that 
case,  cannot  also  be  just  if  one  person 
has  to  make  the  payment  only  once, 
and  the  other  several  times.  This, 
however,  is  the  type  of  the  case  which 
actually  occurs.  The  permanent  in- 
comes pay  the  tax  as  much  oftener 
than  the  temporary  ones,  as  a  per- 
petuity exceeds  the  certain  or  un- 
certain length  of  time  which  forms 
the  duration  of  the  income  for  life  or 
yMus. 
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Ux  remitted  on  all  that  part  of  his  i 
income  which  if  really  and  htmAfidtl. 
Applied  to  that  norpose.  ij 

\L  faideed,  reliance  conld  be  placed 
(m  tne  conedence  of  the  contributors, 
or  sofficient  security  taken  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  j^tements  by  collar 
teral  ^recantionsJthe  proper  mode  of 
assessmg  an  inomffe-tax  would  be  to 
tax  only  the  part  of  income  devoted  to 
expen^ure,  exempting  that  which  is 
sayecLTFor  when  saved  and  invested 
(and'in  saving,  speaking  generally, 
are  invested)  xt  thenceforth  pays  in- 
come-tax on  the  interest  or  profit 
which  it  bringR,  notwithstanding  that 
it  has  already  been  taxed  on  the  prin- 
cipal. Unless,  therefore,  savings  are 
exempted  from  income-tax,  the  con- 
tributors are  twice  taxed  on  what  they 
save,  and  only  once  on  what  they 
spend.  A  person  who  spends  all  he 
receives,  pays  Id.  in  the  pound,  or  say 
three  per  cent,  to  the  tax,  and  no 
more;  but  if  he  saves  part  of  the 
year's  income  and  buys  stock,  then  in 
addition  to  the  three  per  cent  which 
he  has  paid  on  the  principal^  and 
which  diminishes  the  mterest  m  the 
same  ratio,  he  j^ays  three  per  cent 
annually  on  the  interest  itself,  which 
is  equivalent  to  an  immediate  pay- 
ment of  a  second  l!hree  per  cent  on 
the  principal.  So  that  while  unpro- 
ductive expeuditure  pays  only  three 
per  cent,  savings  pay  six  per  cent ;  or 
more  correctly,  three  per  cent  on  the 
whole,  and  another  three  per  cent  on 
the  remaining  ninety-seven.  The  dif- 
ference thus  created  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  prudence  and  economy,  is 
not  only  impolitic  but  unjust.  To  tax 
the  sum  invested,  and  afterwards  tax 
also  the  proceeds  of  the  investment,  is 
to  tax  tne  same  portion  of  the  con- 
tributor's means  twice  over.  The 
principal  and  the  interest  cannot 
both  together  form  part  of  his  re- 
sources; they  are  the  same  portion 
twice  counted :  if  he  has  the  interest, 
it  is  because  he  abstains  from  using 
the  principal ;  if  he  spends  the  prin- 
cipal, he  does  not  receive  the  in- 
terest. Yet  because  he  can  do  either 
of  the  two,  he  is  taxed  as  if  he 
oould  do  both ,  and   oould   have  the 


/l>enefit  of  the  saving  and  M 
^■pending,  ooncuirently  with  ( 
other. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  ofaQM^f^ 
exempting  savings  from  tax&'6DTi,v 
the  lawouffhtnot  to  di8taTb,\>^v 
ficial  intenerence,  the  natura^l  Q 
petition  between  the  nxotxv^i 
saving  and  those  for  spendiiig. 
we  have  seen  that  the  Isk^r  ^i 
this  natural  competition  wlieziL  % 
savings,  not  when  it  spares  -t^loei 
as  the  savings  pay  at  vsry  tt 
full  tax  as  soon  as  they  stro  i^ 
their  exemption  from  payme^^^* 
earlier  stage  is  necessary  ^^^5 
them  fit)m  paying  twice,  ^^^^t;:^ 
spent  in  unproductive  cog^^^ 
pays  only  once.  It  has  be^^^ 
objected,  that  since  the  rich  ^^^ 
gnreatest  means  of  saving,  anj  ^ 
given  to  savings  is  an  adva^'^^ 
stowed  on  the  rich  at  ibe  ex^  | 
the  poor.  I  answer,  that  it  is  t^  ^ 
on  them  only  in  proportion 
abdicate  the  personal  iim  c^^ 
riches;  in  ^yroportion  as  ihs^C^ 
their  income  fiim  the  supply  9 
own  wants,  to  a  productive  J^ 
ment,  through  which,  inst^^ 
being  consumed  by  themselve^^ 
distributed    in    wages    amon^^ 

r>r.     If  this  be  ^favourin^  il<^ 
should    like    to   have    it  i 
out,  what  mode  of  assessing  t»-^. 
can  deserve  the  name    of  &^^ 
t^poor. 

/  No  income-tax  is  really  jui^^ 
/which  savings  are  not  exemptc^-^ 
kno  income-tax  ought  to  be  vot^^^ 
lout  that  provision,  if  the  form^*^ 
'returns,  and  the  nature  of  the  e^ 
jpequired,  could  be  so  arrange^^ 
prevent  the  exemption  froi*'^ 
taken  fraudulent  advantage  ^^ 
saving  with  one  hand  and 
into  debt  with  the  other,  or  I^^K 
ing  in  the  following  year  ^^•a 
been  passed  tax-fi^e  as  wnmi^g. 
year  preceding.  If  this  difficv^/^^ 
be  surmounted,  the  difScix7/Mr4 
complexities  arising  from  ibo  on 
parative  claims  of  temporary  lo^/ir 
manent  incomes,  would  disap/wtr;  i|^ 
since  temporary  incomes  hsvQoojiit 
claim  to  lighter  taxation  tliu  y« 
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mcomM,  except  in  8o  far  as 
ifiesion  are  more  called  upon  to 
i  exemption  of  wbat  they  do 
old  fimy  satisfy  the    claim. 

0  plan  can  be  devised  for  the 
n  of  actual  savings,  safficientlj 

liability  to  fraud,  it  is  neces- 
"tlie  next  thing  in  point  of 
>  take  into  aoconnt  in  assess- 
!ts,  what  the  different  classes 
tutors  <mght  to  save.  And 
^-tald  prol)abl7  be    no    other 

doing  this  than  the  rough 
'  of  tvro  different  rates  of 
:^t.     There  vrould  be  great 

In  taking  into  account  dif- 
>f[  duration  betvreen  one  ter- 
income  and  another ;  and  in 
frequent  case,  that  of  incomes 
"tion  life,  differences  of  age  and 
^rdd  constitute  such  extreme 
«ui  it  vrould  be  impossible  to 
E^r  cognizance  of  It  would 
be  necessarf  to  be  content 

imiform  rate  for  all  incomes 
/tance,  And  another  uniform 

mil  those  which  necessarily 
a  with  the  life  of  the  indi- 

Xn  fixing  the  proportion  be- 
tie  two  rates,  there  must 
y  be  something  arbitraiy; 
«^  deduction  of  one-fourth  in 

life-incomes  would  be  as  little 
sble  as  anj  which  could  be 
l>eing  thus  assumed  that  one- 
^   a    life-income    is,    on    the 

of  all    ages  and    states  of 

suitable  proportion  to  be  laid 
pix>vision  for  successors  and 

ubbard,  the  flnt  person  who,  u  a 
pSUlator,  haa  attempted  the  recti- 
the  income  tax  on  principiea  of 
^ble  Justice,  and  whose  well-con- 
^  wants  little  of  being  as  near  an 
^tion  to  a  just  assessment  as  it  is 

•  QQeans  could  be  found  of  carrying 
^cal  effect,  proposes  a  deduction 
Kourth  but  of  a  third,  in  favour  of 
and  professional  incomes.  He  fixes 
tto,  on  the  ground  that,  indepen- 

all  consideration  as  to  what  the 

1  and  professional  dasses  ougJU  to 

*  attainable  •vidence  goes  to  prove 
^  of  their  incomes  is  what  on  an 
they  dc  save,  over  and  above  the 
m  saved  by  other  classes.  "  The 
(Mr.  Hubbard  observes)  **  effected 
Momes  derived  from  invested  wo- 
rt estimated  at  ofke-ieath.     The 


Of  the  net  profits  of  persons  in 
business,  a  part,  as  before  observed, 
may  be  considered  as  interest  on 
capital,  and  of  a  perpetual  character, 
and  the  remaining  part  as  remune- 
ration for  the  skill  and  labour  of 
superintendence.  The  surplus  beyond 
interest  depends  on  the  Ute  of  the  in- 

savings  effected  out  of  industrial  incomes  are 
estimated  at  four-tenths.  The  amounts 
which  would  be  assessed  under  these  two 
classes  being  nearly  equal,  the  adjustment  Is 
simplified  by  striking  off  one-tenth  on  either 
side,  and  then  reducing  by  three-tenths,  or 
one-third,  the  assessable  amount  of  indus- 
trial incomes/*  Proposed  Report  (p.  xiv.  of 
the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Committee 
of  1861 .)  In  such  an  estimate  there  must  be 
a  large  element  of  conjecture ;  but  in  so  far 
as  it  can  be  substantiated,  it  affords  a  valid 
ground  for  the  practical  conclusion  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  founds  on  it. 

Several  writers  <ni  the  subject,  including 
Mr.  Mill  in  hU  SlemenU  of  PoUtieal 
Economgt  and  Bir.  M*Culloch  in  his  work 
on  Taxaiiont  have  contended  that  as  much 
snouid  be  deducted  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
insure  the  possessor's  life  for  a  sum  wtiich 
would  give  to  his  successors  for  evei*  an  in- 
come equal  to  what  he  reserves  for  himself; 
since  this  is  what  the  possessor  of  heritable 
property  can  do  without  saying  at  all:  in 
other  words,  that  temporary  incomes  should 
be  converted  into  perpetual  incomes  of  equal 
present  value,  and  taxed  as  such.  If  the 
owners  of  life-incomes  actually  did  save  this 
large  proportion  of  their  income,  or  even  a 
still  larger,  I  would  gladly  grant  them  an 
exemption  from  taxation  on  the  whole 
amount,  since,  if  practical  means  could  be 
found  of  dohig  it,  I  would  exempt  savings 
altogether.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  they 
have  a  claim  to  exemption  on  the  general 
assumption  of  their  being  obliged  to  save  this 
amount.  Owners  of  life-incomes  are  not 
bound  to  forego  the  ex^Joyment  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  leaving  to  a  perpetual  line  of 
successors  an  independent  provision  equal 
to  their  ovm  temporary  one;  and  no  one 
ever  dreams  of  doing  so.  Least  of  all  is  it 
to  be  required  or  expected  from  those  whose 
incomes  are  the  fruits  of  personal  exertion, 
that  they  should  leave  to  their  posterity  for 
ever,  without  any  necessity  for  exertion,  the 
same  incomes  which  they  allow  to  them- 
selves. All  they  are  bound  to  do,  even  for 
their  children,  is  to  place  them  in  circum- 
stances In  which  they  will  have  favourable 
chances  of  earning  their  own  living.  To 
give,  however,  either  to  children  or  to  others, 
by  bequest,  being  a  legitimate  inclination, 
which  these  persons  cannot  indulge  without 
laying  by  a  part  of  their  income,  while  the 
owners  of  heritable  property  can ;  this  real 
inequality  in  cases  where  the  incomes  them- 
selves are  equal,  should  be  considered,  to  a 
reastmable  degree,  in  the  adjustment  of  taxa< 
tlon,  so  as  to  require  from  both,  as  nearly  as 
Kaoticabl<»L  an  equal  sacrifloe. 
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dhridnal,  «nd  even  on  his  contdnnance 
in  bnfineiB,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
full  amonnt  of  exemption  allowed  to 
terminable  incomes.  It  has  also,  I 
conceive,  a  jnst  claim  to  a  further 
amount  of  exemption  in  consideration 
of  its  precaiiousness.  An  income  which 
some  not  unusual  vicissitude  may 
reduce  to  nothing,  or  even  convert  into 
a  loss,  is  not  the  same  thing  to  the 
feeling  of  the  possessor  as  a  perma- 
nent mcome  of  10002.  a  year,  even 
though  on  an  average  of  vears  it  may 
yield  1000^  a  year.  It  life-incomes 
were  assessed  at  three-fourths  of  their 
amount,  the  profits  of  business,  after 
deducting  interest  on  canital,  should 
not  only  he  assessed  at  three-fourths, 
but  should  pay,  on  that  assessment,  a 
lower  rate.  Or  perhaps  the  claims  of 
justice  in  this  respect  might  be  suffi- 
ciently met  by  allowing  the  deduction 
of  a  fourth  on  the  entire  income, 
interest  included. 

These  are  the  chief  cases,  of  ordi- 
nary occurrence,  in  which  any  difficulty 
arises  in  interpreting  the  maxim  of 
equality  of  taxation.  The  proper  sense 
to  be  pat  upon  it,  as  we  have  sgen  in 
the  preceding  example,  is,  thav^ople 
should  be  taxed,  not  in  prc^^iivtion  to 
what  they  have,  Vat  to  what  thejr  can 
afibrd  to  spendj^t  is  no  objection  to 
this  principlefliat  we  cannot  apply  it 
consistently  to  all  cases.  A  person 
with  a  Ufe-income  and  precarious 
liealth,  or  who  has  many  persons  de- 
pending on  his  exertions,  must,  if  he 
wishes  to  provide  for  them  after  his 
death,  be  more  rigidly  economical  than 
one  who  has  a  life-income  of  equal 
amount,  with  a  strong  constitution,  and 
few  claims  upon  him ;  and  if  it  be 
conceded  that  taxation  cannot  accom- 
modate itself  to  these  distinctions,  it 
is  argued  that  there  is  no  use  in  at- 
tendmg  to  any  distinctions,  where  the 
absolute  amount  of  income  is  the  same. 
But  the  difficulty  of  doing  perfect 
justice,  is  no  reason  against  doing  as 
much  as  we  can.  Though  it  may  be 
a  hardship  to  an  annuitant  whose  life 
is  only  worth  five  years  purchase,  to  be 
allowed  no  graater  abatement  than  is 
granted  to  one  whose  life  is  worth 
twenty,  it  is  better  for  him  even  ao, 


than  if  neither  of  them  wsie  iDoiAl 
any  abatement  at  alL 

S  6.  Before  leavine  the  sal^wiil 
Equality  of  Taxation,  I  must  teowl 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  exoefi^l 
may  be  made  to  it,  consistently  ^I 
that  equal  justice  which  is  the  S^^l 
work  of  the  rule.  Suppose  that^JL' 
is  a  kind  of  income  wbich  cot^^'^ 
tendi  to  increase,  without  a.'^i^ 
tion  or  sacrifice  on  the  V^'^^JLm> 
owners :  those  owners  coniti^^^  i 
class  in  the  community,  ^^^c^ 
natural  course  of  things  pro^^^^^^^ 
enriches,  consistently  with 
passiveness  on  their  own  part, 
a  case  it  would  be  no  violaticg^^  ^ 
principles  on  which  private  ^^i0 
IS  grounded,  if  the  state  ghoul^^j 
priate  this  increase  of  wealthy  -^^ 
of  it,  as  it  arises.  This  wo<^sj 
properly  be  taking  anythmg  fr**^^ 
body ;  it  would  merely  be  »ppl^-^^ 
accession  of  wealth,  created  oy  ^^^ 
stances,  to  the  benefit  of  socir^"^ 
stead  of  allowing  it  to  becomer^^ 
earned  appendage  to  the  rich^=^' 
particular  class. 

Now  this  is  actually  the  oa^*' 
rent.  The  ordinary  progres^-^ 
society  which  increases  in  we^"^ 
at  all  times  tending  to  augntf^*^ 
incomes  of  landlords;  to  gii^^^-^ 
both  a  greater  amount  and  a  "^ 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  t:^^* 
munity,  independently  of  anj  «  •"' 
or  outlay  incurred  by  thg'=?fl 
They  grow  richer,  as  it  were 
sleep,  without  working,  risi- 
economizing.  What  claim  h_  ^ve  i 
on  the  general  principle  ^^/  aoc 
justice,  to  this  accession  oiiL^^letP] 
what  would  they  have  beeik  V7n^ 
if  society  had,  from  the  be^' 
reserved  the  right  of  taxing  tfee 
taneous  increase  of  rent,  to  the  bi^ 
amount  required  by  financia/ ejq^ 
cies  ?  I  admit  that  it  would  be  tn\jtiMk 
to  come  upon  each  individasl  esta%  f^ 
and  lay  hold  of  the  increase  vbul 
might  be  found  to  have  taken  plwei  J> 
its  rental ;  because  there  woold  km  /i; 
means  of  distinguishing  in  in^'M  ^. 
cases,  between  an  inctaw  oiif 
mi 


solely  to  the  general  circaiDitaiK»( 
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aode^,  and  one  whicli  was  tbe  effect 
af  skill  and  expenditure  on  the  ^rt  of 
IIm  proprietor.  The  only  admissihle 
mode  of  proceeding  would  he  hy  a 
nmeral  measure.  The  first  step 
MMmld  be  a  valuation  of  all  the  land 
in  the  country.  The  preient  value  of 
all  land  should  be  exempt  from  the 
tuc ;  but  after  an  interval  nad  elapsed, 
doring  which  society  had  inereased 
in  population  and  capital,  a  rough 
estiinate  might  be  made  of  the  spon- 
taneous increase  which  had  accrued 
to  rent  since  the  valuation  was  made. 
Of  this  the  avera^  price  of  produce 
would  be  some  criterion :  if  that  had 
risen,  it  would  be  certain  that  rent  had 
increased,  and  (as  already  shown)  even 
b  a  greater  ratio  than  the  rise  of 
price.  On  this  and  other  data,  an 
ipproximate  estimate  might  be  made, 
how  much  value  had  been  added  to 
the  land  of  the  country  by  natural 
caoses;  and  in  laying  on  a  general 
land-tax,  which  for  fear  of  miscalcu- 
lation should  be  considerably  within 
the  amount  thus  indicated,  there  would 
be  an  assurance  of  not  touching  any 
increase  of  income  which  might  oe 
the  result  of  capital  expended  or  in- 
dustry exerted  by  the  proprietor. 

But  tiiough  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  justice  of  taxing  the  in- 
crease of  rent,  if  society  had  avowedly 
reserved  the  right,  has  not  society 
waved  that  right  by  not  exercising  it? 
In  England,  for  example,  have  not  all 
who  bought  land  for  tne  last  century 
or  more,  given  value  not  only  for  the 
existing  income,  but  for  the  prospects 
of  increase,  under  an  implied  assurance 
<^  being  only  taxed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion with  other  Incomes?  This 
objection,  in  so  far  as  valid,  has  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  validity  in  different 
oonntries ;  depending  on  the  degree  of 
desuetude  into  whicn  society  has  al- 
lowed a  right  to  fall  which,  as  no  one 
ean  doubt,  it  once  fully  possessed.  In 
most  countries  of  Europe,  the  right  to 
take  by  taxation,  as  exigency  might 
require,  an  indefinite  portion  of  the 
rent  of  land,  has  never  been  allowed  to 
«lumber.  In  several  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent the  land-tax  forms  a  large  pro- 
.  portion  of  the  public  revenues,  and  nas 


always  been  confessedly  liable  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  without  reference  to 
other  taxes.  In  these  countries  no  one 
can  pretend  to  have  become  the  owner 
of  land  on  the  faith  of  never  being 
called  upon  to  pay  an  increased  landP 
tax.  In  England  the  land-tax  has  not 
varied  since  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  last  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  relation  to  its  amount,  was  to 
diminish  it:  and  though  the  subse> 
quent  increase  in  the  rental  of  the 
country  has  been  immense,  not  onlv 
firom  agriculture,  but  from  the  growth 
of  towns  and  the  increase  of  buildings, 
the^  ascendancy  of  landholders  in  the 
le^slature  has  prevented  any  tax  from 
being  imposed,  as  it  so  justly  might, 
upon  the  very  large  portion  of  this  in- 
crease which  was  unearned,  and,  as  it 
were,  accidental.  For  the  expectations 
thus  raised,  it  appears  to  me  that  an 
amply  sufficient  allowance  is  made,  if 
the  whole  increase  of  income  which  has 
accrued  during  this  long  period  from  a 
mere  natural  law,  withoot  exertion  or 
sacrifice,  is  held  sacred  firom  any  pe- 
culiar taxation.  From  the  present 
date,  or  any  subsequent  time  at  which 
the  legislature  may  think  fit  to  assert 
the  principle,  I  see  no  objection  to 
declaring  that  the  future  increment  of 
rent  should  be  liable  to  special  taxa- 
tion ;  in  doing  which  all  iigustice  to 
the  landlords  would  be  obviated,  if  the 
present  market-price  of  their  land  were 
secured  to  them;  since  that  includes 
the  present  value  of  all  future  expecta- 
tions. With  reference  to  such  a  tax, 
perhaps  a  safer  criterion  than  either  a 
rise  of  rents  or  a  rise  of  the  price  of 
com,  would  be  a  general  rise  in  the 
price  of  land.  It  would  be  easy  to 
Keep  the  tax  within  the  amount  which 
would  reduce  the  market-value  of  land 
below  the  original  valuation:  and  up 
to  that  point  whatever  the  amount  of 
the  tax  might  be,  no  injustice  would 
be  done  to  the  proprietors. 

§  6.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  le^timacy  of  making  the  State 
a  sharer  m  all  future  increase  of  rent 
from  natural  causes,  the  existing  land- 
tax  (which  in  this  country  unfortu- 
nately is  very  small)  ought  not  to  be 
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regarded  tm  a  tax,  but  as  a  rent-charge 
in  favour  of  the  public ;  a  portion  of  the 
rent,  reserved  from  the  beginning  by 
the  State,  which  has  never  belonged 
to  or  formed  part  of  the  income  of  the 
landlords,  and  should  not  therefore  be 
counted  to  them  as  part  of  their  taxa- 
tion, so  as  to  exempt  them  from  their 
ftdr  share  of  eveir  other  tax.  As  well 
might  the  tithe  be  regarded  as  a  tax 
on  the  landlords :  as  well,  in  Bengal, 
where  the  State,  though  entitled  to 
tiie  whole  rent  of  the  land,  gave  away 
one-tenth  ci  it  to  individuals,  retaining 
the  other  nine-tenths,  might  those 
nine-tenths  be  considered  as  an  un- 
equal and  unjust  tax  on  the  grantees 
of  the  tenth.  That  a  person  owns 
part  of  the  rent,  does  not  make  the 
rest  of  it  his  just  right,  imuriously 
withheld  from  him.  The  landlords 
originallj  held  their  estates  subject  to 
feudal  burthens,  for  which  the  present 
land-tax  is  an  exceedin^lv  small  et^ui- 
valent,  and  for  their  rehef  from  which 
they  should  have  been  required  to  pay 
a  much  higher  price.  AU  who  have 
bought  land  since  the  tax  existed  have 
bought  it  subject  to  the  tax.  There 
is  not  the  smallest  pretence  for  looking 
upon  it  as  a  pavment  exacted  from  the 
existing  race  of  landlords. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to 
a  land-tax,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar tax,  and  not  when  it  is  merely  a 
mode  of  levying  from  the  landlords  the 
equivalent  of  wnat  is  taken  from  other 
classes.  In  France,  for  example,  there 
are  peculiar  taxes  on  other  kinds  of 
property  and  income  (the  mobUier  and 
the  patented  and  supposing  the  land- 
tax  to  be  not  more  than  equivalent  to 
these,  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
contending  that  the  state  had  reserved 
to  itself  a  rent-charge  on  the  land. 
But  wherever  and  in  so  far  as  income 
derived  fix)m  land  is  prescriptively 
subject  to  a  deduction  for  pubhc  pur- 
poses, beyond  the  rate  of  taxation 
levied  on  other  incomes,  the  surplus  is 
not  properly  taxation,  but  a  share  of 
the  property  in  the  soil,  reserved  by 
the  state.  In  this  country  there  are  no 
peculiar  taxes  on  other  classes,  corre- 
sponding to,  or  intended  to  countervail, 
the  land-tax.    The  whole  of  it,  ther^ 


fore,  is  not  taxation  but  a  reitdiiip| 
and  is  as  if  the  state  hadretMsd,i#| 
a  portion  of  the  rent,  but  a  portiog  i 
the  land.  It  is  no  more  a  bnrt])eB«| 
the  landlord,  than  the  share  of  fl 
joint  tenant  is  a  burthen  on  the  cAjftl 
The  landlords  are  entitled  to  no  o#1 
pensation  for  it»  nor  have  they  ijl 
claim  to  its  being  allowed  for,  »a  Wjk 
of  their  taxes.  Its  continuance  ^^A 
existing  footing  is  no  iniiin^Ki^  i 
the  nrinciple  of  Equal  TaxatioD-'  ^ 
We  shall  hereafter  consider,  i^^^  4 
injg  of  Indirect  Taxation,  how  C^^^ 
with  what  modifications,  tbe  ^ 
equality  is  applicable  to  that 
ment. 

§  7.  In  addition  to  the 
rules,  another  general  rule  ol  w^^ 
18  sometimes  laid  down,  namel^^ 
it  should  fall  on  income,  and  c^ 
capital  That  taxation  should  i^ 
croach  upon  the  amount  of  the  m^"^ 
capital,  u  indeed  of  the  greates^^ 
poTtance ;  but  this  encroachment,^^'' 
it  occurs,  is  not  so  muchaconsec^^^ 
of  any  particular  mode  of  taxatrr^- 
of  its  excessive  amount  Over-ti 
carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  i 
capable  <»  mining  the  most  indn 
community,  especially  when  it  ir 
degree  arbitrary,  so  that  the 
never  certain  how  much  or  \t 
he  shaU  be  allowed  to  keep ;  or_ 
is  so  laid  on  as   to  render  ~ 


and  economy  a  bad  calculatioi^.  ^ 
these  errors  "be  avoided,  and  thfe  st^ 
of  taxation  be  not  greater  tha-n  hut, 
present  even  in  the  most  hiwriljtuti 
country  of  Europe,  there  is  no  o^  , 
lest  it  should  deprive  the  county  c/*!  J 
portion  of  its  capital. 

To  provide  that  taxation  shall  i 
entirely  on  income,  and  not  at  all  n 
capital,  is  beyond  the  power  of  u; 

*  The  sazne  remarka  obvioiulj  spplr  to 
those  looal  taxes,  of  the  peouliar  preMon  rf 
which  on  laaded  property  so  miuui  bM  bM 
said  bj  the  remnuit  of  the  ProtoetioDatt. 
As  sanoh  of  these  burthens  as  is  of  old  itaM> 
ing.  oo^ht  to  be  regarded  as  a  Dnwriptiw 
dedaobon  or  rcsei  nation,  for  pabuepoiwia 
of  a  portion  of  the  rent.  And  soy  nm 
additions  have  either  been  ineorred  for  w 
benefit  of  the  owners  of  landed  propartyi*  |i 
occasioned  bj  their  fiMilt :  in  wHam  a*  |^ 
citing  them  any  Just  ground  of  ooaiiitM^ 
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Qvtein  of  fiscal  arrangementB.    There 
m  no  tax  which  is  not  partly  paid  from 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  saved ; 
«o  tax«  the  amount  of  which,  if  remit- 
ted, would  be  wholly  employed  in  in- 
oreaaed  expenditure,  and  no  part  what- 
•rer  laid  By  as  an  addition  to  capital. 
AH  taxes,  therefore,  are  in  some  sense 
partly  paid  out  of  capital ;  and  in  a 
poor  country  it  is  impossible  to  impose 
any  tax  which  will  not  impede  the  in- 
creaae  of  the  national  wealth.    But  in 
a  country  where  capital  abounds,  and 
tile  spirit  of  accumulation  is  strong, 
this  effect  of  taxation  is  scarcely  felt. 
Capital  having  reached  the  stage  in 
which,  were  it  not  for  a  perpetual  suo- 
oession  of  imj^rovements  in  production, 
,   any  further  increase  would  soon  be 
,   itcmped — and    having    so    strong   a 
lendency  even  to  outrun  those  improve- 
iMDtaj  that  profits  are  only  kept  above 
tbe  TF?^"^Tn"Tn  by  emigration  of  capital, 
or  by  a  periodiciEj  sweep  called  a  com- 
mercial crisis  ;  to  take  nom  capital  by 
taxation  what  emigration  would  re- 
inovte,  or  a  oonmiercial  crisis  destroy,  is 
•nly  to  do  what  either  of  those  causes 
would  have  done,  namely,  to  make  a 
elear  apace  for  further  saving. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  attach  any  im- 
portsmce,  in  a  wealthy  country,  to  the 
objection  made  against  taxes  on  lega- 
cies and  inheritances,  that  they  are 
taxes  on  capital.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  they  are  so.  As  Bicardo  observes, 
if  lOOl.  are  taken  from  any  one  in  a 
tax  on  houses  or  on  wine,  h6  will  pro- 
bably save  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  by  livmg 
in  a  cheaper  house,  consuming  less 
wine,  or  retrenching  from  some  other 
ojf  his  expenses :  but  if  the  same  sum 
be  taken  from  him  because  he  has  re- 
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ceived  a  legacy  of  10002.,  he  coniriders 
the  legacy  as  only  9002.,  and  feels  no 
more  inducement  than  at  any  other 
time  (probably  feels  rather  less  in- 
ducement) to  economize  in  his  expendi- 
ture. The  tax,  therefore,  is  whoUy  paid 
out  of  capital :  and  there  are  countries 
in  which  this  would  be  a  serious  oljeo- 
tion.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  ar- 
gument cannot  apply  to  any  country 
which  has  a  national  debt,  and  devotes 
any  portion  of  revenue  to  paying  it  off; 
since  the  produce^  of  the  tax,  thus 
applied,  stul  remains  capital,  and  is 
merely  transferred  firom  tne  tax-payer 
to  the  fimdholder.  But  the  objection 
is  never  applicable  in  a  country 
which  increases  rapidly  in  wealtiEi. 
The  amount  which  would  be  derived, 
even  firom  a  very  high  lega^  duty,  in 
each  year,  is  but  a  small  miction  of 
the  annual  increase  of  capital  in  such  a 
country ;  and  its  abstraction  would  but 
make  room  for  saving  to  an  equivalent 
amount :  while  the  effect  of  not  taking 
it,  is  to  prevent  that  amount  of  saving; 
or  cause  the  savings  when  made,  to  be 
sent  abroad  for  investment.  A  country 
which,  like  England,  accumulates  capi- 
tal not  only  for  itself^  but  for  half  tne 
world,  may  be  said  to  defray  the  whole 
of  its  public  expenses  from  its  over- 
flowings ;  and  its  wealth  is  probably  at 
this  moment  as  great  as  if  it  had  no 
taxes  at  all.  What  its  taxes  really  do 
is,  to  subtract  from  its  means,  not  of 
production  but  of  enjoyment;  since 
whatever  any  one  pays  in  taxes,  he 
could,  if  it  were  not  taken  for  that 
purpose,  employ  in  indulging  his  ease, 
or  in  gratifying  some  want  or  taste 
which  at  present  remains  unsatisfied 
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are  either  direct  or  in-  v  Indirect  taxes  are  those  which  are 
_  direct  tax  is  one  which  is  -=tfemaiided  from  one  person  in  the  ex- 

demanded  firom  the  very  persons  wh(v.  pectation  and  intention  that  he  shall 
it  is  intended  or  desired,  shenld  pay  ityl  indemnify  himself  at  tiie  expense  cf 
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snothor :  snch  an  the  excise  or  cnstomi, 
The  producer  or  importer  of  a  coib^ 
modit)r  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  on  it, 
not  with  the  intention  to  levy  a  peculiar 
contribution  upon  him,  but  to  tax 
through  him  the  consumers  of  the  com- 
modilT,  from  whom  it  is  supposed  that 
he  will  recover  the  amount  by  means 
of  an  advance  in  price. 

^^aect  taxes  ara  either  on  income, 
or  on  expenditu];e7  Most  taxes  on  ex- 
penditure are  in^rect,  but  some  are 
direct,  being  imposed,  not  on  the  pro- 
ducer or  seller  of  an  article,  but  imme- 
diately on  the  consumer.  A  house-tax, 
for  example,  is  a  direct  tax  on  expendi- 
ture, if  levied,  as  it  usually  is,  on  the 
occupier  of  the  house.  If  levied  on  the 
builder  or  owner,  it  would  be  an  in- 
direct tax.  A  window-tax  is  a  direct 
tax  on  expenditure ;  so  are  the  taxes 
on  horses  and  carriages,  and  the  rest 
oLsbat  are  called  the  assessed  taxes. 

/jbe  sources  of  income  are  rent, 
pT^ts,  and  wagesj  This  includes 
every  sort  of  income,  except  gift  or 
plunder.  Taxes  may  be  laid  on  any 
one  of  the  three  kinds  of  income,  or  an 
uniform  tax  on  all  of  them.  We  will 
consider  these  in  their  order. 

§  ^JA.  t^x  on  rent  falls  wholly  on 
the  landlord.  I  There  are  no  means  by 
which  he^'San  shift  the  burthen  upon 
any  one  else.  It  does  not  affect  the 
value  or  price  of  a^cultural  produce, 
for  this  IS  determmed  by  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  and  in  those  circum- 
stances, as  we  have  so  often  demon- 
strated, no  rent  is  paid.  A  tax  on  rent, 
therefore,  has  no  eD'ect,  other  than  its 
obvious  one.  It  merely  takes  so  much 
from  the  landlord,  and  transfers  it  to 

I  This,  however,  is,  in  strict  exact- 
OBtess,  only  tnie  of  the  rent  which  is  the 
result  either  of  natural  causes,  or  of  im- 
provements made  by  tenants.  When 
the  landlord  makes  improvements 
which  increase  the  productive  power 
of  his  land,  he  is  remunerated  for  them 
by  an  extra  payment  from  the  tenanti 
and  this  payment,  which  to  the  lano- 
lord  is  properly  a  profit  on  capital,  ie 
blended  and    confounded   with  rent; 
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which  indeed  it  really  is,  to  .oetvon^ 
and  in  respect  of  the  economictl  bn    fk 
which  determine  its  amount  Atix«    ioc 
rent,  if  extending  to  thii  poitioi  i   bi 
it,   would    discourage  landlordi  &•   boi'ti 
making  improvements :  but  it  doN  ■!    im 
follow  that  it  would  raise  tiM  \mi   m 
agricultural  produce.    The  nmib   H 
provements  might  be  made  with  111   ik 
tenant's  capital,  or  even  with  the  ki^   kU 
lord' s  if  lent  by  lum  to  the  teniat;  |»   b  i 
vided  he  is  willing  to  give  the  tnol   k 
so  long  a  lease  as  will  enable  him  d    tu 
indemnify  himself  before  it  expiM   isoei 
But  whatever  hinders  improTemali   m 
from  being  made  in  the  maooer  k 
which  people  prefer  to  maketiiein,f9   ^'■^ 
often  prevent  them  from  being  nA   iiii 
at  all :  and  on  this  acconnt  a  tax  «   ii  ti 
rent  would  be  inexpedient,  nnleii  «•   i  jie 
means  could  be  devised  of  exchim|  ii^ 
from  its  operation  that  port»»  ^j^  mi 
nominal  rent  which  mar  be  i^'*   ^^ 
ae  landlord's  profit.    This  arCTM^:  ^tl 
however,  is  not  needed  for  the  o*   saa 
demnation  of  such  a  tax.   ApMoW   ct 
tax  on  the  income  of  anj  claa^  irf«Uk 
balanced  by  taxes  on  other  claiNi)ii< 
violation  of  justice,  and  unonntitei 
partial  confiscation.    I  have  ahd 
shown  grounds  for  excepting fioaft 
censure  a  tax  which,  sparing  ei'"^ 
rents,  sbould  content  itself  with 
priating  a  portion  of  any  future  ii 
arising  from  the  mere  action  of 
causes.     But  even  this  could  not 
justly  done,  without  ofifering  as  an 
temative  the  market  price  of  the  1* 
In  the  case  of  a  tax  on  rent  vhich  ■ 
not  peculiar,  but  accompanied  by  tt 
equivalent  tax  on  other  incomes,  dl 
objection  grounded  on  its  reaching  thi 
profit   arising  from    improvementi  < 
less   applicable :    since,  profits  benj 
taxed  as  well  as  rent,  the  profit  v\oA 
assunies  the  form  ct  vent  is  liable  toiM 
share  in  common  with  other  profi^j 
but  since  profits  altogether  ought, '" 
reasons  formerly  stated,  to  be  tai 
somewhat  lower  than  rent  pwperlfi 
called,  the  objection  is  only  dumnisD^ 
not  removed. 
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§f3.  A  tax  on  profits,  like  a  tax 
renl^ust,  at  least  in  its  immiSi 
operation,  fidl  wholly  on  the  p9 
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I  being   afike   affected,  no 

be  obtained  by  a  change  of 

nt.  If  a  tax  were  laid  on  the 

inj  one  branch  of  productive 

It,  the  tax  wonld  oe  virtually 

e  of  the  oost  of  production, 

Jue  and  price  of  the  article 

aooordingly;  by  which  the 

be  thrown  upon  the  oon- 

the  commodity,  and  would 

profits.    But  a  general  and 

on  all   profits  would    not 

ral  prices,  and  would  fall,  at 

0  first  instance,  on  capitalists 

,  however,  an  ulterior  effect, 
.  rich  and  prosperous  country, 
«  be  taken  into  account. 
'  capital  accumulated  is  so 
the  rate  of  annual  accumu- 
rapid,  that  the  country  is 
!rom  attaining  the  stationaiy 
be  emigration  of  capital,  or 
lal  improvements  in  produo- 
circumstance  which  virtually 
)  rate  of  profit,  cannot  he 

decided  influence  on  these 
a.    It  may  operate  in  differ- 

The  curtaiunent  of  profit, 
nsequent  increased  dimculty 
a  fortune  or  obtaining  a  sub- 
T  the  employment  of  capital, 
s  a  stimulus  to  inventions, 
use  of  them  when  made.  If 
mts  in  nroduction  are  much 
1,  and  ii  these  improvements 
lirectly  or  indirectly,  any  of 
habitually  consumed  by  the 
profits  may  rise,  and  rise 
'  to  make  un  for  all  that  is 

1  them  bv  tne  tax.  In  that 
;ax  will  nave  been  realized 
ss  to  any  one,  the  produce 
ntry  being  increasea  by  an 
rhat  wouldf  in  that  case  be  a 
■amount  The  tax,  however, 
in  this  case  be  considered  as 
profits,  because  the  receivers 
re  those  who  would  be  bene- 
rere  taken  off. 

igh  the  artificial  abstraction 
on  of  profits  would  have  a 
ncy  to  accelerate  improve- 
produotion,  no  considerable 
mts  might  actually  result, 
such  a  land  as  not  to  raise 
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general  prottts  at  all,  or  Bot  to  raise 
them  so  much  as  the  tax  had  dimi- 
nished them.  If  so,  the  rate  of  profit 
would  be  brought  closer  to  that  practi' 
cal  minimum,  to  which  it  is  constantly 
approaching :  and  this  diminished  re- 
turn to  capital  would  either  give  a  de* 
cided  check  to  further  accumulation,  or 
would  cause  a  greater  proportion  tbaq 
before  of  the  annual  increase  to  be  sent 
abroad,  or  wasted  in  unprofitable  spe. 
culationa.  At  its  first  imposition  uie 
tax  falls  wholly  on  profits:  but  the 
amount  of  increase  of  capital,  which 
the  tax  prevents,  would,  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  continue,  have  tended  to  re- 
duce profits  to  the  same  level ;  and  at 
every  i>eriod  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
there  will  be  found  less  difference  be- 
tween profits  as  they  are,  and  profits  as 
they  would  in  that  case  have  been : 
untd  at  last  there  is  no  difference,  and 
the  tax  is  thrown  either  upon  the  la- 
bourer or  upon  the  landloVoL  The  real 
effect  of  a  tax  on  profits  is  to  make  the 
country  possess  at  any  given  period,  a 
smaller  capital  and  a  smaUer  aggregate 
production,  and  to  make  the  stationary 
state  be  attained  earlier,  and  with  a 
smaller  sum  of  national  wealth.  It  is 
possible  that  a  tax  on  profits  might 
even  diminish  the  existing  capital  of 
the  country.  If  the  rate  of  profit  is 
alreadv  at  the  practical  minimum,  that 
is,  at  the  point  at  which  all  that  portion 
of  the  annual  increment  which  would 
tend  to  reduce  profits  is  carried  off 
either  by  exportation  or  by  specula- 
tion ;  thien  if  a  tax  u  imposed  which 
reduces  profits  still  lower,  the  same 
causes  wnich  previouslv  carried  off  the 
increase  would  probably  cany  off  % 
portion  of  the  existing  capital.  A  tax 
on  profits  is  thus,  in  a  state  of  capital 
and  accumulation  like  that  in  England, 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  national 
wealth.  And  this  effect  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  case  of  a  peculiar,  and 
therefore  intrinsically  unjust,  tax  on 
profits.  The  mere  fact  that  profits 
nave  to  bear  their  share  of  a  neavy 
general  taxation,  tends,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  peculiar  tax,  to  drive 
capital  abroad,  to  stimulate  imprudent 
speculations  by  diminishing  safe  gains, 
to  discourage  further  accumulation, 
K  K 
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«nd  to  mcoelerate  the  attainment  of  the 
gtationary  state.  This  if  thought  to 
have  he^  the  principal  cause  of  the 
decline  of  Holland,  or  rather  of  her 
having  ceased  to  make  proeress. 

Even  in  countries  which  do  not  acca- 
mulate  so  fast  as  to  he  always  within 
a  short  interval  of  the  stationary  state, 
f^seems  impossible  that,  if  capital  is 
^"accumulating  at  all,  its  accumulation 
should  not  be  in  some  degree  retarded 
by  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  its 

E refit ;  and  unless  the  e£»ct  in  stimn- 
iting  improvements  be  a  fiill  counter- 
balance, it  is  inevitable  that  a  part  of  the 
burthen  will  be  thrown  off  the  capitgk 
ist,  upon  the  labourer  or  the  lanalordJ 
One  or  other  of  these  is  always  ^!lir 
loser  by  a  diminished  rate  of  accum^i 
lation.  If  populati<m  continues  to  jY. 
crease  as  before,  die  labourer  suffers : 
if  not,  cultivation  is  checked  in  its  ad- 
vance, and  the  landlords  lose  the  acces- 
sion of  rent  ^hich  would  have  accrued 
to  them.  The  only  countries  in  which 
a  tax  on  profits  seems  likely^  to  be  per- 
manently a  burthen^  on  capitalists  ex- 
clusively, are  those  in  which  capital  is 
stationary,  because  there  is  no  new 
accumulation.  In  such  countries  the 
tax  might  not  prevent  the  whole  capi- 
tal from  being  kept  up  through  habit, 
or  from  unwillingness  to  submit  to  im- 
poverishment, and  so  the  capitalist 
might  continue  to  bear  the  whole  of 
the  tax.  It  is  seen  from  these  consi- 
derations that  the  effects  of  a  tax  on 
profits  are  much  more  complex,  more 
various,  and  in  some  points  more  un- 
certain, than  writers  on  the  subject 
have  commonly  supposed. 

I  4."'fWe  now  turn  to  Taxes  on 
Wages,  rllie  incidence  of  these  is  very 
different,  according  at  the  wages  taxed 
are  those  of  ordinary  unskilled  labour, 
or  are  the  remuneration  of  such  skilled 
or  privileged  employments,  whether 
manuaJ  or  intellectual,  as  are  taken 
out  of  the  sphere  of  competition  by  a 
natural  or  conferred  monopoly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the 
present  low  state  of  popular  education, 
ail  the  higher  grades  of  mental  or  edu- 
cated labour  are  at  a  monopoly  price ; 
•xfieediug  the  wages  of  common  work- 
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men  in  a  degree  very  far  beyoDd 
which  is  due  to  the  expenie, 
and  loss  of  time  reqi^nd  in  q 
for  the  employmentTTAnj  tiz 
on  these  gains,  which^fGIl  kntt 
above  ^or  not  below)  thdr  ' 
tion,  falls  on  those  who  ptjit 
have  no  means  of  relieving 
at  the  expense  of  any  other  daai. 
same  thing  is  true  of  ordiDiiT 
in  cases  like  that  of  tiie  United 
or  of  a  new  cdonv,  where,  ctfjitd 
creasing  as  rapid^  as  popnhaoi 
increase,  wages  are  keptupbytkt 
crease  of  capital,  and  not  bjtb 
herence  of  the  labourers  to  &  fiiiii| 
dard  of  comforts.    In  such  &      m 
,  deterioration  of  their  condition, 
by  a  tax  or  oUierwise,  might 
take  plaoe  without  che(£ngth»' 
crease  of  population.    The  ptM 
in  that  case  fall  on  the  Ubocrorsirf 
selves,  and  would  reduce  them 
turely  to  that  lower  state  to 
the  same  supposition  with 
their  habits,  tiiey  would  in  uj 
have  been  reduced  lUtimatel^ 
inevitable  diminution  in  the  n1 
crease  of  capital,  through 
tion  of  all  the  fertile  land. 
Some  will  object  that, 
case,  a  tax  on  wages  cannot  be 
mental  to    the    labourers,  sindMi 
money  raised  by  it,  being  expendofe 
the  country,  comes  back  to  the  U    tt 
again  through  the  demand  for  di 
The  fallacy,  however,  of  this  d  tli 
has  been  so  completely  exhibited  iai 
First  Book,*  that  I  need  do  littlbeiol 
than  refer  to  that  exposition.   Iw 
there  shown  that  funds  expendeddl 
productively  have  no  tendency  to    ; 
or  keep  up   wages,   unless  wbeifl 
pended  in  the  direct  purchase  of  \xd 
If  the  government  took  a  tszTi 
shilling  a  week  from  evcq^mmsyi 
and  laid  it  all  out  in  hiring 
for  military  service,  public  worbi 
the  like,  it  would,  no  doubt, '       I 
the  labourers  as  a  class  for  all  thlM 
tox    took    from    theuL     Thatp^i 
really  be  "spending  the  money     "" 
the  people.*'    But  if  it  expended 
whole  in  buying  goods,  or  in  ad  ' 
the  salaries  of  employes  who 
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riih  h,  thif  would  not  increase 
land  for  labour,  or  tend  to  raise 

Without,  however,  reverting 
iral  principles,  we  may  rely  on 
eras  redttctio  ad  cibsuratmi.     If 

money  from  the  labourers  and 
t  in  commodities  is  giving  it 
»  the  labourers,  then,  to  take 
Erom  other  classes,  and  spend  it 
ame  manner,  must  be  giving  it 

labourers;  conse<juently,  the 
government  takes  in  taxes,  the 
will  be  the  demand  fur  labour, 
»  more  opulent  the  condition  of 
ourers.  A  proposition  the  ab- 
of  which  no  one  can  fail  to  see. 
M  condition  of  most  communi- 
Lges  are  regulated  by  the  habi- 
uidard  of  uving  to  which  the 
rs  adhere,  and  on  less  than 
;hey  will  not  multiply.  Where 
dsts  such  a  standard,  a  tax  on 
irill  indeed  for  a  time  be  borne 
aboorers  themselves ;  but  unless 
jmporaiT  depression  has  the 
f  lowering  the  standard  itself^ 
rease  of  population  will  receive 
c,  which  will  raise  wages,  and 
uie  labourers  to  their  pi'evious 
m.  On  whom,  in  this  case,  will 
c  fall?  According  to  Adam 
on  the  community  generally, 
'  character  of  consumers ;  since 
I  of  wages,  he  thought,  would 
eneral  prices.  We  have  seen, 
r,  that  general  prices  depend 
r  causes,  and  are  never  raised 
oiroumstance  which  affects  all 
f  productive  employment  in  the 
nanner  and  degree.  A  rise  of 
xscasioned  by  a  tax,  must,  like 
er  increase  of  the  cost  of  labour, 
iyed  from  profits.  To  attempt 
lay-labourers,  in  an  old  country, 
ly  to  impose  an  extra  tax  upon 
lojers  of  common  labour ;  unlesB 

nas  the  much  worse  effect  of 
jently  lowering  the  standard  of 
able  subsistence  in  the  minds 
aoorest  class. 

ind  in  the  preceding  considera- 
Q  additional  argument  fyf^  the 

already  expressedi  'that  direct 
a  should  stop  shori  of  1^  class 
aet  which  ao  not  exceed  whs^l 
for  healthful   existonoaf 
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lese  very  imall  incomes  are  mosti) 
derived  from  manual  labour ;  and,  as 
^  now  see,  any  tax  imposed  on  these, 
either  permanently  degrades  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  class,  or  falls  on  pro- 
fits, and  burthens  capitalists  with  ap 
indirect  tax,  in  addition  to  their  share 
of  the^  direct  taxes;  which  is  doubly 
objectionable,  both  as  a  violation  of  the 
fundamental  rule  of  equality,  and  for 
the  reasons  which,  as  already  shown, 
render  a  peculiar  tax  on  profits  detri-^. 
mental  to  the  public  wealth,  and  cor/l 
sequently  to  the  means  which  society  j 
possesses  of  paying  any  taxes  whateverJ 

I  5.  We  now  pass,  from  taxes  on 
the  separate  kind«  of  income,  to  a  tax 
attempted  to  be  assessed  fairly  upon 
all  kinds ;  in  other  words,  an  Income 
Tax.  The  discussion  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  making  this  tay  ^oi;^Ria. 
I^nt  W*^  jnutinA^  ha  a  boeu  anticipated 
in  the  last  chapter.  We  shall  suppose, 
therefore,  that  these  conditions  are  coxa 
plied  with.  They  are^^&rep  tha1(^- 
comes  below  a  certain  al&ount  should 
be  altogether  untaxed^  This  minimum 
should  not  be  higher'Tnan  the  amount 
which  suffices  for  the  necessaries  of  the 
existing  population.  The  exemption 
from  the  present  income-tax,  of  all  in- 
comes under  1002.  a  year,  and  the  lower 
percentage  levied  on  those  between 
1001.  and  1602.,  are  only  defensible  on 
the  ground  that  almost  all  the  indirect 
taxes  press  more  heavily  on  incomes 
between  502.  and  1502.  tluuL<on  any 
others  whatever.  The^^rad)  condi- 
tion is,  thatfmcomes  above  t^  limit 
Hhould  be  taxed  only  in  proportion  to 
the  sm^ns  ■ter-^hich  thajr  exceed  the 
Iimit7j3rhirdiyf ^  that  rjET sums  saved 
from  mcome  and  invented,  should  be 
exempt  from  thti  taxTj  or  if  this  be 
founcT  impracticable, -that  life  incomes 
and  incomes  from  business  and  profes- 
sions should  be  less  heavily  taxed  than 
inheritable  incomes,  in  a  degree  as 
nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  the  in- 
creased need  of  economy  arising  from 
their  terminable  character :  allowance 
being  also  made,  in  the  case  of  variable 
incomes,  for  their  precariousness. 

An  income-tax,  fairly  assessed  on 
these  principlM,  would  be,  in  point  c^ 
K  K  S 
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jUBtioe,  f4he  least  exceptionable  of  all 
taxes.  [The  objection  to  it,  in  the  pre- 
sent lo«(r^«tote  of  public  morality,  is  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining,  the  real 
incomes  of  the  contributors^  The  sup- 
posed hardship  of  compellil^  ^ople  to 
disclose  the  amount  of  their  mcomes, 
ought  not,  in  mv  opinion,  to  count  for 
much.  One  of  the  social  evils  of  this 
country  is  the  practice,  amounting  to  a 
custom,  of  maintaining,  or  attempting 
to  maintain,  the  appearance  to  the 
world  of  a  larger  income  than  is  pos- 
sessed ;  and  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  interests  of  those  who  yield  to  this 
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turns  made    by  the 


penon  ini 
No  production  of  acconnts  is  of  ■ 
avail,  except  against  the  more  fli^ 
cases  of  falsehood;  and  even  igni 
these  the  check  is  veryimpeifed^l 
if  fraud  is  intended,  false  acconntia    [t{ 
generally  be  framed  which  it  wiB  Ul     3 
any  means  of  inquiry  posseBsed  b^il 
revenue  officers  to  detect:  tbeeisfi 
source  of  omitting  entries  on  the  cm    i^ 
side  bein^  often  sufficient  without  tl    i^ 
aid^of  fictitious  debts  or  disboneaMii    tc 
/The  tax,  therefore,  on  whatever  p ' 
ciples  of  equality  it  m^y  he  inpoH    y, 
is  in  practice  unequal  in  one  «  i    i^i 


weakness,  if  the  extent  of  their  means  |j  worst  ways,  falling  Jbieaviest  oo 
were  universally  and  exactly  known, 
and  the  temptation  removed  to  expend- 
ing more  than  they  can  afford,  or  stint- 
ing real  wants  in  order  to  make  a  frilse 
show  externally.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reason  of  the  case,  even  on  this 
point,  is  not  so  exclusively  on  one  side 
of  the  argument  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. §0  long  as  the  vulear  of  any 
country  are  in  the  debased  state  of 
mind  which  this  national  habit  presup- 
poses— so  long  as  their  respect  ^if  such 
a  word  can  be  applied  to  it)  is  pro- 
portioned to  what  they  suppose  to  be 
each  person's  pecimiary  means — it  mav 
be  doubted  whether  anything  which 
would  remove  all  uncertamty  as  to  that 
point,  would  not  considerably  increase 
the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  the 
vulgar  rich,  and  their  insolence  towards/' 
those  above  them  in  mind  and  chara<r> 
ter,  but  below  them  in  fortune. 

Notwithstanding,  too,  what  is  called 
the  inquisitoiial  nature  of  the  tax.  no 
amount  of  inquisitorial  power  which 
would  be  tolerated  by  a  people  the 
most  disposed  to  submit  to  it,  could 
enable  the  revenue  officers  to  assess 
the  tax  from  actual  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  contributors.  Kents, 
salaries,  annuities,  and  all  fixed  in- 
comes, can  be  exactly  ascertained. 
But  the  variable  gains  of  professions, 
and  still  more  the  profits  of  business, 
which  the  person  interested  cannot 
always  himself  exactly  ascertain,  can 
still  less  be  estimated  with  any  ap- 
proach to  fairness  by  a  tax-collector. 
The  main  reliance  must  be  i)lac<id, 
and  always  has  been  placed,  on  the  re- 


most  conscientious.    The 
^cceed  in  evading  a  great  pnportii 
of  what  they  should  pay ;  even  penH 
of  integrity  in  their  ordinary  tn 
tions  are  tempted  to  palter  with 
consciences,  at  least  to  the  extent  1 
deciding  in  their  ovm  favour  all  pen    j, 
on  which  the  smallest  dooht  cf  I    [^ 
cussion  could  arise:  while  the >tni^    ^ 
veracious  may  be  made  to  pay 
than  the  state  intended,  by  the  ^ 
of  arbitrary  assessment  neoeesariiy 
trusted  to  the  Commissionen  u 
last  defence  a^inst  the  tax- 
j^wer  of  concealment. 

[It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  thitt 
fairness  which  belongs  to  the  princ2| 
of  an  income-tax,  cannot  be  ma^^ 
attach  to  it  in  practice :  and  that 
tax,  while  apparently  the  most 
of  all  modes  ot  raising  a  revenue,  ii 
effect  more  uiijust  than  many  otlii 
which  are  prima  facie  more  objectirt 
able.  This  consideration  would  lei 
.  us  to  concur  in  the  opinion  which,  vsA 
^  late,  has  usually  prevailed-tlii 
direct  taxes  on  income  should  be  fl 
served  as  an  extraordinary  reflourcei 
great  national  emergencies,  in  whifl 
the  necessity  of  a  large  additional  I 
venue  overrules  all  objections. 

The  difficulties  of  a  fair  inconfr* 
have  elicited  a  proposition  for  a  din 
tax  of  so  much  per  cent,  not  onincfli 
but  on  expenditure;  the 
amount  of  each  person's  expci 
being  ascertained,  as  the  amount 
income  now  is,  from  statements 
nished  by  the  contributors  th«i 
The  author  of  this  suggestion, 
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{n  ft  clever  munpUet  on  the 
contends  that  the  retunii 
iraons  would  furnish  of  their 
ire  would  he  more  trustworthy 
Be  which  they  now  make  of 
)me,  inasmuch  as  expenditure 
>wn  nature  more  puhlic  than 
ind  fklae  representations  of  it 
lily  detected.  He  cannot,  I 
ve  sufficiently  considered,  how 
e  items  in  the  annual  expen- 
most  families  can  be  judged 
my  approximation  to  correct- 
k  the  external  signs.  The  only 
would  still  be  tne  Tcracity  of 
ds,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
;  that  their  statements  would 
trustworthy  on  the  subject  of 
enses  than  on  that  of  their  re- 
especially  as,  the  expenditure 
persons  being  composed  of 
)re  items  than  their  income, 
lid  be  more  scope  for  conceal- 
l  suppression  in  the  detail  of 
than  even  of  receipts, 
xes  on  expenditure  at  present 
uther  in  tnis  or  in  other  coun- 
I  only  on  particular  kinds  of 
ire,  and  oiffer  no  otherwise 
:es  on  commodities  than  in 
d  directly  by  the  person  who 
I  or  uses  the  article,  instead 
advanced  by  the  producer  or 
id  reimbursed  in  the  price. 
9  on  horses  and  carriages,  on 
servants,  are  of  this  nature, 
lently  fall  on  the  persons  irom 
By  are  levied — those  who  use 
lodity  taxed.  A  tax  of  a  simi- 
ption,  and  more  important,  is 
ax :  which  must  be  considered 
hat  greater  length. 

he  rent  of  a  house  consists  of 
B,  the  ground-rent,  and  what 
mith  caUs  the  building-ren^ 
is  determined  by  the  oniinary 
I  of  rent,  it  is  the  remunera- 
1  for  the  use  of  the  portion  of 
pied  by  the  house  and  its  ap- 
308;  and  varies  from  a  mere 
it  for  the  rent  which  the  ground 

i4ntaff§  Tax  on  Domutic  Expendi- 
uppljf  the  wholt  pf  the  JPi^Ue 
By  John  SdTADS.    Published  bv 
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wonld  affinrd  in  Mrionltore,  to  the  mono- 
-polj  rents  paid  for  advantageouMtua- 
tions  in  populous  thorongmarei^^^he 
rent  of  the  house  itself  as  distinguished 
from  the  ground,  is  the  equivalent  givei 
for  the  labou  and  capital  expended  o& 
the  building.  The  fact  of  its  being  re- 
ceived in  (msrterly  or  half-yearly  pay- 
ments, makes  no  difference  in  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  ii  regulated.  It 
comnrises  the  ordinary  profit  on  th« 
builaer's  capital,  and  an  annuity,  suffi- 
cient at  the  current  rate  of  interest, 
after  paying  for  all  repairs  chargeable 
on  the  proprietor,  to  replace  the  original 
capital  by  the  time  the  house  is  worn 
out,  or  by  the  expiration  of  the  usuai 
temM>f  a  building  lease. 
^  tax  of  so  much  per  cent  on  the 
^roiurent,  &lls  on  botn  those  portions 
alikef  The  more  highly  a  house  is 
renMd,  the  more  it  pays  to  the  tax, 
whether  the  quality  of  the  situation  or 
that  of  the  house  itself  is  the  cause. 
The^  incidence,  however,  of  these  two 
portions  of  the  tax  must  be  considered 
separately.  r— 

As  much  of  it  as  iaa  tax  on  boild- 
ing-rent,  must  ultimirtely  fall  on  thOn 
consumer,  in  other  words' the  occupiec^y 
For  as  the  profits  of  building  are  al- 
ready not  above  the  ordinary  rate,  they 
would,  if  the  tax  fell  on  the  owner  and 
not  on  the  occupier,  become  lower  than 
the  profits  of  untaxed  employments 
and  nouses  would  not  be  built.  It  is 
probable  however  that  for  some  time 
after  the  tax  was  first  imposed,  a  great 
part  of  it  would  fall,  not  on  the  renter, 
but  on  the  owner  of  the  house.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  consumers  either  comd 
not  afford,  or  would  not  choose,  to  pay 
their  former  rent  with  the  tax  in  ad- 
dition, but  would  content  themselves 
with  a  lower  scale  of  accommodation. 
Houses  therefore  would  be  for  a  time 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  excess,  in  the  case  of 
most  other  ai-ticles,  would  be  an  al- 
most immediate  diminution  of  the  sup- 
ply: but  so  durable  a  commodity  as 
nouses  does  not  rapidly  diminish  in 
amount.  New  buildings  indeed,  of  the 
class  for  which  the  demand  had  de- 
creased, would  cease  to  be  erected,  ex- 
cept for  special  reasons:   but  in  the 
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meantime  the  temporsir  lupdrflnitj 
wonld  lower  rents,  and  tne  oonsnmen 
wouM  obtain,  perhaps,  nearly  the  same 
accommodation  as  formerly,  for  the 
same  aggregate  payment,  rent  and 
tax  together.  By  degrees,  however, 
as  the  existing  houses  wore  ont,  or  as 
increase  of  population  demanded  a 
greater  supply,  rents  would  again  rise ; 
until' it  became  profitable  to  recom- 
mence building,  which  would  not  be 
until  the  tax  was  wholly  transferred 
to  the  occupier.  In  the  end,  therefbre, 
the  occupier  bears  that  portion  of  a 
tax  on  rent,  which  falls  on  the  payment 
made  for  the  house  itself,  exclusively 
of  the  ground  it  stands  on. 

The  case  is  partly  different  with  the 
portion  which  is  a  tax  on  ground-rent. 
As  taxes  on  rent,  properly  so  called, 
faU  on  the  landlord,  a  tax  on  grounds 
rent,  one  would  sappoee,  must  fall  on 
the  ground-landlora  ^  least  after  the 
expiration  of  thb^oplding  lease.  It 
will  not  nowever  au  wholly  on  the 
landlord,  imless  with  the  tax  on  ground- 
rent  there  is  combined  an  eqmvalent 
tax  on  agricultural  rent.  The  lowest 
rent  of  land  let  for  building  is  very 
little  above  the  rent  which  the  same 
ground  would  yield  in  agriculture: 
since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
land,  unless  in  case  of  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, is  let  or  sold  for  building 
as  soon  as  it  is  decidedly  worth  more 
for  that  purpose  than  for  cultivation. 
If,  therefore,  a  tax  were  laid  on  ground- 
rents  without  being  also  laid  on  agri- 
cultural rents,  it  would,  unless  of  trifling 
amount,  reduce  the  return  from  the 
lowest  ground-rents  below  the  ordinary 
return  from  land,  and  would  check  fur- 
ther building  quite  as  effectually  as  if 
it  were  a  tax  on  building-rents,  until 
either  the  increased  demand  of  a  grow- 
ing population,  or  a  diminution  of  sup- 
ply by  the  ordinary  causes  of  destruc- 
tion, had  raised  the  rent  by  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  tax.  But  whatever 
raises  the  lowest  ground-rents,  raises 
all  others,  since  each  exceeds  the 
lowest  by  the  market  value  of  its 
peculiar  advantages.  If,  therefore,  the 
tax  on  ground-rents  were  a  fixed  sum 
per  square  foot,  the  more  valuable 
situationB  paying  no  more  than  those 


least  in  request,  this  fixed  pij 
would  ultimately  faU  on  the  oco , 
Suppose  the  lowest  ground-rent  to 
101.  per  acre,  and  the  highert  It"' 
tax  of  11.  per  acre  on  grooii 
would  ultimately  raise  the  fonoff 
112.,  and  the  latter  conaectnentiy..^ 
100  iZ.,  since  the  difference  of  nh 
between  the  two  situations  would  1 
exactly  what  it  was  before :  theaoMf 
pound,  therefore,  would  be  paid  by  i 
occupier.  But  a  tax  on  groond-iwil 
supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  a  hoaio4fl 
which  is  not  a  nxed  pftymeDt,Mi 
percentage  on  the  rent.  The  cliei|l 
site,  therefore,  being  supposed  M  Ml 
to  pay  12.,  the  dearest  would  psjlM 
of  which  only  the  12.  could  wtiwi 
upon  the  occupier,  since  tliewBtfd 
■till  be  only  raised  to  lOOU.  Ooi 

ritly,  992.  of  the  1002.  levied  fij 
expensive  sit^^^onld  &11  mi 
ground-landlord-^^house-tM  tliiil 
quires  to  be  oonsidered  in  »  doi 
aspect,  as  a  tax  on  all  occopigvi 
houses,  and  a  tax  on  ^round-ien^ 

In  the  vast  majority  of  hooie^t 
^und-rent  forms  but  a  small  pn| 
tion  of  the  annual  payment  made 
the  house,  and  nearh*  all  the  tax  I 
on  the  occupier.    It  is  only  in  < 
ceptional  cases,  like  that  ot  the  1 
Tourite  situations  in  largs  towni,ttl 
the  predominant  element  in  the  il 
of  the  house  is  the  gronnd-renV 
among  the  very  few  kinds  of  h    ^ 
which  are  fit  subjects  forpecuKartoj 
tion,  these  ground-rents  hold  the  p 
cipal  place,  being  the  moet  gigijJ 
example  extant  of  enormous  accer^ 
of  riches  acquired  rapidly,  and  in  ^^ 
cases  unexpectedly,  by  a  few  fep™ 
from  the  mere  accident  of  thwr  Jl 
sessine  certain  tracts  of  land,  witl 
their  having  themselves  aided  in 
acquisition  oy  the  smallest  exei 
outlay,  or  risk.     So  far  therefore 
house-tax  falls  on  the  ground-la 
it  is  liable  to  no  valid  objection, 

In  so  far  as  it  falls  on  ths  c 
if  justly  proportioned  to  the  j 
the  house,  it  is  one  of  the  fiuMt 
most  unobjectionable  of  all  taxei. 
part  of  a  ^rson's  expenditoi*  1 
Detter  criterion  of  his  means,  or  hi 
on  the  whole,  more  nearly  the  i 
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;ioii  to  them.  A  hoiue-tax  is  a 
approaoh  to  a  fair  iacomo-taz, 
.  oireot  aaseasment  on  inoome 
m}j  be ;  having  the  great  ad- 
e,  that  it  makes  s^ntaneonslr 
aUowances  which  it  is  so  dim- 
make,  and  so  impracticable  to 
exactly,  in  assessing  an  inoome- 
yr  if  woat  a  person  paprs  in  honse- 
a  test  of  anything,  it  is  a  test 
what  he  possesses,  bnt  of  what 
ika  he  can  afford  to  spend.  The 
by  of  this  tax  can  omy  be  sen- 
luestioned  on  two  grounds.  The 
i,  that  a  miser  may  escape  it. 
'^'ection  applies  to  all  taxes  on 
lituie :  nothing  bnt  a  direct  tax 
ome  can  reach  a  miser  Bnt  as 
t  do  not  now  hoard  their  treasure, 
restitin  productiye  employments, 
only  adds  to  the  national  wealth, 
HDsequently  to  the  general  means 
ing  taxes,  bnt  the  payment  daim- 
tnn  itself  is  only  transferred  from 
incipal  sum  to  the  income  after- 
denyed  from  it,  which  pays  taxes 
KB  as  it  oomes  to  be  expended, 
aoond  objection  is  that  a  person 
rMoire  a  larger  and  more  ex- 
t  bouse,  not  m)m  haying  greater 
I,  but  from  haying  a  larger  family. 
8,  howeyer,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
ain ;  since  haying  a  large  family 
a  person's  own  choice:  and,  so 
ooncems  the  public  interest,  is 
g  rather  to  be  disoooraged  than 
ited.* 

nthar  oommon  ofajeotion  ii  that  larg* 
9«DnT*  MOommodatioB  ia  often  re- 
.  not  M  »  residence,  but  for  business. 

■  an  admitted  principle  that  boildinea 
jooi  of  buildings  occupied  exdusiyeljr 
KMSi,  such  as  shops,  warehouses,  or 
letorira.  ought  to  bis  exempted  from 
»x.  The  plea  that  persons  in  bnsi« 
1^  be  compelled  to  live  in  situations, 
I  the  great  thoroughfares  of  London, 
house-rent  is  at  a  monopoly  rate, 
to  me  unworthy  of  regard :  smce  no 
•8  so  but  because  the  extra  profit 
»  expects  to  derive  firom  the  situation, 
I  thu  an  equiyalent  to  him  for  the 
ort.  Bat  in  any  case,  the  bulk  of  the 
\Mb  extra  rent  will  not  taH  on  him,  but 
ground-landlord. 

■  be«i  also  objected  that  house-rent 
rami  districts  is  much  lower  than  in 
•nd  lower  in  some  towns  and  in  some 
■tariete  than  in  others :  so  that  a  tax 
ioned  to  it  would  hare  a  correspond- 
pHhUlj  of  pMHKire.  To  this,  however 


A  large  portion  of  the  taxation  of 
this  country  is  raised  by  a  house-tax. 
The  parochial  taxation  of  the  towns 
entirely,  and  of  the  rural  districts  par- 
tially, consists  of  an  assessment  on 
house-rent.  The  window-tax,  which 
was  also  a  house-tax,  but  of  a  bad 
kind,  operating  as  a  tax  on  light,  and 
a  cause  of  deiormity  in  building,  was 
exchanged  in  1851  for  a  house-tax  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  on  a  much  lower 
scale  than  that  which  existed  pre- 
yiously  to  1834.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  new  tax  retains  the  unjust 
principle  on  which  the  old  house-tax 
was  assessed,  and  which  contributed 
quite  as  much  as  the  selfishness  of  the 
middle  classes  to  produce  the  outcry 
against  the  tax.  The  public  were 
justly  scandalized  on  learning  that  re- 
sidences like  Chatsworth  or  Bel  voir 
were  only  rated  on  an  ima^nary  rent 
of  perhaps  2001.  a  year,  under  the  pre- 
text that  oynng  to  the  great  expense 
of  keeping  them  up,  they  could  not  be 
let  for  more.  Probably,  indeed,  the^ 
could  not  be  let  eyen  fir  that,  and  if 
the  argument  were  a  fair  one,  they 
ought  not  to  haye  been  taxed  at  all 
But  a  house-tax  is  not  intended  as  a 
tax  on  incomes  deriyed  from  houses, 
bnt  on  expenditure  incurred  for  them. 
The  thing  which  it  is  wished  to  ascer- 
tain is  what  a  house  oosts  to  the  person 
who  liyes  in  it,  not  what  it  would 
bring  in  if  let  to  some  one  else.  When 
the  occupier  is  not  the  owner,  and  does 
not  hold  on  a  repairing  lease,  the  rent 
he  pays  is  the  measure  of  what  the 
house  costs  him :  but  when  he  is  the 
owner,  some  other  measure  must  be 
sought.  A  yaluation  should  be  made 
of  the  house,  not  at  what  it  would  sell 
for,  but  at  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  it,  and  this  yaluation  might 

it  may  be  answered,  that  in  places  where 
house-rent  is  low,  persons  of  the  same 
amount  of  income  usually  live  in  larger  and 
better  houses,  and  thus  expend  in  house* 
roit  more  nearly  the  same  proportion  of 
their  incomes  ihan  might  at  first  siafal 
appear.  Or  if  not,  the  probability  will  b«), 
that  many  of  them  live  in  those  places  pre* 
dsely  because  they  are  too  poor  to  live  else- 
where, and  have  therefore  the  strongest 
claim  to  be  taxed  lightly.  In  some  cases,  it 
is  precisely  because  the  people  are  poor, 
that  boose-xent  remains  low. 
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be  periodically  oorrected  byftn  allow- 
ance for  what  it  had  lost  in  value  hj 
time,  or  gained  by  repairs  and  improve- 
ments.  The  amount  of  the  amended 
valuation  would  form  a  principal  sum, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  the  current 
price  of  the  public  funds,  would  form 
the  annual  value  at  which  the  building 
should  be  assessed  to  the  tax. 

As  incomes  below  a  certain  amount 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  income-tax, 
so  ought  houses  below  a  certain  value, 


from  house-tax,  on  the  muTemlpai^ 
ciple  of  sparing  from  aU  tsx&tioB  i 
absolute  necessaries  of  healthful  eiill 
ence.  In  order  that  the  oocnpieni 
lodgings,  as  well  as  of  houMi,  wM 
benefit,  as  in  justice  they  ought,  br  m 
exemption,  it  might  be  optional  itt 
the  owners  to  have  every  portion  rf  I 
house  which  is  occupied  brtBepinl 
tenant,  valued  and  assessed  sepantel)^ 
as  is  now  usually  the  case  iriu  obi» 
hers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  TAXES  OH  OOMMODITIBS. 


§1.  By  taxes  711  nrr^^^^^^'t-  -^^ 
jommonly  ^eant,  those  which  are  le- 
vied either  on  the  producers,  or  on  the 
carriers  or  dealers  who  intervene  be- 
tween them  and  the  final  purchasers 
for  consumption.  Taxes  imposed  di- 
rectly on  the  consumers  of  particular 
commodities,  such  as  a  house-tax,  or 
the  tax  in  this  country  on  horses  and 
carriages,  might  be  called  taxes  on 
commodities,  but  are  not ;  the  phrase 


being,  by  custom,  confined  to  indirect,  of  values,  some  falling,  0*^*"  Jjj! 
Ivanced  by    owine  to  a  circumstance,  the  ®®^/: 


^axes-^those  which  are  advances 
'one'person,  to  be,  as  is  expected  and 
intended,  reimbursed  by  another. 
Taxes  on  commodities  are  either  on 
production  within  the  country,  or  on 
miportation  into  it,  or  on  conveyance 
or  sale  within  it ;  and  are  classed  re- 
spectively as  excise,  customs,  or  tolls 
and  transit  duties.  To  whichever  class 
they  belong,  and  at  whatever  stage  in 
the  progresSjOlthe  community  they  may 
be  imposed,Uhey  are  equivalent  to  >a 
increase  of  the  cost  of  production  | 
using  that  term  in  its  most  enlarged 
sense,  which  includes  the  cost  of  trans- 
port and  distribution,  or,  in  common 
phrase,  of  bringing  tne  commodity  to 
mtofket. 

jWhen  the  cost  of  production  is  in- 
creased  artificially  by  a  tax,  the  effect 
is  the  same  asjvhen  it  is  increased  by 
natural  causes./  If  only  one  or  a  few 
commodities  ore  afiected    their  value 


and  price  rise,  so  as  to  compeniitatkl  ^^ 

producer  or  dealer  for  the  pecuKirhj  ^^ 

then;  but  if  there  were»t««il  j^ 

commodities,  exactly  proportioned  H  {) 

their    value,    no   such  comwMiJi  jj 

would  be  obtained :  there ^w''"^"??!  fc 

be  a  general  rise  of  valnea,  wWa  I  '^ 

an  absurdity,  nor  of  prices, why*  ij 

pend  on    causes    entirely  diftjij  ^^ 

There  would,  however,  as  Mr.  ^"^  ^ 

loch  has  pointed  out,  be  a  distmhw*  jj 


whicli  on  values  and  J3ricei  *e  » 
merly  discussed ;  the  different  ^m|  ^ 
lity  of  the  capital  employed  iniffis*   |^ 
occupations.     The   gross  prodncea  ^.^ 
industry  consists  of  two  P*'*'' ?! 
portion  serving  to  replace  the  (*p« 
consumed,  while  the  other  ^f!^*  \ 
profit.    Now    equal   capitals  o Jjj 
branches  of  production  must  have  eq* 
expectations  of  profit ;  but  if  •^Pj? 
portion  of  the  one  than  of  the  otherl 
fixed  capital,  or  if  that  fixed  capw 
more  durable,  there  will  bealesif" 
sumption  of  capital  in  the  yetfij 
less  will  be  required  to  replace  it, 
that  the  profit,  if  absolutely  the  y 
will  form  a  greater  proportion  of 
annual  returns.    To  derive  from  1 
pital  of  lOOOZ.  a  profit  of  lOOl.,  the< 
producer  may  have  to  sell  piodnce 
the  value  of  llOOZ.,  the  other  mf 
the  value  of  5002.    If  on  then  " 
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bnnchefl  of  industry  a  tax  be  iin[ 
of  five  per  cent  ad  vedorem,  the  last 
.  will  be  ckaiged  only  with  25?.,  the  first 
with  552.;  leaving  to  the  one  752. 
pfYifit,  to  the  other  only  452.  To 
9qaalize,  therefore,  their  expectation  of 
profit,  the  one  commodity  must  rise  in 
price,  or  the  other  must  fall,  or  both : 
commodities  made  chiefly  by  immediate 
Uboor  must  rise  in  value,  as  compared 
with  those  which  are  chiefly  made  by 
machinery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prose- 
cute this  branch  of  the  inquiry  any 
farther. 

§  2rA  tax  on  any  one  commodity,  [ 
whetUe/laid  on  its  ^irednetl6b,  its  im- 
portation,  its  carriage  from  place  to 
place,  or  its  sale,  and  whether  the  tax 
oe  a  fixed  sum  of  money  for  a  given 
qiiantity  of  the^mmomty,  or  an  oii 
ffolorem  duty,  ^JU,  as  a  general  rule, 
rmise  the  value  and  price  of  the  oora- 
modity  by  at  least  the  amount  of  the 
t«x^_jrhere  are  few  cases  in  which  it 
doesnot  raise  them  by  more  than  that 
amount.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
few  taxes  on  production  on  account  of 
which  it  is  not  found  or  deemed  neces- 
sary to  impose  restrictive  regulations 
on  the  manufacturers  or  dealers,  in 
order  to  check  evasions  of  the  tax. 
These  regulations  are  always  sources 
ef  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  gene- 
rally of  expense,  for  all  of  which,  being 
peculiar  disadvantages,  the  producers 
or  dealers  must  have  compensation  in 
the  price  of  their  conuuodity.  These 
restrictions  also  frequently  interfere 
with  the  processes  of  manufacture,  re- 
quiring the  producer  to  carry  on  his 
operations  in  the  way  most  convenient 
to  the  revenue,  though  not  the  cheapest, 
or  most  efficient  for  purposes  of  produc- 
tion. Anv  regulations  whatever,  en- 
forced by  kw,  make  it  difficult  for  the 
porodncer  to  adopt  new  and  improved 
processes.  Further,  the  necessity  of 
advancing  the  tax  obliges  producers 
and  dealers  to  carry  on  their  business 
with  larger  capitals  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary,  on  the  whole  of 
which  they  must  receive  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  though  a  part  only  is  em- 
ployed m  defiraying  the  real  expenses 
of  production  or  impoitation.  Thepiioa 


of  the  article  must  be  such  as  to  afford 
a  profit  on  more  than  its  natural  value, 
instead  of  a  profit  on  only  its  natural 
value.  A  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  in  short,  is  not  employed  in 
production,  but  in  advances  to  the  state, 
repaid  in  the  price  of  goods ;  and  the 
consumers  must  give  an  indemnity^  to 
the  sellers,  equal  to  the  profit  which 
they  could  have  made  on  the  same 
capital  if  really  employed  in  produc- 
tion.* Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  whatever  renders  a  larger  capital 
necessary  in  an^  trade  or  business, 
limits  the  competition  in  that  business, 
and  by  giving  something  like  a  mono- 
poly to  a  few  dealers,  may  enable  them 
either  to  keep  up  the  price  beyond  what 
would  afibrd  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit, 
or  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
with  a  less  degree  of  exertion  for  im- 
proving and  cheapening  their  commo- 
dity. In  these  several  modes,  taxes  on 
commodities  often  cost  to  the  consumer, 
through  the  increased  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle, much  more  than  they  bring  into 
the  treasury  of  the  state.  There  is 
still  another  consideration.  The  higher 
price  necessitated  by  the  tax,  almost 
always  checks  the  demand  for  llie  com- 
modity ;  and  since  there  are  many  im- 
provements in  production  which,  to 
make  them  practicable,  require  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  demand,  such  improve- 
ments are  obstructed,  and  many  of  them 
prevented  altogether.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  branches  of  pro- 
duction in  which  fewest  improvements 
are  made,  are  those  with  which  the 
revenue  officer  interferes;  and  that 
nothing,  in  general,  gives  a  greater 
impulse  to  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity,  than  taking 
off  a  tax  which  narrowed  the  market 
for  it. 

*  It  is  tnie,  this  does  not  oonstitate,  m  it 
at  first  sight  appears  to  do,  a  ease  of  taking 
more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  than 
the  state  receives ;  since  if  the  state  needs 
the  advance,  and  gets  it  in  this  manner,  it 
can  dispense  with  an  equivalent  amount  of 
borrowmg  in  stock  or  exchequer  bills.  But 
it  is  more  economical  that  the  necessities  of 
the  state  should  be  supplied  from  the  dis- 
posable capital  in  the  hands  of  the  lending 
class,  than  by  aa  artificial  addition  to  the 
•zpenaes  of  one  or  Mvora)  classes  of  pro- 
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i  3.  Sacli  are  the  effects  of  taxes 
on  commodities,  coniidered  generally ; 
bat  as  there  are  some  commodities 
(those  composing  the  necessaries  of  the 
labourer)  of  which  the  values  have  an 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  wealth 
amoD^  different  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  is  requisite  to  trace  the  effects 
of  taxes  on  those  particular  articles 
somewhat  farther.  If  a  tax  be  laid, 
say  on  com,  and  the  price  rises  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tax,  the  rise  of  price  may 
operate  in  two  ways.  First:  it  may 
lower  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes;  temporarily  indeed  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  do  so.  If  it  diminishes 
their  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  or  makes  them  resort  to  a  food 
which  the  soil  produces  more  abun- 
dantly, and  therefore  more  cheaply,  it 
to  that  extent  contributes  to  tlurow 
back  agriculture  upon  more  fertile  lands 
or  less  costly  processes,  and  to  lower 
die  Talue  and  price  of  com;  which 
therefore  ultimately  settles  at  a  price, 
increased  not  by  the  whole  amount  of 
the  tax,  but  by  only  a  part  of  its 
amount.  Secondly,  howeyer,  it  may 
happen  that  the  deamess  of  the  taxed 
food  does  not  lower  the  habitual  stan- 
dard of  the  labourer's  requirements, 
but  that  wa^es,  on  the  contrary, 
through  an  action  on  population,  rise, 
in  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  so  as  to 
compensate  the  labourers  for  their  por- 
tion of  the  tax;  the  compensation 
being  o^ourse  at  the  expense  of 
profits.  JTaxes  on  necessanes  must 
thus  have  one  of  two  effects.  Either 
they  lower  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes;  or  they  exact  from  the 
owners  of  capital,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  due  to  the  state  on  their  own 
necessaries,  the  amount  due  on  those 
consumed  by  the  labourers^  In  the 
last  case,  the  tax  on  necessams,  like  a 
tax  on  wages,  is  equivalent  to  a  pecu- 
liar tax  on  profits ;  which  is,  like  all 


§8. 

other  partial  taxation,  unjust, 
specially  prejudicial  to  the  incr 
tne  national  wealth. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  ei 
rent.  Assuming  (what  is  usui 
fact)  that  the  consumption  of 
not  diminished,  the  same  cultiva 
before  will  be  necessary  to  sup 
wants  of  the  community;  the 
of  cultivation,  to  use  Dr.  Ch 
expression,  remains  where  it  wi 
the  same  land  or  capital  which, 
least  productive,  already  regula 
value  and  price  of  the  whole  p 
will  continue  to  regulate  them 
effect  which  a  tax  on  agricultm 
duce  will  have  on  rent,  depend 
affecting  or  not  affecting  the  dii 
between  the  return  to  this  lea 
ductive  land  or  capital,  and  the 
to  other  lands  and  capitals.  N* 
depends  on  the  mimner  in  whi 
tax  is  imposed.  If  it  is  an  a<{  c 
tax,  or  wnat  is  the 'Same  thing, 
proportion  of  the  produce,  such  i 
for  example,  it  evidently  lower 
rents.  For  it  takes  more  com  £a 
betted  lands  than  from  the  worr 
exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  * 
better;  land  of  twice  the  pr»: 
ness  paying  twice  as  much  to  f^ 
Whatever  takes  more  from  thcj 
of  two  quantities  than  from  ^ 
diminishes  the  difference 
them.  The  imposition  of  a^ 
com  would  take  a  tithe  also  ^ 
rent :  for  if  we  reduce  a  series  •  j 
by  a  tenth  each,  the  differenc>^^ 
tnem  are  reduced  one-tenth 

For  example,  let  there  b^^ 
ties  of  land,  which  severaL^^ 
the  same  extent  of  gromu^:^ 
the  same  expenditure,  100»  Si 
and  60  bushels  of  wheat ;  t/i^ 
these  being  the  lowest  Qus^ 
the  demand  for  food  renders  it  a 
saryto  cultivate.  The  remrf/^ 
lands  will  be  as  follows : — 


The  land  prodaoing  100  bushels  will  yield  a  rent  of  100—60,  or  40  biubili, 
That  prodacing  90       „  „  90— 60,  or  30      „ 

„  80       „  „  80— 60,  or  20      „ 

„  70       „  „  70— <»,  orlO      „ 

,,  60       „  „  no  rant. 


Now  let  a  tithe  be  imposed,  which 
takes     from    thes«     five    pieces    of 


land  10,  9,  8,  1, 
spectively,    th» 


and  6  boshdb 
fifUi    qoifiij  I 
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beings    tiie  one  which  regulates   the  I  after  payment  of  tithe,  no  more  than 
price,    bat  returning  to  the  farmer,  |  54  bushels:— 


The  land  produemg  100 
Thst  producing  90 

70 


reduoad  to  90,  will  yield  a  rant  of  90—64,  or  36  bushels. 
„  81  „  81— 64,  or  27        „ 

„  72  „  72— 64,  oris       „ 

„  68  „  68— 64,  or  9       „ 


■nd  tbat  producing  60  bushels,  reduced 
to  54,  will  yield,  as  before,  no  rent.  So 
that  the  rent  of  the  first  quality  of 
land  has  lost  four  bushels;  of  the 
second,  three;  of  the  third,  two;  and 
of  the  fourth,  one :  that^%  each  has 
lost  exactly  one-tenth.  JA  tax,  there- 
fore, of  a  fixed  proportrolT  of  the  pro- 
duce, lowws,  in  the  same  proportion, 
oran-rc^Cj 

But^It  id  only  corn-rent  that  is 
lowered,  and  not  rent  estimated^  in 
money,  or  in  any  other  commodity. 
For,  m  the  same  proportion  as  corn- 
rant  Ib  reduced  in  quantity,  the  com 
eomposing  it  is  raised  in  value.  Under 
the  tithe,  54  bushels  will  be  worth  iu 
the  market  what  60  were  before ;  and 
■ine-tenths  will  in  all  cases  sell  for  as 
nnich  as  the  wlu}]^  ten-tenths  previ. 
muij  sold  f<nr.  j^e  landlords  will 
dierefore  be  compensated  in  yalue  and 
price  for  what  they  lose  in  quantity 
and  will  suffer  only  so  far  as  they  (Son- 
fome  their  rent  in  kind,  or,  after  re- 
oeiying  it  in  money,  expend  it  in 
agriciutural  produce:  that  is,  they 
only  gufier  as  consumers  of  a^cultural 
produce,  and  in  common  with  all  the 
other  consumers.  Considered  as  land- 
lords, they  have  the  same  income  as 
before ;  nhe  tithe,  therefore,  falls  on 
the  oonramer,  and  not  on  the  landlor^ 

The  same  effect  would  be  produce  * 
on  rent,  if  the  tax,  instead  of  being  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce,  were  a 
fixed  sum  per  quarter  or  per  bushel.  A 
tax  which  takes  a  shillmg  for  eyery 
hnshel,  takes  more  shillings  from  one 
field  than  firom  another,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  produces  more  bushels ;  and 
operates  exactly  like  tithe,  except  that 
tithe  is  not  only  the  same  proportion 
on  aJl  lands,  but  is  also  the  same  pro- 
portion at  idl  times,  while  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  per  bushel  will  amount  to  a 
greater  or  less  proportion,  according  as 
oom  is  cheap  or  dear. 

There  are  other  irodes  of  tazizig 


agriculture,  which  would  aflect  rent 
differently.  A  tax  propoi-tioned  to  the 
rent  would  fall  whoUy  on  the  rent,  and 
would  not  at  all  raise  the  price  of  com, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  portjjpn  of 
the  produce  that  pays  no  rent)  A  fixed 
tax  of  so  much  per  cultiyatST  acre, 
without  distinction  ofyaluejyould  haye 
efiects  directly  the  reverse.  Taking 
no  more  from  the  best  qualities  of  land 
than  from  the  worst,  it  would  leave  the 
differences  the  same  as  before,  and  con- 

■^equently  the  same  corn-rents,  and  the 
i  Jandlords  would  psofift  to  the  full  extent 

'  of  the  rise  of  pncfij  To  put  the  thing 
in  another  manner ;  the  price  must  rise 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  worst  land  to 
pay  the  tax :  thus  enabling  all  lands 
which  produce  more  than  the  worst^to 
pay  not  only  the  tax,  but  also  an^- 
creased  rent  to  the  landlord  These, 
however,  are  not  so  much  taxes  on  the 
produce  of  land,  as  taxes  on  the  land 
itself  Taxes  on  the  produce,  properly 
so  called,  whether  fixed  or  ad  valorem^ 
do  not  affect  rent,  but  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer: profits,  however,  generally 
bearinj?  either  the  whole  or  the  greatest 
part  of  the  portion  which  is  levied  on 
the  consumption  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

§  4.  The  preceding  is,  I  appre- 
hend, a  correct  statement  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  taxes  on  agricultural 
produce  operate  when  first  laid  on. 
When,  however,  they  are  of  old  stand- 
ing, their  effect  may  be  different,  as 
was  first  pointed  out,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Senior.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
almost  infallible  consequence  of  any 
reduction  of  profits,  to  retard  the  rate 
of  accumulation.  Now  the  effect  of 
accumulation,  when  attended  by  its 
usual  accompaniment,  an  increase  of 
population,  is  to  increase  the  value  and 
pnce  of  food,  to  raise  rent,  and  to 
lower  profits:  that  is,  to  do  precisely 
what  is  done  by  a  tax  on  a^^cultnral 
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produce,  except  that  thii  does  not  raise 
rent.  The  tax,  therefore,  merely  anti- 
cipates the  rise  of  price,  and  fall  of 
profits,  which  would  nave  taken  place 
altimately  through  the  mere  progress 
of  accumulation ;  while  it  at  the  same 
time  prevents,  or  at  least  retards,  that 
progress.  If  the  rate  of  profit  was  such, 
previous  to  the  imposition  of  a  tithe, 
that  the  effect  of  the  tithe  reduces  it 
to  the  practical  minimum,  the  tithe 
will  put  a  stop  to  all  further  accumu- 
lation, or  cause  it  to  take  place  out  of 
the  countiy ;  and  the  only  effect  which 
the  tithe  will  then  have  had  on  the 
consumer,  is  to  make  him  pay  earlier 
the  price  which  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  somewhat  later — part  of  which, 
indeed,  in  the  gradual  progress  of 
wealth  and  population,  he  would  have 
almost  immediately  hegun  to  pay. 
After  a  lapse  of  time  which  would  have 
admitted  of  a  rise  of  one-tenth  through 
the  natural  progi-ess  of  wealth,  the  con- 
sumer will  he  pairing  no  more  than  he 
would  have  paid  if  the  tithe  had  never 
existed;  he  will  have  ceased  to  pay 
any  portion  of  it,  and  the  person  who 
will  really  pay  it  is  the  landlord,  whom 
it  deprives  of  the  increase  of  rent  which 
would  hy  that  time  have  accrued  to 
him.  At  every  successive  point  in  this 
interval  of  time,  less  of  the  burthen  will 
rest  on  the  consumer,  and  more  of  it  on 
the  landlord :  and  in  the  ultimate  re- 
sult, the  minimum  of  profits  will  be 
reached  with  a  smaller  capital  and 
population,  and  a  lower  rental,  than  if 
the  course  of  things  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  imposition  of  the  tax. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tithe  or  other 
tax  on  agricultural  produce  does  not 
reduce  profits  to  the  minimum,  but  to 
Bomethmg  above  the  minimum,  accu- 
mulation will  not  be  stopped,  but  only 
slackened :  and  if  population  also  in- 
creases, the  twofold  increase  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  its  effects — a  rise  r^f 
the  price  of  com,  and  an  increase  of 
rent.  These  consequences,  however, 
will  not  take  place  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  if  the  higher  rate  of  profit 
had  continued.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  the  country  will  have  a  smaller 
population  and  capital,  than,  but  for 
the  tax,  it  woidd  oy  that  ^imo  haya 
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had;  the  landlords  wiD  haTe  « i 
rent;  and  the  price  of  com,  havins 
increased  less  rapidly  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  acne,  will  not  be  so 
much  as  a  tenth  higher  than  what,  if 
there  had  been  no  tax,  it  would  by  that 
tune  have  become.  A  part  of  the  tax, 
therefore,  will  already  nave  ceased  to 
fall  on  the  consumer,  and  devolTed 
ujpon  the  landlord ;  and  the  propoitiaa 
will  become  greater  and  greater  hj 
lapse  of  time. 

Mr.  Senior  illustrates  this  view  of 
the  subject  by  likening  the  eflfectt  of 
tithes,  or  other  taxes  on  agricoltnral 
produce,  to  those  of  natunJ  steriHty  of 
soil.  If  the  land  of  a  conntiy  witboot 
access  to  foreign  suppUefi,  wers  sud- 
denly smitten  with  a  permanent  dete- 
rioration of  quality,  to  an  extent  wluch 
would  make  a  tenth  more  labour  neon- 
sary  to  raise  the  existing  produce,  tin 
price  of  com  would  undoubtedly  rial 
one-tenth.  But  it  cannot  hence  be 
inferred  that  if  the  soil  of  the  ooantrr 
had  from  the  beginning  been  one4eiitk 
worse  than  it  is,  com  would  at  present 
have  been  one-tenth  dearer  than  wi 
find  it.  It  is  far  more  probable,  that 
the  smaller  return  to  labour  and  capital, 
ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  would  have  caused  in  each 
successive  generation  a  less  rapid  in- 
crease than  has  taken  place :  that  the 
countiT  would  now  have  contained  le«i 
capital,  and  maintained  a  smaller  popu- 
lation, so  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
feriority of  the  soil,  the  price  of  com 
would  not  have  been  higher,  nor  profiu 
lower,  than  at  present;  rent  alone 
would  certainly  have  been  lower.  We 
may  suppose  two  islands,  which,  being 
alike  in  extent,  in  natural  fertih'ty,  and 
industrial  advancement,  have  up  to  a 
certain  time  been  equal  in  populatioa 
and  capital,  and  have  had  equal  rentali, 
and  the  same  ^rice  of  com.  Let  oa 
imagine  a  tithe  imposed  in  one  of  these 
islands,  but  not  in  the  other.  Thi^it 
will  be  immediately  a  difference  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  therefore  probablv  is 
profits.  While  profits  are  not  lending 
downwards  in  either  country,  that  is, 
while  improvements  in  the  production 
of  necessaries  fiilly  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  popoUtioo,  Uua  difiernoa 
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9f  piioef  and  profits  between  the  isUndfl 
maj  continue.  Bat  if,  in  the  tmtithed 
island,  capital  increases,  and  popula- 
tion along  with  it,  more  than  enough 
to  oounterbalanoe  any  improTements 
which  take  place,  the  price  of  com  will 
gradnaDy  rise,  profits  will  fall,  and  rent 
will  inoreaae;  while  in  the  tithed  island 
capital  and  population  will  either  not 
increase  (beyond  what  is  balanced  by 
the  improvements),  or  if  they  do,  will 
increase  in  a  less  degree ;  so  that  rent 
and  the  price  of  com  will  either  not  rise 
at  aU,  or  rise  more  slowly.  Bent,  there- 
fore, will  soon  be  higher  in  the  untithed, 
'than  in  the  tithed  island,  and  profits 
not  so  much  higher,  nor  com  so  mnch 
cheaper,  as  they  were  on  the  first  im- 
poaition  of  the  tithe.  These  efiects 
will  be  progressive.  At  die  end  of 
every  ten  vears  there  will  be  a  greater 
difference  between  the  rentals  and  be- 
tween the  aggregate  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  two  islands,  and  a  less 
difference  in  profits  and  in  the  price  of 
eom. 

At  what  point  will  these  last  dif- 
ferences entirely  cease,  and  the  tem- 
porary effect  of  taxes  on  agricultural 
produce,  in  raising  the  price,  have  en- 
tirely given  place  to  the  ultimate  effect, 
that  of  limiting  the  total  produce  of 
the  country?  Though  the  untithed 
island  is  always  ver^g  towards  the 
point  at  which  the  pnce  of  food  would 
overtake  that  in  the  tithed  island,  its 
progress  towards  that  point  naturally 
slackens  as  it  draws  nearer  to  attaining 
it;  since — ^the  difference  between  the 
two  islands  in  the  rapidity  of  accumu- 
lation, depending  upon  the  difference 
in  the  rates  of  profit — ^in  proportion  as 
these  approximate,  the  movement  which 
draws  them  closer  together,  abates  of 
its  force.  The  one  may  not  actually 
overtake  the  other,  until  both  islands 
reach  the  minimum  of  profits:  up  to 
that  point,  the  tithed  island  may  con- 
tinue more  or  less  ahead  of  the  untithed 
island  in  the  jprico  of  com:  considerably 
ahead  if  it  is  far  from  the  minimum, 
sad  is  therefore  accumulating  rapidly ; 
very  little  ahead  if  it  is  near  the  mini- 
nimu,  and  accumulating  slowly. 

But  whatever  is  true  of  the  tithed 
and  untithed  islands,  in  our  hypotheti- 


cal case,  is  trae  of  any  country  having 
a  tithe,  compared  with  the  same 
country  if  it  had  never  had  a  tithe. 

In  England  the  great  emigration  of 
capital,  and  the  almost  periodical  oc 
currence  of  commercial  crises  through 
the  speculations  occasioned  by  the 
habitually  low  rate  of  profit,  are  indi- 
cations that  profit  has  attained  the 
practical,  though  not  the  ultimate 
minimum,  and  that  all  the  savings 
which  take  place  (beyond  what  im- 
provements, tending  to  the  cheapening 
of  necessaries,  make  room  for)  are 
either  sent  abroad  for  investment,  or 
periodicaUy  swept  away.  There  can 
therefore,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
if  England  had  never  had  a  tithe,  or 
any  tax  on  agricultural  produce,  the 
price  of  com  would  have  oeen  bv  this 
time  as  high,  and  the  rate  of  profits  as 
low,  as  at  present.  Independently  of 
the  more  rapid  accumulation  which 
would  have  taken  place  if  profits  had 
not  been  prematurely  lowered  by  these 
imposts ;  the  mere  saving  of  a  part  of 
the  capital  which  has  been  wasted 
in  unsuccessful  speculations,  and  the 
keeping  at  home  a  part  of  that  which 
has  been  sent  abroao,  would  have  been 
quite  sufBcient  to  produce  the  effect.  I 
tnink,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Senior,  that 
the  tithe,  even  before  its  commutation, 
had  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  high  prices 
or  low  profits,  and  had  become  a  mere 
deduction  from  rent ;  its  other  effects 
being,  that  it  caused  the  country  to 
have  no  greater  capital,  no  larger  pro- 
duction, and  no  more  numerous  popu- 
lation than  if  it  had  been  one-tenth 
less  fertile  than  it  is ;  or  let  us  rather 
say  one-twentieth,  (considering  how 
gi-eat  a  portion  of  tne  land  of  Great 
Britain  was  tithe-fi^e). 

But  though  tithes  and  other  taxes 
on  agricultural  produce,  whf  n  of  long 
standing,  either  do  not  raise  the  price 
of  food  and  lower  profits  at  all,  or  if  at 
all,  not  in  proportion  to  the  tax ;  yet 
the  abrogation  of  such  taxes,  when 
they  exist,  does  not  the  less  diminish 
price,  and,  in  general,  raise  the  rate  of 
profit.  The  abolition  of  a  tithe  takes 
one-tenth  from  the  cost  of  production, 
and  consequently  from  the  price,  of 
all  agricultural  produce ;  and  unless  it 
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permanently  raiseB  the  laboureT*fl  re- 
quirements, it  lowers  the  cost  of  labour, 
and  raises  profits.  Rent,  estimated  in 
money  or  in  commodities,  generally 
remains  as  before;  estimated  in  agn- 
cultural  produce,  it  is  raised.  The 
country  adds  as  much  by  the  repeal  of 
a  tithe,  to  the  margin  which  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  stationary  state,  as 
is  cut  off  fix>m  that  margin  by  a  tithe 
w  hen  first  imposed.  Accumulation  is 
greatly  accelerated ;  and  if  population 
also  increases,  the  price  of  com  imme- 
diately begins  to  recoyer  itself,  and 
rent  to  rise ;  thus  gradually  trans- 
ferring the  benefit  of  the  remission, 
from  the  consumer  to  the  landlord. 

The  effects  which  thus  result  fit>m 
abolishing  tithe,  result  equally  fi-om 
what  has  been  done  by  the  arrange- 
ments under  the  Commutation  Act  for 
converting  it  into  a  rent-charge.  When 
the  tax,  instead  of  being  levied  on  the 
whole  produce  of  the  soil,  is  levied  only 
from  the  portions  which  pay  rent,  and 
does  not  touch  any  firesh  extension  of 
cultivation,  the  tax  no  longer  forms 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  portion  of  the  produce  which  regu- 
lates the  price  of  all  the  rest.  Thfl 
land  or  capital  which  pays  no  rent,  can 
now  send  its  produce  to  market  one- 
tenth  cheaper.  The  commutation  of 
tithe  ought  therefore  to  have  produced 
a  considerable  fall  in  the  average  price 
of  com.  If  it  had  not  come  so  gradu- 
ally into  operation,  and  if  the  price  of 
com  had  not  during  the  same  period 
been  under  the  influence  of  several 
other  causes  of  change,  the  effect  would 
probably  have  been  markedly  conspicu- 
ous. As  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  circumstance  has  had  its 
share  in  the  fall  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  the 
price  of  home-grown  produce  ;  though 
the  effects  of  the  great  agricultural 
improvements  which  have  been  simul- 
taneously advancing,  and  of  the  free 
admission  of  agricultural  produce  from 
foreign  countries,  have  masked  those 
of  the  other  cause.  This  fall  of  price 
would  not  in  itself  have  any  tendency 
injurious  to  the  landlord,  since  corn- 
rents  are  increased  in  the  same  ratio  in 
which  the  price  of  com  is  diminished. 


§6. 

But  neither  does  it  in  any  wmy  teodti 
increase  his  income.  The  rentdurn 
therefore,  which  is  substituted  fortiOiL 
is  a  dead  loss  to  him  at  the  ezpiratiai 
of  existing  leases :  and  the  commato- 
tion  of  tithe  was  not  a  mere  altentki 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  landlord  bon 
an  existing  burthen,  but  the  impodtiQi 
of  a  new  one ;  relief  being  afforded  te 
the  consnmer  at  the  expense  of  tfa* 
landlord,  who,  however,  begins  imme- 
diately to  receiye  progressive  indemni- 
fication at  the  consumer's  enense,  bj 
the  impulse  given  to  aocumuIatioD  and 
population. 

§5.  We  have  hitherto  inqairedioto 
the  effects  of  taxes  on  conmiodities,  ob 
the  assumption  that  they  are  levied 
impartially  on  every  mode  in  whidi  the 
commodity  can  be  produced  or  brongfat 
to  market.  Another  class  of  oondden- 
tions  is  opened,  if  we  suppose  that  Uui 
impartiality  is  not  maintained,  and 
thar^  tax  is  imposed,  not  on  tke 
comm5dity,   but    on.,|Some  pardoolar 

nodity  is  c^ttbli 


mode  of  obtaining  it.  | 
[Suppose  that  a  o<^mod 
oibeme  made  by  two  different' pro- 


cesses'Tras  a  manufactured  commodity 
may  bl  produced  either  by  hand  ftr 
bj^  steam-power ;  sugar  may  be  made 
either  from  the  sugar-cane  or  from 
beet-root,  cattle  fattened  either  on  h*v 
and  green  crops,  or  on  oil  cake  and  thi 
refuse  of  breweries.  It  is  the  interert 
of  the  community,  that  of  the  two 
methods,  producers  should  adopt  that 
which  produces  the  best  article  at  the 
lowest  price.  This  being  also  the  in- 
terest of  the  producers,  unless  protected 
against  competition,  and  shiemed  fnxo 
the  penalties  of  indolence ;  the  prooen 
most  advantageous  to  the  oommunitv 
is  that  which,  if  not  interfered  with  by 
government,  they  ultimately  find  it  ti 
their  advantage  to  adopt.  ]^pp(w 
however  that  a  tax  is  laid  on  one  </ 
the  processes,  and  no  tax  at  alLor  ooe 
of  smaller  amount,  on  the  otherjf  th« 
taxed  process  is  the  one  which  the  pr- 
ducers  would  not  have  adopted,  th# 
measure  is  simply  nugatory.  But  i? 
the  tax  falls,  as  it  is  of  course  intend«o 
to  do,  upon  thejone  which  they  wwild 
have  aoopted,  lit  creates  an  artifidil 
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mo1iT«  for  preferring  the  untaxed  pr^  what  conld  be  obtained  bj  the  other 
ttMB,  thcngn  the  inferior  uf  the  twgri  process  with  the  labonr  of  two  hundred. 
1^  therefore,  it  has  any  effect  at  ally-frl      One  of  the  commonest  cases  of  ^ 


"wases  the  oonmiodity  to  be  prodnced 
of  -worse  qnaKty^or  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense of  labonr^t  causes  so  much  of 
the    labour  of  "die  oommunity  to  be 
wasted,^  and  the  capital  employed  in 
Bopporting    and    remuneratmg    that 
laoour  to  be  expended  as  uselessly,  as 
if  it  were  spent  in  hiring  men  tp^dig 
holes  and  fill  them  up^  again. /jThis 
waste  of  labour  and  capital  consntutes 
an  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  oommoditj,  which  raises  its  value 
and  price  in  a  oorresponding  ratio,  and 
thns  the  ^TPsrs  of  the  capital  are  in- 
demnified [Tlie  loss  falls  on  the  con- 
sumers'jrniongh  the   capital  of  the 
oonntfy^is  also  eventually  diminished, 
by  the  diminution  of  their  means  of 
■aving,  and  in  some  degree,  of  their 
inducements  to  save. 

The  kind  of  tax,  therefore,  which 
oomea  under  the  general  denomination 
of  a  discriminating  duty,  transgresses 
the  rule  that  taxes  should  take  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  tax-payer  beyond 
what  they  bring  into  the  treasury 
of  the  state.  A  discriminating  duty 
makes  the  consumer  pay  two  distinct 
taxes,  only  one  of  which  is  paid  to  the 
ffovemment,  and  that  frequently  the 
TeBB  onerous  oi'  the  two.  If  a  tax  were 
laid  on  sugar  produced  from  the  cane, 
leaving  the  sugar  from  beet-root  un- 
taxed, then  in  so  far  as  cane  sugar 
ocmtinued  to  be  used,  the  tax  on  it 
would  be  paid  to  the  treasury,  and 
might  be  as  unobjectionable  as  most 
other  taxes ;  but  if  cane  sugar,  having 
proYiously  been  cheaper  than  beet- root 
BOgar,  was  now  dearer,  and  beet-root 
sagar  was  to  any  considerable  amount 
gnbstituted  for  it,  and  fields  laid  out 
and  manufactories  established  in  con- 
sequence, the  government  would  gain 
no  revenue  from  the  beet-root  sugar, 
while  the  consumera  of  it  would  pay  a 
real  tax.  They  would  pay  for  beet-root 
foear  more  than  they  liad  previously 
paid  for  cane  sugar,  and  the  difference 
wotdd  g^  to  indemnify  producers  for  a 
portion  of  the  labour  of  the  country 
sotually  thrown  away,  in  producing  by 
the  labour  of  (say)  three  hundred  men, 


criminating  duties,  is  that  of  a  tax  on 
the  importation  of  a  commodity  capa- 
ble of  being  produced  at  home,  unac- 
companied by  an  equivalent  tax  on 
the  home  production.  A  commodity  is 
never  pennanently  imported,  unless  it 
can  M  obtained  from  abroad  at  a 
smaller  cost  of  labour  and  capital  on 
the  whole,  than  is  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing it.  If,  therefore,  by  a  duty  on 
the  importation,  it  is  rendered  cheaper 
to  oroauce  the  article  than  to  import 
it,  "an  extra  quantity  of  labour  and 
capital  is  expended,  without  any  extra 
result.  The  labour  is  useless,  and  the 
capital  is  spent  in  paying  people  for 
laboriously  aoing  nothing.  All  custom 
duties  which  operate  as  an  encoui-age- 
ment  to  the  home  production  of  the 
taxed  article,  are  thus  an  eminently 
wasteful  mode  of  raising  a  revenue. 

This  character  belongs  in  a  peculiar 
degree  to  custom  duties  on  the  produce 
of  land,  unless  countervailed  by  excise 
duties  on  the  home  production.  Such 
taxes  bring  less  into  the  public  trea- 
sury, compared  with  what  they  take 
from  the  consumers,  than  any  other 
imposts  to  which  civilized  nations  are 
usually  subject.  If  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  a  country  is  twenty  millions 
of  quartera,  and  the  consumption 
twenty-one  millions,  a  million  being 
annually  imported,  and  if  on  this 
million  a  duty  is  laid  which  raises  the 
price  ten  shillings  per  quarter,  the 
price  which  is  raised  is  not  that  of 
the  million  onlj,  but  of  the  whole 
twenty-one  milhons.  Taking  the  most 
favourable,  but  extremely  improbable 
supposition,  that  the  importation  is 
not  at  all  checked,  nor  the  home  pro- 
duction enlarged,  the  state  gains  a 
revenue  of  only  naif  a  million,  while 
the  consumers  are  taxed  ten  inillions 
and  a  half:  the  ten  millions  being  a 
contribution  to  the  home  growers,  who 
are  forced  bv  competition  to  resign  it 
all  to  the  landlords.  The  oonsumei 
thus  pays  to  the  ownen  of  land  an 
additional  tax,  equal  to  twenty  times 
that  which  he  pays  to  the  state.  Let 
xm  now  suppose  that  the  tax  leall^ 
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checks  importaiaon.  Suppose  importa- 
tion stopped  altogether  in  orainary 
years ;  it  oeing  found  that  the  million 
of  quarters  can  he  obtained,  by  a  more 
elaborate  cultivation,  or  by  breaking 
np  inferior  land,  at  a  less  adyance  than 
ten  shillings  upon  the  previous  price 
— Ray,  for  instance,  Hve  shillings  a 
quarter.  The  revenue  now  obtains 
nothing,  except  from  the  extraordinary 
imports  whicn  may  happen  to  take 
place  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  But  the 
consumers  pay  every  year  a  tax  of 
five  shillings  on  the  whole  twenty-one 
millions  of  quarters,  amounting  to  5^ 
millions  sterling.  Of  this  the  odd 
250,0002.  goes  to  compensate  the 
growers  of  the  last  million  of  quarters 
U)r  the  labour  and  capital  wasted 
under  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 
The  remaining  five  millions  go  to 
enrich  the  landlords  as  before. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  what  are 
technically  termed  Com  Laws,  when 
first  laid  on;  and  such  continues  to 
be  their  operation,  so  long  as  they 
have  any  efiect  at  all  in  raising  the 
price  of  com.  But  I  am  by  no  means 
of  opinion  that  in  the  long  run  they 
keep  up  either  prices  or  rents  in  the  de- 
cree which  these  considerations  might 
fead  U9  to  suppose.  What  we  have 
said  respecting  the  effect  of  tithes  and 
other  taxes  on  aCTicultural  produce, 
applies  in  a  great  degree  to  com  laws : 
they  anticipate  artificially  a  rise  of 
price  and  of  rent,  which  would  at  all 
events  have  taken  place  through  the 
increase  of  population  and  of  produc- 
tion. The  difference  between  a  country 
without  com  laws,  and  a  country  which 
has  long  had  corn  lawM,  is  not  so  much 
that  the  last  has  a  higher  price  or  a 
larger  rental,  but  that  it  has  the  same 
price  and  the  same  rental  with  a  smaller 
aggregate  capital  and  a  smaller  popu- 
lation. The  imposition  of  com  laws 
raises  rents,  but  retards  that  progress 
Df  accumulation  which  would  in  no 
long  period  have  raised  them  fully  as 
much.  The  repeal  of  com  laws  tends 
to  lower  rents,  but  it  unchains  a  force 
which,  in  a  progressive  state  of  capital 
and  population,  restores  and  even  in 
creases  the  former  amount.  There  i 
eveiy  reason  to  expect  that  under  t' 
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virtually  free  importation  of  ti^ 
produce,  at  last  extorted  from  then 
powers  of  this  country,  the  price  of  ft 
if  population  goes  on  increaong;! 
gradually  but  steadily  rise ;  thou^d 
effect  may  for  a  time  be  postpiedj 
the  strong  current  which  in  thw  cf 
has  set  in  (and  the  impulse  is  exit 
itself  to  other  countries)  towardil 
improvement  of  agricultural  m 
and  its  increased  apphcatkm  to  f 
tice. 

What  we  have  said  of  dutieia 
portation  ^nerally,  is  equ&Ilyi 
cable  to  discriminating  oatiei  r 
favour  importation  from  one  ]' 
in  one  particular  manner,  in  c 
tinction  to  others:    such  as 
ference  given  to  the  produce  of  &oi 
or  of  a  country  with  which  thei 
commercial  treaty :  or  th,  — „  ^ 
formerly  imposed   by  our  w^ 
laws  on  goods  imported  in  otb 
British  shipping.    Whatever  e 
be  alleged  m  favonr  of  such  i 
tions,  whenever  they  are  not  ii  ^ 
they  are  economically  wastefiiL* 
induce  a  resort  to  a  more  cost(' 
of  obtaining  a  commodity,  in 
one  less  costly,  and  thus  canii' 
tion  of  the  labour  which  the  ^ 
employs  in  providing  itself  \ntlr' 
commodities,  to  be  sacrificed 
retum. 


§  6.  There  is  one  more  p 
lating  to  the  operation  of  ' 
commodities  conveyed  fit)m^ 
try  to  another,  which  requirr 
the  influence  which  they  ear 
temational  exchanges.    Evr 
a  kiLUJimwlity  tends  to  raiBe 
and  LOiihiSqueiitlT  to  leesen  it 
for  it  in  the  mark^it  in  whicJ'  "^ 
All  iaxes  im  interQationat  ' 
then^foffl,,  to  produoti  a  distip-* 


re&iljuBtnir 

^  what  we  bj^ 

thekq' 

teniFitionr 

Ihia  . 

ieadsto- 

c.vf6i 

yQE,  whiflf 

I 

je  separa* 

«tmerce.  i 

^^v 

d  to  in  tau^ 

^^H 

utfoi^i  tiuS^ 

^^^Lj 
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'  it  would  Mem  that  both  these 
are  paid  \f7  the  consmnen  of 
nmocuty;  tnat  taxei  on  exporta 
uentlj  fall  entirety  on  foreigners, 
on  imports  wholly  on  the  home 
:ier.  The  trae  state  of  the  case, 
ST,  is  mnoh  more  complicated.  ^ 
"  taxing  exports,  we  may,  ^  in 
i  circmnstances,  prodnoe  a  divi- 
f  the  advantage  of  the  trade 
avomttble  toonrselves.  In  some 
W9  may  draw  into  onr  coffers,  at 
pense  of  foreigners,  not  only  the 
tax,  bnt  more  than  the  tax :  in 
:«8eB,  we  should  gain  exactly  the 
I  others,  less  than  the  tax.  In  this 
ae,  a  part  of  the  tax  is  borne  by 
rm:  possibly  the  whole,  possibly 
U  we  shall  show,  more  than  the 

erfcing  to  the  snpposititioas  case 
red  in  the  Essa^,  of  a  trade  he- 
Germany  and  England  in  broad- 
Ad  hnen,  ''suppose  that  England 
her  export  of  cloth,  the  tax  not 
■opposed  high  enough  to  induce 
my  to  produce  cloth  for  herself. 
lice  at  wluch  cloth  can  be  sold 
many  is  augmented  by  the  tax. 
rill  probably  diminish  the  quan- 
msumed.  It  ma^  diminish  it  so 
that,  even  at  the  increased  price, 
irill  not  be  required  so  great  a 
'  value  as  before.  Or  it  may  not 
sh  it  at  all,  or  so  little,  that  in 
[uenoe  of  the  higher  price,  a 
r  money  value  will  be  purchaJsed 
lefore.  In  this  last  case,  Eng- 
rffl  gain,  at  the  exnense  of  Ger- 
not  only  the  whole  amount  of 
nty,  bat  more;  for,  the  money 
oTher  exports  to  Germany  being 
led,  while  her  im^rts  remain 
me,  money  will  flow  into  England 
Gcnmany.  The  price  of  cloth 
m  in  England,  and  consequently 
muuiT;  but  the  price  of  linen 
U  in  Germany,  ana  consequently 
^gliuuL  We  shall  ^  export  less 
and  import  more  linen,  till  the 
■inm  is  restored.  It  thus  ap- 
yhat  is  at  first  sight  somewhat 
uUe)  that  by  taxing  her  e^rts, 
id  woold,  m  some  conceivable 
,  not  only  gain  from  her 
•  the  whole  amount  of 


the  tax,  but  would  also  get  her  fanports 
oheaper.  She  would  get  them  cheaper 
in  two  ways;  for  she  would  obtain 
them  for  less  money,  and  would  have 
more  money  to  purchase  them  with. 
Germany,  en  the  other  hand,  would 
suffer  doubly :.  she  would  have  to  pay 
for  her  cloth  a  price  increased  not  only 
by  the  duty,  but  b^  the  influx  of  money 
into  Eneland,  while  the  same  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  circulating 
medium  would  leave  her  less  money  to 
purchase  it  with. 

"  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  three 
posBible  cases.  If,  after  the  imposition 
of  the  duty,  Germany  requires  so  di- 
minished a  quantity  of  cloth,  that  its 
total  value  is  exactly  the  same  as  be- 
fore, the  balance  of  trade  would  be  un- 
disturbed ;  England  will  gain  the  duty, 
Germany  will  ^se  it,  and  nothing  more. 
H  again,  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
occasions  such  a  tailing  off  in  the  de- 
mand that  Germany  requires  a  less 
pecuniary  value  than  before,  our  ex- 
ports will  no  longer  pay  for  our  im- 
ports ;  money  must  pass  from  England 
mto  Germany;  and  Gbnnany*s  share 
of  the  advantage  of  the  trade  will  be 
increased.  By  the  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  money,  cloth  will  fall  in 
England;  and  therefore  it  will,  oi 
course,  fall  in  Germany.  Thus  Ger- 
many will  not  pay  the  whole  of  the 
tax.  ^  From  the  same  cause,  linen  vrill 
rise  in  Germany,  and  consequently  in 
England.  When  this  alteration  of 
prices  has  so  ac^usted  the  demand, 
that  the  cloth  and  the  linen  again  pay 
for  one  another,  the  result  is  that  Ger- 
many has  paid  only  a  pai-t  of  the  tax, 
and  the  remainder  of  what  has  been 
received  into  our  treasury  has  come  in- 
directly out  of  the  pockets  of  our  own 
consumers  of  linen,  who  pay  a  higher 
price  for  that  imported  commodity  in 
consequence  of  the  tax  on  our  exports, 
while  at  the  same  time  they,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  efflux  of  money  and 
the  &11  of  prices,  have  smaller  money 
incomes  wherewith  to  pay  for  the  linen 
at  that  advanced  price. 

''  It  is  not  an  impossible  supposition 

that  by  taxing  our  exports  we  might 

not   only  gam  nothing  from  the  fo- 

veigner,  the  tax  being  paid  out  of  out 

li  L 
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own  pocketa^  bat  might  even  compel 
oar  own  people  to  pay  a  seoond  tax  to 
die  foreigner.  Sappose,  as  before,  that 
the  demand  of  Germany  for  cloth  falls 
o£f  so  macb  on  the  imposition  of  the 
duty,  that  she  requires  a  smaller  monej 
value  than  before^  but  that  the  case  is 
so  different  with  hnen  in  England,  that 
when  the  price  rises  the  demand  either 
does  not  &11  off  at  all,  or  so  little  that 
the  money  yalue  reqoired  is  greater 
^an  before.  The  first  effect  of  layine 
on  the  duty  is,  as  before,  that  the  cloth 
exported  ^nll  no  longer  pay  for  the  linen 
imported.  Money  will  therefore  flow 
ont  of  England  into  Germany.  One 
effect  is  to  raise  the  price  of  linen  in 
Germany,  and  consequently  in  Eng- 
land. But  this,  by  the  supposition, 
instead  of  stopping  the  ef^nx  of  money, 
only  makes  it  sreater,  because  the 
hienor  the  pnce^  the  greater  the  money 
▼alue  of  the  linen  consumed.  The  ba- 
lance, therefore,  can  only  be  restored 
by  the  other  effect,  which  is  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  namely,  the  fall  of 
doth  in  the  English  and  consequently 
iu  ^e  German  market.  Even  when 
doth  has  fallen  so  low  that  its  price 
with  the  duty  is  only  equal  to  what  its 
pnce  without  the  duty  was  at  first,  it 
IS  not  a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
fall  will  stop  ;  for  the  same  amount  of 
exportation  as  before  will  not  now  suf- 
fice to  pay  the  increased  money  yalue 
of  the  imports ;  and  although  tne  Grer- 
man  consumers  have  now  not  only  cloth 
at  the  old  price,  but  likewise  increased 
money  incomes,  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  will  be  inclined  to  employ  the  in- 
crease of  their  incomes  in  increasing 
their  purchases  of  cloth.  The  price  of 
cloth,  therefore,  must  perhaps  fall,  to 
restore  the  equilibrium,  more  than  the 
whole  amount  of  the  duty ;  Germany 
maybe  enabled  to  import  cloth  at  a 
lower  price  when  it  is  taxed,  than  when 
it  was  untaxed :  and  this  gain  she  will 
acquire  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
consumers  of  linen,  who,  in  addition, 
will  be  the  real  payers  of  the  whole  of 
what  is  received  at  their  own  custom- 
house under  the  name  of  duties  on  the 
export  of  cloth." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark 
&at  doth  and  linen  are  nere  merely 


representatiyes  of  exports  and  fe:s 
in  general;  and  that  the  efieei 
a  tax  on  eiqports  might  have  inlL-j: 
ing  the  cost  of  imports,  wonlr^ 
the  imp<»i8  from  all  countries,  ^^ 
peculiarly  the  articles  which  n^^ 
imported  from  the  particdar 
to  which  the  taxed  exports  wu^^ 

"Such  are  the  extremdy 
effects  which  may  result  to  o~-^ 
and  to  oar  oostomerB  frcnn  tb 
tion  of  taxes  on  oar  exports ; 
detormining  ciroomstances 
nature  so  imperfectly  asot. 
that  it  mast  m  almost  imp(^^ 
decide  with  any  oertainty,  er 
the  tax  has  been  imposea, 
have  been  gainers  oy  it 
In  general,  howeyer,  there  oouRjc^^ 
doubt  that  a  country  whid^  ^ 
such  taxes  would  succeed  Sn  ^ 
foreign  oountries  oontribate  soowtf 
to  its  revenoe ;  but^  unless^  t&»^ 
artide  be  one  for  which  their  iitm 
is  extremely  urgent,  they  wzff 
pay  the  whole  of  the  amount  wlueki 
tax  brin^  in.*  "  In  any  case^wliif 
we  gain  is  lost  by  somebo^f  elj^ 
there  is  the  expense  of  the  " 
besides :  if  iutematioDd 
therefore,  were  rightly  undentood 
actod  upon,  sach  taxes,  as '  ' 
trary  to  the  oniyanal  weal, 
exist.** 

Thus  fisr  of  duties  on  exports, 
now  proceed  to  the  more  ordinu^fl^ 
of  duties  on  imports.  *'Weha?ebsil 
example  of  a  tax  on  exports,  that  ii^f 
foreigners,  falling  in  part  on  omBebl 
We  shall  therefore  not  be  impril 
if  we  find  a  tax  on  imports,  tnit  i 
on  ourselves,  partly  falling  np«  I 
reigners. 

*'  Instoad  of  taxing  the  doth  «■ 
we  export,  suppose  that  we  tax  i 
linen  which  we  import.  The  M 
which  we  are  now  supposing  mart  i 
be  what  is  termed  a  proftectiDg  H 

I 
*  Probably  the  stronsMt  known  iiitfl| 
of  a  large  rerenae  raised  from  forogBflM 
a  tax  on  exports,  is  the  onhim  tndi4 
China.  The  high  prioe  of  the  ertidetfl 
the  GoTemment  monopoly  (which  u<1j| 
lent  to  a  high  export  duty)  has  ao  litdftM 
in  diseooraging  its  consumption,  tkil  9 
said  to  hare  bm  oooasionat^  sold  fsCB 
for  as  mueh  as  its  weight  in  sxlver.       '^ 
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f  sufficiently  hi^h  to 
roduce  the  artide  at 
A  this  effect,  it  would 
the  trade  both  in  cloth 
I  both  countries  would 
r  the  advantage  which 
gained  by  exchanging 
ies  with  one  another. 
atv  which  might  dimi- 
ption  of  the  article,  but 
t  preyent  us  from  oon- 
1,  as  before,  whatever 
isume. 
*ium  of  trade  would  be 

imposition  of  the  tax 
be  skghtest  degree,  the 
n  consumed.  For,  as 
i  at  our  own  custom- 
man  exporter  only  re- 
le  price  as  formerly, 
glisn  consumer  pays  a 
therefore,  there  be  anv 
le  quantity  bought,  al- 
■  sum  of  money  may  be 
out  in    the  article,   a 

be  due  from  Bkigland 
[lis  sum  will  no  longer 
it  for  the  sum  due  from 
gland  for  cloth,  the  ba- 
must  be  paid  in  mone^. 
in  Geimany  and  rise  m 
will  fall  in  the  German 
^11  rise  in  the  English, 
will  pay  a  higher  price 
rill  have  smaller  money 
it  with ;  while  the  Eng- 

linen  cheajper,  that  is, 
Lceed  what  it  previously 
an  the  amount  of  the 
ir  means  of  purchasing 
lased  by  tlie  increase  of 
3omes. 

)sition  of  the  tax  d 
le  demand,  it  will  leave'' 
;ly  as  it  was  before.  We 
I  much,  and  export  an 
.ole  of  the  tax  will  be 
own  pockets, 
iposition  of  a  tax  on  a 
aost  always  diminishes 
ore  or  less ;  and  it  can 
cely  ever,  increase  the 
nay,  therefore,  be  laid 
iciple,  that  a  tax  on  im- 


bition  either  total  or  partial,  almodt  al- 
ways falls  in  part  upon  the  foreigners  . 
who  consume  our  goods ;  and  that  this 
is  a  mode  in  which  a  nation  may  ap- 
propriate to  itself,  at  the  expense 
of  foreigners,  a  larger  share  than 
would  otherwise  belong  to  it  of  the 
increase  in  the  general  productive- 
ness of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
world,  which  results  from  the  inten 
change  of  commodities  among  na- 
tions.'* 

Those  are,  therefore,  in  the  right 
who  maintain  that  taxes  on  imports 
are  partly  paid  by  foreigners ;  but  they 
are  mistaken  when  they  say,  that  it  is 
by  the  foreign  producer.  It  is  not  on 
the  person  from  whom  we  buy,  but  on 
all  those  who  buy  from  us,  tlutt  a  por- 
tion of  our  custom  duties  spontaneously 
fjEills.  It  ii  the  foreign  consumer  of  our 
exported  commodities,  who  is  obliged 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  because 
we  maintain  revenue  duties  on  foreign 


^!here  are  but  two  cases  in  which 
duties  on  commodities  can  in  any  d& 
gree,  oyp-aBy  manner,  fall  on  the  pro- 
dacer^mnejis,  when  the  ariple  is  a 
strict  monopoly,  and  at  a  scarcity  price. 
The  price  in  this  case  being  only  limited 
by  the  desires  of  the  buyer ;  the  sum 
obtained  for  the  restricted  supply  being 
the  utmost  which  the  buyers  would  con 
sent  to  give  rather  than  go  without  it , 
if  the  treasury  intercepts  a  part  of  thie, 
the  price  ^f^Tipftt  bft..nirtbflr  laiood-to 
nnnme^flfttft  for  tl^p  ^^,,^4  it  must  ba 
^id  frpm  t.h^^^'^^^p^V  pi^/^fifa  A  tax 
on  rare  and  high  priced  wines  will  fall 
wholly  on  the  growers,  or  rather,  on 
the  owners  of  the  vineyards.  The 
seconifAGase  in  which    the  producer 


mes  bears  a  portion  of  the  tax, 
is  more  important :  the  case  of  duties 
on  the  produce  of  land  or  of  mines. 
These  might  be  so  high  as  to  diminish 
materially  the  demand  for  the  produce, 
and  compel  the  abandonment  of  some 
of  the  inferior  qualities  of  land  or  mines. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  effect,  the  con- 
sumers, both  in  the  country  itself  and 
in  those  which  dealt  with  it,  would  ob- 
Jtain  the  produce  at  smaller  cost ;  and 
•dities,  when  it  really  fa  part  only,  instead  of  the  whole,  of 
tax,  and  not  as  a  prohi-  [the  duty  would  £idl  on  the  purchaser, 
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wbo  would  be  hidemmfied  chiefly^  at 
ihe  expense  of  ihe  landowners  or  mine- 
OWMTS  in  die  producing  country^ 

tonties  on  importation  may,  then,  be 
dmSed  '*  into  two  classes :  those 
which  haye  the  effect  of  encouraging 
some  particular  branch  of  dome^c  in- 
dgits^and  those  which  hare  notTTThe 
tre  purely  mischievoos,  l)<nK"to 
country  imposing  them,  and  to 
Ithose  with  whom  it  trades.  They  pre- 
sent a  saving  of  labour  and  capital, 
which,  if  permitted  to  be  made,  would 
be  diyidea  in  some  proportion  or  other 
between  the  importing  country  and  the 
countries  which  buy  what  that  country 
doejjtf,  mighLexport. 

The  othedblass  of  duties  are  those 
wlOCh  du  Hot  encourage  one  mode  of 
procuring  an  article  at  the  expense  of 
another,  but  plow  interchange  to  take 
place  just  as  v^he  duty  did  not  exist, 
and  to  produce  the  saying  of  labour 
which  constitutes  the  motive  to  inter- 
national, as  to  all  other  commerceT]  Of 
this  kind  are  duties  on  the  imp<SrCia!ion 
of  any  commodity  which  coula  not  by 
any  possibility  be  produced  at  home ; 
and  duties  not  sufficiently  high  to 
eounteroalance  the  difference  of  ex- 
pense between  the  production  of  the 
Reticle  at  home  aad  its  importation. 
POf  the  money  which  is  brought  into 
^fe  treasury  of  any  country  by  taxes 
of  this  last  description,  a  part  only  is 
paid  by  the  people  of  that  country ;  the 
remainder  b^^the  foreign  consumers  of 
their  goodsrl 

"  NevertlielesB,  this  latter  kind  of 

taxes  are  in  principle  as  ineligible  as 

the  former,  though  not  precisely  on  the 

//same  ground.    A  protecting  duty  can 

ii  never  be  a  cause  of  gain,  but  always 

'  I  and  necessarily  of  loss,  to  the  country 

imposing  it,  just  soJar  as  it  is  effica- 

'  cious  to  its  end.  /_A  non-protecting 

duty,  on  the  contrary,  would  in  most 

cases  be  a  source  of  gain  to  the  country 

imposing  it,  in  so  far  as  throwing  part 

of  the  weight  of  its  taxes  upon  other 

people  is  a  gain;,  but  it  would  be  a 
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means  which  it  oould  seldom  be  d\ 
▼isable  to  adopt,  being  so  euOjoi* 
teracted  by  a  precisely^jpiilv  p»| 
ceeding  on  the  other  sid^T 

"If  England,  in  the  case  iM 
supposed,  sought  to  obtain  for  luinf 
more  than  her  natural  share  of  h 
advantage  of  the  trade  with  (Tenuqi 
by  imposing  a  duty  upon  linen,  G» 
many  would  only  have  to  vaymk 
duty  upon  cloth,  sufficient  to  dmnA 
tiie  demand  for  that  article  about  M 
much  as  the  demand  for  linen  bsdbui 
diminished  in  England  by  the  tai| 
Things  would  then  be  as  oefbre,  m 
each  country  would  pay  ite  own  te 
Unless,  indeed^  the  sum  of  tin  M 
duties  exceeded  the  entire  »dT«^  ^ 
of  the  trade;  for  in  that  case  the  tnd^  ^ 
and  its  advantage,  woold  oeiae  • 
tirely. 

"There  would   be   no  fd^'"j''ft 
therefore,  in  imposing  duties  of  ■■ 
kind,  with  a  view  to  gain  byttoijj 
the  manner  which  has  been  pcnw  ^ 
out.  But  when  any  part  ofthewj"   ^ 
is  derived  from  taxes  on  coonwdiM 
these  may  often  be  as  little  oljecW 
able  as  tie  rest.    It  is  evidentjfc 
that  considerations  of  reciprocity,  fij    ^^ 
are  quite  unessential  when  the  bm   ^^ 
in  debate  is  a  protecting  doty,  a»<   ^^ 
material  importance  when  the  repai 
of  duties  of  this  other  descriptioal 
discussed.    A  country  cannot  be « 
pected  to  renounce  the  pow^r  of  tani 
foreigners,  unless  foreigners  will  m 
turn  practise  towards  i^^elftheSL    ^^ 
forbearance.     The  only  mode  in  ^   ;ji 
a  country  can  save  itself  from  beffl(t    ^^ 
loser  by  the  revenue  duties  imjKJswl    ^J 
other  countries  on  its  < 


i 

itit 


^ 


to  impose  corresponding  revennedrj  ■  ■ 

on  theirs.    Only  it  must  take  care  tt  ^ 

those  duties  be  not  so  high  as  to  eB«  ^ 

all  that  remains  of  the  advantig^  ^ 

the  trade,  and  put  an  end  to  ii^  J^ 

tion  altogether,  causing  the  aitidil  ^ 

be  either  produced  at  home,  «■  '^ 

ported    from    another   and  a  difl  * 
market.'' 
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OP  BOMB  OTHEB  TAXES. 


1.  Bestdw  direot  taxes  on  in- 
9,  and  taxes  on  consumption,  the 
Bnancial  qrstems  of  most  countries 
oompTiso  a  yariety  of  miscellaneous 
fanposUi,  not  strictly  included  in  either 
blfliss.  The  modem  European  systems 
ratain  many  such  taxes,  though  in 
mnoh  less  number  and  Tariety  than 
those  semi-barbarous  eovemments 
which  European  influence  nas  not  yet 
vaached.  In  some  of  these,  scarcely 
mnj  incident  of  life  has  escaped  being 
made  an  excuse  for  some  fiscal  exac- 
tion ;  hardly  any  act,  not  belonging  to 
daily  routine,  can  be  performed  by  any 
one,  without  obtaining  leave  from  some 
agent  of  goremment,  which  is  only 
granted  in  consideration  of  a  payment : 
especially  when  the  act  requires  the  aid 
or  the  peculiar  guarantee  of  a  public 
anfliority.  In  l£e  present  treatise  we 
may  confine  our  attention  to  such 
taxes  as  lately  existed,  or  still  exist,  in 
ooontries  usually  classed  as  civilized. 

In  almost  all  nations  a  considerable 
verenae  is  drawn  from  taxes  on  con- 
tracts.   These  are  imposed  in  various 
ffnms.   One  expedient  is  that  of  taxing 
the  leg^  instrument  which  serves  as 
oHdence  of  the  contract,  and  which  is 
commonly  the  only  evidence  legally 
admissible.    In  England,  scarcely  any 
eontract  is  binding  unless  executed  on 
rtamped  paper,  which  has  paid  a  tax 
to  government ;  and  until  very  lately, 
vhen  Uie  contract  related  to  property 
the    tax    was    proportionally    mucn 
heavier  on  the  smaller  than  on  the 
Inrger  transactions ;  which  is  still  true 
cf  some  of  those  taxes.    There  are  also 
stamp  duties  on  the  legal  instruments 
whicn  are  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
OQiitracts;   such  as  acknowledgments 
ef  receipt,  and  deeds  of  release.  Taxes 
CO  contracts  are  not  always  levied  by 
lieans  of  stamps.    The  dutjr  on  sales 
^  auction,  abrogated  by  Sir  Robert 
^eei,  was  an  instance  in  point.    The 
C^^Dsa  OB  transfers  of  landed  property, 


in  France,  are  another:  fai  England 
these  are  stamp-duties.  In  some 
countries,  contracts  of  many  kinds  are 
not  valid  unless  registered,  and  their 
registration  is  made  an  occasion  for  a 
tax. 

Of  taxes  on  contracts,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  on  the  transfer  of 
property;  chiefly  on  purchases  and 
sales.  Taxes  on  the  sale  of  consumable 
commodities  are  simply  taxes  on  those 
commodities.  If  they  affect  ouly  some 
particular  commodities,  they  raise  the 
prices  of  those  commodities,  and  are 
paid  by  the  consumer.  If  the  attempt 
were  made  to  tax  all  purchases  and 
sales,  which,  however  ab8ui:d,  was  for 
centuries  the  law  of  Spain,  the  tax,  if 
it  could  be  enforced,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  tax  on  all  commodities,  and 
would  not  affect  prices :  if  levied  from 
the  sellers,  it  would  be  a  tax  on  profits, 
if  firom  the  buyers,  a  tax  on  consump- 
tion ;  and  neither  class  could  throw  thu 
burthen  upon  the  other.  If  confined 
to  some  one  mode  of  sale,  as  for  ex- 
ample by  auction,  it  discourages  re- 
course to  that  mode,  and  if  of  any 
material  amount,  prevents  it  from  being 
adopted  at  all,  unless  in  a  case  of 
emergency;  in  which  case  as  the  seller 
is  under  a  necessity  to  sell,  but  the 
buyer  under  no  necessity  to  buj,  the 
tax  £Gtlls  on  the  seller ;  and  this  was 
the  strongest  of  the  objections  to  the 
auction  duty:  it  almost  always  fell  on 
a  necessitous  person,  and  in  the  crisis 
of  his  necessities. 

Taxes  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
land  are,  in  most  countries,  liable  to 
the  same  objection.  Landed  property 
in  old  countries  is  seldom  parted  with, 
except  from  reduced  circumstances,  or 
some  urgent  need :  the  seller,  there- 
fore, must  take  what  he  can  get,  while 
the  buyer,  whose  object  is  an  invest- 
ment, makes  his  calculations  on  the 
interest  which  he  can  obtain  for  his 
money  in  other  ways,  and  will  not  buy 
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ff  he  is  charged  with  a  goyernment  tax 
on  the  tiansactioD.*  It  has  indeed 
heen  objected,  that  this  argument 
wonld  not  apply  if  all  modes  of  perma- 
nent investment,  snch  as  the  purchase 
of  gOTemment  securities,  shares  in 
joint-stock  companies,  mortgages,  and 
the  like,  were  subject  to  the  same  tax. 
But  even  then^  if  paid  by  the  buyer,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  in- 
terest: if  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  of 
any  importance,  it  would  disturb  the 
established  relation  between  interest 
and  profit;  and  the  disturbance  would 
redress  itself  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  a  fall  of  the  price  of  land 
and  of  all  securities.  It  appears  to  me, 
lierefore,  that  the  seller  is  the  person 
by  whom  isuch  taxes,  unless  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  will  generally 
De  borne. 

All  taxes  must  be  condemned  which 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  sale 
of  land,  or  other  instrume  its  of  produc- 
tion. Such  sales  tend  naturally  to 
render  the  property  more  productive. 
The  seller,  whether  moved  by  necessity 
or  choice,  is  probably  some  one  who  is 
either  without  the  means,  or  without 
the  capacity,  to  make  the  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  the  property  for  produc- 
tive purposes ;  while  the  buyer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  at  any  rate  not  needy, 
and  is  frequently  both  inclined  and 
able  to  improve  the  property,  since,  as 
it  is  worth  more  to  such  a  person  than 
to  any  other,  he  is  likelv  to  offer  the 
highest  price  for  it.  All  taxes,  there- 
fore, and  all  difficulties  and  expenses, 
annexed  to  such  contracts,  are  deci- 
dedly detrimental;  especially  in  the 
case  of  land,  the  source  of  subsistence, 
and  the  original  foimdation  of  all  wealth, 
on  the  improvement  of  which,  there- 
fore, so  much  depends.  Too  great 
facilities  cannot  be  given  to  enable 
land  to  pass  into  the  hands,  and  as- 


*  The  statement  in  the  text  requires 
znodiflcation  in  the  case  of  countries  where 
the  land  is  owned  in  small  portions.    These 


being  neither  a  badge  of  importance,  nor  in 
general  an  olnect  of  local  attachment,  are 
readily  parted  with  at  a  small  advance  on 


their  original  cost,  with  the  intention  of  buy- 
ing elsewhere  :  and  the  desire  of  acquiring 
land,  even  on  disadvantageous  terms,  is  so 
great,  as  to  be  little  checked  by  even  a  high 
rntf>  of  taxation. 


18. 

smne  themodesof  aggregatioiiordii  [^ 
sion,  most  conducive  to  its  pndndh^  ■>" 
ness.  If  landed  properties  an  tjl  i^^ 
large,  alienation  should  be  H  ■  '^ 
order  that  they  may  be  subdivided; I  ^.« 
too  small,  in  order  that  theymyl*  »te 
united.  All  taxes  on  the  traniierf  ^. 
landed  property  should  be  aboKiW;  ^ 
but,  as  the  landlords  havenodaiii  ^ 
be  reHered  from  any  reservttioai  wj  JJP 
the  state  has  hitherto  made  initiM  *^ 
fayourfrom  the  amount  of  Aeir  «J  ^ 
an  annual  impost  equivalent  to  ■•  *i« 
average  produce  of  these  *M**JJ  "^ ' 
be  distributed  over  the  land  geaai^  >■  Tl 
in  the  form  of  a  land-tax.  '  »" 

Some  of  the  taxes  on  contwAiiJ  «<« 
very  pemicions,  impoong  i  ™  ■* 
penalty  upon  transactions  wkkkl  ^ 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  legiA*  ij»i 
to  encourage.  Of  this  sort  is  die  Mi  it 
duty  on  leases,  which  in  a  conrtyj  ^  c 
large  properties  are  an  essentiil  ow  a  i 
tion  of  good  agriculture;  aiidtMtl  «fc 
on  insurances,  a  direct  disooon^  ** 
to  prudence  and  foiethonclii  hi  »a| 
case  of  fire  insurances,  tne  tix  «l  ^ 
until  lately  in  all  oases,  and  ililj  ^t 
in  most  cases,  exactly  dooUe  ■  '*e 
amount  of  the  premium  of  insnianoj  stl 
common  risks ;  so  that  the  peisai'  m 
suring  is  obliged  by  the  go^enfflj  '»' 
to  pay  for  the  insurance  inst  W  ^ 
timesthe  value  of  the  risk.  If  tl»*  "^P 
existed  in  France,  we  should  not  mM  '  * 
we  do  in  some  of  her  provinces,  the  ]g  ^f 
of  an  insurance  company  on  ijj  ^f 
every  cottage  or  hovel  Thi8,iB«i  *i 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  provident  il  ^ 
calculating  habits  produced  bytlj*  ^ 
semination  of  property  throngbtssj  «i 
homing  class :  but  a  tax  of  so  effl  k 
vagant  an  amount  would  be  »«*(  % 
drag  upon  any  habits  of  piovidflBCfc    fu 


§  2.  Nearly  alHed  to  the  tinjj  Ji 
contracts  are  those  on  conunm 
The  principal  of  these  is  the 
tax ;  to  which  may  be  added  tsiM 
advertisements,   and   on  n<    "^ 
vv'hich  are  taxes  on  the  commi 
of  information. 

The  common  mode  of  levying  f^ 
on  the   conveyance  of  letten,  ■ 
making  the  government  the  tfkt 
thoriai^  carrier  of  them,  and  ^ 


insoEiiiiAiffiiOns  taxer. 
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oly  prioe.  When  this 
oderate  as  it  is  in  this 
the  tiniform  penny  post- 
f  at  all  exceeding  what 
trged  nnder  the  freest 
r  any  private  oompany,  it 
considered  as  taxation, 
;he  profits  of  a  hnsiness ; 
ess  there  is  ahore  the 
M  of  stock  heing  a  fair 
iving  of  expense,  caused 
f  one  establishment  and 
uDgements  for  the  whole 
ad  of  many  competing 
nsiness,  too,  being  one 
Q  and  onght  to  he  con- 
d  rules,  is  one  of  the  few 
Ich  it  is  not  nnsoitable  to 

to  conduct.  The  post 
3,  is  at  present  one  of  the 
ources  from  which  this 
3S  its  revenue.     But  a 

exceeding  what  would 
same  service  in  a  system 
not  a  desirable  tax.  Its 
ills  on  letters  of  business, 
the  expense  of  mercan- 
between  distant  places, 
attempt  to  raise  a  large 
Sivy  tolls :  it  obstructs  all 

which  goods  are  con- 
lace  to  place,  and  dis- 
roduction  of  commodities 
for  consumption  in  an- 
is  not  only  in  itself  one 
tt  sources  of  economy  of 
a  necessary  condition  of 
•rovements  in  production, 
)  strongest  stimulants  to 
)iromoters  of  civilization, 
vertisements  is  not  free 

objection,  since  in  what- 
ivertisements  are  useful 
T  facilitating  the  coming 
e  dealer  or  producer  and 
in  that  same  degree,  if 
h  enough  to  be  a  serious 
it  to  advertising,  it  pro- 
iod  during  which  goods 
[,  and  capital  locked  up 

lewspapers  is  objection- 
uch  where  it  does  fall  as 
I  not,  that  is,  where  it 
paj>er8  from  being  used, 
ahty  of  those  who  hay 


them,  newspapers  are  a  luxury  which 
they  can  as  well  afford  to  nay  for  as 
any  other  indulgence,  and  wnich  is  as 
unexceptionable  a  source  of  revenue. 
But  to  that  lar^  part  of  the  commu- 
nity who  have  been  taught  to  read,  but 
have  received  little  other  intellectual 
eduoation,  newspapers  are  the  source 
of  nearlv  all  the  general  information 
which  they  possess,  and  of  nearly  all 
their  acqnainfcance  with  the  ideas  and 
topics  current  among  mankind;  and 
an  interest  is  more  easily  excited  in 
newspapers,  than  in  books  or  other 
more  recondite  sources  of  instruction. 
Newspapers  contribute  so  little,  in  a 
direct  way,  to  the  origination  of  usefril 
ideas,  that  many  persons  undervalue 
the  importance  of  their  office  in  dis- 
seminating them.  The^  correct  many 
prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  keep 
up  a  habit  of  discussion,  and  interest 
in  public  concerns,  the  absence  of  which 
is  a  great  cause  of  the  stagnation  of 
mind  usually  found  in  the  lower  and 
middle,  if  not  in  all,  ranks,  of  those 
countries  where  newspapers  of  an  im- 
portant or  interesting  character  do  not 
exist  There  ought  to  be  no  taxes 
which  render  this  great  diffiiser  of  in- 
formation, of  mental  excitement,  and 
mental  exercise,  less  accessible  to  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  most  needs 
to  be  carried  into  a  region  of  ideas 
and  interests  beyond  its  own  limited 
horizon. 

§  8.  In  the  enumeration  of  bad 
taxes,  a  conspicuous  place  must  be 
assigned  to  law  taxes ;  which  extract 
a  revenue  for  the  state  from  the  various 
operations  involved  in  an  appHcatioa 
to  the  tribunals.  Like  all  needless 
expenses  attached  to  law  proceedings, 
they  are  a  tax  on  redresi^  and  there- 
fore a  premium  on  injury.  Although 
such  taxes  have  been  abolished  in  tms 
country  as  a  general  source  of  revenue, 
they  snll  exist  in  the  form  of  fees  ot 
comi,  for  defittying  the  expense  of  the 
courts  of  justice ;  under  tne  idea,  ap* 
parently,  that  those  may  fairly  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  who  reap  the 
benefit  of  it.  Tlie  fallacy  of  this  doo* 
trine  was  powerfully  exposed  by  BeD< 
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kham.  As  he  remarked,  those  who  are 
tinder  the  necessity  of  going  to  law, 
are  those  who  benefit  least,  not  most, 
by  the  law  and  its  administration.  To 
tnem  the  protection  which  the  kw 
affords  has  not  been  complete,  since 
thej  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a 
court  of  justice  to  ascertain  their  rights, 
or  maintain  thoee  rights  against  in- 
fringement: while  ue  remainder  of 
the  public  have  enjoyed  the  immunity 
from  injury  conferred  by  the  law  and 
the  tribunals,  without  the  inconveni- 
ence of  an  appeal  to  them. 

§  4.  Besides  the  general  taxes  of 
ihe  State,  there  are  in  all  or  most 
countries  local  taxes,  to  defray  any  ex- 
penses of  a  public  nature  which  it  is 
thought  best  to  place  under  the  control 
or  management  of  a  local  authority. 
Some  of  these  expenses  are  incurred 
for  puTpMDses  in  wnicb  the  particular 
locality  is  solely  or  chiefly  interested ; 
as  the  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting 
of  the  streets ;  or  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  roads  and  bridges,  which 
may  be  important  to  people  from  any 
part  of  the  countiy,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  they,  or  goods  in  which  they  have 
an  interest,  pass  along  the  roads  or 
over  the  bridges.  In  other  cases  again, 
the  expenses  are  of  a  kind  as  nation- 
ally important  as  any  others,  but  are 
defrayed  locally  because  supposed  more 
likely  to  be  well  administered  by  local 
bodies;  as,  in  England,  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  the  support  of  gaols,  and 
in  some. other  countries,  of  schools. 
To  decide  for  what  public  objects  local 
superintendence  is  best  suited,  and 
what  are  those  which  should  be  kept 
immediately  under  the  central  govern- 
ment, or  under  a  mixed  system  of  local 
management  and  central  superintend- 
ence, is  a  question  not  of  political 
economy,  but  of  administration.  It  is 
an  im^rtant  principle,  however,  that 
taxes  imposed  by  a  local  authority, 
being  less  amenable  to  publicity  and 
discussion  than  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  alwajs  be  special — laid 
on  for  some  definite  service,  and  not 
exceeding  the  expense  actually  incurred 
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in  rendering  the  ierrioe.  TInuli 
it  is  desirable,  whenever  i 
that  the  burthen  should  fall  on  t 
to  whom  the  service  is  rendered;  i 
the  expense,  for  instance,  of  roidiai 
bridges,  should  be  defrayed  bj  i  ti 
on  passengers  and  goods  confejed  If 
them,  thus  dividing  the  cost  betiN 
those  who  use  them  for  pleason  I 

convenience,  and  the  consumen  of  i  i 

goods  which  they  enable  to  be  brad  b 

to  and  from  the  market  at  t  dimioiH  k 

expense.     When,  however,  the  td  it 

have  repaid  wilii  interest  the  vbok  (  t 

the  expenditure,  the  road  or  In^l  iq 

should  be  thrown  open  free  of  toII,tk  bt 

it  may  be  used  also  by  those  to  whi  t 

unless  open  gratuitousljr,  it  wonli  \  k 

valueless;    provision  bemg  madii  k* 

repairs    either    from   the  ftntdij  n 

the  state,  or  bv  a  rate  levied  cob  k 

localities    which    reap  the  pfio^  q 

benefit.  ^ 

In  England,  ahnoet  all  loeil  M  r 

are  direct,  (the  coal  duty  of  the  Ci^l  t 

London,   and  a  few  similar  in^  i 

being  the  chief  exceptions^)  thoo^t  f , 

greatest  part  of  the  taxation  ibrgi  « 

ral  purposes  is  indirect.^  OnthejJ  w 

trary,  in  France,  Austria,  wd  «  t 

countries  where  direct  taxationiB  a!  ti 

more  lai^gely  employed  by  the  m  e 

the  local  expenses  of  towns  ire  fOi  i 

pally  defraved  by  taxes  levied  oncj  g 

mocuties  when  entering  them.  ^  r; 

indirect  taxes  are  much  more  df  n 

tionable  in  towns  than  on  the  fronb  ^ 

because  the  things  which  the  ooaj  i 

supplies  to  the  towns  are  chie^J  r 

necessaries  of  life  and  the  materiw  ^ 

manufacture,  while  of  what  a  ccsij  . 

imports  from    foreign   coantries,  j  t 

greater  part  usually  consigtsof  laxnd  f^ 

An  octroi  cannot  produce  a  large  H  g 

nue,  without  pressing  severely  ^  5 

the  labouring  classes  of  the  toM  i: 

unless  their  wages  rise  proportiGOi  *. 
in  which  case  the  tax  Calls  in  a 
measure  on  the   consumen  d 
produce,  whether  residing  in  towi' 
countiy,  since  capital  wiU  noii 
in  the  towns  if  its  profits  iaU 
their  ordinary  proportion  as 
with  the  rural  districta. 
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I  1.  Abe  direct  or  indirect  taxes 
die  most  eligible  ?  This  question,  at 
•U  times  interesting,  has  of  late  excited 
a  considerable  amount  of  discussion. 
In  England  there  is  a  popular  feeling, 
of  old  standing,  in  fayour  of  indirect, 
or  it  should  rather  be  said  in  opposition 
to  direct,  taxation.  The  feeling  is  not 
grounded  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
18  of  a  puerile  kind.  An  Englishman 
dialikes,  not  so  much  the  payment  as 
the  act  of  paying.  He  dislikes  seeing 
the  face  of  the  tax-collector,  and  being 
subjected  to  his  peremptory  demand. 
Pernaps,  too,  the  money  which  he  is 
required  to  pay  directly  out  of  his 
pocket  is  the  only  taxation  which  he  is 
quite  sure  that  he  pays  at  all.  That  a 
tax  of  one  shilling  per  pound  on  tei^  or 
of  two  shillings  per  bottle  on  wine, 
imises  the  price  of  each  pound  of  tea 
amd  bottle  of  wine  which  he  consumes, 
by  that  and  more  than  that  amount, 
cannot  indeed  be  denied ;  it  is  the  fact, 
and  is  intended  to  be  to,  and  he  him- 
self, at  times,  is  nerfectl^  aware  of  it ; 
cmt  it  makes  hardly  any  impression  on 
his  jpractical  feelings  and  associations, 
serving  to  illustrate  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  merely  known  to  be  true 
and  what  is  felt  to  be  so.  The  un- 
popularity of  direct  taxation,  contrasted 
with  the  easy  manner  in  which  the 

Sublic  consent  to  let  themselyes  be 
eeced  in  the  prices  of  commodities, 
has  generated  m  many  friends  of  im- 
moyement  a  directly  opposite  mode  of 
thinking  to  the  foregomg.  They  con- 
tend that  the  yery  reason  which  makes 
direct  taxation  disa^eable,  makes  it 
preferable.  Under  it,  eyery  one  knows 
now  much  he  really  pays ;  and  if  he 
votes  for  a  war,  or  any  other  expensiye 
national  luxury,  he  does  so  with  his 
eyes  open  to  what  it  costs  him.  IS  all 
taxes  were  direct,  taxation  would  be 
much  more  perceived  than  at  present ; 
and  there  would  be  a  security  which 


now  there  is  not,  for  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure. 

Although  this  argument  is  not  with- 
out force,  its  weight  is  likely  to  be 
constantly  diminishing.  The  real  in- 
cidence of  indirect  taxation  is  every 
day  more  generally  understood  and 
more  familiarly  recessed :  and  what- 
ever else  mav  be  said  of  the  changes 
which  are  taldng  place  in  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  mind,  it  can  scarcely, 
I  think,  be  denied,  that  things  are  more 
and  more  estimated  according  to  their 
calculated  value,  and  less  according  to 
their  non-essential  accompaniments. 
The  mere  distinction  between  paying 
mone^  directly  to  the  tax-collector,  and 
contributing  the  same  sum  through 
the  intervention  of  the  tea-dealer  or 
the  wine-merchant,  no  longer  makes 
the  whole  difference  between  dislike  or 
opposition,  and  passive  acquiescence. 
But  further,  while  any  such  infirmity 
of  the  popular  mind  subsists,  the  argu- 
ment grounded  on  it  tells  partly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Question.  If 
oTir  j>resent  revenue  of  aoout  seventy 
milhons  were  all  raised  by  direct 
taxes,  an  extreme  dissatisfaction  would 
certainly  arise  at  having  to  pay  so 
much ;  but  while  men's  minds  are  so 
little  guided  by  reason,  as  such  a 
change  of  feeling  from  so  irrelevant  a 
cause  would  imply,  so  great  an  aver- 
sion to  taxation  mi^ht  not  be  an  un- 
qualified good.  Of  the  seventy  millions 
in  question,  nearly  thirty  are  pledged, 
under  the  most  binding  obligations,  to 
those  whose  property  has  been  bor- 
rowed and  spent  by  the  state:  and 
while  this  debt  remains  unredeemed,  a 
greatly  increased  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion would  involve  no  little  danger  of 
a  breach  oi'  faith,  similar  to  that 
which,  in  the  defaulting  states  of 
America,  has  been  produced,  and  in 
some  of  them  still  continues,  from  the 
same  cause.    That  part,  indeed,  of  the 
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public  expenditure,  wbich  it  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary establishments,  (that  is,  all  ex- 
c^t  the  interest  of  the  national  debt) 
anords,  in  many  of  its  details,  ample 
scope  for  retrenchment.  But  while 
much  of  the  revenne  is  wasted  under 
the  mere  pretence  of  public  service,  so 
much  of  the  most  important  business 
of  government  is  left  undone,  that 
whatever  can  be  rescued  from  useless 
expenditure  is  urgentlv  required  for 
usefiiL  Whether  tne  object  be  educa- 
tion ;  a  more  efficient  and  accessible 
administration  of  iustice ;  reforms  of 
any  kind  which,  like  the  Slave  Eman- 
cipation, require  compensation  to  indi- 
vidual interests;  or  what  is  as  im- 
portant as  any  of  these,  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  sufficient  staff  of  able  and 
educated  public  servants,  to  conduct 
in  a  better  than  the  present  awkward 
manner  the  business  of  legislation  and 
administration ;  eveiy  one  of  these 
things  implies  considerable  expense, 
and  many  of  them  have  a^ain  and 
again  been  prevented  l^*  the  reluc- 
tance which  existed  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament for  an  increased  grant  of 
public  money,  though  (besides  that 
the  existing  means  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  if  applied  to  the  proper 
purposes)  the  cost  would  be  repaid, 
often  a  hundred-fold,  in  mere  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  community  generally. 
If  so  great  an  addition  were  made  to 
the  public  dislike  of  taxation  as  might 
be  the  consequence  of  confining  it  to 
the  direct  form,  the  classes  who  profit 
by^  the  misapplication  of  public  money 
might  probably  succeed  in  saving  that 
by  which  they  profit,  at  the  expense 
of  that  which  would  only  be  useful  to 
the  public. 

There  is,  however,  a  frequent  plea 
in  support  of  indirect  taxation,  which 
must  be  altogether  rejected,  as  grounded 
on  a  fallacy.  We  are  often  told  that 
taxes  on  commodities  are  less  burthen- 
some  than  other  taxes,  because  the 
contributor  can  escape  from  them  by 
ceasing  to  use  the  taxed  commodity. 
Pie  certainly  can,  if  that  be  his  object, 
deprive  the  government  of  the  money; 
but  he  does  so  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  own 
indulgences,   which  (if  he   chose  to 


undergo  it)  would  equally  make  vpte  _ 
him  for  the  same  amount  takea  mn  | 
him  by  direct  taxation.  Suppose  a  tu  "^ 
laid  on  wine,  sufficient  to  add  five  pomidi 
to  the  price  of  the  quantity  of  wine  wiud 
he  consumes  in  a  year.  He  has  onlj 
(we  are  told)  to  diminish  his  connmip- 
tion  of  wine  by  51.,  and  he  escapes  the 
burthen.  Trae  :  bat  if  the  52.,  nutsid 
of  heinf  laid  on  wine,  had  been  tabs 
from  him  by  an  income-tax,  he  codd, 
by  expending  51.  less  in  wine,  eqasllj 
save  the  amount  of  the  tax,  so  tbt 
the  difference  between  the  two  cim 
is  really  illusory.  If  the  eovermneiit 
takes  from  the  contributor  nve  pooidi 
a  year,  whether  in  one  way  or  anodiei; 
exactly  that  amount  must  m  retrendied 
from  ms  consumption  to  leave  him  ai 
well  off  as  before ;  and  in  either  vst 
the  same  amount  of  sacrifice,  neithti 
more  nor  less,  ia  imposed  on  hxm. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sane  id- 
vantage  on  the  side  of  indneot  tun, 
that  what  they  exact  from  &  cod> 
tributor  is  taken  at  a  time  and  in  • 
manner  h'kely  to  be  convenient  to  hn. 
It  is  paid  at  a  time  when  be  has  it 
any  rate  a  payment  to  make ;  it  csibbi^ 
therefore,  no  additional  trouhk,  nor 
(unless  the  tax  be  on  necessaries)  uj 
inconvenience  but  what  is  inaepanbb 
from  the  payment  of  the  amount  He  i 
can  also,  except  in  the  case  of  tcit 
perishable  articles,  select  his  own  time 
for  laying  in  a  stock  of  the  commoditr, 
and  consequently  for  payment  of  tie 
tax.  The  producer  or  dealer  who  »d- 
vances  these  taxes,  is,  indeed,  some- 
times subjected  to  inconvenience ;  bot, 
in  the  case  of  imported  goods,  tine  in- 
convenience is  reduced  to  a  minimmr 
by  what  is  called  the  Warehonsiiif 
System,  under  which,  instead  of  paying 
the  duty  at  the  time  of  importation,  he 
is  onlv  required  to  do  so  when  he  take$ 
out  the  goods  for  consumption,  which 
is  seldom  done  until  he  has  either 
aeiuall^  found,  or  has  the  prospect  d 
immediately  finding,  a  purcnaser. 

The  strongest  objection,  however,  to 
raising  the  whole  or  the  greater  ptn 
of  a  large  revenue  by  direct  taxes,  v 
the  impossibility  of  assessing  then 
fairly  without  a  conscientious  oo^>pe- 
ration  on  the  part  of  tiie  contiibotin 
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oot  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  present  low 
state  of  pablic  morality.  In  the  case 
of  an  income-tax,  we  have  already 
seen  that  unless  it  be  fonnd  practicable 
to  exempt  savings  altogether  from  the 
tax,  the  bmihen  cannot  be  apportioned 
with  any  tolerable  approach  to  fairness 
upon  those  whose  incomes  are  derived 
mnm  business  or  professions ;  and  this 
is  in  fact  admitted  by  most  of  the 
advocates  of  direct  taxation,  who^  I 
am  afraid,  generally  get  over  the  diffir 
calty  by  leaving  those  classes  imtaxed, 
and  c<nifinin^  their  projected  income- 
tax  to  '*  realized  property,"  in  which 
form  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  veiv  easy  form  of  plunder. 
Bat  enough  has  been  said  in  condem- 
nation  of  this  expedient.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  a  house-tax  is  a 
form  of  direct  taxation  not  liable  to 
the  same  objections  as  an  income-tax, 
and  indeed  liable  to  as  few  objections 
of  any  kind  as  perhaps  any  of  our  indi- 
rect taxes.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
to  raise,  by  a  house-tax  alone,  the 
neatest  part  of  the  revenue  of  Qreat 
Britain,  without  producing  a  very  ob- 
jectionable over-crowding  of  the  popu- 
lation, through  the  strong  motive 
which  all  persons  would  have  to  avoid 
the  tax  by  restricting  their  house  ao- 
oommodation.  Besides,  even  a  house- 
tax  has  inequalities,  and  consequent 
i^jnstices ;  no  tax  is  exempt  from 
them,  and  it  is  neither  just  nor  politic 
to  make  all  the  inequakties  fall  m  the 
same  places,  by  calling  upon  one  tax 
to  defray  the  whole  or  the  chief  part 
of  the  public  expenditure.  So  much 
of  the  local  taxation,  in  this  country, 
bein^  already  in  the  form  of  a  house- 
tax,  it  is  probable  that  ten  millions  a 
▼ear  would  be  fully  as  much  as  oould 
beneficially  be  levied,  through  this 
medium,  ror  general  purposes. 

A  ceitain  amount  of  revenue  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  obtained  without 
ii^ustice  by  a  peculiar  tax  on  rent 
Besides  the  present  land-tax,  and  an 
equivalent  for  the  revenue  now  derived 
from  stamp  duties  on  the  conveyance 
of  land,  some  further  taxation  might, 
I  have  contended,  at  some  future 
period  be  imposed,  to  enable  the  state 
to  participate  in  the  progressive  in- 1 


crease  of  the  incomes  of  landlords  from 
natural  causes.  Legacies  and  inheri- 
tances, we  have  also  seen,  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  taxation  sufficient  to  yield 
a  considerable  revenue.  With  these 
taxes,  and  a  house-tax  of  suitable 
amount,  we  should,  I  think,  have 
reached  the  prudent  limits  of  direct 
taxation,  save  in  a  national  emergency 
BO  urgent  as  to  justify  the  government 
in  disregarding  the  amount  of  in- 
equality and  unfairness  which  may 
ultimately  be  found  inseparable  from 
an  income-tax.  The  remainder  of  the 
revenue  would  have  to  be  provided  by 
taxes^  on  consumption,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  which  of  these  are  the  least 
objectionable. 

§  2.  There  are  some  forms  of  indi- 
rect taxation  which  must  be  peremp- 
torily excluded.  Taxes  on  commodi- 
ties, for  revenue  purposes,  must  not 
operate  as  protecting  duties,  but  must 
be  levied  impartially  on  every  mode  in 
which  the  articles  can  be  obtained, 
whether  produced  in  the  country  itself 
or  imported.  An  exclusion  must  also 
be  put  upon  all  taxes  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  on  the  materials  or 
instruments  employed  in  producing 
those  necessaries.  Such  taxes  are 
always  liable  to  encroach  on  what 
should  be  left  untaxed,  the  incomes 
barely  sufficient  for  healthful  exist- 
ence ;  and  on  the  most  favourable 
supposition,  namely,  that  wages  rise 
to  compensate  the  labourers  for  the 
tax,  it  operates  as  a  peculiar  tax  on 

Sroiits,  which  is  at  once  unjust,  and 
etrimental  to  national  wealth.*  What 
remain  are  taxes  on  luxuries.  And 
these    have    some    properties   which 

*  Some  argn«thAt  the  material!  and  in- 
stroments  of  all  production  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation;  but  these,  when  th^  do  not 
enter  into  the  production  of  necesaanee,  seem 
as  proper  suljijects  of  taxation  as  the  finished 
article.  It  is  chiefly  with  reference  to 
foreiffn  trade,  that  such  taxes  have  been 
considered  iiyurious.  Internationally  speak- 
ing, thej  may  be  looked  upon  as  export 
duties,  and,  tmless  in  eases  in  which  an  ex- 
port  duty  is  advisable,  they  should  be  accom- 
panied with  an  equinJent  drawback  on  ex- 
portation. But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
against  taxing  the  materials  and  instrnmenti 
used  in  theprodofltton  of  anything  iHrieh  is 
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Bironglj  reoommend  them.  In  the 
first  place,  they  can  noTer,  by  any 
possibility,  touch  those  whose  whole 
income  is  expended  on  neoessaries; 
while  they  do  reach  those  by  whom 
what  is  required  for  necessaries,  is  ex- 
pended on  indulgences.  In  the  next 
place,  they  operate  in  some  cases  as 
an  useful,  and  the  only  useful,  kind  of 
sumptuary  law.  I  disclaim  all  asceti- 
cism, and  by  no  means  wish  to  see  dis- 
couraged, either  by  law  or  opinion,  any 
indulgence  ^consistent  with  the  meai|s 
and  obligations  of  the  person  using  it) 
which  is  sought  from  a  genuine  incli- 
nation for,  and  enjoyment  o^  the  thing 
itself;  but  a  ^at  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
m  most  countries,  and  the  greatest  in 
this,  is  not  incurred  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  things  on 
which  the  money  is  spent,  but  from 
regard  to  opinion,  ana  an  idea  that 
certain  expenses  are  expected  from 
them,  as  an  appendage  of  station; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  expendi- 
ture of  this  sort  is  a  most  desirable 
subject  of  taxation.  K  taxation  dis- 
courages it,  some  good  is  done,  and  if 
not,  no  harm ;  for  in  so  far  as  taxes 
are  levied  on  things  which  are  desired 
and  possessed  from  motives  of  this 
descnption,  nobody  is  the  worse  for 
them.  When  a  thing  is  bought  not 
for  its  use  but  for  its  costliness,  cheap- 
ness is  no  recommendation.  As  Sis- 
mondi  remarks,  the  consequence  of 
cheapening  articles  of  vanity,  is  not 
that  less  is  expended  on  such  things, 
but  that  the  buyers  substitute  for  the 
cheapened  article  some  other  which 
is  more  costly,  or  a  more  elaborate 
quality  of  the  same  thing ;  and  as  the 
inferior  quality  answered  the  purpose 
of  vanity  equally  well  when  it  was 
equally  expensive,  a  tax  on  the  article 
is  really  paid  by  nobody  :  it  is  a  crea- 
tion of  public  revenue  by  which  nobody 
loses.* 

*  "  Were  we  to  suppose  that  diamondB 
could  only  be  proourea  from  one  particular 
auri  distant  country,  and  pearls  from  another, 
and  were  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  the 
former,  and  of  the  flsherv  in  the  latter,  from 
the  operation  of  natural  causes,  to  become 
doubly  difBcult  to  procure,  the  effect  would 
merely  be  that  in  time  half  the  quantity  of 


§  3.„  In  order  to  redaoe  aa  nrack  u 
poBBibla  the  inconTenienoea,  and  i» 
creaae  the  advantages,  incident  to 
taxes  on  commodities,  the  following 
are  the  practical  roles  which  snggsit 
themselves,  Ist.  To  raise  as  laige  i 
revenue  aa  conrenientlj  may  be,  from 
those!  chiasea  of  luxuries  which  ban 
most  connexion  with  vanity,  and  leait 
with  positive  ei\jo^ent ;  such  as  the 
more  costly  <|uahtieB  of  all  kinds  d 
personal  eqmpment  and  ornament 
2ndly.  Whenever  possible,  to  demand 
the  tax,  not  from  the  producer,  lot 
directly  from  the  consumer,  since  when 
levied  on  the  producer  it  raises  tlie 
price  always  by  more,  and  often  by 
much  more,  than  the  mere  amount  of 
the  tax.     Most  of  the  minor  asseoed 

diamonds  and  pearls  would  be  •officient  to 
mark  a  oertain  opalenoe  and  rank,  that  it 
had  before  been  necessary  to  employ  for  tJat 
purpose.  The  same  quantity  of  gold,  or 
some  oommodil^  reducible  at  last  to  labosr, 
would  be  reqmred  to  produce  the  novr»' 
duced  amount,  aa  the  former  larger  amooit. 
Were  the  difficulty  interposed  by  the  regnl^ 

tions  -of  lepslators it  could 

make  no  difference  to  the  fitness  of  thtm 
articles  to  serre  the  purposes  of  fasitT." 
Suppose  that  means  were  discoTeredwbervbj 
the  physiological  process  which  generates  tbc 

Eearl  might  be  induced  ad  libitum^  the  rfsoit 
eing  that  the  amount  of  labour  expended  it 
Srocuring  each  pearl,  came  to  be  onlv  iht 
ve  hundredth  part  of  what  it  was  beiort. 
**  The  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  change  r..  ulfi 
depend  on  whether  the  fishery  was  fre«  or 
not.  Were  it  free  to  all,  as  pearU  could  l-e 
got  simply  for  the  labour  of  fiahing  for  lh«n. 
a  string  of  them  might  be  had  for  a  :'c« 
pence.  Tbe  very  poorest  class  of  tw.nr 
could  therefore  afford  to  decorate  their  pe^ 
sous  with  them.  They  would  thus  soon  t><^ 
come  eztrenifcly  vulgar  and  unfaahiot'aHe, 
and  so  at  last  valueless.  If  however  wc  »j> 
pose  that  instead  of  the  tiabery  being  frrt, 
the  legislator  owns  and  has  complete  c^c- 
mand  of  the  place,  where  alone  pearls  are  'jO 
be  procured;  as  the  progress  of  dis^i^M-rr 
advanced,  he  mi^ht  impose  a  duty  on  lit-a 
equal  to  the  dinunutiou  of  labour  necewirr 
to  procure  them.  They  would  then  b*  u 
much  esteemed  as  they  were  before.  Wh»: 
simple  beauty  they  have  would  remain  u> 
ehanged.  The  difflculty  to  be  sum;ou=:<J 
in  order  to  obtain  them  would  l)e  diflen-L*., 
but  equally  great,  and  they  would  Lher*:  it 
equally  serve  to  mark  the  opulence  of  th.-»* 
who  possessed  them."  The  net  revenue  ^*- 
tained  by  such  a  tax  *'  would  not  oo«t  tb« 
society  anything.  If  not  abused  in  iu  ap- 
plication, it  would  bo  a  clear  addition  of  ^.' 
much  to  the  resources  of  the  commuoilr'- 
Rae,  New  PrincipUt  qf  PoUtieal  feo^Mf. 
pp.  »6»-71. 
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country  are  lecommended 
>8e  oonsiderations.  But 
to  hones  and  carriages,  as 
nj  persons  to  whom,  from 
istitution,  these  are  not  so 
es  as  necessaries,  the  tax 
i  who  have  hat  one  riding 
;  one  carriage,  especiallj 
er  descriptions,  should  he 
»zation  should  rise  very 
1  the  number  of  horses 
es,  and  with  their  cost- 
y.-  But  as  the  only  in- 
which  yield  a  large  re- 
lose  which  fall  on  articles 
or  yery  general  consump- 
it  is  therefore  necessary 
e  taxes  on  real  luxuries, 
ings  which  afford  pleasure 
B,  and  are  valued  on  that 
ler  than  for  their  cost; 
should,  if  possihle,  he  so 
to  fall  with  the  same  pro- 
^ht  on  small,  on  moderate, 
incomes.  This  is  not  an 
;  since  the  things  which 
sets  of  the  more  produc- 
are  in  proportion  more 
mied  hy  the  poorer  mem- 
community  tnan  hy  the 
coffee,  sugar,  tohacco,  fer- 
:s,  can  hardly  he  so  taxed, 
r  shall  not  hear  more  than 
ire  of  the  hurthen.  Some- 
he  done  hy  making  the 
superior  qualities,  which 
Y  tne  richer  consumers, 
in  proportion  to  the  value, 
nUch  lower,  as  is  almost 
he  practice  under  the  pre- 
1  systemV,  hut  in  some 
BciUty  of  at  all  adjusting 
:he  value,  so  as  to  prevent 
said,  with  what  truth  I 
he  insuperable;  so  that 
it  necessary  to  levy  the 
duty  on  all  the  qualities 
agrant  injustice  to  the 
J  of  contributors,  unless 
I  bj  the  existence  of  other 
rhich,  as  from  the  present 
;hey  are  altogether  exempt, 
r  as  is  consistent  vdth  the 
les,  taxation  should  rather 
ted  on  a  few  articles  than 
•  many,  in  order  that  the 


expenses  of  collection  may  be  smaller, 
and  that  as  few  employments  as  pos- 
sible may  be  burthensomelv  and  vexa- 
tiousl^  interiered  with.  5thly.  Among 
luxunes  of  general  consumption,  tax- 
ation should  by  preference  attach 
itself  to  stimulants,  because  these, 
though  in  themselves  as  legitimate 
indulgences  as  any  others,  are  more 
liable  than  most  others  to  be  used  in 
excess,  so  that  the  check  to  consump- 
tion, naturally  arising  from  taxation, 
is  on  the  whole  better  ann^ed  to  thera 
than  to  other  things.  ^6tnlg)  Aflfar  ai 
other  considerations  jpermitJtaxation 
should  be  confined  to'import^Tarticles, 
since  these  can  be  taxed  with  a  less 
degree  of  vexatious  Interference,  and 
with  fewer  incidental  bad  effects,  than 
when  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  field  or  on 
the  workshop.^  Custom  duties  are, 
cceteris  paribus,  much  less  objection- 
able than  excise :  but  they^  must  be 
laid  only  on  things  whioh  either  can- 
not, or  at  least  wm  not,  be  produced 
in  the  country  itself;  or  else  their 
production  there  must  be  prohibited 
(as  in  England  is  the  case  with  to- 
bacco,^ or  subjected  to  an  excise  duty 
of  eqmvident  amount.  7thly.  No  tax 
ought  to  be  kept  so  high  as  to  furnish 
a  motive  to  ite  evasion,  too  strong  to 
be  cotmteracted  by  ordinary  means  of 
prevention:  and  especially  no  com- 
modity should  be  taxed  so  highly  as 
to  raise  up  a  class  of  lawless  characters, 
smugglers,  illicit  distillers,  and  the  like. 
Of  the  excise  and  custom  duties 
lately  existing  in  this  country,  all 
which  are  intrinsically  unfit  to  form 
part  of  a  good  system  of  taxation, 
have,  since  the  last  reforms  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  been  got  rid  of.  Among 
these  are  all  duties  on  ordinary  articles 
of  food,*  whether  for  human  beings^  or 
for  cattle ;  those  on  timber,  as  falling 
on  the  materials  of  lodging,  which  is 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  all 
duties  on  the  metals,  and  on  imple* 
ments  made  of  them ;  taxes  on  soap, 
which  is  a  necessary  of  cleanliness, 
and  on  tallow,  the  material  boih  of 
that  and  of  some  other  necessaries , 

*  Bzcept  the  shilling  per  pouter  duty  on 
corn,  ostensibly  for  registration,  AodMuuraely 
felt  M  ft  burthen. 
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the  tax  on  paper,  an  uidispeniable 
mstroment  of  almost  all  bnsineBi  and 
of  most  kinds  of  instrqiction.  The 
duties  which  now  yiel^  nearlj  the 
whole  of  the  customs  and  excise  re- 
renue,  those  on  sugar,  coflfee,  tea, 
wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  are  in 
themselres,  where  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  is  necessary,  extremely  pro- 
per taxes ;  but  at  present  grossly^  un- 
just, from  the  disproportionate  weight 
with  which  they  press  on  the  poorer 
classes ;  and  some  of  them  (those  on 
spirits  and  tobacco)  are  so  lugh  as  to 
cause  a  considerable  amount  of  smug- 
gling. It  is  probable  that  most  of 
these  taxes  might  bear  a  ^eat  reduc- 
tion without  any  material  loss  of 
reyenue.  In  what  manner  the  finer 
articles  of  manufacture,  consumed  by 
^  rich,  ^might  most  adyantageously 


OHAFTEB  Vn.    ^U 

be  taxed,  I  must  1miy«  to  be  deeidsd 

bj  those  who  have  the  requisite  pno- 
tical  knowledge.  The  dimculty  wouU 
be,  to  efifect  it  without  an  llM>i^m1ffl^^f 
degree  of  interference  with  productiaL 
In  countries  which,  like  the  Un^ 
States,  import  the  principal  part  of 
the  finer  mannfactnreB  whica  thej 
consume,  there  is  little  difficulty  n 
the  matter :  and  eyen  where  noudof 
is  imported  but  the  raw  mateiH 
that  may  be  taxed,  especially  die 
qualities  of  it  which  are  exchmiyelj 
employed  for  the  fabrics  and  bytibi 
ricner  class  of  consumers.  Thai,  ii 
England  a  high  custom  duty  on  nw 
silk  would  be  consistent  with  prii 
ciple ;  and  it  might  Derhape  be  prK- 
ticable  to  tax  me  nner  qualities  d 
cptton  or  linen  yam,  whether  spun  ii 
the  oountiy  itself  or  imported. 


CHAPTER  vn 


OF  A  NATIONAI.  DEBT. 


§  1.  The  question  must  now  be 
considered,  how  far  it  is  right  or  ex- 
pedient to  raise  money  for  the  purposes 
of  govenmient,  not  by  laying  on  taxes 
to  the  amoimt  required,  but  by  taking 
a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  the  form  of  a  loan,  and  charging  the 
public  reyenue  with  only  the  interest. 
Nothing  needs  be  said  about  providing 
for  temporary  wants  by  taking  up 
money ;  for  instance,  by  an  issue  of 
exchequer  bills,  destined  to  be  paid  off, 
at  furthest  in  a  year  or  two,  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  existing  taxes.  This 
»  a  convenient  expedient,  and  when 
the  government  does  not  possess  a 
treasure  or  hoard,  is  often  a  necessary 
«ne,  on  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary 
expenses,  or  of  a  temporary  failure  in 
the  ordinary  sources  of  Fe venue.  ^Vhat 
we  haye  to  discuss  is- the  propriety  of 
contracting  a  national  debt  of  a  per- 
manent character;  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  a  war,  or  of  any  season  of 
difdouity,  by   loans,  to  be   redeemed 


either  yeiy  gradually  and  at  a  dista&t 
period,  or  not  at  all. 

This  question  has  already  be^ 
touched  upon  in  the  First  Book  *  We 
remarked,  that  if  the  capital  taken  in 
loans  is  abstracted  from  funds  either 
engaged  in  production,  or  destined  to 
be  employed  in  it,  their  diversion  frum 
that  purpose  is  equiyalent  to  taking 
the  amount  from  the  wages  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Borrowing,  in  thii 
case,  is  not  a  substitute  for  raising  tb« 
supplies  within  the  year.  A  govwu- 
ment  which  borrows  does  actually  t^ 
the  amount  within  the  year,  and  that 
too  by  a  tax  exclusiyely  on  the  labour 
ing  classes :  than  which  it  could  n&Te 
done  nothing  worse,  if  it  had  supplied 
its  wants  by  ayowed  taxation ;  and  b 
that  case  the  transaction,  and  its  eriii, 
would  have  ended  with  the  emergency; 
while  by  the  circuitous  mode  acEpitJ^l, 
the  value  exacted  fi:t)m  the  labourenii 
gained,  not  by  the  state,  but  by  tii« 
*  buj^xA,  p.  m. 
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npioyen  of  Ubour,  the  itate  remain- 
1^  chaiiged  with  the  debt  besides,  and 
ith  its  interest  in  perpetuity.  The 
^Btem  of  public  loans,  in  such  circum- 
tanoes,  may  be  pronounced  the  yeiy 
rorst  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
ivilization,  is  still  included  in  the 
atalogae  of  financial  expedients. 

We  however  remarked  that  there 
\xe  other  circumstances  in  which  loans 
ure  not  chargeable  with  these  per- 
liciona  consequences:  najpiely,  first, 
irhen  what  is  borrowed  is  foreign  capi- 
ta^ the  overflowings  of  th^general  ac- 
somaUtion  of  the  world;  or,  secondly, 
when  it  is  capital  whicn  either  would 
not  have  been  saved  at  all  unless  this 
mode  of  investment  had  been  open  to 
H,  or  after  being  saved,  would  have 
been  wasted  in  unproductive  enter- 
piises,  or  sent  to  seek  employment  in 
foreign  countries.  When  the  progress 
of  accumulation  has  reduced  profits 
either  to  the  ultimate  or  to  the  practi- 
cal miT^imnm^ — to  the  rate,  less  than 
which  would  either  put  a  stop  to  the 
increase  of  capital,  or  send  the  whole 
of  •  the  new  accumulations  abroad ; 
government  may  annually  intercept 
ttiese  new  accumulationsH  without 
trenching  on  the  employment  or  wages 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  country 
itself^  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  loan 
system  may  be  carried,  without  being 
hable  to  tlie  utter  and  peremptory  con- 
demnation which  is  due  to  it  when  it 
oveipasses  this  limit.  What  is  wanted 
is  an  index  to  determine  whether,  in 
any  given  series  of  years,  as  during 
the  last  great  war  for  example,  the 
limit  has  been  exceeded  or  not 

Such  an  index  exists,  at  once  a  cer- 
tain and  an  obvious  one.  Did  the 
government,  by  its  loan  operations, 
augment  the  rate  of  interest?  If  it 
on^  opened  a  channel  for  capital 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
aocnmnlated,  or  wluch,  if  accumulated, 
would  not  have  been^  employed  within 
the  country;  this  implies  that  the 
camtal,  which  the  government  took 
tod  expended,  could  not  have  found 
employment  at  the  existing  rate  of  in- 
teieat.  60  long  as  the  loans  do  no 
^oca  thsA  absorb  this  surplus,  they 


prevent^  any  tendency  to  a  fall  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  but  they  cannot  occa- 
sion an^  rise.  When  they  do  raise  the 
rate  of  interest,  as  they  did  in  a  most 
extraordinary  de^ee  during  the  French 
war,  this  is  positive  proof  that  the  go- 
vernment is  a  competitor  for  capital 
with  the  ordinary  channels  of  produc- 
tive investment,  and  is  carrymg  ofi^ 
not  merely  funds  which  would  not,  but 
^ds  which  would,  have  fouiid  produc- 
tive employment  within  the  country. 
To  the  full  extent,  therefore,  to  which 
the  loans  of  government,  during  the 
war,  caused  the  rate  of  interest  to  ex- 
ceed what  it  was  before,  and  what  it 
has  been  since,  those  loans  are  charge- 
able with  all  the  evils  which  have  been 
described.  If  it  be  objected  that  in- 
terest only  rose  because  profits  rose,  I 
reply  that  this  does  not  weaken,  but 
strengthens,  the  argument.  If  the 
government  loans  produced  the  rise  of 
profits  bv  the  great  amount  of  capital 
which  thev  absorbed,  by  what  means 
can  they  nave  had  this  efiect,  unless 
hy  lowering  the  wa^es  of  labour?  It 
will  perhaps  be  said,  that  what  kept 

S refits  high  during  the  war  was  not  the 
rafts  made  on  the  national  capital  by 
the  loans,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  in- 
dustrial improvements.  This,  in  a 
great  measure,  was  the  fact ;  and  it  no 
doubt  alleviated  the  hardship  to  the 
labouring  classes,  and  made  tne  finan- 
cial svstem  which  was  pursued  less 
actively  mischievous,  but  not  less  con- 
trary to  principle.  These  very  im- 
provements in  industry,  made  room  for 
a  larger  amount  of  capital ;  and  the 
government,  by  draining  away  a  great 
part  of  the  annual  accumulations,  did 
not  indeed  prevent  that  capital  from 
existing  ultimately,  (for  it  started  into 
existence  with  great  rapidity  after  the 
peace,)  but  prevented  it  firom  existing 
at  the  time,  and  subtracted  just  so 
much,  while  the  war  lasted,  from  dis- 
tribution among  productive  labourers. 
If  the  government  had  abstained  fix>m 
taking  this  capital  by  loan,  and  had 
allowed  it  to  reach  the  labourers,  but 
had  raised  the  supplies  which  it  re- 
quired b^  a  direct  tax  on  the  labouring 
classes,  it  would  have  produced  Tin 
I  every  respect  but  the  expense  luad  m> 
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oonvenienoe  of  oollectiiig  tha  taz^  the 
yery  same  eoonomical  eleots  wluoh  it 
did  produce,  except  that  we  shonld  not 
DOW  have  had  the  deht.  The  coune  it 
actoally  took  was  therefore  worse  than 
the  very  worst  mode  which  it  could 
possibly  have  adopted  of  raising  the 
sapplies  within  the  year :  and  the  only 
excuse,  or  justification,  which  it  admits 
of,  (so  far  as  that  excuse  could  be  truly 
pleaded)  was  hard  necessity;  the  im- 
possibility of  raising  so  enormous  an 
annual  sum  by  taxation,  vnthout  re- 
sorting to  taxes  which  from  their  odi- 
ousness,  or  from  the  facility  of  evasion, 
it  would  have  been  found  impracticable 
to  enforce. 

When  government  loans  are  limited 
to  the  overflowings  of  the  national 
capital,  or  to  those  accumulations 
which  would  not  take  place  at  all  un- 
less suffered  to  overflow,  they  are  at 
least  not  liable  to  this  grave  condem- 
nation :  they  occasion  no  privation  to 
any  one  at  the  time,  except  by  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  and  may  even 
be  beneficial  to  the  labouring  class 
during  the  term  of  their  expenditure, 
by  employing  in  the  direct  purchase  of 
labour,  as  that  of  soldiers,  sailors,  &c., 
funds  which  might  otherwise  have 
quitted  the  country  altogether.  In 
this  case  therefore  the  question  really 
is,  what  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
in  aU  cases,  namely,  a  choice  between 
a  groat  sacrifice  at  once,  and  a  small 
one  indefinitely  prolonged.  On  this 
matter  it  seems  rational  to  think,  that 
the  prudence  of  a  nation  will  dictate 
the  same  conduct  as  the  prudence  of 
an  individual ;  to  submit  to  as  much  of 
the  privation  immediately,  as  can 
easily  be  borne,  and  only  when  any 
further  burthen  would  distress  or  cripple 
them  too  much,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
mainder by  mortgaging  their  future 
income.     It  is  an  excellent  maxim  to 
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less  and  less  felt :  and  nnoe  tlioM  ti- 
traordinary  expenses  of 


traordinary  expenses  of  ffovenuMik 
which  are  fit  to  be  incarred  at  aU,  m 
mostly  beneficial  beyond  the  existiBf 
generation,  there  is  no  iiguitioe  ii 
mM^  posterity  pay  a  part  of  tib 
priceTpf  ^®  inconyenienoe  would  bi 
extreme  of  defraying  the  whole  of  it  by 
the  exertions  and  sacrifioes  of  te 
generation  which  first  incmxed  it 

§  2.  When  a  oonntry,  wiselr  «r 
unwisely,  has  bnrthened  itself  witii  a 
debt,  is  it  expedient  to  take  stros  fir 
redeeming  that  debt  ?  In  priiuaple  it 
is  impossible  not  to  maintain  theal^ 
fiimative.  It  is  true  that  thepayment 
of  the  interest,  when  the  Gremton  are 
members  of  the  same  oonunnnity,  s 
no  national  loss,  but  a  mere  tnnsfcr. 
The  transfer,  howeyer,  being  commil- 
soiy,  is  a  serious  evil,  and  the  raisuf 
a  great  extra  revenue  by  any  system 
of  taxation  necessitates  so  mnch  et 
pense,  vexation,  disturbance  of  tk 
channels  of  industry,  and  other  ndi' 
chiefs  over  and  above  the  mere  pcf- 
ment  of  the  money  wanted  by  tM 
government,  that  to  get  rid  of  tin 
necessity  of  such  taxation  is  at  tH 
times  worth  a  considerable  effort  Tbe 
same  amount  of  sacrifice  which  would 
have  been  worth  incurring  to  avuiJ 
contracting  the  debt,  it  is  worth  whila 
to  incur,  at  any  subsequent  time,  lor 
the  purpose  of  extinguistiing  it. 

Two  modes  have  been  contemplated 
of  paying  off  a  national  debt :  either 
at  once  by  a  general  contribution,  or 
gradually  by  a  surplus  revenue.  Tlie 
first  would  "be  incomparably  the  best, 
if  it  were  nracticable ;  and  it  would 
be  practicaole  if  it  could  justly  bt 
done  by  assessment  on  property  alone. 
If  property  bore  the  whole  intereei  of 
the  debt,  property  might,  with  gre* 
advantage  to  itself^  pay  it    "* 


make  present  resources  suffice  for  pre-  ;  this  would  be  merely  surrendering  to 


sent  wants;  the  future  will  have  its 
own  wants  to  provide  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  reasonably  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  in  a  country 
increasing  in  wealth,  the  necessary  ex- 
penses jf  government  do  not  increase 
m  the  same  ratio  as  capital  or  popula- 
tion ;  aiiy  burthsu,  therefore,  is  always 


a  creditor  the  principal  sum,  the  wuolt 
annual  proceeos  of  which  were  abeady 
his  by  law ;  and  would  be  equivalent 
to  what  a  landowner  does  when  be 
sells  part  of  his  estate,  to  free  the  re- 
mainder from  a  mortgage.  Bat  pre* 
perty,  it  needs  hardly  be  said,  (Ui 
not  pay,  and  cannot  justly  be  iK-qm$i 


ID  paj.  the  whde  interest  of  the  debt. 
aUnne  indeed  affirm  that  it  can,  on  the 
plea  tiiat  the  existing  generation  is 
jbIj  bound  to  paj  the  debts  of  its  pre- 
leoeaaon  from  &e  assets  it  has  re- 
Deived  from  them,  and  not  from  the 
prodooe  of  its  own  indnstry.  Bat  has 
no  one  reoeired  anything  from  pre- 
wwQB  generations  except  those  who 
have  succeeded  to  property?  Is  the 
whole  difierenoe  between  tne  earth  as 
it  is,  with  its  clearings  and  improve- 
menta,  its  roads  and  canals,  its  towns 
and  mannfactories,  and  the  earth  as  it 
was  when  the  first  hmnan  being  set 
foot  on  it,  of  no  benefit  to  i^ny  but 
thoee  who  are  called  the  owners  of  the 
toll  ?  Is  the  capital  accnmnlated  by 
the  labour  and  abstinence  of  all  former 

gnerations  of  no  advantage  to  any 
[t  those  who  have  sncceeaed  to  the 
1^^  ownership  of  part  of  it?  And 
ha^e  we  not  inherited  a  mass  of  ac- 
quired knowledge,  both  sdentifio  and 
•nrpirical,  due  to  the  sagacity  and 
fnaustry  of  those  who  preceded  us, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  the  oonmion 
wealth  of  all  ?  Those  who  are  bom  to 
the  ownership  of  property  have,  in 
addition  to  these  common  benefits,  a 
•eparate  inheritance,  and  to  this  difier- 
enoe it  is  right  that  advertence  shoald 
be  had  in  regulating  taxation.  It  be- 
longs to  the  generskl  financial  system 
e^  me  counti^  to  take  dae  account  of 
this  princi|^le,  and  I  have  indicated,  as 
in  my  opimon  a  proper  mode  of  taking 
•ooount  of  it,  a  considerable  tax  on 
legacies  and  inheritances.  Let  it  be 
determined  directly  and  openly  what 
b  due  from  property  to  the  state,  and 
frtnn  the  state  to  property,  and  let  the 
liwtitations  of  the  state  be  regulated 
ttooor^ngly.  Whatever  is  the  fitting 
contribution  from  property  to  the  ge- 
MonJ  expenses  of  the  state,  in  the 
nme,  and  in  no  greater  proportion 
ihonld  it  contribute  towards  either 
the  interest  or  the  repayment  of  the 
national  debt. 

This,  however,  if  admitted,  is  fatal 
Id  any  scheme  for  the  extinction  of  the 
debt  by  a  general  assessment  on  the 
Qommunity.  Persons  of  property  could 
ftij  their  share  of  the  amount  by  a 
iMrifice  of  property,  and  have  the 
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same  net  income  as  before ;  [bat  if 


those  who  have  no  accumulations,  but 
only  incomes,  were  required  to  make 
up  by  a  single  payment  the  equivalent 
of  the  annual  charge  laid  on  them  by 
the  taxes  maintained  to  nay  the  inte- 
rest of  the  debt,  they  could  only  do  so 
by  incurring  a  private  debt  ^wjual  to 
their  share  of  the  public  debti  while, 
firom  the  insufficiency,  in  m9St  cases, 
of  the  security  which  they  could  give, 
the  interest  would  amount  to  a  much 
larger  annual  sum  than  their  share  of 
that  now  paid  by  the  state.  Besides, 
a  collective  debt  defrayed  oj  taxes, 
has  over  the  same  debt  parcelled  out 
among  individuals,  the  immense  ad- 
vantage, that  it  is  virtually  a  mutual 
insurance  among  the  contributors.  Jf 
the  fortune  of  a  contributor  diminishes, 
his  taxes  diminish;  if  he  is  ruined, 
they  cease  altogether,  and  his  portion 
of  the  debt  is  wholly  transferred  to  the 
solvent  members  of  the  community. 
If  it  were  laid  on  him  as  a  private 
obligation,  he  would  still  be  liable  to 
it  even  when  penniless. 

When  the  state  possesses  property, 
in  land  or  otherwise,  which  tnere  are 
not  strong  reasons  of  public  utility  for 
its  retainmg  at  its  disposal,  this  should 
be  employed,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  in 
extinguishing  debt.  Any  casual  gain, 
or  godsend,  is  naturally  aevoted  to  the 
same  purpose.  Beyond  this,  the  only 
mode  which  is  both  just  ana  feasible, 
of  extinguishing  or  reducing  a  na- 
tional debt)  IS  by  means  of  a  surplus 
revenue. 

§  3.  The  desirableness,  per  se,  of 
maintaining  a  surplus  for  tius  purpose 
does  not,  I  think,  admit  of  a  doubt. 
We  sometimes,  indeed,  hear  it  said 
that  the  amount  should  rather  be  left 
to  ''fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people."  Tina  is  a  good  argumout,  as 
fares  it  goes,  against  levying  taxes 
unnecessarily  for  purposes  of  unpro- 
ductive expenditure,  but  not  agamst 
paying  ofif  a  national  debt.  For,  what 
IS  meant  by  the  word  fructify  ?  K  it 
means  anything,  it  means  productive 
employment ;  and  as  an  argument 
against  taxation,  we  must  understand 
it  to  assert,  that  if  the  amount  were 
M  J£ 
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left  witH  the  people  thej  would  save 
it,  and  convert  it  into  capital  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  thej  wonld  save 
a  part,  but  extremely  improbable  that 
thej  would  save  the  whole :  while  if 
taken  bj  taxation,  and  em{>loyed  in 
paying  off  debt,  the  whole  is  saved, 
and  made  productive.  To  the  fimd- 
holder  who  receives  the  payment  it  is 
already  capital,  not  rovenue,  and  he 
will  make  it  "fructify,"  that  it  may 
continue  to  afford  him  an  income. 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  not  only 
groundless,  but  the  real  argument  is 
on  the  other  side :  the  amount  is  much 
nu>re  certain  of  fructifying  if  it  is  not 
"  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people." 

It  is  not,  nowever,  advisable  in  all 
cases  to  maintain  a  surplus  revenue 
for  the  extinction  of  debt.     The  ad- 


vantage of  paying  off  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain  for  instance,  is 
that  it  would  enable  us  to  ^et  rid  of 
the  worse  half  of  our  taxation.  But 
of  this  worse  half  some  portions  must 
be  worse  than  others,  ana  to  get  rid  of 
those  would  be  a  greater  benefit  pro- 
portionaUy  than  to  get  rid  of  the  rest, 
if  renouncing  a  surplus  revenue  would 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  a  tax,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  very  worst  of  all 
our  taxes  as  precisely  the  one  which 
we  are  keeping  up  for  the  sake  of  ulti- 
mately abolishing  taxes  not  so  bad  as 
itself.  In  a  country  advancing  in 
wealth,  whose  increasing  revenue  gives 
it  the  power  of  ridding  itself  from  time 
to  time  of  the  most  inconvenient  por- 
tions of  its  taxation,  I  conceive  that 
the  increase  of  revenue  should  rather 
be  disposed  of  by  taking  off  taxes,  than 
by  liquidating  debt,  as  long  as  any 
very  objectionable  imposts  remain.  In 
the  present  state  of  England,  there- 
fore, I  hold  it  to  be  good  policy  in  the 
government,  when  it  has  a  sui-plus  of 
an  apparently  permanent  character, 
to  take  off  taxes,  provided  these  are 
rightly  selected.  Even  when  no  taxes 
remain  but  such  as  are  not  unfit  to 
form  part  of  a  permanent  system,  it  is 
wise  to  continue  the  same  policy  by 
experimental  reductions  of  those  taxes, 
mitil  the  point  is  discovered  at  which 
a  e^iven  amount  of  revenue  can  be 
ttdaed  with  the  smailost  pressure  on 


the  contributors.  After  thii,  mk  m 
plus  revenue  as  might  ariiefrom  a 
further  increase  of  the  produce  «f  m 
taxes,  should  not,  I  conoeire,  be » 
mitted,  but  applied  to  the  ledenqitii 
of  debt.    Eventually,  it  miglrt  Nft, 

Sedient  to  appropriate  the  eutin  |». 
uce  of  particular  taxes  to  this  |# 
pose ;  since  there  would  be  moie  tfir 
ranee  that  the  liquidation  would  h 
persisted  in,  if  the  funddefidnedtoS 
were  kept  apart,  and  not  blended  fill 
the  general  revenues  of  the  gtate.  Tk 
succession  duties  would  be  pecoBulf 
suited  to  such  a  purpose,  nuce  Uai 
paid  as  they  are,  out  of  cspital,  ftnli 
oe  better  employed  in  reimbunqi 
capital  than  in  defiaying  cnrrent  * 
p«nditure.  If  this  separate  apF^ 
tion  were  made,  any  surjJnialwrwirfl 
arising  from  the  increasing  Drodociff 
the  other  taxes,  and  from  tne  »M  » 
of  interest  on  the  suocesfflTO  portifl  t 
of  debt  paid  o£^  might  formftgn>t  ii 
for  a  remission  of  taxation.  *  i 

It  has  been  contended  tint  «■•  t 
amount  of  national  debt  is  desM  g 
and  almost  indispensable,  si  n  %  i 
vestment  for  the  savings  of  the  pooH  i 
or  more  inexperienced  part  m  ■  \\ 
community.  Its  oonyei^ienoe  in «  g 
respect  is  undeniable  ;^  bat  (bw  ii 
that  the  progress  of  industry  ii  p»J  b 
ally  affording  other  modes  of  inijj  ij 
ment  almost  as  safe  and  aDtroam  |; 
some,  such  as  the  shares  orobligaoai  ^ 
of  great  public  companies)  the  ajj  i, 
real  supeiiority  of  an  investmeat  I  i\ 
the  funds  connats  in  the  natwil  y 
guarantee,  and  (5iis  could  be  sfcrW  ^ 
by  other  meansUhan  that  of »  pojlS  c 
debt,  involving  compulsory  tattW  : 
One  mode  which  would  answer  i    ; 

Surpose,  would  be  a  national  bttkJl  ,- 
eposit  and  discount,  with  ramiM 
tions  throughout  the  country  ;wil  [, 
might  receive  any  money  confided  I  ^ 
it,  and  either  fund  it  at  a  fixed  latil  , 
interest,  or  allow  interest  on  a  flosajl  j 
balance,  like  the  joint  stock  h»m  i 
the  interest  given  being  of  afflj 
lower  than  the  rate  at  which  n^^ 
viduals  can  borrow,  in  proportioai 
the  greater  securitv  of  a  goyenifflj 
investment;  and  tne  expenses  of fl 
establishment  being  defrayed  by  t 
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diflforenoe  between  the  interest  which 
die  bank  would  pay,  and  that  which  it 
would  obtain,  by  lending  its  deposits 
on  mercantile,  landed,  or  other  se- 
onrity.  There  are  no  insuperable  ob- 
jectians  in  principle,  nor,  I  should 
ihmk,  in  practice,  to  an  institution  of 
this  sort,  as  a  means  of  supplying  the 
conTenient  mode  of  myestment 


BOW  afforded  by  the  public  fttods.  It 
would  constitute  the  state  a  mat  in- 
surance company,  to  insure  mat  part 
of  the  community  who  liye  on  the 
interest  of  their  property,  against  the 
risk  of  losing  it  Dy  the  oankruptcy  of 
those  to  whom  th»y  might  otherwise 
be  under  the  necessity  of  oonfiding 
it. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


OF  THB  OBDOTABT  FOKOTIONS  OF  aOYEBlTMElIT,   OOlTSIDEBED   AM  TO 
THEIB  EOOKOMIOAL  EFFEOTS. 


§  1.  Bbfobb  we  discuss  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  things  with 
wbich  goyemment  should,  and  those 
withi  which  they  should  not,  directly 
interfere,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
•cononxical  effects,  whether  of  a  bad  or 
of  a  good  complexion,  arising  from  the 
manner  in  wnich  they  acquit  them- 
Mlves  of  the  duties  which  deyolye  on 
them  in  all  societies,  and  which  no  one 
denies  to  be  incumbent  on  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protection 

ti  person  and  property.    There  is  no 

^eed  to  expatiate  on  tne  influence  ex- 

iondsed  oyer  the  economical  interests 

tf  flocie^  by  the  degree  of  complete- 

aass  with  wnich  this  dutjr  of  goyem- 

Vient  is  performed.  Insecurity  of  person 

iflnd  property,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  un- 

f«rtainty  of  the  connexion  between  all 

homan  exertion  or  sacrifice,  and  the 

attainment  of  the  ends  for  the  sake  of 

^  wtdoh.  they  are  undergone.    It  means, 

■  onoertainty  whether    they  who    sow 

u^  Aall  reap,  whether  they  who  produce 

. ;  ihaU  consume,  and  they  who  spare  to- 

,~,  d^y  shall  ei\joy  to-morrow.    It  means, 

"^jtili  only  that  labour  and  frugality  are 

'-^^'iti  the  road  to  acquisition,  but  that 

'^Mence  is.      When  person  and  pro- 

Jiarty  are  to  a  certain  degree  insecure, 

,-»M  the  possessions  of  the  weak  are  at 

^Ale  mercy  of  the  strong.    No  one  can 

?tiep  what  he  has  produced,  unless  he 

-ih more  capable  of  defending  it,  than 

'  mk&rm  who  giye  no  part  of  their  time 


and  exertions  to  useful  industry  are  o£ 
taking  it  from  him.  The  productiye 
classes,  therefore,  when  the  insecurity 
surpasses  a  certain  point,^  being  un- 
eqiud  to  their  own  protection  against 
the  predatory  population,  are  obliged 
to  place  themselyes  indiyidually  in  a 
state  of  dependence  on  some  member 
of  the  predatory  class,  that  it  may  be 
his  interest  to  shield  them  from  all  de- 
predation except  his  own.  In  this 
manner,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  allodial 
property  generally  became  feudal,  and 
numbers  of  the  poorer  fireemen  yolun- 
tarily  made  themselyes  and  their  pos- 
terity serfs  of  some  military  lord. 

Neyertheless,  in  attachmg  to  this 
great  requisite,  security  of  person  and 
property,  the  importance  which  is 
justly  due  to  it,  we  must  not  forget 
thateyen  for  economical  purposes  there 
are  other  things  quite  as  mdispensable, 
the  presence  of  which  will  often  make 
up  for  a  yery  considerable  degree  of 
imperfection  m  the  protectiye  arrange- 
ments of  goyemment.  As  was  ob- 
seryed  in  a  preyious  chapter,*  the  free 
cities  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  the 
Hanseatic  league,  were  habitually  in 
a  state  of  such  internal  turbulence, 
yaried  by  such  destructiye  external 
wars,  that  person  and  property  enjoyed 
yery  imperiect  protection ;  yet  during 
seyeral  centuries  they  increased  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  prosperity,  brought  many 
•  Si^rtfe  p.  70. 
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of  the  industrial  arts  to  a  high  degret 
of  adyancement,  oarried  on  distant  and 
dangerous  voyages  of  exploration  and 
commerce  with  extraordinary  snocess, 
became  an  overmatch  in  power  for  the 
greatest  feudal  lords,  and  could  defend 
Uiemselves  even  against  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe:  because  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil  and  violence,  the  citizens  of 
those  towns  enjoyed  a  certain  rude 
freedom,  under  conditions  of  union  and 
oo-operation,  which,  taken  together, 
made  them  a  brave,  energetic,  and 
high-spirited  people,  and  fostered  a 
great  amount  of  public  spirit  and 
patriotism.  Tlie  prosperity  of  these 
and  other  free  states  in  a  lawless  a^e, 
shows  that  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
security, in  some  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  good  as  well  as  bad 
efiects,  b^  making  energy  and  prac- 
tical ability  the  conditions  of  safety. 
Insecurity  paralyzes,  only  when  it  is 
such  in  nature  and  in  degree,  that  no 
energy,  of  which  mankind  in  general 
are  capable,  affords  any  tolerable  means 
of  self-protection.  And  this  is  a  main 
reason  why  oppression  by  the  govern- 
ment, whose  power  is  generally  irre- 
sistible by  any  efforts  that  can  be 
made  by  individuals,  has  so  much 
more  baneful  an  effect  on  the  springs 
of  national  prosperity,  than  almost 
any  degree  of  lawlessness  and  turbu- 
lence under  free  institutions.  Nations 
Have  acquired  some  wealth,  and  made 
some  progress  in  improvement,  in 
states  of  social  union  so  imperfect  as 
to  border  on  anarchy:  but  no  coun- 
tries in  which  the  people  were  exposed 
without  limit  to  arbitrary  exactions 
from  the  officers  of  government,  ever 
yet  continued  to  have  industry  or 
wealth.  A  few  generations  of  such  a 
government  never  fail  to  extinguish 
both.  Some  of  the  fairest,  and  once 
the  most  prosperous,  regions  of  the 
earth,  have,  under  the  Roman  and 
afterwards  under  the  Turkish  domi- 
nion, been  reduced  to  a  desert,  solely 
by  that  cause.  I  say  solely,  because 
they  would  have  recovered  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  as  countries  always 
do,  from  the  devastations  of  war,  or 
any  other  temporary  calamities.  Dif- 
ficulties and  hardships  are  often  but 


an  incentive  to  exertion:  whitiiM  ^ 
to  it,  is  the  belief  that  itirillDOtli  ^ 
suffered  to  produce  its  fruits.  ^ 

§  2.    Simple  over-taxadoD  ^p  ,^ 
▼emment,  though  a  great  eril,  v  iM   ^ 
comparable  in  &e  economicaiiiiitiC  ^j 
its  mischiefe  to  exactioDB  mocaiMi  ^ 
moderate   in   amount,   which  oik  ^ 
subject  the  contributor  to  the  irii  ^^ 
traiy  mandate  of  govemment  office  J^ 
or  are  so  laid  on  as  to  place >ki]],iih  ^^ 
dustry,  and  frugality  at  a  disadvutiii  ^  ^^ 
The  burthen  of  taxation  in  oar  M   ^ 
countijr  is  very  great,  yet  aa  e?Bi7*  l^' 
knows  its  limit,  and  is  seldom  muiti  ^ 
pay  more  than  he  expecta  ttd  al  ^ 
culates  on,  and  as  the  modes  of  tt»  ^. 
tion  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  mvA  U 
impair  the  motives  to  indrabjal  ^, 
economy,  the  sources  of  prosperity «  jj^ 
little  diminished  by  Ae  pwBBiwt  ^ 
taxation;    they  may  even,  aa  ■«  ^^ 
think,  be  increased,  by  the  eiti»e»  ^^^ 
tions  made  to  compensate  forthentf  -^ 
sure  of  the  taxes.    But  in  tin  !•  ^. 
barons  despotisms  of  many  comb^  ^ 
of  the  East,  where  taxation  conBBliil  ^ 
fastening  upon  those  who  haye  i«j 
ceeded   in    acquiring  something,  m  ^ 
order  to  confiscate  it,  unless  t^e  J*     ' 
sessor  buys  its  release  bysobmitBil    • 
to  give   some  large  sum  "  *  ^   J 
promise,  we    cannot   expect  tolW    . 
voluntary  industry,  or  wealth  deriw   ^ 
from  any  source  but  plunder.  A»  ■' 
even  in  comparatively  civilised  coH" 
tries,  bad  modes  of  raising  a  rewnij 
have  had  effects  similar  in  xind,  thoog* 
in  an  inferior  degree.    French  wnW 
before  the  Revolution  representedai 
taille  as  a  main  cause  of  4e  ^  j, 
ward  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  til  '• 
wretched  condition  of  the  rural  poj» 
lation;  not  from  its  amount,  but  kt 
cause,  being  proportioned  tothetifl* 
capital  of  the  cultivator,  it  gave  bill 
motive  for  appearing  poor,  which  «J 
ficed  to  turn  the  swde  in  favonr  of  ■ 
dolence.    The  arbitrary  powers  alsoji 
fiscal  officers,   of  irUendanti  and  J» 
d6Ugu68y  were  more  destructive  of  p«J 
perity   than   a  far  larger  amount » 
exactions,  because  they  destroyed  i> 
curity:  there  was  a  marked  snperionf 
in  the  condition  of  the  distncts  |i^ 
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'rovincial  StatoB,  which  were 
from  this  scourge.  The  uni- 
enality  ascribed  to  Russian 
ries,  must^  be  an  imnivTise 
the  capabilitieB  of  economical 
lent  possessed  so  abundantly 
issian  empire ;  since  the  emo- 
}f  public  officers  must  depend 
nccess  with  which  thej  can 
yezations,  for  the  purpose  of 
^ght  offby  bribes, 
ere  excess  of  taxation,  even 
t  aggravated  by  uncertainty, 
lendently  of  its  injustice,  a 
iconomical  eviL  It  may  be 
>  far  as  to  discourage  industry 
mency  of  reward.  Very  long 
reaches  this  point,  it  prevents 
ly  checks  accumulation,  or 
e  capital  accumulated  to  be 
investment  to  foreign  coun- 
!?axes  which  fall  on  profits, 
igh  that  kind  of  income  may 
Qore  than  its  just  share,  ne- 
diminish  the  motive  to  any 
:cept  for  investment  in  foreign 

wnere    profits   are    higher. 

for  example,  teems  to  have 

reached  the  practical  mini- 
profits:  already  in  the  last 
ter  wealthy  capitalists  had  a 
t  of  their  iortunes  invested  in 

and  joint-stock  speculations 
xrantries:  and  this  low  rate 
Is  ascribed  to  the  heavy  taxa- 
:h  had  been  in  some  measure 
her  by  the  circumstances  of 
ion  and  history.  The  taxes 
)esides  their  great  amount, 
[J  of  them  on  necessaries,  a 
ax  peculiarly  injurious  to  in- 
d  accumulation.  But  when 
3gate  amount  of  taxation  is 
t,  it  is  inevitable  that  recourse 
ad  for  part  of  it  to  taxes  of  an 
kble  character.  And  any  taxes 
option,  when  heavy,  even  if 
iting  on  profits,  have  some- 
the  same  effect,  by  driving 
>f  moderate  means  to  live 
len  taking  their  capital  with 
Ithough  I  by  no  means  join 
le  poutical   economists  who 

state  of  national  existence 
in  which  there  is  not  a  rapid 
f  wealth.  I  cannot  oiverlook 


the  many  disadvantages  to  an  inde- 
pendent nation  from  being  brought 
prematurely  to  a  stationary  state, 
while  the  neighbonring  oonntries  oon- 
tinue  advancing. 

I  3.  The  subject  of  ^tection  to 
^rson  and  property,  considered  as  af- 
forded by  government,  ramifies  widely, 
into  a  number  of  indirect  channels.  It 
embraces,  for  example,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  perfection  or  inefficiency  of 
the  means  provided  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  rights  and  the  redress  of  in- 
juries. Person  and  property  cannot  be 
considered  secure  where  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  imperfect,  either 
from  defect  of  integrity  or  capacity  in 
the  tribunals,  or  oecause  the  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense  accompanying 
their  operation  impose  a  heavy  tax  on 
those  who  appeal  to  them,  and  make 
it  preferable  to  submit  to  any  en^ 
durable  amount  of  the  evils  which  they 
are  designed  to  remedy.  In  England 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  point  of 
pecuniary  integrity ;  a  result  which  the 
progress  of  social  improvement  may 
also  be  supposed  to  have  brought  about 
in  several  other  nations  of  Europe. 
But  legal  and  judicial  imperfections  of 
other  kinds  are  abundant;  and,  in 
England  especially,  are  a  large  abate- 
ment from  the  value  of  the  services 
which  the  ^vemment  renders  back  to 
the  people  in  return  for  our  enormous 
taxation.  ^  In  the  first  place,  the  in- 
cognoscibility  (as  Bentham  termed  it) 
of  the  law,  and  its  extreme  uncer* 
tainty,  even  to  those  who  best  know  it, 
render  a  resort  to  the  tribunab  often 
necessary  for  obtaining  justice,  when, 
there  being  no  dispute  as  to  fiaicts,  no 
litigation  ought  to  oe  required.  In  the 
next  place,  the  procedure  of  the  tri- 
bunals is  so  replete  with  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  that  the  price  at 
which  justice  is  at  last  obtained  is  an 
evil  outwei^ng  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  injustice;  and  the  wrong 
side,  even  that  which  the  law  considers 
such,  has  many  chances  of  gaining  its 
point,  through  the  abandonment  of 
litigation  by  the  other  party  for  want 
of  funds,  or  through  a  compromise  in 


dents  of  feudal  tenure,  (which  now  sur- 
yiye  only  as  legal  fictions;)  and  has 
only  been  very  imperfectly  adapted,  as 
cases  arose,  to  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  society.  Of  all  parts  of 
the  English  legal  system,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  has  the  best  sub^tan- 
tive  law,  has  been  incomparably  the 
worst  as  to  delajr,  vexation,  and  ex- 
pense; and  this  is  the  only  tribunal 
for  most  of  the  classes  of  cases  which 
are  in  their  nature  the  most  compli- 
cated, such  as  cases  of  partnership, 
and  the  great  range  and  variety  of 
cases  which  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  trust.  The  recent  reforms 
in  this  Court  have  abated  the  mis- 
chief but  are  still  far  from  having 
removed  it. 

Fortunately  for  the  prosperity  of 
England,  the  greater  part  of  the  mer^ 
cantile  law  is  comparatively  modem, 
and  was  made  by  the  tribunals,  by  the 
simple    process    of    recognising   and 

S'vmg  force  of  law  to  the  usages  which, 
)m  motives  of  convenience,  had 
grown  up  amon^  merchants  them- 
selves :  so  that  this  part  of  the  law,  at 
least,  was  substantially  made  by  those 
who  were  most  interested  in  its  good- 
ness: while  the  defects  of  the  tribu- 
nals have  been  the  less  practically 
pernicious  in  reference  to  commer- 
cial   transactions,    because    the    im- 


know  to  be  unassi 
secondly,  in  omittii 
evidence  of  transact 
registration  of  lega 
fails,  thirdly,  by  ere 
for  operose  and  expe 
and  rormalities  (inde 
burthens)  on  occasioi 
and  sale,  or  even  the 
of  immoveable  proper 
it  fails  bv  the  mtolei 
delay  of  Jaw  proceed: 
cases  in  which  real 
cemed.  There  is  ii 
greatest  sufferers  b^ 
higher  courts  of  civil 
owners.  Legal  expe 
of  actual  liti^tion,  < 
tioQ  of  legal  instr 
apprehend,  no  incoi 
the  annual  expendil 
sons  of  large  landed 
saleable  value  of  the 
impaired,  by  the  difi 
the  buj^er  complete  < 
title;  independently 
penses  which  accom] 
let  the  landowners, 
been  masters  of  it 
England,  to  say  the 
have  never  made  a  si 
direction  of  law  r 
been  strenuoof  oppc 
the  improvements  of 
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mxkf  repetition  of  the  attempt.*  This 
inrntional  hostility  to  improvement,  in 
a  case  in  which  their  own  interest 
would  be  the  most  henefited  hy  it, 
must  be  ascribed  to  an  intense  timi- 
dity on  the  subject  of  their  titles, 
e Derated  by  the  defects  of  the  very 
w  which  they  refnse  to  alter;  and 
to  A  conscioos  ignorance,  and  inca- 
jmmty  of  judgment,  on  all  legal  snb- 
Jeots,  which  makes  them  helplessly 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  their  profes- 
■kmal  advisers,  heedless  of  the  fact 
that  every  imperfection  of  the  law,  in 
Ptoportion  as  it  is  bnrthensome  to 
uem,  brings  gain  to  the  lawyer. 

In  so  far  as  the  defects  of  legal 
wrangements  are  a  mere  bnrthen  on 
tte  landowner,  thev  do  not  much 
tiffect  the  sources  of  prodnction ;  bat 
tiie  uncertainty  of  the  title  under 
which  land  is  held,  must  often  act  as 
a  great  discouragement  to  the  expen- 
ditiire  of  capital  m  its  improvement ; 
and  the  expense  of  making  transfers, 
JSperates  to  prevent  land  £rom  coming 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  use 
It  to  most  advantage ;  often  amount- 
ing, in  the  case  of  small  purchases,  to 
jttoie  than  the  price  of  the  land,  and 
tantamount,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition 
af  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  in 
Mnall  portions,  unless  in  exceptional 
dovomstances.  Such  purchases,  how- 
ever,  are  almost  everjrwhere  extremely 
iMrable,  there  beine  hardly  any 
(MUmtey  in  which  landed  property  is 
not  either  too  much  or  too  little  sub- 
^Brided,  requiring  either  that  great 
Mtates  should  be  broken  down,  or 
ttat  small  ones  should  be  bought  up 
and  consolidated.  To  make  luid  as 
iasily  transferable  as  stock,  would  be 
Mie  m  the  greatest  economical  improve- 
lienta  which  could  be  bestowed  on  a 
nUmntry;  and  has  been  shown,  again 
imd  again,  to  have  no  insuperable 
ffiffioulty  attending  it. 
■  Besides  the  excellences  or  defects 
Aat  belong  to  the  law  and  judicature 
if  a  connl^  as  a  system  of  arrange- 
ihanta    for  attaining  direct  practical 

*  Iiord  Westburr's  reoent  Aet  ia  a  ma- 
iSfeial  mitigafcioii  of  thii  niavoiu  dtfeot  in 
liBf^iah  law,  and  wiU  probtblj  lead  to  ftir- 
^■r  impcofOBMata. 


ends,  much  also  depends^  even  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,   upon   the 
moral  influences  of  the  law.     Enough 
has  been  said  in  a  former  place,t  on 
the  degree  in  which  both  the  indus- 
trial and  all  other  combined  opera- 
tions of  mankind  depend  for  efficiency 
on  their  being  able  to  rely  on  one 
another  for   probity  and    fidelity  to 
engagements ;  from  which  we  see  how 
greatly  even  the  economical  prosperity 
of  a  oountoy  is  liable  to  be  aii'ected,  bv 
anvthing  in  its  institutions  by  which 
either  integrity  and  trustworthiness,  or 
the  contrary  qualities,  are  encouraged. 
The  law  everywhere  ostensibly  &voHia 
at  least  peouniaiy  honestv  and  the 
faith  of  contracts;    but  if'^  it  affords 
facilities  for  evading  those  obligations, 
by  trick  and  chicanery,  or  by  the  un- 
scrupulous use  of  riches  in  instituting 
unjust  or  resisting  just  litigation;  u 
there  are  ways  and  means  oy  which 
persons  may  attain  the  ends  of  roguery, 
under  the  apparent   sanction  <n   the 
law ;  to  that  extent  the  law  is  demo- 
raliang,  even  in  reeard  to  pecuniary 
integrity.    And  sucn  cases  are,  un- 
fortunately, frequent  under  the  English 
system,    ill  again,  the  law,  bv  a  mia- 
placed  indulgence,  protects  idleness  oi 
prodigality  against  their  natural  con- 
sequences,   or    dismisses  crime    with 
inadequate  penalties,  the  effect,  both 
on  the  prudential  and  on  the  social 
virtues,  is   unfavourable.     When  the 
law,  by  its  own  dispensations  and  in- 
junctions, establishes  injustice  between 
mdividual  and  individual ;  as  all  laws 
do  which  recognise  any  form  of  slavery , 
as  the  laws  of  all  countries  do,  though 
not  all  in  the  same  degree,  in  respect 
to  the  family  relations;  and  as  tha 
laws  of  many  countries  do,  though  in 
still  more  unequal  degrees,  as  between 
rich  and  poor ;  the  effect  on  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  people  is  still  more 
disastrous.^  But  tnese  subjects  intro- 
duce  considerations  so  much  larger 
and    deeper  than   those    of  political 
economy,  that  I  only  advert  to  them 
in  order  not  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed 
things  superior  in  importance  to  tiboM 
of  which  I  treat. 
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Tn  8JLMB  8UBJS0T  OOMTIHUUI. 


S  1.  llAYiNGfipokenthoBfarofthe 
effects  produced  by  the  excelleoces  or 
defects  of  the  general  system  of  the 
law,^  I  shall  now  touch  upon  those  re- 
sulting from  the  special  character  of 
particular  parts  of  it.  As  a  selection 
must  be  made,  I.  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  leading  topics.  The  portions 
of  the  civil  law  of  a  country  which  are 
of  most  impftrfA^f^fy  economically  (next 
to  tliose  which  determine  the  status  of 
the  labourer,  as  slave,  serf^  or  free), 
are  those  relating  to  the  two  subjects 
of  Inheritance  and  Contract  Of  the 
laws  relating  to  contract,  none  are 
more  important  economically  than  the 
laws  of  partnership,  and  those  of 
insolvency.  It  happens  that  <m  all 
these  three  points,  there  is  ju6t  ground 
for  condemnmg  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  English  law. 

(With  regard  to  Inheritance)  I  have, 
in  an  early  chapter,  considered  the 
l^eneral  principles  of  the  subject,  and 
suggested  what  appear  to  me  to  be, 

Sutting  all  prejudices  apart,  the  best 
ispositions  which  the  law  could  adopt. 
Freedom  of  bequest  as  the  general 
rule,  but  limited  by  two  things :  first^ 
that  if  there  are  descendants,  who, 
being  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
would  become  burthensome  to  the 
state,  the  equivalent  of  whatever  the 
state  would  accord  to  them  should  be 
reserved  from  the  property  for  their 
benetit:  and  secondly,  that  no  one 
person  should  be  permitted  to  acquire 
by  inheritance,  more  than  the  amount 
of  a  moderate  independence.  In  case  of 
intestacy,  the  whole  property  to  escheat 
to  the  state :  which  should  be  bound 
to  make  a  just  and  reasonable  provi- 
sion for  descendants,  that  is,  such  a 
provision  as  the  parent  or  ancestor 
ought  to  have  made,  their  circum- 
stauces,  capacities,  andjnode  of  bring- 
ingup  being  considered^ 

The  laws  of  inheritance,  however, 
have  probably  several  phases  of  im- 


provement to  so  through,  befo^iaS 
so  far  removed  firom  present  iezx^ 
thinking  will  be  taken  intoseirrK-^ 
sideration :  and  as,  amon^  tfacC^ 
nised  modes  of  determinmg     ^^ 
cession  to  property,   some  r 
better  and  others  worse,  it  is  ir    ^ 
to  consider  which  of  them  ,«^^ 
the  preference.      As  an  inta^^ 
course,  therefore,  I  would  re^^<^ 
the  extension  to  all  proper*^-^^ 
present    English  law  of  ii^^ 
affecting  personal  property  (*3 
bequest,  and,  in  case  of  intes^^  ^ 
division):  except  that  no  ri^:.^^^ 
be  acknowledged   in  oolla^^^^ 
that  the  property  of  ihos^^^  ^v 
neither  descendants    nor  ^H 

and  make  no  will,  shonkL^    r^ 
the  state.  ^^ 

The  laws  of  existing^  ^"^'^'^  A^i^ 
firom  these  maxims  in  two  0,^3* 
ways.    In  England,  and  in  ^fJl 
the  countries 
feudality 
of  the  objects 

land  and  other  inunoveable  prqwrtfjii 
to  keep  it  together  in  large  miani:  '^ 
accordingly,  in  cases  of  intestwy,  I 
passes,  generally  npeakiog  (for  tbi 
local  custom  of  a  few  places »  tt  ij^ 
ferentj,  exclusively  to  tne  eldest  «■• 
And  though  the  rule  of  primogenitoi 
is  not  binding  on  testaton,  who  a 
England  have  nominaUy  the  pow«ci  ^ 
bequeathing  their  property  •■""f  \i 
please,  any  proprietor  may  bo  exMtyi 
this  power  as  to  deprive  his  succeswi  j^j 
of  it,  by  entailing  the  property  «<■•  ^ 
particular   line  of  his  descendiwf 

■       iu 

lie 


9se  nDuuoms  in  two  on,J^ 
Dq  England,  and  in  ^^1 
itries  where  the  iDSogBct  Ji 
'  is  still  felt  in  the  lawii^  mff 
bjects  aimed  at  in  mfitfi  ^ 


tended  with  the  incidental  cdJ  ^ 
quence  of  precluding  it  from  ^^  \\{ 
sold;  since  each  successive  poM8«^  ijg 
having  only  a  life  interest  in  thjjJJ  >l^ 
perty,  cannot  alienate  it  ftr  *  ^^  A 
period  than  his  own  life,   b  i**  ^ 
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other  oonntriei,  sooh  as  FraBC6,^  the 
kw,  on  the  oontnurj,  oompek  diyiiioii 
of  uiheritanoeB ;  not  only,  in  case  of 
intestacy,  sharine  the  propertj,  both 
real  and  perstnuJ,  eqaallj  among  all 
the  children,  or  (if  there  ure  no 
children)  among  all  relatives  in  the 
■ame  degree  of  propinquity ;  hat  also 
not  reoognisbg  any  power  of  bequest, 
or  recognising  it  over  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  property,  the  remainder 
oein^  salgeot^  to  oompulsory  equal 
division. 

l^either  of  these  systems,  1  appre- 
hend, was  introduced,  or  is  penia{)8 
naintained,  in  the  countries^  where  it 
esists^  from  any  general  considerations 
of  justice,  or  any  foresight  of  economi- 
0«1  ocHOsequences,  but  chiefly  from  poli- 
fcieal  motives ;  in  the  one  case  to  £eep 
op  large  hereditary  fortunes,  and  a 
koided  aristocracy;  in  the  other,  to 
Weak  these  down,  and  prevent  their 
leeorrection.  The  first  object,  as  an 
aim  of  national  ^licv,  I  conceive  to  be 
eminently  undesirable :  ^  with  regard  to 
the  second,  I  have  pointed  out  what 
oeemn  to  me  a  better  mode  of  attaining 
h.  The  merit,  or  demerit,  however,  of 
either  purpose,  belongs  to  the  fl;eneral 
•oienoe  of  poUtics,  not  to  the  Hmited 
department  of  that  science  which  is 
here  treated  of.  Each  of  the  two 
•grstems  is  a  real  and  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  intended  b^  it ; 
hut  each,  as  it  appears  to  me,  achieves 
that  puipose  at  the  cost  of  much  mis- 
ohiet 

I  2.  There  are  two  ai-guments  of 
Ml  economical  character,  which  are 
urged  in  favour  of  primogeniture.  One 
ii,  tile  stimulus  applied  to  the  industry 
and  ambition  of  vounger  children,  by 
leaving  them  to  be  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes.  This  argument 
was  pat  l^  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  manner 
more  forcible  than  complimentary  to 
an  hereditary  aristocracy,  when  he  said, 
bj  way  of  recommendation  of  primo- 
ceniture,  that  it  "  makes  but  one  fool 
m  a  £unily.''  it  is  curious  that  a  de- 
Imdeff  of  aristocratic  institutions  should 
be  the  person  to  assert  that  to  inherit 
gpbh  a  fortune  as  takes  away  any 
■aeeoaity  jfar  exertion*  is  Aunerally  fatal 


to  activity  and  strength  of  mind :  in 
the  present  state  of  education,  how- 
ever, the  proposition,  with  some  allow- 
ance for  exaggeration,  may  be  admitted 
to  be  true.  But  whatever  force  there 
is  in  the  argument,  counts  in  favour  of 
limiting  the  eldest,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  children,  to  a  mere  provision,  and 
dispensing  with  even  the  **  one  fool" 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  wi}ling  to 
tolerate.  If  unearned  riches  are  so 
pernicious  to  the  character,  one  does 
not  see  why,  in  order  to  withhold  tl^ 
poison  from  the  junior  members  of  « 
family,  there  should  be  no  way  but  to 
unite  all  their  separate  potions,  and 
administer  them  in  the  largest  possible 
dose  to  one  selected  victim.  It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  inflict  this  great  evil  on 
the  eldest  son,  for  want  of  knowing 
what  else  to  do  with  a  large  fortune. 

Some  writers,  however,  look  upon 
the  effect  of  primogeniture  in  stimulat- 
ing industry,  as  depending,  not  so  much 
on  the  poverty  of  tne  younger  children, 
as  on  the  contrast  between  that  poverty 
and  the  riches  of  the  elder ;  thinkine 
it  indispensable  to  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  hive,  that  there  should 
be  a  nuge  drone  here  and  there,  to  im- 
press the  working  bees  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  advantages  of  honey.  "  Their 
inferiority  in  point  of  wealth,"  says 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  speaking  of  the  younger 
children,  "  and  their  desire  to  escape 
from  this  lower  station,  and  to  attain 
to  the  same  level  with  their  elder 
brothers,  inspires  them  with  an  enei^ 
and  vigour  they  could  not  otherwise 
feel.  But  the  advantage  of  preserving 
large  estates  from  being  frittered  down 
by  a  scheme  of  equal  division,  is  not 
limited  to  its  influence  over  the  younger 
children  of  their  owners,  ft  raises 
universally  the  standard  of  competence, 
and  gives  new  force  to  the  springs 
which  set  industry  in  motion.  The 
manner  of  living  among  the  great  land- 
lords is  that  in  which  every  one  is  am- 
bitious of  being  able  to  indulge ;  an^ 
their  habits  of  expense,  though  some- 
times injurious  to  themselves,  act  as 
powerful  incentives  to  the  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  of  the  other  classes,  who 
never  think  their  fortunes  sufficiently 
ample,  unless  they  will  enable  them  to 
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emalate  the  splendour  of  the  richest 
landlords;  so  that  the  cnstom  of  pri- 
mogeniture seems  to  render  all  classes 
more  industrions,  and  to  augment  at 
the  same  time,  the  mass  of  wealth  and 
the  scale  of  enjoyment."  * 

The  portion  of  truth,  1  can  hardly 
say  contained  in  these  observations, 
but  recalled  by  them,  I  apprehend  to 
be,  that «  state  of  complete  equality  of 
fortunes  would  not  be  favourable  to 
active  exertion  for  the  increase  of 
wealth.  Speaking  of  the  mass,  it  is  as 
true  of  wealth  as  of  most  other  distinc- 
tions— of  talent,  knowledge,  virtue — 
that  those  who  already  have,  or  think 
they  have,  as  much  of  it  as  their  neigh- 
bours, will  seldom  exert  themselves  to 
acquire  more.  But  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  that  society  should  provide  a 
set  of  persons  with  large  fortunes,  to 
fulfil  the  social  duty  of  standing  to  be 
looked  at,  with  envy  and  admiration, 
by  the  aspiring  poor.  The  fortunes 
which  people  have  acquired  for  them- 
selves, answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well,  indeed  much  better;  since  a 
person  is  more  powerfully  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  somebody  who  has 
earned  a  fortune,  than  by  the  mere 
sight  of  somebody  who  possesses  one  ; 
and  the  former  is  necessarily  an  ex- 
ample of  prudence  and  frugality  as  well 
as  industry,  while  the  latter  much 
oftener  sets  an  example  of  profuse  ex- 
pense, which  spreads,  with  pernicious 
effect,  to  the  very  class  on  whom  the 
sight  of  riches  is  supposed  to  have  so 
beneficial  an  influence,  namely,  those 
whose  weakness  of  mind,  and  taste  for 
ostentation,  make  "  the  splendour  of 
the  richest  landlords"  attract  them 
with  the  most  potent  spell.  In  Ame- 
rica there  are  few  or  no  hereditary 
fortunes;  yet  industrial  energy,  and 
the  ardour  of  accumulation,  are  not 
supposed  to  be  particularly  backward 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  When  a 
country  has  once  fairly  entered  into 
the  industrial  career,  which  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  modem,  as 

•  Principlet  vf  PoUtieal  Economy,  ed. 
1843,  p.  264.  There  is  much  more  to  the 
■ame  efi'eot  in  the  more  recent  treatise  bj 
the  same  author.  On  th«  8ucee»iion  to  Fro- 
p9rt9  VQ9mti  ig  Jhath, 


war  was  that  of  tihe  ancient  and  » 
disBval  world,  the  desiro  of  aoqinntiii 
by  industiT  needi  no  &ctitiooB  atim 
ras :  the  advantages  natorally  inheml 
in  riches,  and  the  character  they  » 
sume  of  a  test  hv  which  talent  u^ 
success  in  life  are  nabitnaUy  measar^ 
are  an  ample  seenrity  for  their  bebf 
pursued  with  sufficient  intensity  mi 
seal.  As  to  the  deeper  oonsideratioii^ 
"that  the  difiusicm  of  wealth,  and  noCiii 
concentration,  is  desirable,  and  tint 
the  more  wholesome  state  of  society  v 
not  that  in  which  immense  fortoM 
are  possessed  bv  a  few  and  coveted  hf 
all,  but  that  m  which  the  greatHt 
possible  numbers  possess  and  are  ooi* 
tented  with  a  moderate  competea^, 
which  all  may  hope  to  acquire ;  I  rdSr 
to  it  in  this  place,  only  to  show,  bov 
widely  separated,  on  social  qneiiMai^ 
is  the  entire  mode  of  thought  of  tb 
defenders  of  primogeniture,  firom  tfail 
which  is  partially  promulgated  in  tia 
present  treatise. 

The  other  economical  aigam«itii 
favour  of  primogeniture,  has  speoiil 
reference  to  landed  proper^.  It  ii 
contended,  that  the  hahit  cf  divi£i^ 
inheritances  equaUj,  or  with  an  a^ 
proach  to  equality,  among  childn^ 
promotes  the  subdivision  of  land  isti 
portions  too  small  to  admit  of  being 
cultivated  in  an  advantageous  manner. 
This  argument,  eternally  reprodnoed, 
has  again  and  again  been  reftited  ^ 
English  and  Continental  writers.  It 
proceeds  on  a  supposition  entirely  it 
variance  with  that  on  which  all'tbe 
theorems  of  political  economy  an 
grounded.  It  assumes  that  mankind 
in  general  will  habitually  act  in  a 
manner  opposed  to  their  immediate 
and  obvious  pecuniary  interest.  For 
the  division  of  the  inheritance  does  not 
necessarily  imply  division  of  the  land; 
which  may  be  held  in  common,  as  if 
not  unfrequently  the  case  in  Franoi 
and  Belgium ;  or  may  become  the  ^i» 
perty  of  one  of  the  coheirs,  beiaf 
charged  with  the  shares  of  the  otben 
by  way  of  mortgage ;  or  they  may  «]! 
it  outright,  and  divide  the  prootedn 
When  the  division  of  the  iand  wodd 
diminish  its  productive  power,  it  is  tht 
direct  interest  of  the  neirs  ts  sdoyi 
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•OfDMOB*  of  iheBe  arrangemeiiti.  Snp- 
ponng,  however,  what  the  argninent 
usiimeB,  that  either  from  legal  aifficul- 
ties  or  finom  their  own  stupidity  and 
barbwrism,  they  would  not,  if  left  to 
tihemselyes,  obey  the  dictates^  of  thif 
obrioua  intereit  bat  wonld  insist  apon 
•Dtting  up  the  land  bodily  into  equal 
parcels,  with  the  effect  of  impovensh- 
mg  tiiemselyes ;  this  would  be  an  ob>« 
ieotion  to  a  law  sach^  as  exists  in^ 
France,  of  compolsoiy  division,  bnt  can 
be  no  reason  why  testators  should  be 
discouraged  from  exercising  the  right 
of  bequest  in  general  conformity  to  the 
rale  of  equality,  sinoe  it  would  always 
be  in  their  power  to  provide  that  tne 
diyision  of  tne  inheritance  should  take 
place  wi&out  dividing  the  land  itself. 
That  the  attempts  of  the  advocates  of 
primogeniture  to  make  out  a  case  b^ 
SMsts  against  the  custom  of  equal  divi- 
rion,  are  equally  abortive,  has  been 
shown  in  a  (ormer  place.  In  all  coun- 
tries, or  parts  of  countries,  in  which 
die  division  of  inheritances  is  accom- 
panied by  small  holdings,  it  is  because 
small  holdings  are  the  general  system 
of  the  coim^,  even  on  the  estates  of 
liiegreat  proprietors. 

Unless  a  strong  case  of  social  utilil^ 
oaa  be  made  out  for  primogeniture,  it 
stands  su£Boiently  condemned  by  the 
general  princij^les  of  justice ;  bemg  a 
broad  distinction  in  the  treatment  of 
one  person  and  of  another,  grounded 
solely  on  an  accident.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  to  make  out  any  case 
of  economical  evil  against  primogeni- 
tore.  Such  a  case,  however,  and  a 
feiy  strong  one,  may  be  made.  It  is 
a  natural  effect  of  primogeniture  to 
make  the  landlords  a  needy  class. 
The  object  of  the  institution,  or  custom, 
is  to  keep  the  land  together  in  large 
masses,  and  this  it  commonlj^  accom- 
pUshes ;  but  the  legal  propnetor  of  a 
brge  domain  is  not  necessarily  the 
hand  fide  owner  of  the  whole  income 
which  it  yields.^  It  is  usually  charged, 
fai  each  generation,  with  provisions  for 
the  other  children.  It  is  often  charged 
still  more  heavily  by  the  imprudent 
expenditure  of  the  proprietor.  Great 
landowners  are  generally  improvident 
!•  ttteir  expenses ;  they  hve  up  to  their 


inoomes  whea  at  the  highest,  and  if 
any  change  of  circumstances  diminishes 
their  resources,  some  time  elapses  be- 
fore they  make  u^  their  minds  to  re- 
trench. Spendthnfts  in  other  classes 
are  ruined,  and  disappear  from  society; 
but  the  spendthrift  landlord  usuaUy 
holds  fast  to  his  land,  even  when  he 
has  become  a  mere  receiver  of  its  rents 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  same 
desire  to  keep  up  the  "  splendour''  df 
the  family,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
custom  m  primogeniture,  indisposes 
the  owner  to  sell  a  part  in  order  to  set 
free  the  remainder;  their  apparent  are 
therefore  habitually  greater  than  their 
real  means,  and  they  are  under  a  per- 
petual temptation  to  proportion  their 
expenditure  to  the  former  rather  than 
to  the  latter.  From  such  causes  as 
these,  in  almost  all  countries  of  great 
landowners,  the  majority  of  kmded 
estates  are  deeply  mortgaged;  and 
instead  of  having  capital  to  spare  for 
improvements,  it  requires  all  the  in- 
creased value  of  land,  caused  by  the 
ra{>id  increase  of  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  to  preserve  the 
class  from  being  impoveriuied. 

§  8.  To  avert  this  impoverishment, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  contrivance  of 
entails,  whereby  the  order  of  succession 
was  irrevocably  fixed,  and  each  holder, 
having  only  a  life  interest,  was  unable 
to  burthen  his  successor.  The  land 
thus  passing,  firee  from  debt,  into  the 
possession  of  the  heir,  the  family  could 
not  be  mined  by  the  improvidence  of 
its  existing  representative.  The  eco- 
nomical evils  arising  from  this  dispo- 
sition of  property  were  partly  of  uie 
same  kind,  partly  different,  but  on  the 
whole  greater,  than  those  arising  finom 
primogeniture  alone.  The  possessor 
could  not  now  ruin  his  successors,  but 
he  could  still  min  himself:  he  was  not 
at  all  more  likely  than  in  the  former 
case  to  have  the  means  necessary  for 
improving  the  property :  while,  even  if 
he  nad,  he  was  still  less  likely  to  em- 
ploy them  for  that  purpose,  when  the 
oenefit  was  to  accrue  to  a  person  whom 
the  entail  made  indenenaent  of  him, 
while  he  had  probably  youneer  chil> 
di«n  to  ptovids  fiM*,  ia  wlioss  tevoarKs 
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oould  not  now  charge  the  estate. 
While  thus  disabled  from  being  him- 
self an  improver,  neither  could  he  sell 
the  estate  to  somebody  who  would; 
since  entail  precludes  alienation.  In 
general  he  has  even  been  unable  to 
grant  leases  beyond  the  term  of  his  own 
fife ;  "  for,"  says  Blackstone,  "  if  such 
leases  had  been  valid,  then,  under  cover 
of  long  leases,  the  issue  might  have 
been  virtually  disinherited ;''  and  it 
has  been  necessary  in  Great  Britain  to 
relax,  by  statute,  the  rigour  of  entails, 
in  order  to  allow  either  of  long  leases, 
or  of  the  execution  of  improvements  at 
the  expense  of  the  estate.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  heir  of  entail,  beiug 
assured  of  succeeding  to  the  family 
property,  however  undeservine  of  it, 
and  bemg  aware  of  this  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  has  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  chances  of  growing  up  idle, 
dissipated,  and  profligate. 

In  England  the  power  of  entail  is 
more  limited  by  law,  than  in  Scotland 
and  in  most  other  countries  where  it 
exists.  A  landowner  can  settle  his 
property  upon  any  number  of  persons 
successively  who  are  living  at  the  time, 
and  ujpon  one  unborn  person,  on  whose 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
entail  expires,  and  the  land  becomes  bis 
absolute  property.  An  estate  may  in 
this  manner  be  transmitted  through  a 
son,  or  a  son  and  grandson,  living  when 
the  deed  is  executed,  to  an  unborn 
child  of  that  grandson  It  has  been 
maintained  that  this  power  of  entail  is 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  do  any 
mischief:  in  truth,  however,  it  is  much 
larger  than  it  seems.  Entails  very 
rarely  expire  ;  the  first  heir  of  entail, 
when  of  age,  joins  with  the  existing 
possessor  in  resettling  the  estate,  so 
as  to  prolong  the  entail  for  a  further 
term.  Large  properties  therefore,  are 
rarely  free  for  any  considerable  period, 
from  the  restraints  of  a  strict  settle- 
ment; though  the  mischief  is  in  one 
respect  mitigated,  since  in  the  renewal 
of  the  settlement  for  one  more  genera- 
tion, the  estate  is  usually  charged  with 
a  provision  for  younger  children. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  thfe 
best  system  of  landed  property  is  that 
in  which  land  is  moat  completely  an 


object  of  oommeroe ;  panmg  xeeSlj 
from  hand  to  hand  when  a  bayef  eu 
be  found  to  whom  it  is  worth  whikti 
offer  a  greater  sum  for  the  land,  tbu 
the  value  of  the  income  drawn  from  it 
by  its  existing  possessor.  This  at 
course  is  not  meant  of  ornamental  pn- 
perW,  which  is  a  source  of  expen8e,iMk 
profit ;  but  only  of  land  employed  ft 
mdustrial  uses,  and  held  for  the  sabof 
the  income  which  it  affords.  Whit- 
ever  facilitates  the  sale  of  land,  teidi 
to  make  it  a  more  productive  in8tn> 
ment  for  the  oommnnity  st  laige; 
whatever  prevents  or  restricts  its  ik, 
subtracts  from  its  usefulness.  Now, 
not  only  has  entail  this  efl^t,  hotpii* 
mogeniture  also.  The  desire  to  nep 
land  together  in  large  masses,  bm 
other  motives  than  tmtt  of  promoong 
its  productiveness,  often  prev«Dti 
changes  and  alienations  which  would 
increase  its  e£Eiciency  as  an  mitn- 
ment. 

§  4.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Itw 
which,  like  the  French,  restricts  the 
power  of  bequest  to  a  narrow  compsai, 
and  compels  the  equal  division  ot  thi 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
perty among  the  children,  seemi  ts 
me,  though  on  different  grounds,  also 
very  seriously  objectionable.  The  only 
reason  for  recognising  in  the  children 
any  claim  at  all  to  more  than  a  prO" 
vision,  sufficient  to  launch  them  in  ;i"e, 
and  enable  them  to  find  a  livelihoo, 
is  grounded  on  the  expressed  or  p**^ 
sumed  wish  of  the  parent ;  whose  clain 
to  dispose  of  what  is  actually  his  own, 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  pretensi'  ns 
of  others  to  receive  what  is  not  thei.-^ 
To  control  the  rightful  owner's  libfrtt 
of  gift,  by  creating  in  the  children  t 
legal  right  superior  to  it,  is  to  y^'>i- 
pone  a  real  claim  to  an  imaginury  one. 
To  this  gpreat  and  paramount  objection 
to  the  law,  numerous  secondtu-y  ocei 
may  be  added.  Desirable  as  it  is  thtt 
the  parent  should  treat  the  chiliR^n 
with  impartiality,  and  not  make  ifl 
eldest  son  or  a  favourite,  impartiil 
division  is  not  alwav8  synrmMii'^ 
with  equal  division,  ^me  of  the  chil- 
dren may,  without  fault  of  their  on, 
be  less  capable    than  others  nf  pi» 
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for  themiely«B :  Bome  maj,  by 
neaiiB  than  their  own  exertions, 
ady  provided  for:  and  impar- 
may  therefore  require  that  the 
served  should  not  be  one  of 
F,-  but  of  oompensation.  Even 
quality  is  the  object,  there  are 
lee  better  means  of  attaining  it, 
3  inflexible  mles  by  which  law 
icessarily  proceed.  If  one  of 
>ir«,  being  of  a  qnarrelsome  or 
disposition,  stands  npon  his 
rights,  the  law  cannot  make 
e  ai^ustments ;  it  cannot  ap- 
tlie  property  as  seems  best  for 
lotive  interest  of  all  concerned ; 
are  several  parcels  of  land, 
I  heirs  cannot  agree  about 
line,  the  law  cannot  give  a 
to  each,  but  every  separate 
rast  be  either  put  up  to  sale  or 
:    if  there  is  a  residence,  or  a 

pleasure-ground,  which  would 
x>yed,  as  such,  by  subdivision, 
l>e  sold,  perhaps  at  a  great  sa- 
>oth  of  money  and  of  feeling. 
«tt  the  law  could  not  do,  the 
'Ould.  By  means  of  the  liberty 
est,  all  tnese  points  might  tie 
Qed  according  to  reason  and  the 

interest  of  the  persons  con- 
and  the  spirit  of  the  principle 

^vision  might  be  the  better  ob- 
b^cause  the  testator  was  eman- 
from  its  letter.  Finally,  it 
^ot  then  be  necessary,  as  under 
ipulsoiy  system  it  is,  that  the 
»^d  interfere  authoritatively  in 
cems  of  individuals,  not  only  on 
Urrence  of  a  death,  but  through- 
>  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
ts  of  parents  to  frustrate  the 
laims  01  their  heirs,  under  colour 
'  and  other  alienations  inter  tnvos. 
conclusion;  all  owners  of  pro- 
should,  I  conceive,  have  power 
x>Be  by  will  of  every  part  of  it. 
It  to  determine  the  person  who 
i  succeed  to  it  after  the  death  of 
10  were  living  when  the  will  waa 
Under  what  restrictions  it 
1  be  allowable  to  bequeath  pro- 

to  one  person  for  life,  with  re- 
ler  to  another  person  already  in 
nee,  is  a  question  belonging^  to 
il    legislation,  not  to    political 


economy.  Such  settlements  would  be 
no  greater  hindrance  to  alienation  than 
any  case  of  joint  ownership,  since  the 
consent  of  persons  actually  m  existence 
is  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  any 
new  arrangement  respecting  the  pro* 
perty. 

§  6. .  From  the  subject  of  Inherit- 
ance I  now  pass  to  that  of  Contracts, 
and  among  these,  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  Laws  of  Partnership.^ 
How  much  of  good  or  evil  depenai 
upon  these  laws,  and  how  important  it 
is  that  ihe^  should  be  the  best  pos- 
sible, is  evident  to  all  who  recognise 
in  the  extension  of  the  co-operative 
principle  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
term,  the  ^at  economical  necessity 
of  modem  industry.  The  progress  of 
the  productive  arts  reqmring  that 
many  sorts  of  industrial  occupation 
should  be  carried  on  by  larger  and 
larger  capitals,  the  productive  power  of 
industrv  must  suffer  bv  whatever  im- 
pedes the  formation  of  large  capitals 
through  the  aggregation  of  smaller 
ones.  Capitals  of  the  requisite  magni- 
tude, belonging  to  single  owners,  do 
not,  in  most  countries,  exist  in  the 
needful  abundance,  and  would  be  still 
less  numerous  if  the  laws  favoured  the 
division  instead  of  the  concentration 
of  property :  while  it  is  most  unde- 
sirable that  all  those  improved  pro- 
cesses, and  those  means  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  production,  which  de- 
pend on  the  possession  of  large  funds, 
should  be  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  rich  individuals,  through  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  persons  of  mo- 
derate or  small-  means  m  associating 
their  capited.  Finally,  I  must  repeat 
my  conviction,  that  the  industrial  eco- 
nomy which  divides  society  absolutely 
into  two  portions,  the  payers  of  w^es 
and  the  receivers  of  them,  the  first 
counted  hj  thousands  and  the  last  by 
millions,  is  neither  fit  for,  nor  capable 
of,  indefinite  duration:  and  the  possi- 
bility of  changing  this  system  for  one 
of  combination  wiUiout  dependence,  and 
unit^  of  interest  instead  of  organized 
hostility,  depends  altogether  upon  the 
future  developments  of  the  Partnership 
principle. 
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Yet  th«re  u  soarcelj  anj  oountiy 
whose  laws  do  not  throw  great,  and  in 
most  cases,  intentional  obstacles  in  the 
waj  of  the  formation  of  any  numerous 
partnership.  In  England  it  is  already 
a  senous  discouragement,  that  differ- 
t^oea  among  partners  are,  practically 
speaking,  only  capable  of  adjudication 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery :  which  is 
onen  worse  than  placing  such  questions 
out  of  the  pale  of  all  kw ;  since  anj 
one  of  the  disputant  parties,  who  is 
either  dishonest  or  litigious,  can  involyo 
the  others  at  his  pleasure  in  the  ex- 
pense, trouble,  ana  anziet]^,  which  are 
the  unaToidable  accompaniments  of  a 
Chancery  suit,  without  their  haying 
the  power  of  freeing  themselves  from 
the  mfliction  eyen  by  breaking  up  the 
association.*  Besides  this,  it  required, 
until  lately,  a  separate  act  of  the  le^s- 
lature  before  any  joint-stock  association 
could  legally  constitute  itself,  and  be 
empowered  to  act  as  one  body.  By  a 
statute  passed  a  few  years  ago,  this 
necessity  is  done  away ;  but  the  statute 
in  Question  is  described  hy  competent 
autnorities  as  a  "  mass  of  confusion," 
of  which  they  say  that  there  "never  was 
such  an  infliction"  on  persons  entering 

*  Mr.  Cecil  Fane,  the  Conunissioner  of 
the  Bankraptcy  Court,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Coimnittee  on  the  Law  of  Partnership, 
BajB :  "  I  remember  a  short  time  ago  reading 
a  written  statement  bv  two  eminent  solici- 
tors, who  said  that  they  had  known  many 
partnership  accounts  go  into  Chancery,  but 
that  they  never  knew  one  come  out.  .  .  . 
Very  few  of  the  persons  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  engage  in  partnerships  of  this  kind" 
(co-operative  associations  of  working  men) 
'*  have  any  idea  of  the  truth,  namefy,  that 
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into  partnership.f     Wben  ainnlNrflf 

Sersons,  whether  few  or  many,  findy 
esire  to  unite  their  {onds  for  a  gob- 
mon  undertaking,  not  asking  anyp6» 
liar  priyilege,  nor  the  power  to  dup» 
■ess  any  one  of  property,  the*  law  ca 
have  no  ^ood  reason  for  throwing  & 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  the  realiBtMi 
of  the  project.  On  oomplianoe  witk  i 
few  simple  canditions  of  publicitj,  tiy 
body  of  persons  ought  to  have  w 
power  of  constituting  themselves  inli 
a  j(nnt-stock  oomnany,  or  weMm 
nom  eoUectif,  witnout  asking  ksn 
either  of  any  public  officer  or  m  pa&> 
ment.  As  an  association  of  maj 
partners  must  practically  be  under  tb 
management  of  a  few,  eyeiy  haSnj 
ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  body  it 
exercising  the  necessary  control  isd 
check  oyer  those  few,  whether  they  bi 
themselves  members  of  the  assodados, 
or^  merely  its  hired  servants :  sod  ii 
this  point  the  English  system  is  still  it 
a  lamentable  distance  from  the  standsid 
of  perfection. 

§  6.  Whateyer  facilities,  however, 
English  law  might  giye  to  anamnatifflii 
formed  on  the  prinoiplee  of  ordinsiy 
partnership,  there  is  one  sort  of  jobt- 
stock  association  which  until  the  year 
1855  it  absolutely  disallowed,  uA 
which  could  only  be  called  into  ezis;> 
ence  by  a  special  act  either  of  the  leci> 
lature  or  of  the  crown.  I  mean,  asso- 
ciations with  limited  liability. 

Associations  with  limited  liability 
are  of  two  kinds  :  in  one,  the  lialili:j 

_^  _^„  ^^ ^ ^^^  ^^^^    of  all  the  partners  is   limited,  in  th< 

the  decision  of  (questions  arising  amongst     other  that  of  some  of  them  only.     Tbtf 
partners  is  reaUy  unpracticable.  \  first  is  the  Anonymous  Society  of  llj« 

**  Do  they  not  know  that  one  partner  may  I  xp^.-.^i,  io„  ^i  ;„i,  ;_  -c  i  j  u-  J 
rob  the  other  without  any  possi^  of  hi  I  *^?c>  ^^'  "^^'^^^  ^"^  En-land  had 
obtaining  redress  ?  —  The  fact  is   so ;    but 


French  law,   which 
I  until  lately  no  other  name  than  th.ii  d 
whetherlhey  know  it  or  not  I  cannot  under-  t  "  chartered  company  :"  meanini^  tbens^ 

take  to  say."  [  '^ —  •-•-^    ^   .i i      ="  , 

This  flagrant  injustice  is,  in  Mr.  Fane's  | 
opinion,  wholly  attributable  to  the  defects  of 
the  tribunaL    **  My  opinion  is,  that  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  easy  than  another,  it  is  the 
settlement  of  partnership  questions,  and  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  everything  which  is  ' 
done  in  a  partnership   is    entered   in  the 
books ;  the  evidence  tnerefore  is  at  hand;  if 
therefore  a  rational  mode  of  proceeding  were 
once  adopted,  the  diflftculty  would  altogether 
vanish." — Minutes  of  Evidence  annexed  to  | 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Oommittee  on  the  , 
Law  of  Partnership  (1861),  pp.  86-7.  | 


by  a  joint-stock  company  whose  share- 
holders,  by  a  charter  froin  the  crown  or 
a  special  enactment  of  the  legislstxe, 
stood  exempted  from  any  liability  •■  f 
the  debts  oi  the  concern,  beyond  th# 
amount  of  their  subscriptions.  1m 
other  species  of  limited  partnership  ii 
that  known  to  the  French  law  u::  irf 
the  name  of  commandite;  of  this,  vhick 

t  kmpon,  ui  Mpra.  p.  isy. 
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is  England  If  itill  nnreooniifled  and 
iDaffai,  I  ahall  gpeak  presently. 

If  a  number  of  peroons  choose  to  as- 
•Qoiate  for  oairyin^  on  any  operation 
of   ocmmeroe  or    udustry,    agreeing 
among  themselyei  and  annooncing  to 
tiiofle  with  whom  they  deal  that  the 
members  ^  the  aaaociation  do  not  un- 
dertake to  be  responsible  beyond  the 
amonnt  of  the  subscribed  capital;  is 
there  any  reason  that  the  law  should 
raise  objections  to  this  prooeeding,  and 
dhonld  impose  on  them  the  unlimited 
reaponsibiiity  which  they   disclaim? 
For  whose  sake?    Not  for  that  of  the 
partners  themselyes;    for  it  is^  they 
whom  the  limitation  of  responsibility 
benefita  and  protects.    It  must  there- 
hn  be  for  the  sake  of  third  parties ; 
namely,  those  who  may  hare  transac- 
tiona  with  the  association,  and  to  whom 
it  may  run  in  debt  beyond  what  the 
•nbsoribed  capital  suffices  to  pay.   But 
adbody  is  obhged  to  deal  with  the  as- 
sociation ;  still  less  is  any  one  obliged 
to  giye  it  unlimited  credit.    The  class 
of  persons  with  whom  such  associa- 
tions haye  dealings  are  in  general  per- 
fectly capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
nlyes,  and  there  seems  no  reason  that 
the  law  should  be  more  careful  of  their 
faitenst  than  they  will  themselves  be ; 
ftanded  no  fidse  representation  is  held 
oat,  and  they  are  aware  from  the  first 
whit  they  haye  to  trust  to.    The  law 
h  warranted   in    requiring  from  ^  all 
Joint-stock  associations  with   limited 
responsibility,  not  only  that  the  amount 
of  capital  on  which  they^  profess   to 
eairy  on  business  should  either  be  ao- 
tQallT  paid  up  or  security  given  for  it 
^,    indeed,   with  complete  publicity, 
•nch  a  requirement  would  be  neces- 
■arj)  but  also  that  such  accounts  should 
he  Kept,  accessible  to  individuals,  and 
if  ne^l^  published  to  the  world,  as 
ahall  render  it  possible  to  ascertain  at 
Kay    time   the  existing  state  of  the 
(^ompanj's  affairs,  and  to  learn  whether 
the  capital  which  is  the  sole  security 
B«r  the  engagements  into  which  they 
ftnter,    still  subsist   unimpaired:    the 
Bdelity  of  such  accounts  being  guarded 
bj  anmcient  penalties.    When  the  law 
baa   thus  afforded  to   individuals  all 
^fliMBtioabla  means  of  knowing  the  oir- 


oumstances  which  ouffht  to  enter  into 
their  prudential  calouladons  in  dealing 
with  the  company,  there  seems  no 
more  need  for  interfering  with  indivi- 
dual judgment  in  this  sort  of  transac- 
tions, than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
private  business  of  life. 

The  reason  usually  uiged  for  such 
interference  is,  that  the  managers  of 
an  association  with  limited  responsi- 
bililr,  not  risking  their  whole  fortunes 
in  the  event  of  loss,  while  in  case  of 
gain  they  might  profit  largely,  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  exercising 
due  circumspection,  and  are  under  the 
temptation  of  exposing  the  funds  of 
the  association  to  improper  hazards. 
It  is,  however,  well  ascertained  that 
associations  with  unlimited  responsi- 
bility, if  tbey  have  rich  shareholders, 
can  obtain,  even  when  known  to  be 
reckless  in  their  transactions,  improper 
credit  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  what 
would  be  given  to  companies  equally 
ill-conducted  whose  creditors  had  only 
the  subscribed  capital  to  rely  on.*  To 
whichever  side  the  balance  of  evil  in- 
clines, it  is  a  consideration  of  more 
importance  to  the  shareholders  them- 
selves than  to  third  parties;  since, 
with  proper  securities  for  publicity, 
the  capital  of  an  association  with 
limited  liability  could  not  be  engaged 
in  hazards  beyond  those  ordinarily  in- 
cident to  the  business  it  carries  on, 
without  the  fiact's  being  known,  and 
becoming  the  subject  of  comments  by 
which  the  credit  of  the  body  would  lie 
likely  to  be  affected  in  quite  as  great 
a  degree  as  the  circumstances  would 
justify.  Itf  under  securities  for  pub- 
licity, it  were  found  in  practice  that 
companies,  formed  on  the  principle  of 
unlimited  responsibility,  were  more 
skilfully  and  more  cautiously  managed, 
companies  with  limited  liability  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  an  eaual  compe- 
tition with  them ;  and  would  theremre 
rarely  be  formed,  unless  when  such 
limitation  was  the  only  condition  on 
which  the  necessary  amount  of  capital 
could  be  raised:  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  verji^  unreasonable  to  say  that 
their  formation  ought  to  be  prevented. 

*  See   the    Bepoit    •IreMlT   referred  to 
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It  may  further  b«  remarked,  that 
although,  with  equality  of  capital,  a 
company  of  limited  liability  offers  a 
somewhat  less  security  to  those  who 
deal  with  it,  than  one  iu  which  eveij 
shareholder  is  responsible  with  his 
whole  fortune,  ^et  even  the  weaker  of 
these  two  secunties  is  in  some  respects 
stronger  than  that  which  an  individual 
capitalist  can  afford.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  is  such  security  as 
can  be  founded  on  his  unlimited  lia- 
bility, but  not  that  derived  from  pub- 
licity of  transactions,  or  from  a  known 
and  large  amount  of  paid-up  capital. 
This  topic  is  well  treated  in  an  able 
paper  by  M.  Coquelin,  published  in 
the  Revue  dei  Deux  Mondes  for  Ju]y 
1843* 

"  While  third  parties  who  trade 
with  individuals,"  says  this  writer, 
"scarcely  ever  know,  except  by  ap- 
proximation, and  even  that  most  vague 
and  uncertain,  what  is  the  amount  of 
capital  responsible  for  the  performance 
of  contracts  made  with  them,  those 
who  trade  with  an  anonymous  societv 
can  obtain  full  information  if  they  seek 
it,  and  perform  their  operations  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence  tnat  cannot  exist 
in  the  other  case.  Again,  nothing  is 
easier  than  for  an  individual  trader  to 
conceal  the  extent  of  his  engagements, 
as  no  one  can  know  it  certainly  but 
himself.  Even  his  confidential  clerk 
may  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  the  loans  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  make  may 
not  all  be  of  a  character  to  require 
that  they  be  entered  in  his  day-book. 
It  is  a  secret  confined  to  himself ;  one 
which  transpires  rarely,  and  always 
slowly ;  one  which  is  unveiled  onlv 
when  the  catastrophe  has  occurred. 
On  the  contrary,  the  anonymous  so- 
ciety neither  can  nor  ought  to  borrow, 
without  the  fact  becoming  known  to 
all  the  world — directors,  clerks,  share- 
holders, and  the  public.  Its  operations 
partake  in  some  respects,  of  the  nature 
of  those  of  governments.  The  light  of 
day  penetrates  in  every  direction,  and 
there  can  be  no  secrets  from  those  who 

*  The  quotation  is  froxxi.  a  translation  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  in  an  American 
periodical,  Hunt  a  Merchants  Magazine^  for 
JAaj  aud  Juno  Ib^. 


seek  for  information.  Thus  all  ii&ri, 
recorded,  known,  of  the  capital  vA 
debts  in  the  case  of  the  anooTmiMi 
society,  while  all  is  uncertain  and  as- 
known  in  the  case  of  the  individoil 
trader.  Which  of  the  two,  we  wodd 
ask  the  reader,  presents  the  mat 
favourable  aspect,  or  the  surest  gtt- 
rantee.  to  the  view  of  those  who  tnik 
with  them  ? 

''A^ain,  availing  himself  of  tb 
obscunty  in  which  his  affiurs  in 
shrouded,  and  which  he  desires  toii> 
crease,  the  private^  trader  is  eniM, 
so  long  as  his  business  ap|9ean  pni- 
perous,  to  produce  impressions  in  m- 
gard  to  his  means  far  excee^ng  tin 
reality,  and  thus  to  establish  a  ore£t 
not  justified  by  those  means.  WImb 
losses  occur,  and  he  sees  hiouelf 
threatened  with  bankruptcy,  the  world 
is  still  ignorant  of  his  condition,  asd 
he  finds  himself  enabled  to  ooutad 
debts  far  hevoi^c^  the  possibility  of 
payment.  The  fatal  day  arrives,  sad 
the  creditors  find  a  debt  much  greakr 
than  had  been  anticipated,  whik  tba 
means  of  payment  are  as  much  ksL 
Even  this  is  not  alL  The  same  o^ 
scuritv  which  has  served  Urn  so  ii«i 
thus  tar,  when  desiring  to  magnify  Ini 
capital  and  increase  his  credit,  now 
affords  him  the  opportunity  of  placbf 
a  part  of  that  capital  beyond  the  rMca 
of  his  creditors.  It  becomes  dimi- 
nished, if  not  annihilated.  Ii  hid« 
itself,  and  not  even  legal  remedies,  nor 
the  activity  of  creditors,  can  brinij  it 
forth  from  the  dark  comers  in  whidi 

it  is  placed Our  readers  csl 

readily  determine  for  themselves  if 
practices  of  this  kind  are  equally  eaiv 
m  the  case  of  the  anonymous  societj. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  such  thiogs  m 
possible,  but  we  think  tjtat  they  vill 
agree  with  us  that  from  its  ziature,  iu 
organization,  and  the  necessary  pub- 
licity that  attends  all  ite  actions,  tbi 
liability  to  such  occurrences  is  vwy 
greatly  diminished." 

The  laws  of  most  countries,  Fnglai< 
included,  have  erred  in  a  twofold  mas 
ner  with  regard  to  joint-stock  oo» 
panies.  While  they  have  been  DOit 
unreasonably  jealous  of  allowing  loci 
associations  to  ezlBt,  especiaiij  vttk 
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Rmited  rec;;Knirfbilit7,  ther  have  gene- 
rally neglected  the  enforcement  of 
pablicitj;^  ihe  best  secnrit^  to  the 
pablic  againit  any  danger  which  might 
arise  fir(«i  thk  description  of  partner- 
ahipa ;  and  a  secnrily  quite  as  much 
reqmred  in  the  case  of  those  associa- 
tions of  the  kind  in  question,  which, 
by  an  exception  from  their  general 
practice,  they  su£fered  to  exist.  Eyen 
iQ  the  instance  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  holds  a  monopoly  fiom  the 
kgialatnre,  and  has  had  partial  control 
over  a  matter  of  so  much  public  inte- 
rest as  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium,  it  is  only  within  these  few 
jean  that  any  publicity  has  beeai  en- 
foToed ;  and  the  publicity  was  at  first 
OT  an  extremely  incomplete  character, 
though  now,  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses, probably  at  length  sufficient. 

§7.  The  other  kind  of  limited  part- 
nersbip  which  demands  our  attention, 
is  that  in  which  the  managing  partner 
or  partners  are  responsible  witii  their 
whole  fortunes  for  the  engagements  of 
the  concern,  but  have  others  associated 
with  them  who  contribute  only  definite 
■mns,  and  are  not  liable  for  anything 
beyond,  though  they  participate  in  the 
profits  according  to  any  nile  which 
may  be  agreed  on.  This  is  called 
partnership  in  commandite:  and  the 
partners  with  limited  liability  (to 
whom,  by  the  French  law,  all  inter- 
ference in  the  management  of  the  con- 
cern is  interdicted)  are  known  by  the 
name  eommanditairei.  Such  partner- 
ships are  not  allowed  by  Engksh  law : 
in  all  private  partnerships,  whoeyer 
■hares  m  the  profits  is  liable  for  the 
debts,  to  as  plenary  an  extent  as  the 
managing  partner. 

For  such  prohibition  no  satisfactory 
defence  has  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  made.  Even  the  insufficient 
season  given  against  limiting  the  re- 
vponsibiHty  of  shareholders  in  a  joint- 
stock  company,  does  not  apply  here; 
there  being  no  diminution  of  the 
uotiyes  to  circumspect  management, 
vinoe  all  who  take  any  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  concern  are  liable  with 
Iheir  whole  fortunes.  To  third  parties, 
again,  the  security  is  improved  by  th^ 


existence  of  oommandite;  since  the 
amount  subscribed  by  commanditaires 
is  all  of  it  available  to  creditors,  the 
commanditaires  losing  their  whole  in- 
vestment before  any  creditor  can  lose 
anything ;  while,  if  instead  of  becoming 
partners  to  that  amount,  they  had  lent 
the  sum  at  an  interest  equal  to  the 
profit  they  derived  from  it,  they  would 
nave  shared  with  the  other  creditors 
in  the  residue  of  the  estate,  ^minish- 
ing  pro  rata  the  dividend  obtained  by 
all.  While  the  practice  of  commandite 
thus  conduces  to  the  interest  of  cre- 
ditors, it  is  often  highly  desirable  for 
the  contracting  pi^es  themselves. 
The  managers  are  enabled  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  a  much  greater  amount  of 
capital  than  they  could  borrow  on 
their  own  security;  and  persons  are 
induced  to  aid  useful  undertakings,  by 
embarking  limited  portions  of  capital 
in  them,  when  they  would  not,  and 
often  could  not  prudently,  have  risked 
their  whole  fortunes  on  the  chances  of 
the  enterprise. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that 
where  due  £&cilities  are  afibrded  to 
joint-stock  companies,  commandite 
partnerships  are  not  required.  But 
there  are  classes  of  cases  to  which  the 
commandite  principle  must  always 
be  better  aoapted  than  the  joint- 
stock  principle.  "  Suppose,"  says  M. 
Coqpelin,  "  an  inventor  seeking  for  a 
capital  to  carry  his  invention  into 
practice.  To  obtain  the  aid  of  capi- 
talists, he  must  offer  them  a  share  of 
the  anticipated  benefit ;  the^  must  as- 
sociate themselves  with  him  in  the 
chances  of  its  success.  In  such  a  case, 
which  of  the  forms  would  he  select? 
Not  a  common  partnership,  certainly  ;** 
for  various  reasons,  and  especially  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  partner 
with  capital,  willing  to  risk  his  whole 
fortune  on  the  success  of  the  inven- 
tion.*    **  Neither  would  he  select  the 

*  "  There  haa  been  »  great  deal  of  oom- 
miseration  professed,"  says  Mr.  Dimoaii, 
solicitor,  "towards  the  poor  inyentor;  he 
has  been  oppressed  bj  the  high  cost  of 
patents ;  but  his  chief  oppression  has  been 
the  partnership  Uw,  woioh  prevents  his 
getting  anj  one  to  help  him  to  develop  his 
invention.  He  is  »  poor  man,  and  therefore 
cannot  give  seoority  to  »  creditor ;  no  one 
will  lend  him  maomyi  the  rate  of  interesl 
NH 
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Anonymous  Society,"  orMjr  other fonn 
of  joint-stock  company,  "  in  which  ho 
might  be  saperseded  as  mani^er.  He 
wonld  stand,  in  snch  an  association,  on 
no  better  footing  than  any  other  share- 
holder, and  he  mi^ht  be  lost  in  the 
crowd;  whereas,  ue  association  ex- 
isting, as  it  were,  by  and  for  him,  the 
management  woula  appear  to  belong 
to  him  as  a  matter  ot  right.  Cases 
occnr  in  which  a  merchant  or  a  mann- 
factorer,  without  being  precisely  an 
inventor,  has  undeniable  claims  to  the 
management  of  an  undertaking,  irom 
the  possession  of  qualities  peculiarly 
calcmated  to  promote  its  success.  So 
great,  indeed,  continues  M.  Coquelin, 
"is  the  necessity,  in  many  cases,  for 
tiie  limited  partnership,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  we  could  dis- 
pense with  or  replace  it :"  and  in  re- 
ference to  his  own  countiy  he  is  pro- 
bably in  the  right. 

Where  there  is  so  great  a  readiness 
as  in  England,  on  tne  part  of  the 
public,  to  fonn  joint-stock  associations, 
even  witiiout  tne  encouragement  of  a 
limitation  of  responsibility  j  comman- 
dite partnership,  thoueh  its  prohibition 
is  in  principle  quite  mdefensible,  can- 
not be  deemed  to  be,  in  a  merely  eco- 

offered,  however  hieh  it  may  be,  is  not  ma 
attrftotion.  But  if  bj  the  alteration  of  the 
law  he  ooold  allow  capitalistt  to  take  an 
interest  with  him  and  share  the  profits,  while 
the  risk  shonld  be  oonflned  to  the  capital 
they  embarked,  there  is  very  little  doubt  at 
all  that  he  would  frequently  get  assistance 
from  capitalists;  whereas  at  the  present 
moment,  with  the  law  as  it  stands,  he  is  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  his  invention  is  useless 
to  him ;  he  struggles  month  after  month ;  he 
applies  again  and  again  to  the  capitalist 
without  avail.  I  know  it  practically  in  two 
or  three  cases  of  patented  inventions ;  espe- 
cially one  where  parties  with  capital  were 
desirous  of  entering  into  an  undertaking  of 
ffreat  moment  in  Liverpool,  but  five  or  six 
difiTerent  gentlemen  were  deterred  from  doing 
so,  all  fiMUng  the  strongest  otiJeotlonto  wbat 
each  one  called  the  cursed  partnership  law." 

Report,  p.  155. 

Mr.  Kane  says,  '  *  In  the  course  of  my  pro- 
fessional life,  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  I  have  learned  that  the  most 
unfortunate  man  in  the  world  is  an  inventor,  i ' 
The  difficulty  which  an  inventor  finds  in 
getting  at  capital,  involves  him  in  all  sorts 
of  embarrassments,  and  he  ultimately  is  for 
Ihs  most  part  a  ruined  man,  and  somebody 
tiM  gots  possssslon  ot  bis  invention."— lb. 


nomical  point  of  view,  of  the  impeitlhi 
necessi^r  which  Bi.  Coquelin  ascnlM 
to  it.  let  the  inoonvemences  in  Ml 
smaU,  which  arise  indirectly  firom  ttoa 
provisions  of  the  law  by  wliidi  erwj 
one  who  shares  in  the  profits  of  a  ooa- 
oem  is  subject  to  the  rail  HabiHtieiflf 
an  unlimited  partnership.  It  is  impoi- 
sible  to  say  how  many  or  what  vm 
modes  of  combination  are  reudoii 
impracticable  by  this  state  of  the  Itv. 
It  is  sufficient  for  its  condemnitiM 
that,  imless  in  some  way  relaxed,  it  ii 
inconsistent  witii  the  payment  of  wa^ 
in  part  by  a  percentage  on  profiti;  k 
other  words,  the  association  of  te 
operatives  as  virtual  partners  with  Iki 
capitalist.* 

It  is,  above  all,  with  reference  to  Iki 
improvement  and  elevation  of  the  wak- 
ing classes,  that  complete  fteedoB  a 
tile  conditions  of  partoenhip  is  indit> 
pensable.  Combinations  siwh  as  thi 
associations  of  workpeople,  deseribtd 
in  a  fonner  chapter,  are  tiie  aost 
powerfal  means  or  efiecting  the  sodil 
emancipation  of  the  laboupers  tiiroM^ 
their  own  moral  qualitiee.  ^p^or  is  m 
liberty  of  association  important  B0U7 
for  its  examples  of  sacoess,  but  fiiDj 
as  much  so  for  the  sake  of  attempti 
which  would  not  succeed ;  but  by  thor 
failure  would  give  instruction  more  ib- 
pressive  than  can  be  afiforded  bv  tnv- 
thing  short  of  actual  experience,  ^ert 
theory  of  social  improvement,  the  wori 
of  which  is  capable  of  being  broogfat  to 
an  experimental  test,  should  be  {Mr 
mitted,  and  even  encouraged,  to  snb-^ 
mit  itself  to  that  test.  From  sack 
experiments  the  active  portion  of  the 
working  cUsses  woold  derive  lemns 
which  the^  would  be  slow  to  learn  frtn 
the  teachmg  of  persons  supposed  to 
have  interests  and  prejudices  advent 
to  their  good ;  would  obtain  the  nxaai 
of  correcting,  at  no  cost  to  society,  wbs» 
ever  is  now  erroneous  in  their  notim 
of  the  meane  of  establishing  their  is 
de^ndence ;  and  of  discovering  the  eo» 
ditions,  moral,  intellectoal,  and  indv 

*  It  is  eonsidered  possible  to  sAsl  Ak 
throufh    the    Limited    LiAbibty    M/Oi, 
erecting  the  capitalist  said  bis  < 
into  a  Limited  Uompaay  x   as  ] 
Messrs.  Briffgs  (supn.  p.  486). 
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toiftl,  wliioh  «re  indispeniablj  necessaiy 
hr  effectiiig  without  iiniiBtioe,  or  for 
dfeoting  at  all,  tlie  looial  regeneration 
ttflrr  aarane  to.* 

rnie  French  law  of  partnership  ia 
■Qperior  to  Hie  English  in  ^rmitting 
•ammandite ;  and  superior,  in  having 
BO  such  unmanageable  instrument  as 
the  Court  of  Chancerj,  all  oases  arising 
from  commercial  transactions  being 
B^fii^cated  in  a  compa^^tiTely  cheap 
and  expeditious  mannei  by  a  tribunal 
of  merchants.  In  other  respects  the 
llVench  sjstem  is  far  worse  than  the 
Ihk^lish.  A  joint-stock  company  with 
limited  responsibility  cannot  oe  formed 
without  the  express  authorization  of 
tiia  department  of  government  called 
tiie  Council  of  State,  a  body  of  admi- 
niBtratoTB.  generally  entire  strangers  to 
industrial  transactions,  who  have  no 
Interest  in  promoting  enterprises,  and 
sre  apt  to  think  that  the  puipose  of 
iheir  mstitution  is  to  restrain  them; 
whose  consent  cannot  in  any  case  be 
•btained  without  an  amount  of  time 
and  labour  which  is  a  very  serious 
hindrance  to  the  commencement  of  an 
•nteixnise,  while  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining  that  consent  at  all 
la  a  great  discouragement  to  capitalists 
who  would  be  willmg  to  subscribe.  In 
negard  to  joint-stock  companies  with- 
out limitation  of  responsibility,  which 
fai  England  exist  in  such  numbers  and 
are  formed  with  such  facility,  these 
•aaociations  cannot,  in  France,  exist  at 
,jall;  for,  in  cases  of  unlimited  partner- 
»  ship,  the^  French  law  does  not  permit 
the  division  of  the  capital  into  trans- 
foMe  shares. 

CThe  best  existing  laws  of  partner- 
mSp  appear  to  be  those  of  the  New 

•  By  an  act  of  the  year  1852,  called  the 

.  iDdnsudal  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  for 

iriiieh  ^e  nation  is  indebted  to  the  pubho- 

ipirited  exertions  of  Mr.  Slaney,  industrial 

naooiations  of  working  people  are  admitted 

'   Id  the  statutory  privileges  of  Friendly  So- 

I  i&ettes.    l%is  not  only  exempts  them  from 

,  Ihe  formalities  i^pUoable  to  joint-stock  oomi- 

•panies,  but  provides  for  the  settlement  of 

auqpntes  among  the  partners  without  recourse 

lo  the  Court  of  Chancery.    There  are  stili 

I   some  defects  in  the  provinons  of  this  Act, 

..  winch    hamper    the    proceedings    of   the 

I   Societies  in  several raineets:  as  is  pointed 

f   oot  in  the  Almanack  or  the  Ifoohdato  Eqnit- 

able  PioiMws  finr  IMl. 


England  StatesT]  Aooordin^  to  Mr. 
Carey,f  "  nowfiere  is  association  so 
little  trammelled  by  regulations  as  in 
New  Enghmd;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  there,  and  particularly  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  In  these 
states,  the  soil  is  covered  with  com- 
poffnies  oMmymea — chartered  compa- 
nies—  for  almost  every  conceivaole 
Jmrpose.  Every  town  is  a  corporation 
or  the  management  of  its  roads,  oridges, 
and  schools ;  which  are,  therefore,  under 
the  direct  control  of  those  who  pav 
for  them,  and  are  consequently  weU 
managed.  Academies  and  churches, 
lyceums  and  libraries,  saving-fund  so- 
cieties, and  trust  companies,  exist  in 
numbers  proportioned  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  all  are  corporations 
Every  district  has  its  locaJ  b&nk,  of  a 
size  to  suit  its  wants,  the  stock  of  which 
is  owned  by  the  small  capitalists  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  managed  by 
themselves ;  the  consequence  of  whicn 
is,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the 
system  of  banking  so  perfect— so  little 
liable  to  vibration  in  the  amount  of 
loans--the  necessaiy  effect  of  which  is, 
that^  in  none  is  the  value  of  property 
so  little  affected  by  changes  in  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  cur^ncy  re- 
sulting from  the  movements  of  their 
oum  banking  institutions.  In  the  two 
states  to  which  we  have  particularly 
referred,  they  are  almost  two  hundred 
in  number.  Massachusetts,  alone, 
offers  to  our  view  fifty-three  insurance 
offices,  of  various  forms,  scattered 
through  the  state,  and  all  incorporated. 
Factories  are  incorporated,  and  are 
owned  in  shares ;  and  every  one  that 
has  any  part  in  the  management  of 
their  concerns,  from  the  purchase  of 
the  raw  material  to  the  sale  of  the 
manufactured  article,  is  a  part  owner ; 
while  every  one  employed  m  them  has 
a  prospect  of  becoming  one,  by  the  use 
of  prudence,  exertion,  and  economy. 
Charitable  associations  exist  in  large 
numbers,  and  all  are  incorporate 
Fishing  vessels  are  owned  in  shares  by 
those  who  navigate  them;    and  the 

t  In  a  note  appended  to  his  faranslation  ol 
M*  Ooqualin's  paper. 
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lailon  of  a  "wbaliiig  ship  depend  in  a 
ffreat  degree,  if  not  altogether,  npoii 
tibe  success  of  the  voyage  for  tneir 
compensation.  Every  master  of  a  ves- 
ael  trading  in  the  Southern  Ocean  is  a 
part  owner,  and  the  interest  he  pos- 
sesses is  a  strong  inducement  to  exer- 
tion asd  econom  V,  by  aid  of  which  the 
people  of  New  England  are  rapidly 
driving  out  the  competition  of  other 
nations  for  the  trade  of  that  part  of 
the  world.  Wherever  settled,  they  ex- 
hibit the  same  tendency  to  combination 
of  action.  In  New  York  they  are  the 
chief  owners  of  the  lines  of  packet 
ships,  which  are  divided  into  shares, 
owned  by  the  shipbuilders,  the  mer- 
chants, the  master,  and  the  mates; 
which  last  generally  acquire  the  means 
of  becoming  themselves  masters,  and 
to  this  is  due  their  great  success.  The 
system  is  the  most  perfectly  democratic 
of  any  in  the  world.  It  affords  to 
every  labourer,  eveiy  sailor,  every  ope- 
rative, male  or  female,  the  prospect  of 
advancement ;  and  its  results  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  we  should  have  reason 
to  expect.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are 
talent,  industry,  and  prudence,  so  cer- 
tain to  be  largely  rewarded." 

The  cases  of  insolvency  and  fraud  on 
the  part  of  chartered  companies  in 
America,  which  have  caused  so  much 
loss  and  so  much  scandal  in  Europe, 
did  not  occur  in  the  part  of  the  Union 
to  which  this  extract  refers,  but  in 
other  States,  in  which  the  right  of  as- 
sociation is  much  more  fettered  by  legal 
restrictions,  and  in  which,  accoraingly, 
joint-stock  associations  are  not  compa- 
rable in  number  or  variety  to  those  of 
New  England.  Mr.  Carey  adds,  "  A 
careiul  examination  of  the  systems  of 
the  several  states,  can  scarcely,  we 
think,  fail  to  convince  the  reader  of 
the  advantage  resulting  from  permit- 
ting men  to  determine  among  them- 
selves the  terms  upon  which  they  will 
associate,  and  allowing  the  associations 
that  mav  be  formed  to  contract  with 
the  public  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
they  will  trade  together,  whether  of 
the  limited  or  unlimited  liability  of  the 
partners."  This  principle  has  been 
adopted  as  the  foundation  of  all  recent 
English  legislation  on  the  subject. 


I  8.  I  proceed  to  the  tnljeGl  ofli^ 
solvency  tiaws. 

Good  laws  on  this^  sabject  sn  ifr 
portant,  first  and  princiiMdly,  on  tb 
score  of  public  morals ;  which  an  « 
no  point  more  under  the  influence  fl( 
the  law,  for  good  and  evil,  than  in  i 
matter  belonging  so  pre-eminently  to 
the  province  of  law  as  the  preserrstki 
of  pecuniary  integrity.  But  the  nb- 
ject  is  also,  in  a  merely  economicil 
point  of  view,  of  great  importance. 
First,  because  the  economical  veil- 
being  of  a  people,  and  of  mankind,  de- 
pends in  an  especial  manner  upon  their 
being  able  to  tmst  each  otner'e  en- 
gagements. Secondly,  because  ooecf 
the  risks,  or  expenses,  of  industiial 
operations  is  (he  risk  or  expense  d 
what  are  eommonly  called  bM  debtL 
and  every  saving  which  can  be  effisetod 
in  this  liability  is  a  diminution  of  ooit 
of  production ;  by  dispensing  with  n 
item  of  outlay  which  in  no  way  con- 
duces to  the  desired  end,  and  which 
must  be  paid  for  either  by  the  con- 
sumer of  the  commodity,  or  from  tin 
general  profits  of  capital,  according  ai 
the  burthen  is  pecnhar  or  general 

The  laws  and  practice  of  natioM 
on  this  subject  have  almost  alwtji 
been  in  extremes.  The  ancient  liwi 
of  most  countries  were  eJl  severitT  te 
the  debtor.  They  invested  the  cieJitor 
with  a  power  of  coercion,  more  or  lesi 
tyrannical,  which  he  might  use  against 
his  insolvent  debtor,  either  to  extort 
the  surrender  of  hidden  property,  or  to 
obtain  satisfaction  of  a  vindictive  cha- 
racter,  which  might  console  him  for 
the  non-payment  of  the  debt.  TWi 
arbitrary  power  has  extended,  in  swne 
countries,  to  making  the  insolvent 
debtor  serve  the  creditor  as  his  bUtp: 
in  which  plan  there  were  at  least  §ra» 
grains  of  common  sense,  since  it  mi^t 
possibly  be  regarded  as  a  scheme  for 
making  him  work  out  the  debt  bf  bit 
labour.  In  England,  the  coercion  m- 
sumed  the  milder  form  of  ordinarr  i3>- 
prisonment.  The  one  and  the  otb* 
were  the  barbarous  expedientj  of  i 
rude  age,  repugnant  to  justice  u  wl 
as  to  numanity.  Unfortunately  tk 
reform  of  them,  like  that  of  the  criBH 
na)  law  generally,  has  been  takes  ii 
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I  «n  affair  of  hnnumitj  only,  not 
oe:  and  the  modish  humanity 
present  time,  which  is  essen- 
thing  of  one  idea,  has  in  this 
»ther  cases,  gone  into  a  violent 
I  against  the  ancient  severity, 
ght  ahnost  be  supposed  to  see 
fact  of  having  lost  or  squan- 
>ther  people's  property,  a  peon- 
ie  to  indulgence.  Everything 
vw  which  attached  disagreeable 
lenoes  to  that  fact,  was  ^adu- 
laxed,  or  entirely  got  nd  of: 
le  demoralizing  effects  of  this 
lecame  so  evident  as  to  deter- 
by  more  recent  legislation,  a 
7  though  very  insufficient  move- 
1  the  reverse  direction, 
bdulgence  of  the  laws  to  those 
ve  made  themselves  unable  to 
eir  just  debts,  is  usually  de- 
on  the  plea  that  the  sole  object 
law  should  be,  in  case  of  insol- 
Dot  to  coerce  the  person  of  the 
but  to  ^et  at  his  property,  and 
ite  it  fairly  among  the  creditors, 
ng  that  this  is  and  ought  to  be 
B  object,  the  mitigation  of  the 
I  in  the  first  instance  carried  so 
0  sacrifice  that  object.  Impri- 
t  at  the  discretion  of  a  creditor 
illy  a  powerful  engine  for  ex- 
j  from  the  debtor  any  property 
ne  had  concealed  or  otherwise 
way  with :  and  it  remains  to  be 
by  experience  whether,  in  de- 
creditors  of  this  instrument, 
,  even  as  last  amended,  has  fur- 
them  with  a  sufficient  equiva- 
3ut  the  doctrine,  that  the  law 
le  all  that  ought  to  be  expected 
when  it  has  put  the  creditors 
)ssion  of  the  property  of  an  in- 
is  in  itself  a  totally  inadmis- 
iece  of  spurious  humanity.  It 
usinesB  or  law  to  prevent  wrong- 
md  not  simply  to  patch  up  the 
lences  of  it  when  it  has  oeen 
ted.  The  law  is  bound  to  take 
it  insolvency  shall  not  be  a  good 
ry  speculation ;  that  men  shall 
re  the  privilege  of  hazarding 
eople's  property  without  their 
Ige  or  consent,  taking  the  profits 
enterprise  if  it  is  successful, 
t  fiaiia,  throwing  the  loes  upon  I 


the  rightftil  ownem;  and  that  tiiej 
shall  not  find  it  answer  to  make  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  their  just  debts, 
by  spending  the  money  of  tneir  oredi- 
tors  ^  in  personal  indulgence.  It  is 
admitted  that  what  is  tecnnicallv  called 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  the  false  pre- 
tence of  inability  to  pay,  is,  wnen 
detected,  properly  subject  to  punish- 
ment. But  does  it  follow  that  insol- 
yency  is  not  the  consequence  of  mis- 
conduct because  the  inability  to  pay 
may  be  real  ?  If  a  man  has  been  a 
spendthrift,  or  a  gambler,  with  property 
on  which  his  creditors  had  a  prior 
claim,  shall  he  pass  scot-free  because 
the  mischief  is  consummated  and  the 
money  gone  ?  Is  there  any  very  mate- 
rial difference  in  point  of  morality 
between  this  conduct,  and  those  other 
kinds  of  dishonesty  which  go  by  the 
names  of  fraud  and  embezzlement? 

Such  cases  are  not  a  minority,  but 
a  large  majoritv  among  insolvencies. 
The  statistics  of  bankruptcy  prove  the 
fact.  "  By  far  the  greater  part  of  all 
insolvencies  arise  from  notorious  mis- 
conduct ;  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
solvent Debtors  Court  and  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  will  prove  it.  Ex- 
cessive and  unjustifiable  overtrading 
or  most  absurd  speculation  in  com- 
modities, merely  because  the  poor  spe- 
culator '  thought  they  would  get  up,' 
but  why  he  thought  so  he  cannot  tell ; 
speculation  in  hops,  in  tea,  in  silk,  in 
com — things  with  which  he  is  alto- 
^ther  unacquainted ;  wild  and  absurd 
investments  in  foreign  funds,  or  in 
joint-stocks;  these  are  among  the 
most  innocent  causes  of  bankruptcy.*'* 
The  experienced  and  intelligent  writer 
from  whom  I  quote,  corroborates  his 
assertion  by  the  testimony  of  several 
of  the  official  assignees  of  the  Bank- 
raptoy  Court.  One  of  them  says^ 
'*  As  far  as  I  can  collect  from  toe 
books  and  documents  famished  by  the 
bankmpts,  it  seems  to  me  that''  in 
the  whole  number  of  cases  which 
occurred  daring  a  given  time  in  the 
court  to  which  he  was  attached, 
''fourteen  have  been  ruined  by  spe- 

*  From  a  volume  pabliahod  in  1846,  e&* 
titled,  Credit  the  Life  of  Commeree^  hj  Mr 
J.  H.SmotL 
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onlatfiosifl  in  things  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted ;  three  by  neglect- 
ing book-keeping;  ten  by  tradinff 
beyond  their  capital  and  means,  and 
the  consequent  loss  and  expense  of 
accommodation-bills ;  forty-nine  by  ex- 
pending more  than  they  could  rea- 
sonably hope  their  profits  would  be, 
though  theur  business  yielded  a  fair 
retnm ;  none  by  any  general  distress, 
or  the  falling  ofif  of  any  particular 
branch  of  trade.'*  Anotner  of  these 
officers  says  that,  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  *'  fifty-two  cases  of 
bfmkruptcy  have  come  under  my  care. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  thirty-two  of 
these  have  arisen  from  an  imprudent 
expenditure,  and  five  partly  from  that 
cause,  and  partly  from  a  pressure  on 
the  business  in  which  the  bankrupts 
were  employed.  Fifteen  I  attribute 
to  improvident  speculations,  combined 
in  many  instances  with  an  extravagant 
mode  of  life." 

To  these  citations  the  author  adds 
the  following  statements  from  his  i>er- 
sonal  means  of  knowledge.  "Many 
insolvencies  are  produced  by  trades- 
men's indolence ;  they  keep  no  books, 
or  at  least  imperfect  ones,  which  they 
never  balance ;  they  never  take  stock ; 
they  employ  servants,  if  their  trade 
be  extensive,  whom  they  are  too  in- 
dolent even  to  supervise,  and  then 
become  insolvent.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  one-half  of  all  the  persons 
engaged  in  trade,  even  in  London, 
never  take  stock  at  all :  they  go  on 
year  after  year  without  knowing  how 
their  affairs  stand,  and  at  last,  like  the 
child  at  school,  they  find  to  their  sur- 
prise, but  one  halfpenny  left  in  their 
pocket.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not 
ftne-fourth  of  all  the  persons  in  the 
provinces,  either  manufacturers,  trades- 
men, or  farmers,  ever  take  stock ;  nor 
in  fact  does  one-half  of  them  ever  keep 
accpunt-books,  deserving  any  other 
nanvo  than  memorandum-books.  I 
know  sufficient  of  the  concerns  of 
five  hundred  small  tradesmen  in  the 
provinces,  to  be  enabled  to  say,  that 
not  one-fifth  of  them  ever  take  stock, 
or  keep  even  the  most  ordinary  ac- 
counts. I  am  prepared  to  say  of  such 
tradesmen,     fi:^m    carefully-prepared 


tables,  giving  every  adTMitage  whni 
there  has  been  any  doubt  as  to  tti 
causes  of  their  inaolTency,  that  ivfam 
nine  happen  from  extravaganoe  or 
dishonesty,  one''  at  most  ''may  h 
referred  to  misfortune  alone."  * 

Is  it  rational  to  expect  among  Iki 
trading  classes  any  high  senss  d 
justice,  honour,  or  inte^ty,  if  the  kw 
enables  men  who  act  in  this  manBti 
to  shnffle  off  the  oonsequenoes  of  ihm 
misconduct  upon  those  who  haft  bea 
so  unfcHrtunate  as  to  trust  them ;  ad 
practically  proclaims  that  it  loob 
upon  insolvency  thus  raodnoad,  ai 
a  "  misfortune,**  not  an  onenoe? 

It  is,  of  course,  not  denied,  that» 
solvencies  do  arise  from  causes  beyosd 
the  control  of  the  debtor,  and  th^  ii 
manv  more  cases,  his  culpabiUty  iiBOl 
of  a  nigh  order ;  and  the  law  on^  t» 
make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  soeh 
cases,  but  not  without  a  searching  ia> 
vestigation ;  nor  should  the  case  etei 
be  let  go  without  having  asoMtained, 
in  the  most  complete  manner  pncli- 
cable,  not  the  fact  of  insolvency  only, 
but  the  cause  of  it.  To  have  ben 
trusted  with  money  or  money's  math, 
and  to  have  lost  or  spent  it,  is  primi 
facie  evidence  of  something  wrong: 
and  it  is  not  for  the  creditor  to  proie, 
which  he  cannot  do  in  one  case  out  fi 
ten,  that  there  has  been  criminality, 
but  for  the  debtor  to  rebut  the  pre- 
simiption,  by  laying  open  the  wb-.^ 
state  of  his  affairs,  and  showing  either 
that  there  has  been  no  misconduct,  or 
that  the  misconduct  has  been  of  u 
excusable  kind.  If  he  fail  in  this,  he 
ougnt  never  to  be  dismissed  without  s 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  degrw 
of  blame  which  seems  justly  impotable 
to  him ;  which  punishment,  howeveii 
might  be  shortened  or  mitigated  in 
proportion  as  he  appeared  likel?  tv 
exert  himself  in  repairing  the  injurr 
done. 

It  is  a  common  argument  with  those 
who  approve  a  relaxed  system  of  in- 
solvency laws,  that  credit,  except  io 
the  ^at  operations  of  commerce,  ii 
an  evil ;  and  that  to  deprive  crediton 
of  legal  redress  is  a  judicious  means  J 
preventing  credit  from  being  ^fca 
•Pp. 
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lliat  which  ib  giTen  hj  retail  dealers 
to  nnprodnctive  conimners  is,  no 
dkmbt,  to  the  excess  to  which  it  is  car- 
ried, a  considerable  eyiL  This,  how« 
ever,  is  only  true  of  large,  and  espe- 
cially of  long,  credits;  for  there  is 
ctedit  wheneyer  goods  are  not  paid  for 
before  they  quit  the  shop,  or,  at  least, 
the  custody  of  the  seller;  and  there 
would  be  much  inconyenience  in  pnt> 
ting  an  end  to  this  sort  of  credit.  But 
a  large  proportion  of  the  debts  on 
which  insolvency  laws  take  effect,  are 
ihoee  due  by  small  tradesmen  to  the 
dealers  who  supply  them :  and  on  no 
olass  of  debts  does  the  demoralization 
occasioned  by  a  bad  state  of  the  law, 
operate  more  perniciously.  These  are 
oommeroial  credits,  wmcb  no  one 
wishes  to  see  curtailed;  theitr  existence 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  general 
induBtiy  of  the  country,  and  to  numbers 
of  honest,  well-conducted  persons  of 
mall  means,  to  whom  it  would  be  a 
great  injury  that  they  should  be  pre- 
•vented  from  obtaining  the  accommo- 
datiiHi  they  need,^  and  would  not  abuse, 
tiuoagh  the  omission  of  the  law  to 
proyide  just  remedies  against  dishonest 
cr  reckless  borrowers. 

Bat  though  it  were  gpranted  that 
retail  transactions,  on  any  footing  but 
ttat  of  read^  money  payment,  are  an 
•yil,  and  their  entire  suppression  a  fit 
dgect  for  legislation  to   aim  at;    a 
wone  mode  of  compassing  that  object 
oonld  icarcely  be  invented,  than  to 
permit  those  who  have  been  trusted  by 
oUiers  to  cheat  and  rob  them  with  im- 
punity.   The  law  does  not  generally 
select  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the  ap- 
propriate instrument  for  inflicting  chas- 
tisement on  the  comparatively  inno- 
cent :  when  it  seeks  to  discourage  any 
oooree  of  action,  it  does  so  bv  applying 
inducements  of  its  own,  not  by  outlaw- 
ing those  who  act  in  the  manner  it 
deems  objectionable,  and  letting  loose 
the  predatory  instincts  of  the  worthless 
part  of  mankind  to  feed  upon  them.  If 
a  man  has  committed  murder,  the  law 
iMyw^™"*  him  to  death ;  but  it  does 
not  promise  impunity  to  anybody  who 
BMy  idll  him  for  the  sake  of  taking  his 
•pane.    The  offence  of  believing  an- 
atbar'f  word,  even  rashly,  is  not  so 


heinous  that,  for  the  sake  of  discourag- 
ing it,  the  spectacle  should  be  brought 
home  to  eveir  door,  of  triumphant  ras- 
cality, with  tne  law  on  its  side,  mock- 
ing tne  victims  it  has  made.  This 
pestilent  example  has  been  very  widely 
exhibited  since  the  relaxation  of  the 
insolvency  laws.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
that,  even  by  absolutely  depriving  cre- 
ditors of  all  legal  redress,  the  kind  of 
credit  which  is  considered  objection- 
I  able  would  really  be  very  much  checked. 
Bogues  and  swmdlers  are  still  an  ex- 
ception among  mankind,  and  people 
wul  go  on  trusting  each  other  s  pro< 
mises.  Large  dealers,  in  abundant 
business,  would  refuse  credit,  as  many 
of  them  already  do :  but  in  the  eager 
competition  of  a  great  town,  or  the  de- 
nenaent  position  of  a  village  shop- 
xeeper,  what  can  be  exj>ected  from  the 
tradesman  to  whom  a  single  customer 
is  of  importance,  the  beginner,  perhaps, 
who  is  striving  to  get  into  business? 
He  vdll  take  Uie  risk,  even  if  it  were 
still  greater ;  he  is  ruined  if  he  cannot 
sell  ms  goodsv  and  he  can  but  be  ruined 
if  he  is  defrauded.  Nor  does  it  avail 
to  say,  that  he  ought  to  make  proper 
inquiries,  and  ascertain  the  character 
of  those  to  whom  he  supplies  goods  on 
tnist.  In  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
cases  of  profligate  debtors  which  nave 
come  before  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  the 
swindler  had  been  able  to  give,  and 
had  given,  excellent  references.* 

*  The  following  eztraots  from  the  Frenoh 
Code  of  Commeroe,  (the  tranalfttion  ia  that 
of  Mr.  Fane,)  show  the  great  extent  to 
whioh  the  just  diatinotions  are  made,  uidthe 
proper  investigationa  provided  for,  by  French 
law.  TIm  word  ftcm^iMroKte,  whioh  can  only 
be  translated  by  bankntptqy,  ia,  however, 
confined  in  France  to  eulpcMt  inaolvenoj, 
whioh  ia  diatingoiahed  into  rimpU  bank- 
ropto^  and  fraudulent  bankmptcy.  The 
foflowing  are  oaaea  of  aimple  bankruptcy :~ 

"  Bvenr  inaohrent  who,  m  the  inve&gation 
of  hia  affiura,  ahall  appear  chargeable  with 
one  or  more  of  the  following  offences,  shall 
be  proceeded  againat  aa  a  aimple  bank- 


npt. 

^*  If  hia  houae  expenaea,  which  he  ia  bound 
to  enter  regolarly  in  a  day-book,  appear 
ezoesaive. 

If  he  haa  aj^t  eonaiderable  anma  at 
'  or  in  operationa  of  pure  hazard, 
f  it  ahall  appear  that  he  haa  borrowed 
largely,  or  reaold  merchandize  at  a  loaa,  or 
bek>w  the  current  price,  after  it  appeared  by 
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or  mTEurutmcBi  of  ttOTEBNiaxT  emowamo  oh 

THEOBIBB. 


I  1.  Fbom  the  necessarj  fanctions 
of  government,  and  the  efifects  produced 
on  the  economical  interests  of  society 
bj  their  good  or  ill  discharge,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  functions  which  belong  to 
what  I  hays  termed,  for  want  of  a 
better  designation,  the  optional  class ; 
those  which  are  sometimes  assumed  by 
gOTemments  and  sometimes  not,  and 
which  it  is  not  unanimously  admitted 
that  they  ought  to  exercise. 

Before  entering  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  question,  it  wUl^be  ad- 
visable to  clear  from  our  patUall  those 
cases,  in  which  govemmentHnterfer- 
ence  works  ill,  because  grounded  on 
false  ^ews  of  the  subject  interfered 
withjISuch  cases  have  no  connexion 
withlmy  theory  respecting  the  proper 
limits  of  interference.  There  are  some 
things  with  which  governments  ought 
not  to  meddle,  and  other  things  with 
which  they  ought ;  but  whether  right 
or  wrong  in  itself,  the  interference 
must  work  for  ill,  if  government,  not 

his  last  aooount-taking  that  his  debts  ex- 
ceeded his  assets  bj  one-half. 

"If  he  has  issued  negotiable  eeoorities 
to  three  times  the  amount  of  hia  ayail- 
able  assets,  aocording  to  his  last  aeeount- 
taking. 

**The  following  may  also  b«  proo«eded 
ngainst  as  simple  bankrupts : — 

**  He  who  has  not  declared  his  own  insol- 
TencT  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law: 

"  He  who  has  not  come  in  and  surrendered 
within  the  time  limited,  having  no  legitimate 
excuse  for  his  absence : 

"  He  who  either  produces  no  books  at  all, 
or  7>roduces  such  as  have  been  irregularly 
kept,  and  this  although  theirregularitiea  may 
not  indicate  fraud." 

The  penalty  for  "  simple  bankruptcy"  is 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  two  years.  The  fol- 
lowing are  oases  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
of  which  the  punishment  is  compulsory 
labonr  (the  galleys)  for  a  term : 

'*  If  he  has  attempted  to  account  for  his 
prcperty  by  fictitious  expenses  aud  losses, 
or  if  he  doep  not  fully  account  for  all  his 
netiptB}  ' 


understanding  the  subjeot  wUok  I 
meddles  with,  meddles  to  bnngateit 
a  result  which  would  be  misf&iMi 
We  will  therefore  begin  by  puntf  k 
review  various  fiUse  theonei^  inUk 
have  from  time  ta  time  fonned  te 
ground  of  acts  of  governmoit  mon  « 
less  economically  iiguiioiiB. 

Former  writers  on  political  eo 
have  found  it  needful  to  devote 
trouble  and  space  to  this  denaitmeiiil 
their  subject.  It  has  now  nappi^lis- 
come  possible,  at  least  in  our  on 
country,  greatly  to  abridge  this  pordf 
negative  part  of  our  discussions.  Tin 
false  theories  of  political  eooooi^ 
which  have  done  so  much  misdiirf  a 
times  past,  are  entirely  disoreditBi 
among  all  who  have  not  lagged  bsUad 
the  general  progress  of  opinion;  waH 
few  of  the  enactments  whidi  weie  onoi 
grounded  on  those  theories  still  help  to 
deform  the  statute-book.  As  the  pric- 
ciples  on  which  their  condemnatioB 
rests,  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  other 

"  If  he  has  frttmdolentlj  concealed  taj 
sum  of  mone^  or  any  debt  due  to  hia,  at 
any  merchandize  or  other  moveablM  t 

"  K  he  has  made  fraudulent  aalea  or  fifia 
of  his  property : 

'*  If  he  has  allovred  flotitio«s  debts  to  bt 
proved  against  his  estate : 

"If  he   has   been    entrusted   witk  pro* 
perty,    either   merely    to    keep,    or  «J'>^ 
special  directions    ai  to  its  nee,   and  kw   I 
neverthelera    rpnTopriatad    it   to  kit  evi 
use: 

"  If  he  has  pnro'uased  real  propMtf  ii  • 
borrowed  name : 

**  If  he  ha^  concealed  his  books. 

"The  foUowhig  may  also  be  pncetiei 
agninst  in  a  similar  way  : — 

"He  who  has  not  kept  books,  or  mY.cn 
books  shall  not  exhibit  his  real  situatioo  m 
regards  his  debts  and  credits. 

"He  who,  having  obtained  a  proteca* 
(gauf-conduit),  shall  not  have  duly  »'• 
tended." 

These  various  provisious  relate  ooij  •» 
commercial  insolvency.  The  laws  In  r«^^ 
to  ordUiary  debts  are  considerablv  ooei 
rigorous  to  the  debtor. 
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parte  of  thli  treatiM,  we  may  bera 
content  ooneWefl  with  a  few  brief  in- 
dioationa.  — 

_  Of  these  false  theories,  the  most 
iKytable  is  the  dootrine  of  F^tectibn  to 
Native  Inttustry;  a  phrase  meaning 
the  prohibition,~iirthe  disconragement 
hy  heavy  duties,  of  such  fcnrei^  com- 
moditieB  as  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
dooed  at  home.  If  the  theory  involved 
fai  this  system  had  been  correct,  the 
practical  conclusions  grounded  on  it 
would  not  have  been  unreasonable. 
^Hie  theory  was,  that  to  buy  things 

rluced  at  home  was  a  national  bene- 
and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
commodities,  generalljr  a  national  loss. 
It  being  at  the  same  time  evident  that 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  to  buy 
fioreign  commodities  in  preference  to 
domestic  whenever  they  are  either 
dwaper  or  better,  the  interest  of  the 
^DOQSumer  appeared  in  this  respect  to 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest  ;^  he 
was  certain,  if  left  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, to  do  what  according  to  the 
theoiy  vras  injurious  to  the  public. 

It  was  shown,  however,  in  our 
MfSlysis  of  the  efifects  of  international 
trade,  as  it  had  been  often  shown  by 
former  writers,  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodities,  in  the  common 
course  of  traffic,  never  takes  place,  ex- 
cept when  it  is,  economically  speaking, 
a  national  good,  by  causing  the  same 
amount  of  commodities  to  be  obtained 
at  a  smaller  cost  of  labour  and  capital 
to  the  country..  To  prohibit,  therefore, 
this  importation,  or  impose  duties 
which  prevent  it,  is  to  render  the  labour 
and  capital  of  the  country  less  efficient 
in  production  than  they  would  other- 
wise be ;  and  compel  a  waste,  of  the 
d^erende  between  the  labour  and 
capital  necessary  for  the  home  produc- 
tion of  the  commodity,  and  that  which 
18  required  for  producing  the  things 
with  which  it  can  be  purchased  from 
abroad.  The  amount  of  national  loss 
thus  occasioned  is  measured  by  the 
excess  of  the  price  at  which  the  com- 
moditv  is  produced,  over  that  at  which 
it  could  be  imported.  In  the  case  of 
manufactured  goods,  the  whole  diffe- 
rence between  Ibe  two  prices  is  ab- 
Mrbe4  in  indenmifying  the  producen 


for  waste  of  labour,  or  of  tho  <»pital 
which  supports  that  labour.  Tliose 
who  are  supposed  to  be  benefited, 
namely  the  makers  of  the  protected 
articles,  (unless  they  form  an  exclusive 
company,  and  have  a  monopoly  against 
their  own  oountiymen  as  virell  as 
against  foreigners,)  do  not  obtain 
higher  profits  than  other  people.  All 
is  sheer  loss,  to  the  country  as  well  as 
to  the  consumer.  When  the  protected 
article  is  a  product  of  agriculture — ^the 
waste  of  labour  not  being  incurred  on 
the  whole  produce,  but  onlv  on  what 
may  be  called  the  last  instalment  of  it 
— the  extra  price  is  only  in  part  an 
indemnity  for  waste,  the  remainder 
being  a  tax  paid  to  the  landlords. 

The  restrictive  and  prohibitory 
policv  was  originally  funded  on  what 
IS  caUed  the  Mercantile  System,  which 
representing  the  advantage  of  foreign 
trade  to  consist  solely  in  bringing 
money  into  the  country,  gave  artincisu 
encouragement  to  exportation  of  goods, 
and  discountenanced  their  importation. 
The  only  exceptions  to  the  system 
were  those  required  by  the  system 
itself.  The  materials  and  instruments 
of  production  were  the  subjects  of  a 
contrary  policy,  directed  however  to 
the  same  end;  they  were  freely  im- 
ported, and  not  permitted  to  lie  ex- 
ported, in  order  that  manufacturers, 
bein^  more  cheaply  supplied  with  the 
requisites  of  manufacture,  might  be 
able  to  sell  cheaper,  and  therefore  to 
export  more  largely.  For  a  similar 
reason,  importation  was  allowed  and 
even  favoured,  when  confined  to  the 
productions  of  countries  which  were 
supposed  to  take  from  the  country  still 
more  than  it  took  from  them,  thus  en- 
riching it  by  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade.  As  part  of  the  same  system, 
colonies  were  founded,  for  the  supposed 
advantage  of  compelUng  them  to  buy 
our  commodities,  or  at  all  events  not 
to  buy  those  of  any  other  country :  in 
return  for  which  restriction,  we  were 
generally  willing  to  come  under  an 
equivalent  obligation  with  respect  to 
the  staple  productions  of  the  colonists. 
The  consequences  of  the  theory  were 
pushed  so  liar,  that  it  was  not  unusual 
even  to  give  bountiei  on  exportation, 
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and  induce  foreignen  to  haj  from  us 
rather  than  from  odier  comitriesy  by  a 
cheapness  which  we  artificially  pro- 
duced, by  paying  part  of  the  pnce  for 
them  oat  of  onr  own  taxes.  This  is  a 
stretch  beyond  the  point  ^et  reached 
fay  any  private  tradesman  in  his  com- 

r)tition  for  bnainess.  No  shopkeeper, 
should  think,  ever  made  a  practice  of 
bribing  customers  by  selling  goods  to 
them  at  a  permanent  loss,  making  it 
up  to  himself  from  other  funds  in  his 
possession. 

The  j^rinciple  of  the  Mercantile 
Theory  is  now  gi^en  up  even  by 
writers  and  goyemments  who  stiU 
ding  to  the  restrictive  system.  What- 
ever hold  that  system  has  over  men's 
minds,  independently  of  the  private 
interests  exposed  to  real  or  appre- 
hended loss  by  its  abandonment,  is 
derived  from  fallacies  other  than  the 
old  notion  of  the  benefits  of  heaping 
up  money  in  the  conntiy.  The  most 
enective  of  these  is  the  specious  plea 
of  employing  our  own  countrymen  and 
our  national  industry,  instead  of  feed- 
ing and  supporting  the  industry  of 
■8.    Th<  --     - 


countries  to  make  soms  ooini|Ksi|   It:  i 
relaxation  of  their  own  restrictm^ff    ^ 


_Der8.  I'he  answer  to  this,  from 
the  ^principles  laid  down  in  former 
chapters,  is  evident.  Without  revert- 
ing to  the  frindamental  theorem  dia- 
cussed  in  an  early  part  of  the  present 
treatise,*  respecting  the  nature  and 
sources  of  employment  for  labour,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  what  has  usually  been 
said  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade, 
that  the  alternative  is  not  between  em- 
ploying our  own  people  and  foreigners, 
but  batween  employing  one  class  and 
another  of  our  own  people.  The  im- 
ported commodity  is  always  paid  for, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  produce 
of  our  own  industry:  that  industiy 
being,  at  the  same  time,  rendered 
more  productive,  since,  with  the  same 
labour  and  outlay,  we  are  enabled  to 
possess  ourselves  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  article.  Those  who  have  not 
well  considered  the  subject  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  our  exporting  an  equiva- 
lent in  our  own  proouce,  for  the  foreign 
articles  we  consume,  depends  on  con- 
tingencies— on  the  consent  of  foreign 
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on  the  question  whether  tluw  iii 
whom  we  buy  are  mduced  bydnk^^i 
cumstance  to  buy  more  fimai;iil 
that,  if  thesa  things,  or  thingie^ 
lent  to  them,  do  not  hi^p6n,tli*  W 
ment  must  be  made  in  mmj.  M( 
in  the  first  place,  there  it  ulSif 
more  olgectionable  in  a  mwjW 
ment  than  in  payment  by  aajA 
medium,  if  the  state  of  tlie  wM 
makes  it  the  most  advantageooi » 
mittance ;  and  the  money  itadf  M 
first  acquired,  and  would  again  bi» 
nlenished,  by  the  export  of  an  effl* 
lent  value  of  our  own  prodnctL  fii 
in  the  next  place,  a  veiy  abaii  inm 
of  paying  in  money  woold  ao  k« 
prices  as  either  to  stops  part  of  lb 
importation,  or  raise  up  a  foreigii^yL 
maud  for  our  produce,  siifficienttoiV 
for  the  imports.     I  grant  that  thii  • 
turbance  of  the  equation  of  into* 
tional  demand  vTould  be  in  lonBll'Bii 
gree  to  our  disadvantage,  in  1b|^    m 
chase  of  other  imported  artifdM)  m    ^ 
that  a  country  wnich  pioluliiti  >■*    f^ 
foreign    commodities,    does,  eiKt^ 
paribuif  obtain  those  which  it  dM  fit 
not  prohibit,  at  a  less  price  than  I 
would  otherwise  have  to  pay.  To* 
press  the  same  thing  in  other  voriil 
a  country  which  destroys  or  iiKi^ 
altogether  certain  branches  ot  f(B^ 
trade,  thereby  annihilating  a  geww  ^i 
gain  to  the  world,  which  would  il  Ja 
shared  in  some  proportion  bet^ 
itself  and    othei   countries— does,  ■ 
some  circumstances,  draw  to  itself  ^ 
the  expense  of   foreigners,  a  lafPJ 
share  than  would  else  belong  to  >t  a 
the  gain  arising  fipom  that  portions 
its  foreign  trade  which  it  suffen* 
subsist.    But  even  this  it  can  only" 
enabled  to  do,   if  foreigners  do  ^ 
maintain  equivalent  prombitioofl  or^ 
strictions  against  its  conomodities.  tt 
any  case,  the  justice  or  expedieo^ 
destroying  one  of  two  gains,  in  oiwj 
to  engross  a  rather  larger  share  of  v 
other,  does  not  require  much  di«^ 
sion :  the  gain,  too,  which  is  destrc^ 
being,  in  proportion  to  the  magnit» 
of  the  transactions,  the  larger  of  w 
two^  finoa  it  is  the  one  whidicaFw    t; 
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Ut  to  Hmid,  11  wapfitmdi  to  Mok  bj 
pmferenoe. 

Defeated  m  a  jB^eneral  theoiy,  the 
notooti<»iiit  doctrine  findi  flapport  in 
•ome  particalar  cases,  from  considera- 
tknu  whicb,  when  really  in  point,  in- 
toIto  sreater  interests  than  mere  saT- 
ing  of  laboor ;  the  interests  of  national 
inmnatonce  and  of  national  defence. 
'Die  discussions  on  the  Com^  Laws 
h»,y  fitmiliarized  eveiybody  with  the 
plea,  that  we  onght  to  oe  independent 
of  foreigners  for  the  food  of  the 
people ;  and  the  Navigation  Laws 
w«re  g^unded,  in  theorv  and  profes- 
Mon,  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
"mupery  of  seamen"  for  the  na^. 
On  this  last  subject  I  at  once  admit, 
that  the  object  is  worth  the  sacrifice  ; 
and  that  a  countiy  exposed  to  invasion 
bj  sea,  if  it  cannot  otherwise  have  suf- 
ftdent  ships  and  sailors  of  its  own  to 
MOore  the  means  of  manning  on  an 
mergency  an  adequate  tieet,  is  quite 
light  in  obtaining  those  means,  even 
■t  an  economical  sacrifice  in  point  of 
oheaoness  of  transport.  When  the 
Engush  navigatiim  laws  were  enacted. 
Uie  l>ntch,  from  their  maritime  skill 
ind  their  low  rate  of  profit  at  home, 
were  able  to  cany  for  other  nations, 
England  included,  at  cheaper  rates 
than  those  nations  could  cany  for 
themselves:  which  placed  all  other 
countries  at  a  great  comparative  dis- 
advantage in  obtaining  experienced 
■eamen  for  their  ships  of  war.  The 
Kavigation  Laws,  bpr  which  this  de- 
ficiency was  remedied,  and  at  the 
■sine  time  a  Uow  struck  against  the 
maritime  power  of  a  nation  with  which 
England  was  then  frequently  engaged 
in  hostilities,  were  probably,  though 
economically  disadvantageous,  politi- 
cally expedient.  But  EngUsh  ships  and 
■ailors  can  now  navigate  as  cheaply  as 
those  of  any  other  countiy ;  maintain- 
ing at  least  an  e^ual  comjpetition  with 
the  other  maritime  nations  even  in 
their  own  trade.  The  ends  which  may 
once  have  justified  Navigation  Laws, 
require  them  no  longer,  and  afforded 
BO  reason  for  maintaining  this  in- 
vidious exception  to  the  general  rule 
tf  free  trade. 

With  regard  to  snbBistence,  the  plea 


of  the  Protectionists  has  been  so  oIUb 
and  so  triumphantly  met,  that  it  re- 
quires little  notice  here.  That  countiy 
is  the  most  steadily  as  well  as  the 
most  abundantly  supplied  with  food, 
which  draws  its  Bui>plies  from  the 
largest  surface.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
found  a  general  system  of  policy  on  so 
improbable  a  danger  as  that  of  being 
at  war  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  at  once;  or  to  supoose  that, 
even  if  inferior  at  sea,  a  whole  country 
could  be  blockaded  like  a  town,  or  that 
the  growers  of  food  in  other  countries 
would  not  be  as  anxious  not  to  lose  an 
advantageous  market  as  we  should  be 
not  to  oe  deprived  or  their  com.  On 
the  subject,  however,  of  subsistence, 
there  is  one  point  which  deserves  more 
especial  oousideratiou.  Li  cases  of 
actual  or  apprehended  scarcity,  many 
countries  of  Europe  are  accustomed  to 
stop  the  exportation  of  food.  Is  this, 
or  not,  sound  })olicy?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  present  state  of 
international  morality,  a  people  can- 
not, any  more  than  an  individual,  bo 
blamed  for  not  starving  itself  to  feed 
others.  But  if  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  to  mankind  on  the  whole,  were 
the  end  aimed  at  in  the  maxims  oi 
international  conduct,  such  collective 
churlishness  would  certainly  be  con- 
demned b^  them.  Suppose  that  in 
ordinaiy  circumstances  the  trade  in 
food  were  perfectiy  free,  so  that  the 
price  in  one  country  could  not  habitu- 
ally exceed  that  in  any  other  by  more 
than  the  cost  of  carriage,  together  with 
a  moderate  profit  to  the  importer.  A 
general  scarcity  ensues,  affecting  all 
countries,  but  in  unequal  degrees.  If 
the  ^rice  rose  in  one  country  more 
than  in  others,  it  would  be  a  proof  that 
in  that  country  the  scarcity  was  se- 
verest, and  that  by  permitting  food  to 
go  freely  thither  m>m  any  other  coun 
try,  it  would  be  spared  from  a  less 
urgent  necessity  to  relieve  a  greater. 
When  the  interests,  therefore,  of  all 
countries  are  considered,  fr-ee  exporta- 
tion is  desirable.  To  the  exporting 
country  considered  separately,  it  may, 
at  least  on  the  particular  occasion,  be 
an  inconvenience :  but  taking  into  ao- 
oount  that  the  oountry  whiw  is  now 
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the  awett  will  in  some  future  eeMon 
be  the  reoeiTer,  and  the  one  that  is 
benefited  by  the  freedom,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  even  to  the  appreheniion  of 
food-noten  it  might  be  made  apparent, 
that  in  such  caaei  they  shoma  do  to 
others  what  thej  would  wiih  done  to 
themselYes. 

In  countries  in  which  the  system  of 
Protection  is  declining,  but  not  yet 
wholly  given  up,  snch  as  the  United 
States,^  a  doctrine  has  come  into  notice 
which  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
free  trade  and  restriction,  namely,  that 
protection  for  protection's  sake  is  im- 
pro^r,  bnt  that  there  is  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  haying  as  mnch  protec- 
tion as  may  incidentally  result  from  s 
tariff  framed  solely  for  reyenne.  Eyen 
in  England,  regret  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed that  a  *' moderate  fixed  duty'* 
was  not  preserved  on  com,  on  account 
of  the  revenue  it  would  yield.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  the  general 
impolicy  of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  this  doctrine  overiooks  the  fact, 
that  revenue  is  received  onlv  on  the 
quantity  imported,  but  that  tde  tax  is 
paid  on  the  entire  quantity  consumed. 
To  make  the  public  pay  much  that  the 
treasury  may  receive  a  little,  is  not  an 
eligible  mode  of  obtaining  a  revenue. 
In  the  case  of  manufactured  articles 
the  doctrine  involves  a  palpable  incon- 
sistency. The  object  of  the  duty  as  a 
means  of  revenue,  is  inconsistent  with 
its  afibrding,  even  incidentally,  any 
protection.  It  can  only  operate  as 
protection  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  im- 
portation ;  and  to  whatever  degree  it 
prevents  importation,  it  afibrds  no 
ze^nue. 

\jrhe  only  case  in  which,  on  mere 
principles  of  political  economv,  pro- 
tecting duties  can  be  defensible,  is 
when  they  are  imposed  temporarily 
(especially  in  a  young  and  rising  na- 
tion) in  hopeu  of  naturalizing  a  foreign 
industry,  in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  countryr\  The 
superiority  of  one  country  over  another 
in  a  branch  of  production,  often  arises 
only  from  having  begun  it  sooner. 
There  may  be  no  inherent  advantage 
on  one  part,  or  disadvantage  on  the 
other,  bat  only  a  present  superiority  of 
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aoqnired    skill  and    ezperieooe.  I 
ooontry  which  has  this  skill  uQ  mt 
perience  yet  to  acquire,  may  in  othr 
respects  be  better  adapted  to  the  p 
duction  than  those  which  wereeiar 
in  the  field :  and  besides,  it  ib  a  jii 
remark  of  Mr.  Bae,  that  nothing  Ml 
greater  tendency  to  promote  impn» 
ments  in  any  branch  of  prodnctioD,Afl 
its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  oooditiai  _ 
But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  idt   "* 
viduaUi  should,  at  their  own  riilir    ^ 
rather  to  their  certain  loMjintrodmi"" 
a    new  manufacture,  and  hear  Al  ^ 
burthen  of  carrying  it  on  nntfl  4l    ^ 
producers  have  been  educated  i?  *   ? 
the  level  of  those  with  whom  thep   ^ 
cesses  are  traditional    A  protocaf   r 
duty,  continued  for  a  reasonable  ti^P? 
will  sometimes  be  the  least  ipooi* 
nient  mode  in  which  the  natioDea 
tax  itself  for  the  support  of  aodii 
experiment.    But  the  protection  i^'^ 
be  confined  to  cases  in  which  thenii   ?| 
good  ground  of  assurance  that  the*   P 
austry  which  it   fosters  will  ate  • 
time  be  able  to  dispense  with  it;  it 
should  the  domestic  producen  ever  M 
allowed  to  expect  that  it  will  bee* 
tinned  to  them  beyond  the  time  v/f» 
sary  for  a  fair  trial  of  what  theym 
capable  of  accomplishing. 

The  only  writer  of  any  repntationt 
a  political  economist,  who  nowadhej 
to  the  Protectionist  doctrine,  M'.* 
C.  Carey,  rests  its  defence,  in  • 
economic  point  of  view,  prindpaUy  * 
two  reasons.  One  is,  the  great  u>M 
in  cost  of  carriage,  consequent  on  p' 
ducing  commodities  at  or  very  near  !• 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  c» 
sumed.  The  whole  of  the  cost  of  (* 
riage,  both  on  the  commoditiee  i» 
ported  and  on  those  exported  in  «■ 
change  for  them,  he  regards  ail 
direct  burthen  on  the  producers,  aij 
not,  as  is  obviously  the  truth,  on  w 
consumers.  On  whomsoever  it  fwj 
it  is,  without  doubt,  a  burthen  on  «• 
industry  of  the  world.  But  it  ia  * 
vious  (and  that  Mr.  Carey  doea  pa 
see  it,  is  one  of  the  many  aurprig 
things  in  his  book)  that  the  burtisl 
is  only  borne  for  a  more  than  eg 
valent  advantage.  If  the  commo^ 
if  bought  in  a  foreign  oountiy  w* 
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loe  in  fPite  of  the  donble 
«,  the  fact  proves  that, 

cost  may  be,  the  saving 
luction  outweighs  it,  and 
labour  of  the  countrv  is 
9etter  remunerated  than 
were  produced  at  home. 
^  is  a  natural  protecting 
ree  trade  has  no  power 
:  and  unless  America 
by  obtaining  hermanu- 
igh  the  medium  of  her 
}n,  than  she  loses  in  cost 
:he  capital  employed  in 
a  and  cotton  in  annually 
mtities  for  the  foreign 
1  turn  to  manufactures 
I  natmral  advantage  ai- 
de of  industry  in  which 
cost  of  carriage  to  pay, 
e  only  a  justification  for 
ind  merely  tentative  |)ro- 

expenses  of  production 
greatest  at  first,  U  may 

the  home  production, 
the  most  advantageous, 
ue  BO  until  after  a  certain 
cuniaiT  loss,  which  it  is 
3cted  that  nrivate  specn- 
iocur  in  order  that  their 
,y  be  benefited  by  their 
i  therefore  conceded  that 
intry,  a  temporary  pro- 
aay  sometimes  be  econo- 
iible ;  on  condition,  how- 
be  strictly  limited  in 
,  and  provision  be  made 

the  latter  part  of  its 
be  on  a  giudually  de- 
3.    Such  temporary  pro- 

the  same  nature  as  a 
should  be  governed  by 
ions. 

uing  argument  of  Mr. 
pport  of  the  economic 
"otectionism,  applies  only 

whose  exports  consist 
I  produce.  He  argues, 
e  of  this  description  they 
away  their  soil ;  the  dis- 
rs  not  giving  back  to  the 
intry,  as  home  consumers 
he  fertilizing  elements 
abstract  from  it.  This 
serves  attention,  on  ao- 

physical  truth  on  which 


it  is  founded ;  a  tmth  wUch  has  only 
lately  eome  to  be  understood,  but 
whicn  is  henceforth  destined  to  be  a 
permanent  element  in  the  thoughts  of 
stetesmen,  as  it  must  always  have 
been  in  the  destinies  of  nations.  To 
the  question  of  Protectionism,  how- 
ever, it  is  irrelevant.  That  the  im- 
mense ffrowth  of  raw  produce  in  Ame- 
rica to  oe  consumed  in  Europe,  is  pro- 
CTessively  exhausting  the  soil  of  the 
Eastern,  and  even  of  the  older  Western 
States,  and  that  both  are  already  fai 
less  productive  than  formerly,  is  cre- 
dible in  itself  even  if  no  one  bore  wit- 
ness to  it.  But  what  I  have  dready 
said  respecting  cost  of  carriage,  is  true 
also  of  the  cost  of  manuring.  Free 
trade  does  not  compel  Amenca  to  ex- 
port com ;  she  would  cease  to  do  so,  if 
it  ceased  to  be  to  her  advantage.  As, 
then,  she  would  not  persist  in  export- 
ing raw  produce  and  importing  manu- 
factures, any  longer  than  the  labour 
she  saved  by  doing  so,  exceeded  what 
the  carriage  cost  her ;  so,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  for  her  to  replace  in 
the  soil  the  elemente  of  fertility  which 
she  had  sent  away,  if  the  saving  in 
cost  of  production  were  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  carriage  and 
of  manure  together,  manure  would  be 
imported,  and  if  not,  the  export  of  com 
would  cease.  It  is  evident  that  one  of 
these  two  things  would  already  have 
taken  place,  if  there  had  not  been  near 
at  hand  a  constant  succession  of  new 
soils,  not  yet  exhausted  of  their  fer- 
tility, the  cultivation  of  wUch  enables 
her,  whether  judiciously  or  not,  to 
postpone  the  question  of  manure.  As 
soon  as  it  no  longer  answers  better  to 
break  up  new  soils  llian  to  manure 
the  old,  America  will  either  become  a 
regular  importer  of  manure,  or  wiU 
without  protecting  duties  grow  com 
for  herself  only,  and  manufacturing  for 
herself,  will  make  her  manure,  as 
Mr.  Carey  desires,  at  home.* 

•  To  thii  Mr.  Carey  would  rtply  (indeed, 
he  has  already  ao  replied  in  adnmoe),  that 
of  all  oommodities,  numore  it  the  least  sua- 
oeptible  of  being  conveyed  to  a  distanoo. 
Tnia  is  true  of  sewage,  and  of  stable  manure, 
but  not  true  of  the  innedients  to  which  those 
manorea  owe  their  emoienoy .  These,  on  the 
oontrary,  are  ehiaflj  rabatiuioea  oontaining 
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For  theM  obTioni  reaioni,  I 
Mr.  Career*!  economic  ar^umenti  for 
FMvtectionismtobetotalljinyftHd.  The 
economic,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  itrongest  point  of  his  case.  Ame- 
rican Protectionists  often  reason  ex- 
tremely ill,  but  it  is  an  injustice  to 
tiiem  to  suppose  that  their  Protec- 
tionist creea  rests  upon  nothing  su- 
perior to  an  economic  blunder:  many 
of  them  have  been  led  to  it  much  more 
bj  consideration  for  the  higher  inte- 
rests of  humanity,  than  by  purely  eco- 
nomio  reasons.  They,  and  Mr.  Carey 
at  their  head,  deem  it  a  necessary 
condition  of  human  imnrovement  that 
towns  should  abound ;  that  mep  should 
combine  their  labour,  by  means  of  in- 
terchange, with  near  neighbours — with 
people  of  pursuits,  capacities,  and 
mental  cultivation  different  from  their 
own,  sufficiently  close  at  hand  for  mu- 
tual sharpening  of  wits  and  enlarging 
of  ideas — rather  than  with  people  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  They 
believe  that  a  nation  all  engaged  in 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  pursuit 
— a  nation  all  agricultural — cannot  at- 
tain a  high  state  of  civilization  and 
culture.  And  for  this  there  is  a  great 
foundation  of  reason.  If  the  difficulty 
can  be  overcome,  the  United  States, 
with  their  free  institutions,  their  uni- 
versal schooling,  and  their  omnipresent 
press,  are  the  people  to  do  it ;  but 
whether  this  isipossible  or  not,  ia  still 
a  problem.  So  far,  however,  as  it  is 
an  object  to  check  the  excessive  dis- 
persion of  the  population,  Mr.  Wake- 
field has  pointed  out  a  better  way :  to 


^eat  fertilizing  power  in  small  bulk ;  8nb< 
*    "  •  thehi  •    '  •      - 

III  quantity,  and  hence  peeaiiarly 
tible  of  oeing  imported  ;  the  mineral  alkalie* 


stances  of  which 

a  small  quantity,  and  hence  peculiar! 


huiaan  body  requires  but 
'iarly  suscep- 


and  the  phosphates.  The  question,  indeed^ 
mainly  concerns  the  phosphates ;  for  of  the 
alkalies,  soda  is  procurable  eyerTwhere, 
while  potasa,  being  one  of  the  constituents 
of  granite  and  the  other  feldspathie  rocks, 
exists  In  many  subsoils,  by  whose  progressive 
decomposition  it  is  renewed ;  a  large  quan- 
tity also  being  brought  down  in  the  deposits 
of  rivers.  A s  for  the  phosphates,  they,  m  the 
very  convenient  form  of  pulverised  bones,  are 
a  regular  article  of  oommeree,  largely  im- 
ported into  England,  aa  they  are  sure  to  be 
into  any  countir  where  the  conditions  of 
industry  make  it  worth  wlula  to  paj  the 
prioa. 
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hold  ;  modify  the  existhig  metliod  rf  ii 
posing  of  the   unoccnpied  laiidi,  \§ 
raising  their  price ;  instead  of  lo«» 
ing  it»  or  giving  away  the  land  gnli^ 
tously,  as  ii  largely  done  ifaiot  Hi 
passing  of  the  Homestead  Aet    ft 
cut  the  knot  in  Mr.  Carey's  fiuUfl^lgf 
Protectionism,  it  would  be  neoanrf 
that  Ohio  and  Michigan  ihoaU  m 
protected   against    MassachiiMtti  ai 
well   as   a^inst    England :   far  Hi 
manufactones   of   New  T^glwwlt  ■* 
more  than  those  of  the  old  oooli}^ 
accomplish  his  desideratum  of  ha% 
ing  a  manufacturing  popolatioa  telh 
doors  of  the  Western  fanner.    Bosla 
and  New  York  do  not  supply  the  wyl 
of  local  towns  to  the  Western  PrairiM^ 
any  better  than  Manchester;  and  it  ■ 
as  difficult  to  get  back  IIm  maun 
from  the  one  place  as  from  the  odier. 
Tliere  is  only  one  part  of  the  he- 
tectionist  scheme  whicli  requins  aj 
further  notice :  its  policy  towards  €ib> 
nies,  and  foreign  dependencies;  thst 
of  compelling  them  to  trade  exdiMfsIf 
with  the  dominant  country.  A  ooataj 
which  thus  secures  to  itself  an  extra 
foreign  demand  for  its  oommoditia% 
undoubtedly  ^ves  itself  some  ad?aa* 
ta^e  in  the  distribution  of  the  genenl 

fams  of  the  commercial  world.  Sines, 
owever,  it  causes  the  indostiy  aiid 
capital  of  the  colony  to  be  diverted 
from  channels,  which  are  prored  to  be 
the  most  productive,  inasmuch  as  thej 
are  those  into  which  industry  and  d 
pital  spontaneously  tend  to  flow ;  there 
IS  a  loss,  on  the  whole,  to  the  prodo» 
tive  powers  of  the  world,  aud  tbe 
mother  country  does  not  gum  so  mndi 
as  she  makes  the  colony  lose.  U, 
therefore,  the  mother  country  nkm 
to  ficknowledge  any  reciprocity  of  ol»li- 
gation,  she  imposes  a  tribute  on  lb* 
colony  in  an  indirect  mode,  flTWily 
more  oppressive  and  injurious  than  the 
direct.  But  if,  with  a  more  equiubit 
spirit,^  she  submits  herself  to  cone 
spending  restrictions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colony,  the  result  of  the  i^bok 
transaction  is  the  ridiculous  one,  that 
each  party  loses  much,  in  order  thit 
the  other  may  gain  a  little. 


■f 


f  a.    Next  to  tU  sjBtmn  of  PraM 
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tto,  mmong  ndscliieTOiii  interferenoet 
with  the  spontaneous  course  of  indus- 
Irial  transactionB,  may  be  notioed  oer- 
tidn  interferences  'witn  contracts.  One 
iurtttnce  is  that  of  the  Usnry  Laws. 
Thme  ori^ated  in  a  reli^ons  pr^'n-^ 
dioe  against  receiTing  interest  on 
■Mmey,  derived  from  that  frnitfiil  sonroe 
«f  mischief  in  modem  Enrope,-  the  at- 
tempted adaptation  to  Chnstianity  of 
doctrines  and  precepts  drawn  from  the 
Jewish  law.  In  Mahomedan  nations 
liie  receiving  of  interest  is  formally  in- 
terdicted, and  rigidly  abstained  from ; 
and  Sismondi  has  noticed,  as  one 
amone  the  canses  of  the  industrial  in- 
feriority of  the  Catholic,  compared  with 
the  Protestant  parts  of  Europe,  that 
the  Catholic  church  in  the  Middle 
Ages  gave  its  sanction  to  the  same  pre- 
judice; which  subsists,  impaired  but 
not  destroved,  wherever  that  religion  is 
acknowleclged.  Where  law  or  con- 
•dentions  scruples  prevent  lending  at 
faiterest,  the  capital  which  belongs  to 
persons  not  in  business  is  lost  to  pro- 
dnctive  purposes,  or  can  be  applied  to 
Hkem.  only  m  peculiar  circumstances  of 
personal  connexion,  or  by  a  subterfuge, 
i  indostry  is  thus  limited  to  the  capital 
<  of  the  undertakers,  and  to  what  they 
=  ean  borrow  from  persons  not  bound  by 
tilie  same  laws  or  religion  as^  them- 
•elves.  In  Mussulman  countries  the 
bankers  and  money  dealers  are  either 
Hindoos,  Armenians,  or  Jews. 

In  more  improved  countries,  legisla- 
tion no  longer  discountenances  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  equivalent  for  money  lent ; 
Irat  it  has  everywhere  interfered  with 
the  free  agency  of  the  lender  and  bor- 
lower,  by  fixing  a  legal  limit  to  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  making  the  re- 
^ipt  of  more  than  the  appointed  maxi- 
mum a  penal  offence.  This  restriction, 
ongh  approved  bv  Adam  Smith,  has 
een  condemned  by  all  enlightened 
ersons  since  the  triumphant  onslaught 
made  upon  it  by  ^Bentham  in  his 
**  Letters  on  Usury  "  which  may  still 
he  referred  to  as  the  best  extant  writing 
on  the  subject. 

Legislators  may  enact  and  maintain 
Usnry  Laws  from  one  of  two  motives: 
Ideas  of  public  policy,  or  concern  for 
the  interest  of  the  parties  ia  tfaa  om^ 


tract ;  in  this  <Mwe,  of  one  party  only, 
the  borrower.  •  As  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  notion  may  possibly  be,  that  it  is 
for  the  general  good  that  interest 
should  be  low.  It  is  however  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  causes  which  in- 
fluence commercial  transactions,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  rate  of  interest  is  really 
made  lower  by  law,  than  it  would  bie 
made  by  the  spontaneous  play  of  supply 
and  demand;.  If  the  competition  of 
borrowers,  left  unrestrained,  would 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  six  per 
cent,  this  proves  that  at  five  there 
woCdd  be  a  greater  demand  for  loans, 
than  there  is  capital  in  the  market  to 
supply.  If  the  law  in  these  circum- 
stances'j^rmits  no  interest  beyond  five 
per  cen^  there  will  be  some  lenders, 
who  not  choosing  to  disobey  the  law, 
and  not  being  in  a  condition  to  employ 
their  capital  otherwise,  will  content 
themselves  with  the  legal  rate:  but 
others,  finding  that  in  a  season  of  press- 
ing demand,  more  may  be  made  of 
their  capital  by  other  means  than  they 
are  permitted  to  make  by  lending  i^ 
will  not  lend  it  at  all ;  and  the  toan- 
able  capital^  already  too  small  for  the 
demand,  will  be  still  further  dimi- 
nished. Of  the  disappointed  candi- 
dates there  will  be  manv  at  such 
periods,  who  must  have  their  neces- 
sities supplied  at  any  price,  and  these 
will  readily  find  a  thiid  section  ot 
lenders,  who  will  not  be  averse  to  join 
in  a  violation  of  the  law,  either  by  cir- 
cuitous transactions  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  fraud,  or  by  relying  on  the 
honour  of  the  borrower.  The  extra 
expense  of  the  roundabout  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  an  equivalent  for  the  risk 
of  non-payment  and  of  legal  penalties, 
must  be  paid  by  the  borrower,  over 
and  above  the  extra  interest  which 
would  have  been  required  of  him  by 
the  general  state  of  the  market.  The 
laws  which  were  intended  to  lower  the 
price  ^aid  by  him  for  pecuniary  accom- 
modation, end  thus  in  greatly  increasing 
it.  These  laws  have  also  a  directly 
demoralizing  tendency.  Eoiowing  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  an  illegal  pecu- 
niary transaction  between  two  persona, 
in  which  no  third  peiaon  is  involved,  so 
long  as  it  ia  tha  iainwt  af  both  to  keep 
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the  secret,  legislators  ha^e  adopted 
the  expedient  of  tempting  the  borrower 
to  become  the  informer,  by  making  the 
annulment  of  the  debt  a  part  of  the 
penalty  for  the  offence ;  thus  rewarding 
men  for  obtaining  the  property  of 
others  by  false  promises,  and  then  not 
only  rerasin^  payment,  but  inyoldng 
legal  penalties  on  those  who  haye 
helped  them  in  their  need.  The  moral 
sense  of  mankind  yery  rightly  in- 
famizes those  who  resist  an  otherwise 
just  claim  on  the  ground  of  nsnry,  and 
tolerates  such  a  plea  only  when  re- 
aorted  to  as  the  best  legal  defence 
ayailable  against^  an  attempt  really 
considered  as  partaking  of  fraud  or 
extortion.  But  this  yeiy  seyerity  of 
public  opinion  renders  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  so  difficult,  and  the 
infliction  of  the  penalties  so  rare,  that 
when  it  does  occur  it  merely  yictimizes 
an  indiyidual,  and  has  no  effect  on 
general  practice. 

In  so  far  as  the  motiye  of  the  re- 
striction may  be  supposed  to  be,  not 
public  policy,  but  regard  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  borrower,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  case  in  which 
such  tenderness  on  the  legislator's  part 
is  more  misplaced.  A  person  of  sane 
mind,  and  of  the  age  at  which  persons 
are  legally  competent  to  conduct  their 
own  concerns,  must  be  presiuned  to  be 
a  sufficient  guardian  of  his  pecuniary 
interests.  If  he  may  sell  an  estate,  or 
grant  a  release,  or  assign  away  all  his 
property,  without  control  from  the  law, 
it  seems  very  unnecessary  that  the 
only  bargain  which  he  cannot  make 
without  its  intermeddling,  should  be  a 
loan  of  money.  The  law  seems  to 
presume  that  the  money-lender,  dealing 
with  necessitous  persons,  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  necessities,  and  exact 
conditions  limited  only  bjr  his  own  plea- 
sure. It  might  be  so  if  there  were 
only  one  money-lender  within  reach. 
But  when  there  is  the  whole  monied 
capital  of  a  wealthy  community  to  re- 
sort to,  no  borrower  is  placed  under 
any  disadvantage  in  the  market  merely 
by  the  urgency  of  his  need.  If  he  can- 
not borrow  at  the  interest  paid  by 
other  people,  it  must  be  because  he 
cannot  give  such  ^(ood  security :  and 
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competition  will  limit  the  extn 


mand  to  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
of  his  proving  insolvent.   Thongk 
law  intends  favour  to  ike  bonoiM, 
is  to  him  above  all  that  injmiiee 
in  this  case,  done  by  it.    Woatea 
more  uijuft  than  that  a  penn 
cannot  give  perfectly  gooil  m  , 
should  he  prevented  nrom  borroffii|l 
persons  who  are  willing  te Mvm, 
to  him,  by  their  not  hemg  pemMl 
receive  the    rate   of  intemt 
would  be  a  just  equivalent  ftr 
risk  t    Through  the  mistaken  \ ' 
of  the  law,  he  must  either  go 
the  mone^  which  is  perhaps 
to  save  him  from  much  greater 
or  be  driven  to  expedients  of  a 
more  ruinous  description,  whick 
law  either  has  not  found  itpo8Bl)la^< 
has  not  happened,  to  interdict. 

Adam    Smith    rather   hastOj  i 
pressed    the    opinion,  that  onht 
kinds  of  persons,  **  piodigali  and  | 
jectors,**  could  require  to  doitowimi 
at  more  than  the  market  rate  of  i 
terest.    He  should  have  indnM 
persons  who  are  in  any  pecnniai^rl 
culties,  however  temporary  their: 
cessities  mnj  be.    It  may  happen 
an^  person  m  business,  to  be  ^ 
pointed  of  the  resources  on  whidi 
had  calculated  for  meeting  wme 
gagement,  the  non-fulfilment  of  yl 
on  a  fixed  day  would  be  bankniph 
In  periods  of  commercial  difficnltjjii 
is  the  condition  of  many  proepeif 
mercantile  firms,  who  become 
titers  for  the  small  amount  of 
able  capital  which,  in  a  time  of  geofli 
distrustLthe  owners  are  willing  to  pr^ 
with.     Under  the  English  usury  w 
now  happily  abolished,  the  limitatk 
imposea  by  those  laws  were  felt  si 
most  serious  aggravation  of  eveiy  oci 
mercial  crisis.    Merchants  who  csi 
have  obtained  the  aid  they  reqniredi 
an  interest  of  seven  or  eieht  per  ci 
for  short  periods,  were  obuged  to  gl 
20  or  30  per  cent,  or  to  resort  tofoni 
sales  of  goods  at  a  still  greater  * 
Experience  having  obtruded  these* 
on  the  notice  of  Parliament,  the 
of  compromise  took  place,  of  yW 
English  legislation  affords  so  manjj 
stances,  and  which  helps  to  makt  I 
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^  and  policy  the  mass  of  inoon- 
ittenqj  tHat  tiiej  are.  The  law  was 
^•ifoniied  as  a  person  reforms  a  tight 
iboe.  who  cats  a  hole  in  it  where  it 
lincliM  hardest,  and  continues  to  wear 
ift.  Betaining  the  erroneous  principle 
M  a  general  rule,  Parliament  allowed 
■n  exception  in  the  case  in  which  the 
nrsotical  mischief  was  most  flagrant. 
It  left  the  usury  laws  unrepealed,  hut 
■■einpted  hills  of  exchange,  of  not 
■lore  than  three  months'  date,  from 
tiieir  operation.  Some  years  afterwards 
llie  laws  were  repealed  in  reeard  to  all 
ciher  contracts,  but  left  in  firce  as  to 
mQ  those  which  relate  to  land.  Not  a 
ipartide  of  reason  could  he  ^  given  for 
ma-Vifig  this  extraordinaiy  distinction ; 
Imt  the  "  agricultural  mind'*  was  of 
opinion  that  the  interest  on  mort- 
gages, though  it  hardly  ever  came  up 
to  the  nermitted  point,  would  come  up 
to  •  stul  lugher  point ;  and  the  usurr 
laws  were  maintained  that  the  land- 
lords might,  as  they  thought,  be  en- 
abled to  Borrow  below  the  market  rate, 
as  the  corn-laws  were  kept  up  that  the 
same  class  might  l>e  able  to  sell  com 
above  the  market  rate.  The  modesty 
of  the  pretension  was  quite  worthy  of 
the  intelligence  which  could  think  that 
tbe  end  aimed  at  was  in  any  way  for- 
warded by  the  means  used. 

With  regard  to  the  "  prodigab  and 
projectors"  spoken  of  by  Adam  Smith; 
no  law  can  prevent  a  prodigal  from 
ruining  himself,  unless  it  lays  him  or 
his  property  under  actual  restraint, 
accordii^  to  the  unjustifiable  practice 
of  the  Koman  Law  and  some  of  the 
Continental  systems  founded  on  it. 
The  cnly  effect  of  usury  laws  upon  a 
prodigal,  is  to  make  ms  ruin  rather 
niore  expeditious,  by  driving  him  to  a 
disreputable  class  of  money-dealers, 
and  rendering  the  conditions  more 
onerous  by  the  extra  risk  created  by 
the  law.  As  for  projectors,  a  term,  in 
its  unfavourable  sense,  rather  unfairly 
applied  to  eveiy  person  who  has  a 
project;  such  laws  aiay  put  a  veto 
upon  the  prosecution  of  the  most  pro- 
mising enterprise,  when  planned,  as  it 
generally  is,  ov  a  person  who  does  not 
possess  capital  adequate  to  its  snocess- 
lul  completion.     Many  of  the  greatest 


improvements  were  at  first  looked 
shyly  on  by  capitalists,  and  had  to  wait 
long  before  they  found  one  sufficiently 
adventurous  to  be  the  first  in  a  new 
path :  many  years  elapsed  before  Ste- 
phenson could  convince  even  the  en- 
terprising mercantile  public  of  Live^ 
pool  and  Manchester,  of  the  advantage 
of  substituting  railways  for  turnpike, 
roads ;  and  plans  on  which  great  labour 
and  large  sums  have  been  expended 
with  litUe  visible  result,  (the  epoch  in 
their  progress  when  predictions  of 
failure  are  most  rife,)  may  be  indefi- 
nitely suspended,  or  altogether  dropped, 
and  the  outlay  all  lost,  if,  when  tiie 
original  funds  are  exhausted,  the  law 
will  not  allow  more  to  be  raised  on  the 
terms  on  which  people  are  willing  to 
expose  it  to  the  chances  of  an  enter 
pnse  not  yet  secure  of  success. 

§  8.  Loans  are  not  the  only  kind  of 
contract,  of  which  governments  have 
thought  themselves  qualified  to  regu- 
late the  conditions  better  than  the 
persons  interested.  There  is  scarcely 
any  conmiodity  which  they  have  not, 
at  some  place  or  time,  endeavoured  to 
make  eitner  dearer  or  cheaper  than  it 
would  be  if  left  to  itself.  The  most 
plausible  case  for  artificially  cheapen- 
mg  a  conmioditv,  is  that  of  food  j  The 
desirableness  of  the  object  is  in  this 
case  undeniable.  But  since  the  ave- 
rage price  of  food,  like  that  of  other 
things,  conforms  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion with  the  addition  of  the  usual 
profit ;  if  this  price  is  not  expected  by 
the  farmer,  he  will,  unless  compelled 
by  law,  produce  no  more  than  he  re- 

Suires  for  his  own  consumption :  and 
tie  law  therefore,  if  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  have  food  cheaper,  must  sub- 
stitute, for  the  ordinary  motives  to 
cultivation,  a  system  of  penalties.  If 
it  shrinks  from  doing  tnis,  it  has  no 
resource  but  that  of  taxing  the  whole 
nation,  to  give  a  hounty  or  premium  to 
the  grower  or  importer  of  com,  thus 
giving  everybody  cheap  bread  at  the 
expense  of  all :  in  reahty  a  largess  to 
those  who  do  not  pay  taxes,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  do ;  one  of  the  forms 
of  a  practice  essentially  bad,  that  of 
oonverting  the  working  classes  into 
00 
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nnworlnitg  clasies  by  making  them  a 
present  otanbeiBtence. 

It  is  not  however  bo  mnch  the  gene- 
ral or  average  price  of  food,  as  its 
occasional  high  price  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, which  governments  have  studied 
to  reduce.  In  some  oases,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  famous  "  maximum"  of  the 
revolutionary  government  of  1793,  the 
coinpulsory^  regulation  was  an  attempt 
by  the  rulmg  powers  to  counteract  the 
necessary  consequences  of  their  own 
acts;  to  scatter  an  indefinite  abun- 
dance of  the  circulating  medium  with 
one  hand,  and  keep  down  prices  with 
the  other;  a  thing  manifestly  impos- 
sible under  any  regime  except  one  of 
unmitigated  terror.  In  case  of  actual 
Bcarcity,  governments  are  often  urged, 
as  they  were  in  the  Irish  emergency  of 


1847,  to  take  measures  of  some  sort  -ducing  artificial  deaniess  if 


for  moderating  the  price  of  food.     But 


the  price  of  a  thing  cannot  be  raised  ^r  dealer,  or  upon  a  set  of 


by  aeficiency  of  supply,  beyond  what 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  consumption ;  and  if  a 
government  prevents  this  reduction 
m>m  being  brought  about  by  a  rise  of 
price,  there  remains  no  mode  of  efiect- 
mg  it  unless  by  taking  possession  of 
all  the  food,  and  serving  it  out  in 
rations,  as  in  a  besieged  town.  In  a 
real  scarcity,  nothing  can  afibrd  gene- 
ral relief,  except  a  determination  by 
the  richer  classes  to  diminish  their  own 
consumption.  If  they  buy  and  consume 
their  usual  quantity^  of  food,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  giving^  money, 
they  do  no  good.  The  price  is  forced 
up  until  the  poorest  competitors  have 
no  longer  the  means  of  competing,  and 
the  privation  of  f(X)d  is  thrown  exclu- 
sively upon  the  indigent,  the  other 
classes  being  only  afiected  pecuniarily. 
When  the  supply  is  insufficient,  some- 
body must  consume  less,  and  if  every 
rich  person  is  determined  not  to  be  that 
somehody,  all  they  do  by  subsidizing 
their  poorer  competitors  is  to  force  up 
the  price  so  much  the  higher,  with  no 
effect  but  to  enrich  the  corn-dealers, 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  desired  by 
those  who  recommend  such  measures. 
All  that  governments  can  do  in  these 
emergencies,  is  to  counsel  a  general 
moderation  in  oonsumption,  and  to  in- 


§4. 

terdiot  such  kinds  of  tt  ii  mi 
primary  importance.  Btneti 
at  the  cost  of  the  state,  to  i 
from  a  distance,  are  ezpM 
from  pecnliar  reasons  ih»  tioq^  I 
likely  to  be  done  by  private  ^ 
In  any  other  case  ihey  in  1 1 
error.  Private  speoidaton  wis' 
such  cases,  venture  to  ooopeto ji 
the  government ;  and  thou^tgn 
ment  can  do  more  than  9BJ  mt 
chant,  it  cannot  do  nearly  loi 
all  merchants. 


§  4.     Governments^ 
oftener    chargeable  witb  luniirj 
tempted,  too    suocessfiillx,  to  i 
things  aear,  than  with  lutfoigi 
by    wrong    means   at  msmfjlj 
cheap.    The  nsnal  instrameBt  Iri 


To  confer  a  monopoly  upon  1 1 


dealers  not  too  numerous  iP 
is  to  give  them  the  pofFsr  d 
any  amount  of  taxatfon  od  At 
for  their  individual  benefit, 
not  make  the  public  for^  tke  iiij 
the  commodit  j^  When  tte  Atm 
the  monopoly  flSe  so  nmnenm  ni 
widely  scattered  that  thev  *>*i^. 
vented  from  combining,  tne  vmm^ 
considerably  less :  but  even  iinB  ■ 
competition  is  not  so  active  UMBfi' 
limited,  as  among  an  unlimited  i^ 
her.  Those  who  feel  assured  oftij 
average  proportion  in  the  gw 
business,  are  seldom  eager  to  p* » 
larger  share,  by  foregoing  a  poraflss 
their  profits.  A  limitation  ot  comp* 
tion,  however  partial,  may  hsw  b* 
chievous  effects  quite  disproportiw  j 
to  the  apparent  cause.  T\iQ  °>^*j 
elusion  of  foreigners,  from  a  braudie 
industry  open  to  the  free  competuw 
of  eveiy  native,  has  been  known,  «J< 
in  England,  to  render  that  brandti 
conspicuous  exception  to  the  gwj 
industrial  energy  of  the  conntiy.  2 
silk  manufacture  of  England  lentfwj 
far  behind  that  of  other  oonntnei* 
Europe,  so  long  as  the  foreign  f»Wl 
were  prohibited.  In  addition  to  w 
tax  levied  for  the  profit,  real  or  W 
nary,  of  the  monopolists  the  conwBj 
thus  pays  an  adoitioQal  tax  for  uv 
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laziness  and  incapacity.  When  re- 
fieved  from  the  immediate  ftimulus  of 
competition,  prodncers  and  dealers 
^ow  indifferent  to  the  dictates  of  their 
ultimate  pecuniair  interest ;  preferring 
to  the  most  hopend  prospects,  the  pre- 
sent ease  of  adhering  to  routine.  A 
person  who  is  already  thriving,  seldom 
pats  himself  out  of  his  way  to  com- 
mence even  a  Incrative  improvement, 
unless  nrged  hy  the  additional  motive 
of  fear  lest  some  rival  should  supplant 
him  by  getting  possession  of  it  before 
him. 

The  condemnation  of  monopolies 
oa^ht  not  to^  extend  to  patents,  by 
which  the  originator  of  an  improved 
process  is  allowed  to  enjoy,  for  a  limited 
period,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using 
nis  own  improvement.  This  is  not 
making  the  commodity  dear  for  his 
benefit,  but  merely  postponing  a  part 
of  the  increased  cheapness  which  the 
public  owe  to  the  inventor,  in  order  to 
compensate  and  reward  nim  for  the 
service.  That  he  ought  to  be  both 
compensated  and  rewarded  for  it,  will 
not  be  denied,  and  also  that  if  all  were 
at  once  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  ingenuity,  without  having  shared 
the  labours  or  the  expenses  which  he 
had  to  incur  in  bringing  his  idea  into 
•  practical  shape,  either  such  expenses 
and  labours  would  be  undergone  by 
nobody,  except  veiy  opulent  and  very 
public-spirited  persons,  or  the  state 
must  put  a  value  on  the  service  ren- 
dered by  an  inventor,  and  make  him  a 
pecuniary  grant.  This  has  been  done 
m  some  instances,  and  may  be  done 
irithout  inconvenience  in  cases  of  veiy 
conspicuous  public  benefit;  but  in 
general  an  exclusive  privilege,  of  tem- 
porary duration^  is  preferable ;  because 
it  leaves  nothing  to  any'  one's  dis- 
cretion ;  because  the  rewsffd  conferred 
by  it  depends  upon  the  invention's 
being  found  useful,  and  the  greater  the 
usefulness  the  greater  the  reward ;  and 
because  it  is  paid  by  the  verv  persons 
to  whom  the  service  is  rendered,  the 
consumers  of  the  commodity.  80  de- 
cisive, indeed,  are  those  considerations, 
that  if  the  system  of  patents  were 
abandoned  for  that  of  rewards  by  the 
■tate,  the  best  shape  which  these  oonld , 


assume  would  be  that  of  a  smaU  tem- 
porarv  tax,  imposed  for  the  inventor's 
benent,  on  all  persons  making  use  of 
the  invention.  To  this,  however,  or  to 
any  other  system  which  would  vest  in 
the  state  the  power  of  deciding  whether 
an  inventor  should  derive  any  pecu- 
niaiy  advantage  from  the  public  benefit 
which  he  confers,  the  objections  are 
evidently  stronger  and  more  funda- 
mental than  the  strongest  which  can 
possibly  be  ursed  against  patents.  It 
IS  generally  ajfmitted  that  the  present 
Patent  Laws  need  much  improvement ; 
but  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
closely  analogous  one  of  Coj^yright,  it 
would  be  a  gross  immorality  m  the  law 
to  set  everybody  free  to  use  a  person's 
work  without  his  consent  and  without 
giving  him  an  equivalent.  I  have 
seen  with  real  alarm  several  recent 
attempts,  in  quarters  carrying  some 
authority,  to  impugn  the  principle  of 
patents  altogether ;  attempts  which,  if 
practically  successful,  womd  enthrone 
nree  stealing  under  the  prostituted 
name  of  firee  trade,  and  make  the  men 
of  brains,  still  more  than  at  present, 
the  needy  retainers  and  dependents  of 
the  men  of  money-bags. 

§  6.  I  pass  to  another  kind  of  go- 
vernment interference,  in  which  the 
end  and  the  means  are  alike  odious, 
but  which  existed  in  England  until 
not  so  much  as  a  generation  ago,  and 
in  France  up  to  the  year  1864.  I 
mean  the  laws  a^inst  combinations 
of  workmen  to  raise  wages  ;Jlaws  en- 
acted and  maintained  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  keeping  wages  low,  ^s  the 
famous  Statute  of  Labourers  was  piassed 
by  a  legislature  of  employers,  to  pre- 
vent the  labouring  class,  when  its 
numbers  had  been  thinned  by  a  pesti- 
lence, fix)m  taking  advantage  of  the 
diminished  oompetition  to  obtain  higher 
wa^es.  Such  laws  exhiMt  the  infernal 
spirit  of  the  slave  master,  when  to  re- 
tain the  working  classes  in  avowed 
slavery  has  ceased  to  be  practicable. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  workhig 
classes,  by  combining  among  tiiem- 
selves,  to  raise  or  keep  up  the  general 
rate  of  wages,  it  needs  hardly  be  said 
that  this  would  be  a  thing  not  to  be 
00% 
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puniBhed,  but  to  be  weloomed  and  re- 
joiced at.  Unfortunatelj  the  effect  is 
quite  beyond  attainment  hj  luch 
means.  The  multitudes  who  compose 
1^  working  oUiss  are  too  numerous 
and  too  widely  scattered  to  combine  at 
all,  much  more  to  combine  effectually. 
If  they  could  do  bo,  thejr  might  doubt- 
less succeed  in  diminishing  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  obtaining  the  same 
wages  for  less  work.  jBut  if  they 
aimed  at  obtaining  actually  higher 
wages  than  the  rate  fixed  by  demand 
and  supply — the  rate  which  distributes 
tiie  whole  circulating  capital  of  the 
country  among  the  entire  working  po- 
pulation— this  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  keeping  a  part  of  their 
number  permanently  out  of  employ- 
ment. As  support  from  public  charity 
would  of  course  be  refused  to  those 
who  could  get  work  and  would  not 
accept  it,  they  would  be  thrown  for 
support  upon  the  trades  union  of  which 
they  were  members;  and  the  work- 
people collectively  would  be  no  better 
off  than  before,  having  to  support  the 
same  numbers  out  of  the  same  aggre- 
gate wages.  In  this  way,  however, 
the  class  would  have  its  attention  for- 
cibly drawn  to  the  fact  of  a  superfluity 
of  numbers,  and  to  the  necessity,  if 
they  would  have  high  wages,  of  pro- 

Sortioning  the  supply  of  labour  to  the 
emand. 

Combinations  to  keep  up  wages 
are  sometimes  successful,  in  trades 
where  the  workpeople  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  collected  in  a  small  number  of 
local  centres.  It  is  questionable  if  com- 
binations ever  had  the  smallest  effect 
on  the  permanent  remuneration  of  spin- 
ners or  weavers ;  but  the  journeymen 
type-founders,  b^  a  close  combination, 
are  able,  it  is  said,  to  keep  up  a  rate  of 
wages  much  beyond  that  which  is  usual 
in  employments  of  equal  hardness  and 
skill ;  and  even  the  tailors,  a  much  more 
numerous  class,  are  understood  to  have 
had,  to  some  extent,  a  similar  success. 
A  rise  of  wages,  thus  confined  to  par- 
ticular employments,  is  not  (like  a  rise 
of  general  wages)  defrayed  from  profits, 
but  raises  the  value  and  price  of  the 
particular  article,  and  falls  on  the  con- 
sumer; the  capitalist  who  produces  the 


18- 

commodity  being  only  injured  Id  n  Iv 
as  the  hi^  prioe  tends  to  narrow  tin 
market;  ana  not  even  then,  unleas it 
does  so  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  i 
the  rise  of  price :  for  though,  at  higher 
wages,  he  employs,  with  a  given  capM 
fewer  workpeople,  and  obtains  leaot 
the  commodity,  ^et,  if  he  can  sell  tbi 
whole  of  this  diminished  quantity  it 
the  higher  price,  his  profits  are  as  greit 
as  before. 

This  partial  rise  of  wages,  if  sot 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  remaindff 
of  the  working  class,  ought  not  to  In 
regarded  as  an  evil.  The  consomer, 
indeed,  must  pa^  fur  it ;  bat  cheapnea 
of  goods  is  aesirable  only  when  tit 
cause  of  it  is  that  their  prodnctm 
costs  little  labour,  and  not  when  oca- 
sioned  by  that  labour's  beinz  ill  remi- 
nerated.  It  may  appear,  indeed,  it 
first  sight,  that  the  high  wages  of  tiw 
type-founders  (for  examplej  are  ob- 
tamed  at  the  general  cost  of  tne  laboI^ 
ing  class.  This  high  remuneratko 
either  causes  fewer  persons  to  find  em- 

f)loyment  in  the  trade,  or,  if  not,  nmi 
ead  to  the  investment  of  more  capittl 
in  it,  at  the  expense  of  other  tndei: 
in  the  first  case,  it  throws  an  additional 
number  of  labourers  on  the  eenenl 
market;  in  the  second,  it  withdravi 
from  that  market  a  portion  of  the  d^ 
maud :  effects,  both  of  which  are  in;> 
nous  to  the  workine  classes.  Such, 
indeed,  would  really  be  the  result  of » 
successful  combination  in  a  pt^rt'cjl&r 
trade  or  trades,  for  vcme  time  af  i^r  iu 
formation  ;  but  when  it  is  a  permaLeit 
thing,  the  principles  so  often  insisted 
upon  in  this  treatise,  show  that  it  can 
have  no  such  effect.  The  habitual 
earnings  of  the  working  classes  at  lanre 
can  be  affected  by  nothing  but  tb 
habitual  requirements  of  the  labouri:  ? 
people :  these  indeed  may  be  altered, 
but  while  they  remain  the  same,  wap^ 
never  fall  permanently  below  the  stan- 
dard of  these  requirements,  and  do  not 
long  remain  above  that  standard.  If 
there  had  been  no  combinations  in  par- 
ticular trades,  and  the  wages  of  tno« 
trades  had  never  been  kept  above  th« 
common  level,  there  is  no  reason  t» 
suppose  that  the  common  level  wTia.4 
have  been  at  all  higher  than  it  now  ii 
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Hieie  would  merely  haye  been  a  greater 
niimber  of  people  altogether,  and  a 
■mailer  nmnber  of  exceptionB  to  the 
erdinary  low  rate  of  wages. 

If,  therefore,  no  improvement  were 
to  be  noped  for  in  the  general  ciroum^ 
stances  of  the  working  classes,  the  sno- 
oess  of  a  portion  of  them,  however  small, 
in  keeping  their  wages  hj  combination 
above  the  market  rate^  woald  be  wholly 
a  matter  of  satisfaction.  But  when 
the  elevation  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  entire  body  has  at  last 
become  a  thing  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  rational  effort,  it  is  time  that  the 
better  paid  classes  of  skilled  artisans 
flhonld  seek  their  own  advantage  in 
comtnon  with,  and  not  by  the  exclusion 
ofi  their  fellow  labourers.  While  they 
continue  to  fix  their  hopes  on  hedging 
themselves  in  against  competition,  and 
protecting  their  own  wages  by  shutting 
ont  others  irom  access  to  their  employ- 
ment, nothing  better  can  be  expected 
from  them  than  that  total  absence  of 
any  large  and  generous  aims,  that  al- 
most open  disregard  of  all  other  objects 
than  high  wages  and  little  work  for 
their  own  small  body,  which  were  so 
deplorably  evident  in  the  proceedings 
and  mamfestoes  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  during  their  quar- 
rel with  their  employers.  Success,  even 
if  attainable,  in  raising  up  a  protected 
class  of  working  people,  would  now  be 
a  hindrance,  instead  of  a  help,  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes  at 


but  though  combinations  to  keep  up 
wages  are  seldom  effectual,  and  when 
effectual,  are,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  assigned,  seldom  desirable,  the 
right  of  making  the  attempt  is  one 
which  cannot  be  refused  to  any  portion 
of  the  working  population  without  great 
injustice,  or  without  the  probability  of 
fatally  misleading  them  respecting  the 
circumstances  wnich  determine  their 
condition.  So  long  as  combinations  to 
raise  wages  were  prohibited  hj  law, 
the  law  appeared  to  the  operatives  to 
be  the  real  cause  of  the  low  wages 
which  there  was  no  denying  that  it 
had  done  its  best  to  produce.  Experi- 
ence of  strikes  has  been  the  best  teacher 
«f  the  kbooring  olaties  on  the  laliaeot 


of  the  relation  between  wages  and  the 
demand  and  supply  of  labour:  and  it 
is  most  important  that  this  course  of 
instruction  should  not  be  disturbed. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  condemn,  jffer 
M  and  absolutely,  either  trades  umons 
or  the  collective  action  of  strikes.  I 
^ant  that  a  strike  is  wrong  whenever 
it  is  foolish,  and  it  is  foolish  whenever 
it  attempts  to  raise  wages  above  that 
market  rate  which  is  rendered  possible 
by  the  demand  and  supply.  But  de- 
mand and  supply  are  not  physical 
agencies,  which  tmrust  a  given  amount 
of  wages  into  a  labourer's  nand  without 
the  participation  of  his  own  will  and 
actions,  llie  market  rate  is  not  fixed 
for  him  by  some  self-acting  instrument, 
but  is  the  result  of  bargaining  between 
human  beings — of  what  Adam  Smith 
calls  "the  higgling  of  the  market;" 
and  those  who  do  not  "  higgle"  will 
long  continue  to  pay,  even  over  a  coun- 
ter, more  than  the  market  jpiice  for 
their  purchases.  Still  more  mi^ht  poor 
labourers  who  have  to  do  with  rich 
employers,  remain  long  without  the 
amount  of  wages  whi^  the  demand 
for  their  labour  would  justify,  unless, 
in  vernacular  phrase,  they  stood  out  for 
it:  and  how  can  they  stand  out  for 
terms  without  organized  concert?  What 
chance  would  any  labourer  have,  who 
struck  singly  for  an  advance  of  wages? 
How  could  ne  even  know  whether  the 
state  of  the  market  admitted  of  a  rise, 
except  by  consultation  with  his  fellows, 
naturally  leading  to  concerted  action? 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  associa- 
tions of  labourers,  of  a  nature  similar 
to  trades  unions,  far  firom  being  a  hin- 
drance to  a  fi:ee  market  for  labour,  are 
the  necessary  instrumentality  of  that 
free  market ;  the  indispensable  means 
of  enabling  the  sellers  of  labour  to 
take  due  care  of  their  own  interests 
under  a  system  of  competition.  There 
is  an  ulterior  consideratioir  of  much 
importance,  to  which  attention  was  for 
the  first  time  drawn  by  Professor  Faw- 
oett,  in  an  article  in  uie  Weatminater 
Review .  Experience  has  at  length 
enabled  the  more  intelligent  trades  to 
take  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the 
circumstances  on  which  the  success  of 
a  strike  for  an  advaooe  of  wages  de 
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pends.  Th«  workmen  are  now  nearly 
as  well  informed  as  the  master,  of  the 
state  of  the  market  for  his  commodi- 
ties ;  thej  can  calculate  his  gains  and 
bis  expensesi  they  know  when  his  trade 
is  or  is  not  prosperous,  and  only  when 
it  is,  are  they  ever  again  likely  to  strike 
for  higher  wages ;  which  wages  their 
known  readiness  to  strike  makes  their 
employers  for  the  most  part  willing,  in 
that  case,  to  concede.  The  tendency, 
therefore,  of  this  state  of  things  is  to 
make  a  rise  of  wages,  in  any  particular 
trade,  usually  consequent  upon  a  rise 
of  profits,  which,  as  Mr.  ^wcett  ob- 
serves, is  a  commencement  of  that 
regular  participation  of  the  labourers 
in  the  profits  derived  from  their  labour, 
every  tendency  to  which,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  a  previous  chapter,*  it 
is  so  important  to  encourage,  since  to 
it  we  have  chiefly  to  look  for  any  radi- 
cal improvement  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomical relations  between  labour  and 
capital.  Strikes,  therefore,  and  the 
trade  societies  which  render  strikes 
possible,  are  for  these  various  reasons 
not  a  mischievous,  but  on  the  contrary, 
a  valuable  part  of  the  existing  ma- 
chinery of  society. 

It  is,  however,  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  tolerating  combinations,  that 
they  should  be  voluntary.  No  severity, 
r  ecessary  to  the  purpose,  is  too  great 
to  be  employed  against  attempts  to 
compel  workmen  to  join  a  union,  or 
take  part  in  a  strike,  by  threats  or 
violence.  Mere  moral  compulsion,  by 
the  expression  of  opinion,^  the  law 
ought  not  to  interfere  with ;  it  belongs 
to  more  enlightened  opinion  to  restram 
it,  by  rectifying  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  people.  Other  questions  arise 
when  the  combination,  being  voluntary, 
proposes  to  itself  objects  really  con- 
trary to  the  public  good.  High  wages 
and  short  hours  are  generally  good  ob- 
jects, or,  at  all  events,  may  oe  so :  but 
in  many  trades  unions,  it  is  among  the 
rules  that  there  shall  be  no  task  work, 
or  no  difference  of  pay  between  the 
most  expert  workmen  and  the  most  un- 
skiliul,  or  that  no  member  of  the  union 
shall  earn  more  than  a  certain  sum  per 
wcekf  in  order  that  there  may  be  more 
"*  8apra»  book  t.  «hftp.  Tii. 
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conployment  for  the  rest;  andtheafe 
lition  of  piece  work,  under  more  or  loi 
of  modification,  held  a  conspiciKM 
place  among  the  demands  cf  the  Amal^ 
gamated  Society.  These  are  oombb* 
tions  to  effect  oojecte  which  are  pen» 
dous.  Their  success,  even  when  oslf 
partial,  is  a  pabUc  mischief;  and  ven 
It  complete,  would  be  equal  in  mag;» 
tude  to  almost  any  of  tne  evils  m 
ing  from  bad  economical  legislatioB. 
Hardly  anything  worse  can  to  ssid  cf 
the  worst  laws  on  the  sabjeci  of  ii- 
dustiy  and  its  remuneration,  consisteflt 
with  the  personal  freedom  of  the  W 
bourer,  than  that  they  place  the  en» 
petic  and  the  idle,  the  sldlfal  and  tie 
mcompetent,  on  a  level :  and  iJboM,  k 
so  &r  as  it  is  in  itself  possible,  it  ii 
the  direct  tendency  of  the  reguhUiM 
of  these  uuions  to  do.  It  does  i^ 
however,  follow  as  a  consequence  tkik 
the  law  would  be  warranted  in  makitf 
the  formation  of  such  fffo^fttiff**  i 
leeal  and  punishable.  Independentl? 
of  all  considerations  of  constitotioBH 
liberty,  the  best  interests  of  the  kfr 
man  race  imperatively  require  thsl 
all  economical  experiments,  volnntadlf 
undertaken,  sho^d  have  tiie  foOeit 
license,  and  that  force  mnd  fraud  shocU 
be  the  only  means  of  attempting  to 
benefit  themselves,  which  are  ^lte^ 
dieted  to  the  less  fortunate  classes  o^ 
the  conmiunity.f 

§  6.  Among  the  modes  of  ondiM 
exercise  of  the  power  of  government, 
on  which  I  have  commented  in  thii 

t  WhoeTer  desireB  tonndentasd  the  qaM> 
tion  of  Trade  Combiii»tioiM  mm  seen  from  tb« 
point  of  Tiew  of  the  working  people,  th(-a.i 
make  himself  acquainted  wita  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1860,  under  the  title  "Tra.iA 
Unions  and  Strikes,  their  Philoeophy  tad 
Intention,  by  T.  J.  Donning,  Secretarr  u 
the  London  Consolidated  SiXiiety  of  Book- 
binders." There  are  many  opinion!  in  th:* 
able  traot  in  which  I  oulj  partially,  and  icxe 
in  which  I  do  not  at  all,  eoineide.  Bat  ther* 
are  also  many  sound  aurownents,  and  an  a* 
structive  exposure  of  the  common  fallaciei 
of  opponents.  Beaders  of  other  rliism  viJ 
see  with  surprise,  not  only  how  great  a  poc^ 
tion  of  truth  the  Unions  have  on  their  ni** 
but  how  much  leas  flagrant  and  oondemcsLvt 
even  their  errors  appear,  when  seen  oodtf 
the  aspect  in  which  it  is  only  natural  tha 
the  working  classes  should  Ihamsnlrii  ttpsi 
thfiD. 
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chapter,  I  ha^a  incladed  only  lacli  as 
aitst  on  theories  wliich  have  still  more 
or  less  of  footing  in  the  most  en- 
Iftzfatened  comitries.  I  haye  not  spoken 
Of  some  which  haye  done  still  greater 
■niflchief  in  times  not  Iod^  past,  but 
"which  are  now  eenerallj  given  up,  at 
least  in  theory,  though  enough  of  them 
■till  remains  m  practice  to  make  it  im- 
possible as  jet  to  class  them  among 
^n^oded  errors. 

The  notion,  for  example,  that  a  eo- 
Temment  should  choose  opinions  Tor 
the  people^  and  should  not  suffer  anj 
doctrines  m  politics,  morals,  law,  or 
xeligion,  bat  such  as  it  approves,  to  be 
printed  or  publicly  professed,  may  be 
■aid  to  be  aitogetner  abandoned  as  a 
general  thesis.  It  is  now  well  under- 
stood that  a  r^^ime  of  this  sort  is  fatal 
to  all  i)rospent7,  eyen  of  an  econo- 
mical kind:  that  the  human  mind, 
when  prevented  either  bj  fear  of  the 
law  or  hj  fear  of  opinion  from  exer- 
cising its  faculties  nreelj  on  the  most 
important  subjects,  acquires  a  general 
torpidity  and  imbeciht^,  b^  which, 
when  they  reach  a  certain  pomt^  it  is 
^squalified  from  making  any  oonsi- 
derable  advances  even  in  the  common 
afiairs  of  life,  and  which,  when  greater 
still,  make  it  gradually  lose  even  its 
Drevious  attainments.  There  cannot 
DO  a  more  decisive  example  than  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  two  centuries  after 
the  Reformation.  The  decline  of  those 
countries  in  national  greatness^  and 
even  in  material  civilization,  while  al- 
BM>8t  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 


were  uninterruptedly  advancing^  has 
been  ascribed  to  yarious  causes,  but 
there  is  one  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  them  all:  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion, and  the  system  of  mental  slaverji 
of  which  it  is  the  symbol. 

Tet  although  these  truths  are  very 
widely  recogmsed,  and  freedom  both  of 
opinion  and  of  discussion  is  admitted 
as  an  axiom  in  all  firee  countries,  this 
apparent  liberality  and  tolerance  has 
acquired  so  little  of  the  authority  of  a 
principle,  that  it  is  always  ready  to 
give  way  to  the  dread  or  horror  in- 
spired by  some  particular  sort  of 
opinions.  Within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  several  individuals  have 
suffered  imprisonment,  for  the  public 
profession,  sometimes  in  a  yerv  teuk 
perate  manner,  of  disbelief  in  religion ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  both  the  public 
and  the  ^vemment,  at  the  first  panic 
which  arises  on  the  subject  of  Chartism 
or  Communism,  will  fiy  to  similar 
means  for  checking  thi  propagation  of 
democratic  or  anti-property  doctrines. 
In  this  country,  however,  tne  effective 
restraints  on  mental  freedom  proceed 
much  less  from  the  law  or  the  govern- 
ment, than  from  the  intolerant  temper 
of  the  national  mind ;  arising  no  longer 
from  even  as  respectable  a  source  as 
bigotry  or  fanaticism,  but  rather  from 
the  general  habit,  both  in  opinion  and 
conduct,  of  making  adherence  to  cus- 
tom the  rule  of  life,  and  enforcing  it, 
by  social  penalties,  against  aii  persons 
who,  without  a  party  to  back  them, 
assert  their  indiyiduai  independence. 


CHAFTEB  XL 


or  TMM  AIOUNDS  AND  LIMITS  OF  THS  ULOBMBrWAlBM  OB 
SON-INTEBFBaEHOa  PBINCIPLB. 


§  1.  Wb  have  now  reached  the  last 
part  of  our  undertaking;  the  discus- 
sion, so  fSftr  as  suited  to  this  treatise 
(that  is,  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of 
principle,  not  detail)  of  the  limits  of 
&•  province  of  goyemment;  the  ques- 


tion, to  what  olgects  ^vemmental 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  society 
may  or  should  extend,  over  and  above 
those  which  necessarily  appertain  to 
it.  No  subject  has  been  more  keenly 
contested  in  the  present  age :  the  oon* 
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test,  however,  has  chiefly  taken  place 
round  certain  select  points,  with  onlj 
flying  excursions  into  the  rest  of  the 
field.  Those  indeed  who  have  dis- 
cussed any  particular  question  of  go- 
vernment interference,  such  as  state 
education  (spiritual  or  secular),  regu- 
lation of  hours  of  labour,  a  public  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  &c.,  have  oifcen 
leak  largely  in  general  arguments,  far 
outstretching  the  special  application 
made  of  them,  and  have  shown  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  bias  either  in  favour  of 
letting  things  alone,  or  in  favour  of 
meddung;  but  have  seldom  declared, 
or  apparently  decided  in  their  own 
minai3,  how  far  they  would  cany  either 
principle.  The  supporters  of  inter- 
ference have  been  content  with  assert- 
ing a  general  right  and  duty  on  the 
part  of  government  to  intervene,  wher- 
ever its  intervention  would  be  useful : 
and  when  those  who  have  been  called 
the  laisaer-faire  school  have  attemj^ted 
any  definite  limitation  of  the  provmce 
of  government,  they  have  usually  re- 
stricted it  to  the  pcotiiotioii  of^erson 
>ti,i  1 1 1 1  ■[  I  n  ■  i  ^  '■  f  v  ■  "'It.  frr^f  *"^  froii/i » 


a  definition  to  which  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  can  deliberately  adhere, 
since  it  excludes,  as  has  been  shown 
in  a  preceding  chapter,*  some  of  the 
most  indispeD  sable,  and  unanimously 
recognised,  of  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment. 

Without  professing  entirely  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  of  a  general  theory, 
on  a  question  which  does  not,  as  I 
conceive,  admit  of  any  universal  solu- 
tion, I  shall  attempt  to  afibrd  some 
little  aid  towards  the  resolution  of  this 
class  of  questions  as  they  arise,  by 
examining,  in  the  most  general  point 
of  view  in  which  the  subject  can  be 
considered,  what  are  the  advantages, 
and  what  the  evils  or  inconveniences, 
of^ovemment  interference. 
fWe  must  set  out  b^  distinguishing 
Mtween  two  kiflds  of  intervention  by 
the  govemmentj  which,  though  they 
mav  relate  to  tne  same  subject,  difier 
wiaely  in  their  nature  and  efiects,  and 
fequire,  for  their  justification,  motives 
of  a  very  difiierent  degree  of  urgency. 
The  intervention  may  extend  to  con- 
book  T.  oh.  la 


trolling  the  free  a^ncy  of  individnk 
Oovemment  may  interdict  all  pena 
from  doing  oertnin  things ;  or  fmk 
doing  them  without  its  authoriotiai; 
or  may  prescribe  to  them  certam  tUagi 
to  be  aone,  or  a  certain  maimer  at 
doing  things  which  it  is  left  optioDiI 
fwith  them  to  do  or  to  abstain  fim. 
This  is  th«»  a^horittxtive  interfewaBi 
of  ^vemmen^  There  is  another  kbl 
-rst  intervention  which  is  not  anthed^ 
tative:  when  a  govemmetiL  insteai 
of  issuing  a  command  and  emordng  ft 
by  penalties,  adopts  the  ooune  m 
seldom  resorted  to  by  govenuneiiiii 
and  of  whkh  such  important  use  mi^ 
be  made,  Vthat^  of  giving  adyice,  ui 

{)romulgatn^  information ;  otIwImi^ 
eaving  individuals  free  to  use  ikA 
own  means  of  punraing  anyoljeetcf 
general  interest,  the  government,  not 
meddling  with  them,  but  not  troi^ 
the  object  solely  to  their  care,|;Biti' 
blishes,  side  by  side  with  their  » 
rangements,  ^  agency  of  its  own  fir 
a  like  purposeQ  Thus,  it  is  one  timf 
to  mamtam  a  Church  Establishmeol; 
and  another  to  refuse  toleratian  ti 
other  religions,  or  to  persons  profeote 
no  religion.  It  is  one  thing  to  prorn 
schools  or  colleges,  and  another  to » 
^uire  that  no  person  shall  act  as  u 
instructor  of  youth  without  a  govea- 
ment  license.  There  might  be  1 1* 
tional  bank,  or  a  government  mum- 
factory,  without  any  monopoly  again* 
private  banks  and  manufactoria. 
There  might  be  a  post-office,  witboot 
penalties  against  the  conveyance  of  let* 
ters  by  other  means.  There  may  be  t 
corps  of  government  engineers  fif 
civu  purposes,  while  the  profession  of 
a  civil  engineer  is  free  to  be  adoptni 
by  everv  one.  There  may  be  puUk 
hospitals,  without  any  restriction  npoi 
private  medical  or  surgical  practice. 

§  2.  It  is  evident,  even  at  M 
sight,  that  the  authoritative  fonn  rf 
government  intervention  has  a  mock 
more  limited  sphere  of  legitimats  » 
tion  than  the  other.  It  requires* 
much  stronger  necessity  to  jnstiff  ft 
in  any  case ;  while  there  are  laigi 
departments  of  human  life  from  wfai« 
it  must  be  unreservedly  and  iittfA 
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QQflfy  ezdnded.    Wliatever  theoir  we 
mdopt  respecting  the  foundation  oi  the 
social  union,  and  nnder  whatever  po- 
litical institutions  we  live,  there  is  a 
circle  around  eveiy  individual  human 
lieing,  which  no  government,  be  it  that 
df  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  the  many,  ou^ht 
to  be  permitted  to  overstep :  there  is  a 
part  of  the  life  of  everj  pKsrson  who 
has  come  to  jears  of  discretion,  within 
which  the  individuality  of  that  person 
OfQght  to  reign  imcontrolled  eitner  by 
any  other  individual  or  by  the  public 
oollectively.    That  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  some  space  in  human  existence 
thus  entrenched  around,  and  sacred 
from  authoritative  intrusion,  no  one  who 
professes  the  smallest  regard  to  human 
freedom  or  dignity  will  call  in  question : 
the  point  to  be  determined  is,  where 
the  umit  should  be  placed  ;  how  large 
ft  province  of  human  life  this  reserved 
territory  should  include.    I  apprehend 
that  it  ought  to  include  all  that  part 
which  concerns  only  the  life,  whether 
inward  or  outward,  of  the  individual, 
and  does  not  affect  the  interests  of 
others,  or  affects  them  only  through 
the  moral  influence  of  example.   With 
respect  to  the  domain  of  tne  inward 
consciousness,  the  tlioughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  as  much  of  external  conduct 
as  is  personal  only,  involving  no  con- 
Bec^nences,  none  at  least  of  a  painful  or 
iiigurious  kind,  to  other  people ;  I  bold 
that  it  is  allowable  in  all,  and  in  the 
more  thoughtful  and  cultivated  often  a 
duty,  to  assert  and  promulgate,  with 
all  the  force  they  are  capable  of,  their 
opinion  of  what  is  good  or  bad,  admi- 
rable or  contemptible,  but  not  to  com- 
pel others  to  conform  to  that  opinion ; 
whether  the  force  used  is  tbat  of  extra- 
legal coercion,  or  exerts  itself  by  means 
(Kfthe  law. 

Even  in  those  portions  of  conduct 

which  do  affect  the  interest  of  others, 

.    the  onus  of  making  out  a  case  always 

■  lies  on  the  defenders  of  legal  prohi- 
bitions. It  is  not  a  merely  constructive 

■  or  presumptive  injury  to  others,  which 
:   will  justify  the  interference  of  law  with 

individual  freedom.    To  be  prevented 

from  doing  what  one  is  inclined  to,  or 

'  from  acting  according  to  one*s  own 

judgment  of  what  is  desirable,  is  not 


only  always  irksome,  but  always  tends, 
pro  tantOf  to  starve  the  development 
of  some  portion  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
faculties,  either  sensitive  or  active ; 
and  unless  the  conscience  of  the  indi< 
vidual  goes  freely  with  the  legal  re- 
straint, it  partaKes,  either  in  a  great 
or  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  slavery.  Scarcely  any  degree 
of  utility,  short  of  absolute  necessity, 
will  justify  a  prohibitory  regulation, 
unless  it  can  also  be  made  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  general  conscience ; 
unless  persons  of  ordinary  good  inten- 
tions either  believe  already,  or  can  be 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  thing  pro- 
hibited is  a  thing  which  they  ought 
not  to  wish  to  do. 

It  is  otherwise  with  governmental 
interferences  which  do  not  restrain  in- 
dividual free  agency.  When  a  govern- 
ment provides  means  for  fulfilling  a 
certain  end,  leaving  individuals  free  to 
avail  themselves  of  different  means  if 
in  their  opinion  preferable,  there  is  no 
infringement  of  liberty,  no  irksome  or 
degrading  restraint.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  to  government  inter- 
ference is  then  absent.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  almost  all  forms  of  government 
agency,  one  thing  which  is  compulsory; 
the  provision  of  the  pecuniary  means. 
These  are  derived  fix>m  taxation ;  or, 
if  existing  in  the  form  of  an  endow- 
ment denved  from  public  property, 
they  are  still  the  cause  of  as  much 
compulsory  taxation  as  the  sale  or  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  property  would 
enable  to  be  dispensea  with.*  And 
the  objection  necessarily  attaching  to 
compulsory  contributions,  is  almost  al- 
ways greatly  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
pensive precautions  and  onerous  re- 
strictions, which  are  indispensable  to 
prevent  evasion  of  a  compulsory  tax. 


*  The  only  oases  in  which  goTf^rnment 
agency  involTes  nothing  of  »  compulsory 
nature,  are  the  rare  cases  in  which,  without 
any  artificial  monopoly,  it  pays  its  own  ex- 
penses. A  bridge  Duilt  with  public  money, 
on  which  toUa  are  collected,  sufficient  to  pay 
not  oidy  all  current  expenses,  but  the  inte- 
rest of  the  original  outlay,  is  one  case  in 
point.  The  goTemment  railways  in  Belgium 
and  Oermany  are  another  example.  The 
Post  Office,  if  its  monopoly  were  aboUshedt 
and  it  still  paid  it»  ezpensoik  would  be 


J»0 

I  I  S.  A  second  general  objection  to 
goveniment  agency,  is  that  every  in- 
I  crease  of  the  functions  devolving  on 
/  the  government  is  an  increase  of  its 
S  power,  both  in  the  form  of  authority, 
I  and  stall  more,  in  the  indirect  form  of 
I  influence.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
Isideration,  in  respect  to  political  free- 
w>m,  has  in  general  been  quita  suffi- 
ciently recognised^  at  least  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  many,  m  latter  times,  have 
been  prone  to  think  that  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  is  onlv 
essential  when  the  government  itself 
is  badly  constituted ;  when  it  does  not 
represent  the  people,  but  is  the  organ 
of'^a  class,  or  coahtion  of  classes :  and 
that  a  government  of  sufficiently  popu- 
lar constitution  might  be  trusted  with 
any  amount  of  power  over  the  nation, 
since  its  power  would  be  only  that  of 
the  nation  over  itself.  This  might  be 
true,  if  the  nation,  in  such  cases,  did 
not  practically  mean  a  mere  migority 
of  the  nation,  and  if  minorities  were 
only  capable  of  oppressing,  but  not  of 
being  oppressed.  Experience,  however, 
proves  that  the  depositaries  of  power 
who  are  mere  delegates  of  the  j^eople, 
that  is  of  a  majoritv,  are  quite  aa 
ready  (when  they  think  they  can  count 
on  popular  support)  as  any  organs  of 
oligarchy,  to  assume  arbitrary  power, 
and  encroach  unduly  on  the  hberty  of 
private  life.  The  public  collectively  is 
abundantly  ready  to  impose,  not  only 
its  generally  narrow  views  of  its  inte- 
rests, but  its  abstract  opinions,  and 
even  its  tastes,  as  laws  binding  upon 
individuals.  And  the  present  civihza- 
tion  tends  so  strongly  to  make  the 
power  of  persons  actmg  in  masses  the 
only  substantial  power  in  society,  that 
there  never  was  more  necessitv  for 
surrounding  individual  independence 
of  thought,  speech,  and  conduct,  with 
the  most  powerful  defences,  in  order  to 
maintain  that  originality  of  mind  and 
individuality  of  character,  which  are 
the  only  source  of  any  real  progress, 
and  of  most  of  the  qualities  which 
make  the  human  race  much  superior 
to  any  herd  of  animals.  Hence  it  is 
no  less  important  in  a  democratic  than 
in  any  other  government,  that  all  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  public  authoiities 
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to  stretch  their  interference,  and » 
sume  a  power  of  any  sort  wmch  sy 
easily  be  dispensed  with,  should  \»w 

farded   with     unremitting  jealon 
'erhaps  this  is  even  more  bportw 
in  a  democracy  than  in  anj  other  fin    ?' 
of  political  society;    becsose,  wbiv 
publio  opinion  is  sovereign,  an  in^ 
vidual  wno  ia  oppressed  bj  the  hi^ 
reign  does  not,  as  in  most  other  iWa  P^ 
of  things,  find  a  rival  power  to  fUdk    ^J 
he  can  appeal  for  relief,  or,  at  all  enri^    ^ 
fiMp  sympathy.  ^ 

ixr 
\ 

i\ 


§  4.    A  third  genera    Ijectiaitl 
government  i^ncy,  rests  m  ^J^ 
ciple  of  the  division  of  labour,  liinj 
additional  function  undertakenn^tM 
government,  is  a  fresh  oocapatioB^ 
posed  upon  a  body  already  oveichiip 
with  duties.    A  natural  ooiuequMl 
is  that  most  thi^s  are  ill  donejimA 
not  done  at  aUTpecauss  the  govo^ 
ment  is  not  able  to  do^  it  withti 
delays  which  are  fatal  to  its  pan(Mi;    ^ 
that  the  more  troublesome,  and  iM 
showy,  of  the  functions  imdertiH 
are  postponed  or  neglected,  and  in  • 
ouse  is  always  ready  for  llie  neg;l«tS 
while  the  heads  of  the  admisiitii^ 
have  their  minds  so  fuUy  taken  19 via 
official  details,  in  however  perliincbiV 
a  manner    superintended,  thai  thf 
have  no  time  or  thought  to  spare  n 
the  great  interests  of  the  state,  aDdtb 
preparation  of  enlarged  measuieis 
social  improvement. 

But  these    inconveniences,  thoo^ 
real  and  serious,  result  much  mon 
from  the  bad  organization  of  gow» 
ments,  than  from  the  extent  asd  w- 
riety  of  the  duties  undertaken  by  the* 
Government  is  not  a  name  for  Boai 
one  functionary,  or  definite  number  a 
functionaries:   there  mav  be  almoft 
any  amount  of  division  of  labour  witha 
the  administrative  body  itseE  11* 
evil  in  question  is  felt  in  great  maj5ii- 
tude  imder  some  of  the  governraentsi 
the  Continent,  where  six  or  eight  iM% 
living  at  the  capital  and  known  by  til  * 
name  of  ministers,  demand  that  te  ^ 
whole  public  business  of  the  caxssttf 
shall  pass,  or  be   supposed  to  ^' 
under  their  individual  eye.    But  til 
inconvenience  would  be  reduced  to  1 
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lanageable  compass,  in  a  countiy 
ich  there  was  a  proper  distn- 
1  of  fanctionB  between  the  central 
)cal  officers  of  government^  and 
ch  the  central  body  was  divided 
sufficient  number  of  departments. 
ParUament  thought  it  expedient 
fer  on  the  government  an  in- 
ig  and  partially  controlling  au- 
r  over  railways,  it  did  not  add 
ys  to  the  department  of  &6 
Minister,  but  created  a  Railway 
When  it  determined  to  have  a 
1  superintending  authority  for 
r  adiTo*  Lptration,  it  estabushed 
lor  Law  Commission.  There  are 
untries  in  which  a  greater  num- 
functions  are  discharged  by  pub- 
oers,  than  in  some  states  of  the 
lean  Union,  particularly  the  New 
nd  States:  but  the  division  of 
'in public  business  is  extreme; 
>f  these  officers  being  not  even 
ible  to  an^  common  superior,  but 
ming  their  duties  freely,  under 
rable  check  of  election  by  their 
men,  and  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
isibility  to  the  tribunals. 
i,  no  doubt,  indispensable  to  good 
iment  that  the  chiefs  of  the  ad- 
rotion,  whether  nennanent  or 
rary,  should  extend  a  command- 
hough  general,  view  over  the 
^ate  of  all  the  interests  confided, 
'  degree,  to  the  responsibility  of 
ntnu  power.  But  with  a  skilful 
al  organization  of  the  adminis- 
)  machine,  leaving  to  snbordi- 
and  as  {Sax  as  possible  to  local 
linates,  not  only  the  execution, 
t  a  great  degree  the  control,  of 
I ;  holding  them  accountable  for 
suits  of  their  acts  rather  than  for 
ts  themselves,  except  where  these 
irithin  the  cognizance  of  the  tii- 
I ;  taking  the  most  effectual  secu- 
for  honest  and  capable  appoint- 
;  opening  a  broad  patn  to 
tion  from  tne  inferior  degrees  of 
Iministrative  scale  to  the  supe- 
eavin^,  at  each  step,  to  the  func- 
f,  a  wider  range  in  the  origina- 
'  measures,  so  that,  in  the  highest 
of  all,  deliberation  might  be  con- 
ted  on  the  great  collective  inte- 
\i  the  country  in  each  depart- 


ment; if  all  this  were  done,  the 
government  would  not  probably  be 
overburthened  by  any  business,  in  other 
respects  fit  to  be  undertaken  by  it; 
though  the  overburthening  would  re- 
main as  a  serious  addition  to  the  in- 
conveniences incurred  by  its  under- 
taking any  which  was  unfit. 

^  §  6.  But  though  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  governments  would  greatly 
diminish  the  force  of  the  objection  to 
the  mere  multiplication  of  their  duties, 
it  would  still  remain  true  that  in  all  the 
more  advanced  communities,  the  great 
nugority  of  things  are  worse  done  by 
the  intervention  of  ^vemment,  than 
the  individuals  most  mterested  in  the 
matter  would  do  them,  or  cause  them 
to  be  done,  if  left  to  themselves.  The 
grounds  of  this  truth  are  expressed 
with  tolerable  exactness  in  the  popular 
dictum,  that  people  understand  their 
own  business  and  their  own  interests 
better,  and  care  for  them  more,  than 
the  government  does,  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  This  maxim  holds  true 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the 
business  of  life,  and  wherever  it  is  true 
we  ought  to  condemn  every  kind  of 
government  intervention  that  confiicts 
with  it.  The  inferiority  of  government 
agency,  for  example,  in  any  of  the 
common  operations  of  industry  or  com- 
merce, is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is 
hardly  ever  able  to  maintain  itself 
in  equal  competition  with  individual 
agency,  where  the  individuals  possess 
the  requisite  degree  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, and  can  command  the  necessary 
assemblage  of  means.  All  the  facib- 
ties  whicn  a  government  eigoys  of 
access  to  information ;  all  the  means 
which  it  possesses  of  remunerating, 
and  therefore  of  commanding,  the  best 
available  talent  in  the  market — are 
not  an  equivalent  for  the  one  great 
disadvantage  of  an  inferior  interest  in 
the  result. 

It  must  be  remembered,  besides, 
that  even  if  a  government  were  supe- 
rior in  intelligence  and  knowledge  to 
any  single  individual  in  the  nation,  it 
must  be  inferior  to  all  the  individuals 
of  the  nation  taken  together.  It  can 
neither  possesi  in  itself,  nor  enlist  in 
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its  service,  more  than  a  {portion  of  the 
acquirements  and  capacities  which  the 
country  contains,  applicable  to  any 
given  purpose.  There  must  be  many 
persons  equally  qualified  for  the  work 
with  those  whom  the  government  em- 
ploys, even  if  it  selects  its  instruments 
witn  no  reference  to  any  consideration 
but  their  fitness.  Now  these  are  the 
very  persons  into  whose  hands,  in  the 
cases  of  most  common  occurrence,  a 
system  of  individual  agency  naturally 
tends  to  throw  the  work,  because  they 
are  capable  of  doing  it  better  or  on 
cheaper  terms  than  any  other  persons. 
80  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident 
that  government,  by  excluding  or  even 
by  superseding  individual  agency, 
either  substitutes  a  less  qualified  in- 
strumentality for  one  better  qualified, 
or  at  any  rate  substitutes  its  own  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  work,  for  all  the 
variety  01  modes  which  would  be  tried 
by  a  number  of  equally  qualified  per- 
sons aiming  at  the  same  end ;  a  com- 
petition by  many  degrees  more  pro- 
pitious to  the  process  of  improvement, 
than  any  uniformity  of  system. 

§  6.1  I  have  reserved  for  the  last 
place  Vire  of  the  strongest  of  the 
reasons  againsL^e  extension  of  go- 
vernment agency./  Even  if  the  govern- 
ment could  coinp'ehend  within  itself, 
in  each  department,  all  the  most  emi- 
nent intellectual  capacity  and  active 
talent  of  the  nation,  it  would  not  be 
the  less  desirable  that  the  conduct  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  affairs  of  society 
should  be  left  in  the   hands  of  the 

^rsons  immediately  interested  in  them. 

[The  business  of  life  is  an  essential  part 

Tof  the  practical  education  of  a  people ; 

(without  which,  book  and  school  in- 
struction, though  most  necessary  and 
salutary,  does  not  suffice  to  qualify 
them  for  conduct,  and  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  Instruction  is 
only  one  of  the  desiderata  of  mental 
improvement;  another,  almost  as  in- 
dispensable, is  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  active  energies;  labour,  contriv- 
ance, judgment,  self-control:  and  the 
natural  stimulus  to  these  is  the  diffi- 
culties of  life.  This  doctrine  is  not  to 
be  oonfounded  with  the  complacent 


optimism,  which  repreientu  ti 
of  life  as  desirable  tmngs,  becsi 
call  forth  qualities  adapted  to 
with  evils.  It  is  only  becaiue 
ficulties  exist,  that  the  qualitie 
combat  with  them  are  of  air 
As  practical  beings  it  is  our  1 
to  free  human  life  from  m  i 
possible  of  its  difficulties,  and 
keep  up  a  stock  of  them  m 
preserve  game,  for  the  exercise 
suing  it.  Bnt  since  the  need  c 
talent  and  practical  judgment 
afiietirs  of  li&  can  only  w  dim 
and  not,  even  on  the  most  &i 
supposition,  done  away  with,  i 
portant  that  those  endowment! 
be  cultivated  not  merely  in  i 
few,  but  in  all,  and  that  tlie  on] 
should  be  more  varied  and  c 
than  most  persons  are  able  tc 
the  narrow  sphere  of  their  mer 
vidua!  interests.  A  people 
whom  there  is  no  habit  of  spoi 
action  for  a  collective  intere 
look  habitually  to  their  goveni 
command  or  prompt  them  in  all 
of  joint  concern — who  expect 
everything  done  for  them,  exo 
can  be  made  an  affair  of  me 
and  routine — have  their  facnl 
half  developed ;  their  educati* 
fective  in  one  of  its  most  ii 
branches. 

Not  only  is  the  cultivatioi 
active  faculties  by  exercise, 
through  the  whole  community; 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
possessions:  it  is  rendered,  i 
but  more,  necessary,  when  a 
gree  of  that  indispensable  c 
systematically  kept  up  in  tl 
and  functionaries  of  the  state, 
cannot  be  a  combination  of 
stances  more  dangerous  to  hm 
fare,  than  that  in  which  int 
and  talent  are  maintained  at 
standard  within  a  governing 
tion,  but  starved  and  discoura 
side  the  pale.  Such  a  syste 
completely  than  any  other,  < 
the  idea  of  despotism,  by  ann 
intellectual  superiority  as  an  a 
weapon,  those  who  nave  aln 
legal  power.  It  apjproaches  1 
as   the   organio    amerenoe 
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ings  and  other  animals  ad- 
16  eoyermnent  of  sheep  by 
lerc^  without  anything  like 
an  interest  as  the  shepherd 
e  thriving  condition  of  the 
e  only  security  against  poli- 
7,  is  the  check  maintained 
•nors,  by  the  diflfusion  of  in- 
activity, and  public  spirit 
le  governed.  Experience 
I  extreme  difficulty  of  ^er- 
ceeping  up  a  sufficiently  high 
f  those  qualities;  a  dimculty 
reases,  as  the  advance  of 
L  and  security  removes  one 
ler  of  the  hardships,  embar- 
and  dangers  against  which 
I  had  formerly  no  resource 
)ir  own  strength,  skill,  and 
It  is  therefore  of  supreme 
9  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
3wn  to  the  lowest,  should 
i  to  do  for  themselves ;  that 
I  demand  should  be  made 
intelligence  and  virtue  as  it 
respect  equal  to;  that  the 
it  should  not  only  leave  as 
sible  to  their  own  faculties 
act  of  whatever  concerns 
i  alone,  but  should  suffisr 
rather  encourage  them,  to 
)  many  as  possible  of  their 
ems  by  voluntary  co-opera- 
i  this  discussion  and  manage- 
lUective  interests  is  the  great 
that  public  spirit,  and  the 
rce  of  that  intelligence  of 
jEiirs,  which  are  always  re- 
the  distinctive  character  of 
of  free  countries, 
cratic  constitution,  not  snp- 
democratic  institutions  in  de- 
snfined  to  the  central  govern- 
only  is  not  {)olitical  freedom, 
creates  a  spirit  precisely  the 
inying  down  to  the  lowest 
ocietythe  desire  and  ambi- 
itical  domination.  In  some 
the  desire  of  the  people  is 
ing  tyrannized  over,  but  in 
B  merely  for  an  equal  chance 
Kly  of  tyrannizing.  Unha^ 
last  state  of  the  desires  is 
latural  to  mankind  as  the 
td  in  many  of  the  conditions 
dliaed  humanity,  is  far  more 


largely  exemplified.  In  proportion  as 
the  people  are  accustomed  to  manage 
their  anairs  by  their  own  active  inter- 
vention, instead  of  leaving  them  to  the 
government,  their  desires  will  turn  to 
rei>elling  tyranny,  rather  than  to  tyran- 
nizing :  while  in  proportion  as  all  real 
initiative  and  direction  resides  in  the 
government,  and  individuals  habitually 
feel  and  act  as  under  its  perpetual 
tutelage,  popular  institutions  develope 
in  them  not  the  desire  of  freedom,  but 
an  unmeasured  appetite  for  place  and 
power ;  diverting  the  intelligence  and 
activity  of  the  country  from  its  prin- 
cipal business,  to  a  wretched  competi- 
tion for  the  selfish  prizes  and  the  petty 
vanities  of  office. 

§  7.  The  preceding  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons,  of  a  general  character, 
in  favour  of  restricting  to  the  narrowest 
compass  the  intervention  of  a  public 
authority  in  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity :  and  few  will  dispute  the  more 
than  sufficiency  of  these  reasons,  to 
throw,  in  every  instance,  the  burthen  of 
making  out  a  strong  case,  not  on  those 
who  resist,  but  on  those  who  iscom- 
mend,  government  interferencel-'Let- 
ting  alone,  injihort,  should  be  the 
general  practice!  every  departure  from 
it,  unless  reqmred  by  some  great  good, 
is  a  certain  evil. 

The  degree  in  which  the  maxim, 
even  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  most 
manifestly  applicable,  has  heretofore 
been  infringed  by  governments,  future 
ages  will  probablpr  have  difficulty  in 
crediting.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  it  from  the  description  by  M. 
Dunoyer*  of  the  restraints  imposed  on 
the  operations  of  manufacture  under 
the  old  government  of  France,  by  the 
meddling  and  regulating  spirit  of  legis- 
lation. 

"  The  State  exercised  over  manufac- 
turing industry  the  most  unlimited  and 
arbitrary  jurisdiction.  It  disposed 
without  scruple  of  the  resources  of 
manufacturers :  it  decided  who  should 
be  allowed  to  work,  what  things  it 
should  be  permitted  to  make,  what  ma- 
terials should  be  employed,  what  pro- 

*  On  th0  Libftg  </  Xoiour,  toL  ii. 
pp.86»-4. 
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cesses  followed,  what  forms  abonld  be 
^ven  to  prodnctions.  It  was  not 
enough  to  do  well,  to  do  better ;  it  was 
necessary  to  do  according  to  the  rales. 
Everybody  knows  the  regulation  of 
1670  wbicb  prescribed  to  seize  and 
nail  to  the  pillory,  with  the  names  of 
the  makers,  gooas  not  conformable  to 
the  rales,  and  which,  on  a  second  repe- 
tition of  the  offence,  directed  that  the 
manufacturers  themselves  should  be 
attached  also.  Not  the  taste  of  the 
consumers,  but  the  commands  of  the 
law  must  be  attended  to.  Legions  of 
inspectors,  commissioners,  controllers, 
jur3nnen,  guardians,  were  charged  with 
its  execution.  Machines  were  broken, 
products  were  burned  when  not  con- 
formable to  the  rules:  improvements 
were  punished;  inventors  were  fined. 
There  were  different  sets  of  rules  for 
goods  destined  for  home  consumption 
and  for  those  intended  for  exportation. 
An  artizan  could  neither  choose  the 
place  in  which  to  establish  himself  nor 
work  at  all  seasons,  nor  work  for  all 
customers.  There  exists  a  decree  of 
March  30,  1700,  which  limits  to 
eighteen  towns  the  number  of  places 
where  stockings  might  be  woven.  A 
decree  of  June  18,  1723,  ei^'oins  the 
manufacturers  at  Bouen  to  suspend 
their  works  from  the  1st  of  July  to 
the  15th  of  September,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  harvest.  Louis  XIV.,  when 
he  intended  to  construct  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre,  forbade  all  private  per- 
,80U8  to  employ  workmen  without  his 
pennission,  under  a  penalty  of  10,000 
livres,  and  forbade  workmen  to  work 
for  private  persons,  on  pain  for  the  first 
offence,  of  imprisonment,  and  for  the 
second,  of  the  galleys." 

That  these  and  similar  regulations 
were  not  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the 
officious  and  vexatious  meddling  was 
prolonged  down  to  the  French  Kevo- 
lution,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Keland,  the  Girondist  minister.*  "  1 
have  seen,"  says  he,  "  eighty,  ninety, 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cotton  or  woollen 
stuff  cut  up,  and  completely  destroyed. 
I  have  witnessed  similar  scenes  every 
week  for  a  number  of  years.     I  have 

*  1  quote  »t  seoond  hand,  [torn  Mr.  Carey's 
E$»m/  <m  ihs  BaU  qf  Wag—,  pp.  196m. 


seen  mannfactured  goods  confisctiil; 
heavy  fines  laid  on  the  manuktoiai; 
some  pieces  of  fabrio  were  bant  ■ 
public  places,  and  at  the  boon  i 
market:  others  were  fixed  to  tbejl 
lory,  with  the  name  of  the  mtmni 
tnrer  inscribed  upon  them,  and  hebb 
self  was  threatened  with  theiiilla7,ii 
case  of  a  second  offence.  AI  tUiiM 
done  under  my  e^es,  at  B(nieD,mo» 
formity  with  existing  reguhtiooi^  ff 
ministerial  orders.  What  aim  di^ 
served  so  cruel  a  pumshmeDt?  So* 
defects  in  the  materials  emplojed,  fl 
in  the  texture  of  the  fabric,  or  ewi 
some  of  the  threads  of  the  wirp. 

"  I  have  frequently  seen  isiam 
tnrers  visited  by  a  band  of  iiteffil* 
who  put  all  in  confusion  in  thefr  e* 
blishinents,  spread  terror  in  their  to  w 
lies,  cut  the  stuffi  from  theframe«,t«i  |j|t 
off  the  warp  fi^m  the  looms,  ini«»r«f 
ried  them  away  as  proofs  of  infiinf^  "*^ 
ment ;  the  mannfactorerB  ^»  ■*  ^ 
moned,  tried,  and  condemned: »  'ki 
goods  confiscated;  copies  of  thjirjnff  tn 
ment  of  confiscation  posted  up  in  «J  ^  ■ 
public  place ;  fortune,  reputatioiflj^  * 
an  was  lost  and  destroyed.  Aad»  ^ 
what  offence?  Because  they hidni*  kt 
of  worsted,  a  kind  of  cloth  called  iWfi  ^ 
such  as  the  English  used  to  ni»iw»  ^ 
ture,  and  even  sell  in  France,  vhikttj 
French  regulations  stated  that  W 
kind  of  cloth  should  be  made  withn* 
hair.  I  have  seen  other  mannfactnirt 
treated  in  the  same  way,  becaa«e  tijg 
had  made  camlets  of  a  particoiff 
width,  used  in  England  and  Gernuft 
for  which  there  was  a  great  deiMw 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  co* 
tries,  and  from  several  parts  of  Franca 
while  the  French  regulations  preflcriW 
other  widths  for  camlets." 

The  time  is  gone  by,  whenwichi^ 
plications  as  these  of  the  principle  • 
"paternal  government**  would  beij 
tempted,  in  even  the  least  enKghteinl 
country  of  the  European  comnK* 
wealth  of  nations.  In  such  c^'' 
those  cited,  all  the  ^neral  objecngj 
to  government  interference  are  W 
and  several  of  them  in  nearly  t»i 
highest  degree.  But  we  n»^  ■?; 
turn  to  the  second  jjart  of  onr  tiij 
and  ctireot  our  attention  to  case^" 
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:e  general  objections 
it,  while  those  which 
rid  of  entirely,  are 
ler-considerations  of 
ance. 

id  that,  as  a  general 
if  life  is  better  per- 
who  have  an  imme- 
are  left  to  take  their 
trolled  either  by  the 
'  or  by  the  meddling 
itionary.  The  per- 
he  persons,  who  do 
1  to  oe  better  judges 
at,  of  the  means  of 
icular  end  at  which 
1^  to  suppose,  what 
9,  that  the  govem- 
d  itself  of  the  best 
ad  been  acquired  up 
>y  the  persons  most 
ipation;  even  then, 
nts  have  so  much 
direct  an  interest  in 
means  are  far  more 
ed  and  perfected  if 
rolled  choice.    But 

generally  the  best 
can  it  be  affirmed 
iversality,  that  the 
1  served,  is  the  most 
f  the  end  ?  Is  the 
fied  to  judge  of  the 
ot,  the  presumption 
competition  of  the 
apply  to  the  case; 
iity  be  one,  in  the 
ociety  has  much  at 
of  advantages  may 
le  mode  and  degree 

the  authorized  re- 
e  collective  interest 


proposition  that  the 
petent  judge  of  the 
admitted  only  with 
iuts  and  exceptions. 
I  best  judge  (tnouffh 
e  universally)  of  the 
roduced  for  his  use. 
:d  to  supply  some 
Ratify  some  taste  or 
ting  which  wants  or 
9  no  appeal  fix>m  the 
lem ;  or  they  aro  the 


moans  and  appliances  of  some  occupa- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  it,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be 
judges  of  the  things  required  in  their 
own  habitual  employment.  But  there 
are  other  things  of  the  worth  of  whicl 
the  demand  of  the  market  is  by  no 
means  a  test;  things  of  which  the 
utility  does  not  consist  in  ministering 
to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily 
uses  of  life,  and  the  want  of  which  is 
least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest 
This  is  peculiarly  tnie  of  those  things 
which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to 
raise  the  character  of  human  beings^ 
The  uncultivated  cannot  be  competent 
judges  of  cultivation.  Those  who  most 
need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better, 
usually  desire  it  least,  and  if  they  de- 
sired it,  would  be  incapable  of  findinc^ 
the  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights,  fi 
will  continually  happen,  on  the  volun- 
tary system,  that,  the  end  not  being 
desired,  the  means  will  not  be  provided 
at  all,  or  that,  the  persons  reauiring 
improvement  having  an  imperfect  or 
altogether  erroneous  conception  of  whal 
they  want,  the  supply  caUed  forth  by 
the  demand  of  the  market  will  be  any- 
thing but  what  is  really  required.  Now 
any  well-intentioned  and  tolerably 
civilized  government  may  think  witn- 
out  presumption  that  it  does  or  ought 
to  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above 
the  average  of  the  community  which 
it  rules,  and  that  it  should  therefore  be 
capable  of  oflfering  better  education 
and  better  instruction  to  the  people, 
than  the  greater  number  of  them  would 
spontaneously  demand.  Education, 
tnerefore,  is  one  of  those  things  which 
it  is  admissible  in  principle  that  a 
government  should  provide  for  the 
people.  The  case  is  one  to  which  the 
reasons  of  the  non-interference  prin- 
ciple do  not  necessarily  or  univeiBally 
extend.* 

*  In  oppodtioii  to  these  opinions,  a 
writer,  witn  whom  on  many  po^'nta  I  a{j;ree, 
but  whose  hostility  to  government  interven- 
tion seems  to  me  too  indiscriminate  and 
unqualified,  M.  Dunoyerj  observes,  that 
instruction,  however  good  m  itself,  can  onl^ 
be  useful  to  the  public  in  so  feu:  as  they  are 
willing  to  receive  it,  and  that  the  best  proof 
that  the  instruction  is  suitable  to  their 
wants,  is  its  success  as  a  pecuniary  enter> 
prise.    This  argumaat  seems  no  moreeoa. 
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may,  I  oonceiye,  jiutifiably  be  carried  instraction  shall  be  always 

Btill  further.  There  are  certain  primaiy  to  them,  either  gratuitooaly  or  iti 

elements    and   means  of  knowledge,  trifling  expense, 

which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  de-  It  may  mdeed  be  ejected  tluiiAi 

sirable  that  all  human  beings  bom  into  education  of  children  u  one  of  tl» 

the  community  should  acquire  during  expenses  which  parents,  even  dh 

childhood.    If  their  parents,  or  those  labonrinj;  class,  ought  to  defrsy;  M 

on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  power  it  is  desirable  that  they  sboold  feell 

of  obtaining  for  them  this  instruction,  incumbent  on  them  to  provide  by  Av 

and  fail  to  ao  it,  thej  commit  a  double  own  means  for  the  fulfilment  en  Alk 

breach  of  duty :  towards  the  children  duties,  and  that  by  ^ring  edacatnil 

themselves,  and  towards  the  members  the  cost  of  others,  just  as  much  m  Iff   ^> 

of  the  community  generally,  who  are  giving    subsistence,    the  itandarf  ■   [>t 

all  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  necessary  wages  is  proportioDAUyli^   ili 

consequences  of  iterance  and  want  of  ered,  and  the  springs  of  exertioDiii   U 

education  in  their  fellow-citizens.    It  self-restraint  in  so  much  reltxed.  ui   $l( 

is  Uierefore  an  allowable  exercise  of  the  argument  could,  at  best,  be  only^  v 

powers  of  government,  to  impose  on  if  the  question  were  that  of  «j*   P 

parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving  tutins  a  public  provision  for  vhatB*   »j 

elementary  instruction  to  children.  This  viduals  would  otherwise  do  for  aifc   jn 

selves ;  if  all  parents  in  the  Kboofll   ni 

ohuiverMpeetinginBtruetum  for  the  mind,  class  reco^sed  and  practised  the  d*   * 

than  it  would  b«  respectinff  medicine  for  the  of  giving  mstniction  to  their  CDuM    i|p 

•^^^^T-..?®™®^^*^®^^  °°,***®P*^®***?°y  at  ttieir  own  expense.    Butinasiw  ?■ 

eoodif  he  cftnnot  be  induced  to  take  it:  but  ^»  „^«^„x„   j^  ^z.*  .....a:<.«  tliic  Ml    lu 

Ware  not  bound  to  admit  aa  a  corollary  M parents  do  not  ?«>«*«««»» 2    J, 

from  this,  that  the  patient  wiU  aelect  the  and  do  not  mclude  education  MJJ    ^ 

right  medicine  without  assistance.    Is  it  not  those  necessary  expenses  which  tti    >i 

probable  that  a  recommendation,  from  any  ^  provide  for,  therefore  <, 

quarter  which  he  respects,  may  induce  him  "•*««»  *"         F'"    **«    v  ,        .  ^i   l. 

to  accept  a  better  mSdicine  tlum  he  would  general  rate  ofwages  IS  not  high eww   •! 

spontaneously  have  chosen  P    This  is,  in  to  bear  those  expenses,  and  they  uw   " 

respect  to  education,  the  very  i)oiut  in  de-  \yQ  l>ome  from  some  other  flOOTce.  Ai    ll 

bate.    Without  doubt,  instruction  which  is  .1  .     -     „   .    ^^^  ^f  .1  ^  ^- _„  :-  nAM    i\ 

so  far  in  advance  of  the  people  that  they  ^^'^  "  ,^<>*  <*?®  ^^^  ™  ^*^  VZ    1 

cannot  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  tender  of  help  perpetuates  tne  »■  « 

is  to  them  of  no  more  worth  than  if  it  did  not  of  things  which  renders  help  neceMS^   * 

accept  when  offered,  there  is  a  breadth  of  not  enervate,  but  strengthens  as  iw    «i 

interval  proportioned  to  their  deference  for  as    enlarges    the    active  facmties:  ■   li 

the  recommender.    Besides,  a  thing  of  which  whatever  manner  acquired,  its  effects  fc 

SSrto"r4'.^d&rth'e?rt^S?i^  the  mind  is  favour^e  to  th.  ^Wj  J 

for  a  long  time,  and  to  prove  its  advantages  mdependence  :  and  when,  unless  9   w 


lor  a  long  ume,  ana  10  prove  its  oavtiniages  x**vacj^iiv*ciiuc  .  cwj\a  v*uc;u,  «-.>-- 
by  long  experience,  before  they  learn  to  gratuitously,  it  would  not  be  had  t^m 
•ppreciato  it,  jet  they  may  learn  at  last  j  g  |  ^  ^j^j  £  ^  ^^  ^^  » 
which  they  might  never  have  done,  if  the  j  *^  "*"""'  Av/ni  xa»o  i*i«  ^'^^„„^ 
thing  had  not  been  thus  obtruded  upon  them  dency  to  that  which  m  SO  many «» 
in  act,  but  only  recommended  in  theory,  cases  makes  it  objectionable  ;  it  U  ■! 
Now,  a  pecuniary  speculation  cannot  wait  -     -  .  .  .  .    . 

years,  or  perhaps  generations,  for  success; 
It  must  succeed  rapidly,  or  not  at  all.  Another 
eonsideratien  which  M.  Dunojrer  seems  to 
have  overlooked,  is,  that  institutions  and 
modes  of  tuition  which  never  could  be  made 
sufSciently  popular  to  repay,  with  a  profit, 
the  expenses  mcurred  on  them,  may  be  in- 
valuable to  the  many  by  giving  the  highest 
quality  of  education  to  the  few,  and  keeping 
up  the  perpetual  succession  of  superiornunds, 
by  whom  knowledge  is  advanced,  and  the 
community  urged  forward  in  civilisation. 


towards  doing  without  help.  ^ 

In  England,  and  most  Eowi*' 
countries,  elementary  instractioHH 
not  be  paid  for,  at  its  full  cost,  froo' 
conmion  wages  of  unskilled  labour,  M 
would  not  if  it  could.  The  alterni* 
therefore  is  not  between  goyerno* 
and  private  speculation,  but  bet^e* 
government  provision  and  volnu* 
charity  ;  between  interference  by  I 
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vomment,  and  interference  b^  aeeoda- 
tioiis  of  individnali,  Bobaoribinff  their 
own  iBonej  for  the  purpose,  like  the 
two  gre«i  School  Societies.    It  is,^  of 
oonrse,  not   desirable  that  anvtmng 
■hofild  be  done  b^  funds  deriyed  from 
eompnlBoay  taxation,  which  is  alreadj 
flofficientlj  well   done    by  indiyidnal^ 
liberality.    How  far  this  is  the  case 
with  school  instmction.  **k  m  each  par- 
ticalar  instance,  a  question  of  met. 
The  education  provided  in  this  country 
on  the  yduntaij  principle  has  of  late 
bewi  so  much  discussed,  that  it  is  need- 
leoB  in  this  place  to  criticise  it  minutely, 
and  I  shair  merely  express  mj  convio- 
tioB,  that  eyen  in  quantity  it  is,  and  is 
Ukely  to  remain,  altogether  insuiOficient, 
while  In  quality,  though  with  some 
■light  tendency  to  improyement,  it  is 
neyer  good  except  by  some  rare  acci- 
dent, and  generally  so  bad  as  to  be 
Iktle  more  than  nominal.     I  hold  it 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  poyemment 
to  supply  the  defect  by  giving  pecu- 
niary support  to  elementary  schools, 
BDch  as  to  render  them  accessible  to  all 
the  ddldren  of  the  poor,  either  freely, 
or  for  a  payment  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  sensibly  felt 

One  thmg  must  be  strenuously  in- 
iieted  on;  tnat  the  ffoyemment  must 
daim  no  monopoly  for  its  education, 
either  in  the  lower  or  in  the  higher 
branches;  must  exert  neither  autho- 
ntj  nor  influence  to  induce  the  people 
to  resort  to  its  teachers  in  preference 
le  others,  and  must  confer  no  peculiar 
•dyantages  on  those  who  have  been 
faurtnicted  by  them.  Though  the  go- 
femment  teachers  will  probably  oe 
superior  to  the  average  of  private  in- 
■tniotori,  they  will  not  embody  all  the 
knowledge  and  sagacity  to  be  found  in 
all  instructors  taken  together,  and  it  is 
dedrable  to  leave  onen  as  many  roads 
as  possible  to  the  desired  end.  It  is 
Bot  endurable  thatagovemment  should, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact,  have  a  complete 
eontrol  over  the  education  of  the  people. 
To  possess  such  a  control,  and  actually 
exert  it,  is  to  be  despotic.  A  govern- 
ment  which  can  mould  the  opinions 
nnd  sentiments  of  the  people  fnm  their 
youth  upwards,  can  do  witn  them  what- 
r  it  pleases.  Though  a  government, 


therefore,  may,  and  in  many  cases 
ought  to,  establish  schools  and  eolr 
leges,  it  most  neither  compel  nor  bribe 
any  person  to  come  to  them ;  nor  ou^ht 
the  power  of  individuals  to  set  iro  nval 
establishments,  to  depend  in  any  decree 
upon  its  authorization.  It  would  be 
justified  in  requiring  from  all  the  people 
that  the V  shall  possess  instruction  in 
certain  things,  but  not  in  prescribintf 
to  them  how  or  from  whom  they  shaU 
obtain  it. 

§  9.  In  the  matter  of  edvuMaOj  the 
intervention  of  government  is  justi- 
fiable, because  the  case  is  not  one  in 
wUch  the  interest  and  judgment  of  the 
consumer  are  a  sufficient  secuxity  for 
the  goodness  of  the  commodity.  Let 
us  now  consider  another  class  of  cases, 
where  there  is  no  person  in  the  situa 
tion  of  a  consumer,  and  where  the  in- 
terest and  judgment  to  be  relied  on  are 
those  of  the  agent  himself;  as  in  the 
conduct  of  any  business  in  which  he 
is  exclusively  interested,  or  in  en- 
tering into  any  contract  or  engage- 
ment by  whicn  he  himself  is  to  be 
bound. 

The  ground  of  the  practical  principle 
of  non-interference  must  here  oe,  that 
most  persons  take  a  juster  and  more 
intelhgent  view  of  their  own  interest, 
and  of  the  means  of  promoting  it,  than 
can  either  be  prescnbed  to  tnem  by  a 
general  enactment  of  the  legislature,  or 
pointed  out  in  the  particular  case  by  a 
public  fimctionaiy.  The  maxim  is  uur 
questionably  sound  as  a  ^neral  rule ; 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
some  very  large  and  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions to  it.  These  may  be  classed 
under  several  heads. 

First : — The  individual  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
interests  may  be  incapable  of  judging 
or  acting  for  himself ;  may  be  a  lunatic, 
an  idiot,  an   infant:   or  though  not 
wholly  incapable,  may  be  of  immature 
years  and  judgment  ^  In  this  case  the 
roundation  of  Uie  non-interference  prin- 
ciple breaks  down  entirely.    The  per- 
son most  interested  is  not  the   best 
judge  of  the  matter,  nor  a  competent 
I  judge  at  all.    Insane  persons  are  eveiy- 
!  where  regarded  as  proper  objecte  of  the 
P  P 
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care  of  the  itate.*  In  the  oaae  of 
ohildren  and  yoong  penons,  it  is  com- 
mon to  BAjf  that  though  thej  cannot 
jndge  for  themselvei,  they  have  their 
parent!  or  other  relatives  to  jndge  for 
them.  Bnt  this  removes  the  question 
into  a  different  category;  making  it  no 
longer  a  question  whether  the  govern- 
ment should  interfere  with  individuals 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  conduct 
and  interests,  but  whellier  it  should 
leave  absolutely  in  their  power  the 
conduct  and  interests  of  somebody  else. 
Parental  power  is  as  susceptible  of 
abuse  as  an^  other  power,  and  is,  as  a 
matter  of  uct,  constantly  abused.  If 
laws  do  not  succeed  in  prevestinff 
parents  from  brutally  ilUreating,  and 
even  from  murdering  their  children,  far 
less  ought  it  to  be  presumed  that  the 
interests  of  children  will  never  be  sa- 
crificed, in  more  commonnlaoe  and  less 
revolting  ways,  to  the  selnshness  or  the 
ignorance  of  their  parents.  Whatever 
it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  jMurents 
ought  to  do  or  forbear  for  the  mterest 

*  The  praetiM  of  the  Engliah  Iftw  with 
respect  to  intane  penoni,  eapeoially  on  the 
all-important  point  of  the  ascertainment  of 
insanity,  most  urgently  demands  reform. 
At  present  no  persons,  whose  properly  is 
worth  ooretinff,  and  whose  nearest  relations 
are  nnscmpnlous,  or  on  bad  terms  with 
them,  are  secure  against  a  commission  of 
kaacr.  At  the  instance  of  the  persons  who 
would  profit  by  their  being  declared  insane, 
a  jury  may  be  impanelled  and  an  investiga- 

"  "  in 
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of  children,  the  law  is  wanaited,!! 
is  able,  in  compelling  to  be  dmeffto  Biijt 
borne,  and  is  generally  bound  to  dAiifii, 
To  take  an  ezami>le  inm  tbepeodfo 
province  of  political  economj;  ifcii 


tion  held  at  the  expense  of  the  i>ropertT,  ii 
*   *  *         **    'tiesjwitha] 


which  idl  their  personal  pecnliaritiei 


the  additions  made  bj  the  lying  gossip  of  low 
serrants,  are  poured  into  the  cradulous  ears 
of  twelye  petty  shopkeepers,  ignorant  of  all 
wars  of  life  except  those  of  their  own  class, 
ana  regarding  erery  trait  of  indiyidnalitjr  in 
eharacter  or  taste  aa  eccentricity,  and  all 
eccentricity  as  either  insanity  or  wickedness. 
If  this  sapient  tribunal  gives  the  desired  ver- 
dict, the  property  is  handed  over  to  perhaps 
tiie  last  persons  whom  the  rightful  owner 
would  have  desired  or  suffered  to  possess  it. 
Some  recent  instances  of  this  kind  of  inves- 
tigation have  been  a  scandal  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Whatever  other  changes 
hi  this  branch  of  law  may  be  made,  two  at 
least  are  imperative :  first,  that,  as  in  other 
legal  proceedings,  the  expenses  should  not 
be  borne  by  the  person  on  trial,  but  by 
the  promoters  of  the  inquiry,  subject  to 
recovery  of  costs  in  case  of  success :  and 
secondly,  that  the  pro{>erty  of  a  person 
declared  insane,  should  in  no  ease  be  made 
over  to  heirs  while  the  proprietor  is  alive, 
but  should  be  managed  oy  a  public  ofiicer 
unto  his  death  or  recovery. 


right  that  children,  tnd  ^uncpeii 
not  yet  arrived  at  matontj,  flhoidd 
protected,  so  far  as  die  eyo  lai  kri 
of  the  state  can  reach,  tm  U^t 
over-worked.  Labouring  for  too  bH 
hours  ia  the  day,  or  oa  wwkUpj 
their  strength,  should  notbe  pennttil 
to  them,  for  if  permitted  it  majilsi|i 
be  compelled.    Freedom  rf«"5S 


£ 

fs 

lie 

in  the  case  of  children,  is  but  im^,  ^ 
wt)rd  for  freedom  of  coercion.  Em»  i^{ 
tion  also,  the  best  which  ciniiwtiail  i^ 
admit  of  their  receiving,  ii  not  t  ttl|  ^  g, 
which  parents  or  relati7ei^fi«ji»  in 
ference,  jealousy,  or  sTance,  «■  ij 
luwe-it  in  their  power  to  witMoH.  ^, 
UEhe  reasons  for  legal  interwwji;  ^f 
in  favour  of  children,  aoj^y  ^J*^  rtn 
strongly  to  the  case  of  wo»  «**  iitt 
nate  slaves  and  victims  of  *!»•■•  \i^ 
brutal  4tact  of  mankind,  ^^^jf  o. 
animals.  \t  is  by  the  ip*''*5^[fj  "^^ 
derstanSmg  of  the  prmciplesofMJjJ  g,, 
that  the  infliction  ofexempltfyp"''*  ^is 
ment  on  ruffianism  practiied  *«•■•  igi, 
these  defenceless  creatures, htfWl  ^^ 
treated  as  a  meddling  bygow^uw  |^ 
with  things  beyond  its  provianj*  ^^ 
interference  with  domestwlife'  *  iki 
domestic  life  of  domestic  tyi»IJ»  \-\^ 
one  of  the  things  which  it  is  the  nMl  ^^ 
imperative  on  the  law  to  iirtfl*j  h 
with ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  m  ^^ 
metaphysical  scruples  respectinf  "J 
nature  and  source  of  the  aathon^  * 
government,  should  induce  "**°y!j!l 
supporters  of  laws  against  crod^J  J 
animals,  to  seek  for  a  justificstvA  f  1 
such  laws  in  the  incidental  o(tffc| 
quences  of  the  indulgence  of  f 
habits,  to  the  interests  of 
beings,  rather  than  in  the  it»w 
merits  of  the  case  itseE  Wh»| 
would  be  the  duty  of  a  human  b 
possessed  of  the  requisite  ph] 
strength,  to  prevent  by  force  rfi 
temi)ted  in  his  presence,  it  cannflk|( 
less  incumbent  on  society  genei 
repress.  The  existing  laws  of  Gi 
on  the  subject  are  chiefly  defecdve^ 
the    trifling,    often  ahnost 
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ti  the  penftlt J  even 
18  limited. 

emben  of  the  com- 
tedom  of  contract 
Qed  by  the  legisls- 

Frotectioii,  on  ac- 
their  dependent 
uentlj  proposed  to 
nd  in  the  existing 
kbour,  in  common 
;  persons,  has  been 
snliar  restrictions, 
gether,  for  this  and 
romen  and  children, 
th  indefensible  in 
lievons  in  practice, 
certain  age  cannot 
lemselves;  up  to  a 
r  age  the  ?  are  in- 
ess  disqualified  for 
an  are  as  capable  as 
ing  and  managing 
^  and  the  onljhin- 
mg  so  arises  from 
leir  present  social 
as  tne  law  makes 
le  wife  acquires,  the 
)and,  whue  bycom- 
mth  him  it  forces 
Qost  any  amount  of 
physical  tyranny 
»se  to  inflict,  there 
regarding  every  act 
le  under  coercion: 
error  of  reformers 
s  in  our  time,  to 
equences  of  unjust 
dressing  the  iinus- 
en  had  as  absolute 
ive,  over  their  own 
own  patrimony  or 
would  be  no  plea 
hours  of  labouring 
der  thatthev  might 
for  the  husband,  in 
de  advocates  of  re- 
Women  employed 
only  women  m  the 
!e  whose  position  is 
and  drudges;  pre- 
r  cannot  easily  be 
md  earn  wages  in 
leirwill.  For  im- 
ion  of  women,  it  I 
ary,  be  an  object  to 
est  access  to  inde- 


pendent industrial  employment,  instead 
of  closing,  either  entirely  or  partially, 
that  which  is  already  open  to  them. 

§  10.  A  second  exception  to  the 
doctrine  that  individuals  are  the  best 
jud^s  of  their  own  interest,  is  when 
an  mdividual  attempts  to  decide  irre- 
vocably now,  what  will  be  best  for  his 
interest  at  some  future  and  distant 
time.  The  presumption  in  favour  of 
individual  judgment  is  only  legitimate, 
where  the  judgment  is  grounded  on 
actual,  and  especially  on  present^  per- 
sonal experience;  not  where  it  is 
formed  antecedently  to  experience,  and 
Bot  suffered  to  be  reversed  even  after 
experience  has  condemnea  it.  When 
persons  have  bound  themselves  by  a 
contract^  not  simply  to  do  some  one 
thing,  bat  to  continue  doing  some- 
thing for  ever  or  for  a  prolonged  period, 
without  any  power  of  revoking^  the  en- 
gagement, tfa^  presumption  wmch  their 
perseverance  in  that  course  of  conduct 
would  otherwise  raise  in  favour  of  its 
being  advantageous  to  them,  does  not 
exist;  and  any  such  presumption 
which  can  be  grounded  on  their  having 
voluntarily  entered  into  the  contract, 
perhaps  at  an  eariy  m^,  and  without 
any  real  knowledge  of  what  they  un- 
dertook, is  commonlv  next  to  null.  The 
practiciu  maxim  of  leaving  contracts 
free,  is  not  applicable  without  great 
limitations  in  case  of  engagements  in 
perpetuity ;  and  the  law  should  be  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  such  engagements; 
should  refrise  its  sanction  to  them, 
when  the  obligations  they  impose  are 
such  as  the  contracting  pajrty  cannot 
be  a  competent  judge  of;  if  it  ever  does 
sanction  them,  it  should  take  every 
possible  security  for  their  being  oon- 
tracted  with  foresight  and  deliberatioa ; 
and  in  compensation  for  not  permit- 
ting the  parties  themselves  to  revoke 
their  engiffiement^  should  grant  them 
a  release  crom  it,  on  a  simcient  case 
being  made  out  before  an  impartial 
authoritv.  These  considerations  are 
eminently  applicable  to  marriage,  the 
most  important  of  all  cases  of  engage- 
ment for  life. 


§11. 


The  third  exceptiou  whieh  I 

ppa 
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ahaU  notice,  to  the  doctrine  that  go- 
femment  cannot  manage  the  afTaire  o^f 
{ndividiials  as  well  as  the  indivi Jnuli 
themselyes,  has  reference  to  the  great 
date  of  cases  in  which  the  individui^lH 
can  onlj  manage  the  concern  bj  dele- 
gated a^ncy,  and  in  which  the  bo^ 
called  pnvate  management  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  hardlj  hotter  entitled  to  be 
called  management  bj  the  ^rsona  in^ 
terested,  than  administration  bj  a 
public  (^ficer.  Whatever,  if  left  to 
■pontaneoos  agency,  can  only  be  done 
by  joini4tock  associations,  will  often 
be  as  well,  and  sometimes  better  done, 
as  &r  as  tiie  actual  work  is  conc^enied, 
by  the  state.  (Government  manage,^ 
ment  is,  indeed,  proverbially  jobbing, 
careless,  and  ineoective,  hat  so  like- 
wise  has  generallv  been  joint^tjck 
management.  The  directors  of  a 
joint-stock  company,  it  is  true^  are 
always  shareholders;  but  also  the 
memoers  of  a  government  are  invan- 
ably  taxpayers;  and  in  the  case  of 
directors,  no  more  than  in  that  of  go- 
vernments, is  their  proportional  share 
of  the  benefits  oi  good  managfimetit, 
eqnal  to  the  interest  they  may  poFisibly 
have  in  mismanagement,  even  without 
reckoning  the  interest  of  their  ease. 
It  may  oe  objected,  that  the  sliare- 
holders,  in  their  collective  oharacter, 
exercise  a  certain  control  over  the 
directors,  and  have  almost  always  full 
power  to  remove  them  from  office. 
Practically,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
exercising  this  power  is  found  to  be  eo 
great,  that  it  is  hardly  ever  eiiircised 
xcept  in  cases  of  such  flagrantly  nn- 
kilfiil,  or,  at  least,  unsuccesgful  ma- 
nagement, as  would  generally  produce 
khe  ejection  from  office  of  maoa^rs 
ippointed  by  the  government.  Agamat 
the  very  ineffectual  security  anorded 
by  meetings  of  shareholderB,  aod  by 
their  individual  inspection  and  en- 
quiries, may  be  placed  the  greater 
publicity  and  more  active  discua* 
sion  and  comment,  to  be  oitpected 
in  free  countries  with  regrtril  to 
affisiirs  in  which  the  general  (govern  ^ 
ment  takes  part.  The  defects  ibena- 
fore,  of  government  management,  do 
not  seem  to  be  necessarily  much 
greater,  if  necessarily  greater  at  all, 


than  those  of  managemeiit  by  joiii 

stock. 

The  tme  reaaons  in  fikvoor  of  leaving 
to  ?olan  tary  assooiatioiiB  all  such  thinp 
ay  ihey  are  competent  to  peTfim, 
would  exist  in  equal  atrenctkifitwm 
certain  that  the  work  its^  woidd  bi 
ma  well  or  better  done  by  nnhHc  offioeni 
lliesa  reaaona  have  Been  ahssdr 
pointed  out :  the  mischief  of  overloia- 
iQg  the  chief  fimctioDaries  of  gofn> 
ment  with  demands  on  their  attaDtks^ 
and  diverting  them  from  duties  whiok 
the^  alone  can  discharge,  to  objecU 
which  can  be  sufficiently  well  attonsd 
without  them ;  the  dimger  of  uumoii- 
aarily  swelling  the  direct  power  tsil 
mdirect  influence  of  government,  aad 
iDultlplying  oocadona  of  ooUisian  be 
tween  its  agents  and  privata  otisaM; 
and  the  ine^q^diency  of  OQiioentFstiii| 
in  a  dominant  boreaacracy,  all  ^ 
skill  and  experience  in  the  maosoi' 
ment  of  larga  interests,  and  allui 
powtir  of  ois^ized  actUm,  existing  ii 
tha  community;  a  practice  which  kM|i 
the  citi^iena  in  a  relation  to  tha  gov«» 
ment  like  that  oi  children  to  thai 
guardians,  and  is  a  main  cause  of  thi 
mferior  capacity  for  politioal  Ufii  wUck 
has  hitherto  oharacteriied  the  ot» 
governed  conntriea  of  the  Coatin«t, 
whether  with  or  without  the  fonu  d 
repreiuiatative  government.* 

lint  although,  for  these  reasons,  moa 
thn)ga  which  are  likely  to  be  eves 
tolt^rablv  done  by  voluntary  tssocia 
tioua,  snould,  generally  speakiDg,  bi 

be  fonad  n  tk 
jbamrnoe  oi  p«bbi 
spirit,  hj  which  women,  m  »  oIam.  wt  «h»> 
rBcti»nz(^in  the  present  st«te  of  aoeiety.ui 
«hi(sh  ia  often  felt  and  oompUined  tit  N 
politioKl  reformers,  without,  in  gttru, 
muluiif  them  willing  to  reoogniss,  or  d» 
siroua  to  remove,  its  eaose.  It  obTU««i9 
sriic*  from  their  being  taught,  boch  b* 
inBtitutioDS  sad  bj  the  whole  (^  their  mm» 
tiDHj  to  regard  themselves  as  entirsfy  sfsii 
fiTQin  iriolitios.  Wherever  thej  hare  bMi 
polLiLcittiiB,  they  have  shown  as  great  iotcrtf 
Lii  Iht.- ^j object,  and  as  great  i^titods  for  s, 
ucdoiMiniz  to  tne  spirit  of  their  time,  sc  tk 
mea  wii-h  whom  they  were  ootemporsnM. 
in  th&t  period  of  history  (for  ezsapU)  a 
whit:h  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Bhssbeth  i 
Ergliitd  were,  not  rare  ezoeptioos,  b* 
merely  brilliant  examples  of  a  spirit  ^i 
capacity  very  largely  diffVised  amosf  voao 
of  nigh  station  and  eoltivatioa  in  Sorspt. 


*  A  parsUel  ease  may 
dittMta  for  politics,  and 
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left  to  them;  it  does  not  follow  that 
tlie  manner  in  which  those  associationB 
perfonn  their  work  should  be  entirely 
imcontrolled  by  the  goyemment.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  agency, 
of  whatever  nature,  by  which  a  service 
w  performed,  is  certain,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  to  be  virtually  single ;  in 
which  a  practical  monopoly,  with  all 
the  ^wer  it  confers  of  taxinV  the  com- 
munity, cannot  be  prevented  from  ex- 
isting. I  have  already  more  than  once 
adverted  to  the  case  of  the  gas  and 
water  companies,  among  whi'h,  though 
perfect  freedom  is  allowed  to  competi- 
tion, none  really  takes  place,  and  prac- 
tically they  are  found  to  be  even  more 
irres^nsible,  and  unapproachable  by 
individual  complaints,  tnan  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  the  expenses  without 
the  advantages  of  pluraUty  of  agency ; 
and  the  charge  made  for  services 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  is,  in 
substancf),  quite  as  much  compulsory 
taxation  as  if  imposed  by  law :  there 
are  few  houscholaers  who  make  any 
distinction  between  their  "water rate" 
and  their  other  local  taxes.  In  the 
case  of  thcpe  particular  services,  the 
reasons  preponderate  in  favour  of  their 
being  performed,  like  the  paving  and 
cleansing  of  the  streets,  not  certainly 
by  the  general  government  of  the  state, 
bnt  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
town,  and  the  expense  defrayed,  as 
even  now  it  in  fact  is,  by  a  local  rate. 
But  in  the  many  analogous  cases 
which  it  is  best  to  resign  to  voluntary 
agency,  the  community  needs  some 
ether  security  for  the  fit  performance 
of  the  service  than  the  interest  of  the 
managers ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, either  to  subject  the  busmess  to 
Teasonable  conditions  for  the  general 
advantage,  or  to  retain  such  power 
over  it,  that  the  profits  of  the  mono- 
poly may  at  least  be  obtained  for  the 
public.  This  applies  to  the  case  of 
a  road,  a  canal,  or  a  railway.  These 
are  always,  in  a  great  degree,  prac- 
tical monopolies;  and  a  government 
which  concedes  such  monopoly  un- 
reservedly to  a  private  company, 
does  much  the  same  thing  as  if  it 
allowed  an  individual  or  an  association 
to  levy  any  ^ax  they  chose,  for  their 


own  benefit,  on  all  the  m<dt  produced 
in  the  country,  or  on  all  the  cotton 
imported  into  it  To  make  the  con- 
cession for  a  limited  time  is  generally 
justifiable,  on  the  principle  which  jus- 
tifies patents  for  mventions :  but  the 
state  should  either  reserve  to  itself  a 
reversionaiT  propertjr  in  such  public 
works,  or  snould  retain,  and  freely  ex- 
ercise, the  right  of  fixine  a  maximum 
of  fares  and  charges,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  varying  that  maxinu'im.  It  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
state  may  be  the  proprietor  of  canals 
or  railways  without  itself  working 
them;  and  that  they  will  almost 
always  be  better  worked  by  means  of 
a  company,  renting  the  railway  or  canal 
for  a  limited  period  from  the  state. 

§  12.  To  a  fourth  case  of  exception 
I  must  request  particular  attention,  it 
being  one  to  which,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  attention  of  political  economists 
nas  not  yet  been  sufficiently  drawn. 
There  are  matters  in  which  the  inter- 
ference of  law  is  required,  not  to  over- 
rule the  judgment  of  individuals  re- 
specting their  own  interest,  but  to  g|ive 
efiect  to  that  judgment ;  they  being 
unable  to  give  effect  to  it  except  by 
concert,  which  concert  again  cannot  m 
efiectual  unless  it  receives  validity  and 
•sanction  fix)m  the  law.  For  illustra- 
tion, and  without  prejudging  the  par- 
ticular point,  I  may  advert  to  the 
?[uestion  of  diminishing  the  hours  of 
abour.  Let  us  suppose,  what  is  at 
least  supposable,  whether  it  be  the  fact 
or  not — ^that  a  general  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  factory  labour,  say  from  ten  to 
nine,  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
work-people :  that  they  would  receive 
as  hiffh  wages,  or  nearly  as  high,  for 
nine  hours  labour  as  they  receive  for 
ten.  If  this  would  be  the  result,  and 
if  the  operatives  generally  are  con- 
vinced tnat  it  would,  the  limitation, 
some  may  say,  will  be  adopted  spon- 
taneously. I  answer,  that  it  will  not 
be  adopted  unless  the  body  of  opera 
tives  bind  themselves  to  one  another 
to  abide  by  it.  A  workman  who  re- 
fused to  work  more  than  nine  hours 
while  there  were  others  who  worked 
ten.  would  either  not  be  employed  at 
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lU,  or  if  employed,  must  submit  to  lose 
one-tenth  of  his  wages.  However  con- 
vinced, therefore,  he  maj  be  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  th«  class  to  work  short 
time,  it  is  contrary  to  his  own  interest 
to  set  the  example,  unless  he  is  well 
assured  that  all  or  most  others  will 
follow  it.  But  suppose  a  general  agree- 
ment of  the  whole  class :  might  not 
this  be  effectual  without  the  sanction 
of  law?  Not  unless  enforced  by 
opinion  with  a  rigour  practically  equal 
to  that  of  law.  for  howeyer  beneficial 
the  observance  of  the  regulation  might 
be  to  the  class  collectively,  the  imme- 
diate interest  of  every  individual  would 
lie  in  violating  it :  and  the  more  nume- 
rous those  were  who  adhered  to  the  role, 
the  more  would  individuals  gain  hj  de- 
parting from  it  If  nearly  all  restricted 
themselves  to  nine  hours,  those  who 
chose  to  work  for  ten  would  ^ain  all 
the  advantage  of  the  restriction,  to- 
gether with  the  profit  of  infringing  it; 
they  would  get  ten  hours  wages  for 
nine  hours  work,  and  an  hour's  wages 
besides.  I  ^ant  that  if  a  large  majo- 
rity adherea  to  the  nine  hours,  there 
would  be  no  harm  done :  the  benefit 
would  be,  in  the  main,  secured  to  the 
class,  while  those  individuals  who  pre- 
ferred to  work  harder  and  earn  more, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
This  certainly  would  be  the  state  of 
things  to  be  wished  for ;  and  assuming 
that  a  reduction  of  hours  without  any 
diminution  of  wages  could  take  place 
without  expelling  the  commodity  from 
some  of  its  markets — which  is  in  every 
particular  instance  a  question  of  fact, 
not  of  principle — the  manner  in  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  that  this 
effect  should  be  brought  about,  would 
be  by  a  quiet  change  in  the  general 
custom  of  the  trade ;  short  hours  be- 
coming, by  spontaneous  choice,  the 
general  practice,  but  those  who  chose 
to  deviate  from  it  having  the  fullest 
liberty  to  do  so.  Probably,  however, 
so  many  would  prefer  the  ten  hours 
work  on  the  improved  terms,  that  the 
limitation  could  not  be  maintained  as 
a  general  practice:  what  some  did 
from  choice,  others  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  do  from  necessity,  and  those 
who  had  chosen  long  hours  for  the  i 


sake  of  increased  wages,  would  U 
forced  in  the  end  to  work  long  hooB 
for  no  greater  wages  than  before.  i» 
suming  then  that  it  really  wooid  U 
the  interest  of  each  to  w<nk  only  mM 
hours  if  he  could  be  assured  that  il 
others  would  do  the  same,  there  mixk 
be  no  means  of  their  attaining^i 
object  but  by  converting  their  siqipoied 
mutual  agreement  into  an  engaganeM 
under  penalty,  by  consenting  to  hn 
it  enforced  b;^  law.  I  am  not  expmi- 
ing  any  opinion  in  favour  of  sou  m 
enactment  which  has  never  bem  l» 
manded,  and  which  I  certainly  shoiU 
not^  in  present  circnmstanoes,  recs» 
mend:  but  it  serves  to  exemplify^ 
maimer  in  which  classes  of  penoH 
may  need  the  assistance  of  law,  to  gin 
effect  to  their  deliberate  coUectm 
opinion  of  their  ovm  interest,  by  afoi 
ing  to  every  individual  a  goamilii 
that  his  competitors  will  pursue  tb 
same  course,  without  which  he  caaml 
safely  adopt  it  himseUl 

Another  exemplification  of  the  saai 
principle  is  afforded  by  what  is  knon 
as  the  Wakefield  s^^stem  of  cokid» 
tion.  This  system  is  grounded  on  tb 
important  principle,  that  the  degree  «f 
productiveness  of  land  and  labour  it- 
pends  on  their  being  in  a  due  propor- 
tion to  one  another;  that  if  a  fev 
persons  in  a  newly -settled  country  at- 
tempt to  occupy  and  appropriate « 
large  district,  or  if  each  labourer  In- 
comes too  soon  an  occupier  and  colo- 
vator  of  land,  there  is  a  loss  of  prodoo- 
tive  power,  and  a  great  retardation  of 
the  progress  of  the  colony  in  wealth 
and  civilization  :  that  neverthelesi  tbi 
instinct  (as  it  may  almost  be  called)  <i 
appropriation,  and  the  feelings  lao- 
ciated  in  old  countries  with  landed 
proprietorship,  induce  almost  even 
emigrant  to  take  possession  of  as  noa 
land  as  he  has  the  means  of  acquiring 
and  every  labourer  to  become  at  one* 
a  proprietor,  cultivating  his  own  laai 
vnth  no  other  aid  than  that  of  hit 
family.  If  this  propensity  to  the  in- 
mediate  possession  of  land  could  bi 
in  some  degree  restrained,  and  eack 
labourer  induced  to  work  a  certaa 
number  of  years  on  hire  before  bi 
became  a  landed    proprietor,  a  pif 
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'  peftnal  itock  of  hired  Isbonren  could 
be  mamtained,  available  for  roads, 
oanals,  works  of  irrigation,  &c.,  and 
£oT  the  establishment  and  carrying  on 
of  the  different  branches  of  town  in- 
dnstiy:  whereby  the  labourer,  when  he 
did  at  last  become  a  landed  proprietor, 
-wodki  find  his  land  much  more  valu- 
•Ue,  ihroueh  access  to  markets,  and 
iacilitj  of  obtaining  hired  labour.  Mr. 
'Wakcnield  therefore  proposed  to  check 
the  premature  occupation  of  land,  and 
dispersion  of  the  people,  by  putting 
iipon  all  nnappropnated  lancb  a  rather 
hiffh  price,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  De  expended  m  conveying  emigrant 
labonren  from  the  mother  country. 

This  salutary  provision,  however,  has 
heen  olgected  to,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  authority  of  what  was  represented 
ma  the  great  principle  of  political  eco- 
nomy, that  mdividuals  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interest.  It  was 
said,  that  when  things  are  left  to  them- 
Belves,  land  is  appropriated  and  occu- 
pied by  the  spontaneous  choice  of 
indii^uals,  in  the  quantities  and  at 
the  times  most  advantageous  to  each 
person,  and  therefore  to  me  communitrjr 
ftenerally;  and  that  to  interpose  arti- 
ficial obstacles  to  their  obtaining  land, 
ia  to  prevent  them  from  adopting  the 
coarse  which  in  their  own  judgment  is 
most  beneficial  to  them,  from  a  self- 
conceited  notion  of  the  legislator,  that 
lie  knows  what  is  most  mr  their  inte- 
rest, better  than  they  do  themselves. 
Now  this  is  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing, either  of  the  svstem  itself  or  of 
the  principle  with  which  it  is  alleged 
to  conflict.^  The  oversight  is  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  just  seen  exem- 
^fied  on  the  subject  of  hours  of  labour. 
However  beneficial  it  might  be  to  the 
colonjr  in  the  aggregate,  and  to  each 
individual  composing  it,  that  no  one 
should  occupy  more  land  than  he  can 
properly  cultivate,  nor  become  a  pro- 
prietor until  there  are  other  labourers 
ready  to  take  his  place  in  working  for 
lure ;  it  can  never  be  the  interest  of  an 
individual  to  exercise  this  forbearance, 
unless  he  is  assured  that  others  will  do 
so  too.  SuiTounded  by  settlers  who 
have  each  their  thousand  acres,  how  is 
he  benefited  by  restricting  himself  to 


fiftv?  or  what  does  a  labourer  gain  by 
deterring  the  acouisition  altogether  for 
a  few  years,  if  ail  other  labourers  rush 
to  convert  their  first  earnings  into 
estates  in  the  wilderness,  several  miles 
apart  from  one  another?  If  they,  by 
seizing  on  land,  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  labourers  for  wages,  he 
will  not,  by  postponing  the  time  of  his 
becoming  a  proprietor,  be  enabled  to 
employ  the  land  with  any  greater  ad- 
vantage when  he  does  obtain  it;  to 
what  end  therefore  should  he  place 
himself  in  what  will  appear  to  him  and 
others  a  position  of  inferioritv,  by  re- 
maining a  hired  labourer  when  all 
around  him  are  proprietors  ?^  It  is  the 
interest  of  each  to  ao  what  is  good  for 
all,  but  only  if  others  will  do  likewise. 

The  principle  that  each  is  the  best 
judge  01  his  own  interest,  understood 
as  these  objectors  understand  it,  would 
prove  that  governments  ought  not  to 
fulfil  any  of  their  acknowledged  duties 
— ought  not,  in  fiiot,  to  exist  at  alL  It 
is  greatly  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity, collectively  and  individually,  not 
to  rob  or  defraud  one  another:  but 
there  is  not  the  less  necessity  for  laws 
to  punish  robbery  and  fraud ;  because, 
though  it  is  the  interest  of  each  that 
nobody  should  rob  or  cheat,  it  is  not 
any  one's  interest  to  refrain  from  rob- 
bing and  cheating  others  when  aJl 
others  are  permitted  to  rob  and  cheat 
him.  Penal  laws  exist  at  all,  chiefly 
for  this  reason,  because  even  an 
unanimous  opinion  that  a  certain  line 
of  conduct  is  for  the  general  interest, 
does  not  always  make  it  people's  indi- 
vidual interest  to  adhere  to  that  line  of 
conduct. 

i  13.  Fifthly;  the  argument  against 

rrnment  interference  grounded  on 
maxim  that  individuals  are  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  interest,  can- 
not apply  to  the  very  lar^  class  of 
cases,  m  which  those  acts  of  individuals 
with  which  the  government  claims  to 
interfere,  are  not  done  by  those  indi- 
viduals for  their  own  interest,  but  for 
the  interest  of  other  people.  This  in- 
cludes, among  other  things,  the  impor- 
tant and  much  agitated  sul^'ect  of 
publio  charily.     Though  individuals 
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Bhonld,  in  general,  be  left  to  do  for 
themselTCB  whatever  it  can  reasonably 
be  expected  that  they  should  be  capable 
of  doing,  yet  when  they  are  at  any 
rate  not  to  be  left  to  themselyes,  but  to 
be  helped  by  other  people,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  is  better  that  they 
should  receive  this  help  exclusively 
from  individuals,  and  therefore  uncer- 
fcainly  and  casually,  or  by  systematic 
arrangements,  in  which  society  acts 
through  its  organ,  the  state. 

Tbis  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  Poor 
Laws ;  ^  a  subject  which  would  be  of 
veiy  minor  importance  if  the  habits  of 
all  classes  of  the  people  were  temperate 
and  prudent,  and  the  difiusion  of  pro- 
perty satisfactory ;  but  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  a  state  of  things  so  much 
the  reverse  of  this,  in  both  points,  as 
that  which  the  British  islands  present. 

Apart  from  any  metaphysical  con- 
siderations respecting  the  foundation 
of  morals  or  of  the  social  union,  it  will 
be  admitted  to  be  right  that  human 
beings  should  help  one  another;  and 
the  more  so,  in  proportion  to  the 
urgency  of  the  need :  and  none  needs 
help  so  urgently  as  one  who  is  starving. 
The  claim  to  help,  therefore,  created 
by  destitution,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
which  can  exist ;  and  there  is  primd 
facie  the  amplest  reason  for  making 
the  relief  of  so  extreme  an  exigency  as 
certain  to  those  who  require  it,  as  by 
any  arrangements  of  society  it  can  be 
made. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  of 
helping,  there  are  two  sets  of  conse- 
quences to  be  considered;  the  con- 
sequences of  the  assistance  itself,  and 
the  consequences  of  relying  on  the 
assistance.  The  former  are  generally 
beneficial,  but  the  latter,  for  the  most 
part,  injurious ;  so  much  so,  in  many 
cases,  as  greatly  to  outweigh  the  value 
of  the  benefit.  And  this  is  never  more 
likely  to  happen  than  in  the  very  cases 
where  the  need  of  help  is  the  most 
intense.  There  are  few  things  for 
which  it  is  more  mischievous  that 
people  should  rely  on  the  habitual  aid 
of  others,  than  ior  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  unhappily  there  isno  lesson 
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of  peculiar  nicety  as  well  as  iiif» 
tance ;  how  to  give  the  greatest  aomil 
of  needfiil  help,  with  the  smaUeit  m 
couragement  to  undue  relianoe oak 

Energy  and  self-dependenoe  are,  kfv 
ever,  liable  to  be  impaired  by  tbe  i^ 
sence  of  help,  as  well  as  by  its  exoca 
It  is  even  more  fatal  to  exertioa  li 
have  no  hope  of  succeeding  b^it,  thii 
to  be  assured  of  succeeding  withoil  it 
When  the  condition  of  any  one  iin 
disastrous  that  his  energies  are  fsi^ 
lyzed  by  discouragement,  assistsMiii 
atonic,  not  a  sedative:  it  braoesi» 
stead  of  deadening  the  active  facoltiii: 
always  provided  that  the  aasistaiKS  ii 
not  such  as  to  dispense  with  sellMa 
by  substituting  itself  for  the  penoDi 
own  labour,  skill,  and  prudenos^  batii 
limited  to  afifording  him  a  better  Imi 
of  attaining  success  by  those  hfi 
mate  means.  This  accordingly  m 
test  to  which  all  plans  of  philandm 
and  benevolence  should  oe  hnoek 
whether  intended  for  the  benefit  of  ii> 
dividuals  or  of  classes,  and  whetk 
conducted  on  the  volmitarj  or  «i  tb 
government  principle. 

In  so  far  as  the  subject  admitiif 
any  general  doctrine  or  maxim,  it  wmU 
appear  to  be  this — ^that  if  assistaiMiii 
given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  o» 
dition  of  the  person  helped  is  •■  (i» 
sirabie  as  tnat  of  the  person  wU 
succeeds  in  doing  the  same  thia^ 
without  help,  the  assistance,  if  capsli 
of  being  previously  calculated  on,  ii 
mischievous  :  but  if,  while  available  to 
everybody,  it  leaves  to  every  om  i 
strong  motive  to  do  without  it  if  b 
can,  it  is  then  for  the  most  part  bei#- 
ficial.  This  principle,  appued  to  i 
system  of  pubBc  charity,  is  that  of  tk 
Poor  Law  of  1834.  If  the  conditke 
of  a  person  receiving  relief  is  made  m 
eligible  as  that  of  the  labourer  wb 
supports  himself  by  his  own  exertiou 
the  system  strikes  at  the  root  of  u 
individual  industry  and  self-gorcrn- 
ment ;  and,  if  fully  acted  up  to,  wooii 
require  as  its  supplement  an  organiieo 
system  of  compulsion,  for  govemiot 
and  setting  to  work  like  cattle,  tlio* 
who   had  been  removed  from  tbs  is- 


which  they  more"  easily  leam.     The  '  fluence  of  the   motives    that  act 
problem  to  be  solved  is  therefore  one  !  human  beings.      But  if,  oonsistesUr 
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with  gnanukteeing  all  persons  against 
absolute  want,  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  supported  by  legal  charitj  can 
be  kept  considerably  less  desirable  than 
the  condition  of  those  who  find  support 
for  themselves,  none  but  beneficial  con- 
sequences can  arise  from  a  law  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  any  person, 
except  by  his  own  choice,  to  die  from 
ineumciency  of  food.  That  in  England 
at  least  this  supposition  can  be  realized, 
ie  proved  by  the  experience  of  a  long 
period  preceding  the  close  of  the  last 
oentury,  as  weU  as  by  that  of  many 
highly  pauperized  districts  in  more 
recent  times,  which  have  been  dispau- 

Krized  b^  adopting  strict  rules  of  poor- 
w  administration,  to  the  great  and 
permanent  benefit  of  the  whole  la> 
bowing  class.  There  is  probably  no 
eoimtrv  in  which,  by  varying  the  means 
■mtabfy  to  the  cnaracter  of  the  people, 
a  legal  provision  for  the  destitute  might 
Mi  be  made  compatible  with  the  obser- 
vance of  the  conoitions  necessary  to  its 
being  innocuous. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  I  con- 
oeive  it  to  be  highly  desirable,  that 
the  eertainty  of  subsistence  should  be 
held  out  by  law  to  the  destitute  able- 
bodied,  rather  than  that  their  relief 
should  depend  on  voluntary  charity. 
hk  the  nrst  place,  charity  almost 
alwavB  does  too  much  or  too  little :  it 
lavishes  its  bounty  in  one  place,  and 
leaves  people  to  starve  in  another. 
Secondly,  since  the  state  must  neces- 
vsatily  provide  subsistence  for  the  cri- 
mhisl  poor  while  undergoing  punish- 
ment, not  to  do  the  same  for  the  poor 
who  have  not  offanded  is  to  give  a 
premium  on  crime.  And  lastly,  if  the 
poor  are  left  to  individual  charity,  a 
vast  amount  of  mendicity  is  inevitable. 
What  the  state  may  and  should  aban- 
don to  private  charity,  is  the  task  of 
disthiguishing  between  one  case  of 
real  necessity  and  another.  Private 
charity  can  give  more  to  the  more  de- 
serving. The  state  must  act  by  general 
rules.  It  cannot  undertake  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving  indigent.  It  owes  no  more 
than  subsistence  to  the  first,  and  can 
g^ve  no  less  to  the  last.  What  is  said 
about  the  injustice  of  a  law  which  has 


no  better  treatment  for  the  merely 
unfortunate  poor  than  for  the  iU-con- 
ducted,  is  founded  on  a  misconceptioD 
of  the  province  of  law  and  public  au- 
thority. The  dispensers  of  public  re 
lief  have  no  business  to  be  inquisitors. 
Guardians  and  overseers  are  not  fit  tc 
be  trusted  to  give  or  withhold  othei 
people's  money  according  to  their  ver 
diet  on  the  morality  of  tne  person  so 
liciting  it;  and  it  would  snow  much 
ignorance  of  the  ways  of  mankind  tc 
suppose  that  such  persons,  even  in  the 
almost  impossible  case  of  their  being 
qualified,  will  take  the  trouble  of  asoer- 
taining  and  sifting  the  past  conduct  of 
a  person  in  distress,  so  as  to  form  a 
rational  judgment  on  it.  Private  cha- 
rity can  make  these  distinctions  ;  and 
in  bestowing  its  ovm  money,  is  en- 
titled to  do  so  according  to  its  own 
judgment.  It  should  understand  that 
this  is  its  peculiar  and  appropriate 
province,  ana  that  it  is  commendable 
or  the  contrary,  as  it  exercises  the 
iimction  with  more  or  less  discern- 
ment. But  the  administrators  of  a 
public  fund  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  do  more  for  anybody,  than  that 
minimum  which  is  due  even  to  the 
worst.  K  they  are,  the  indulgence 
very  speedily  becomes  the  rule,  and 
refusal  the  more  or  less  capricious  or 
tyrannical  exception. 

§14.  Another  class  of  cases  which 
fall  within  the  same  general  principle 
as  the  case  of  public  charity,  are  those 
in  which  the  acts  done  bv  individuals, 
though  intended  solely  for  their  own 
benefit,  involve  consequences  extend- 
ing indefinitely  beyond  them,  to  inte- 
rests of  the  nation  or  of  posterity,  for 
which  society  in  its  collective  capacity 
is  alone  able,  and  alone  bound,  to  pro- 
vide. One  of  these  cases  is  that  of 
Colonization.  K  it  is  desirable,  as  no 
one  will  deny  it  to  be,  that  the  plant- 
ing of  colonies  should  be  conducted, 
not  with  an  exclusive  view  to  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  the  first  founders,  but 
mth  a  deliberate  regard  to  the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  the  nations  aflertvards 
to  arise  from  these  small  beginnings ; 
such  regard  can  only  be  secured  by 
olacing  the  enterprise,  from  its  ooin< 
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BUMMement,  under  regolations  con- 
stmoted  with  the  foresight  uid  en- 
larged yiewB  of  philosophical  legis- 
lators ;  and  the  government  alone  has 
power  either  to  frame  snch  regulations, 
or  to  enforce  their  observance. 

The  qnestion  of  government  inter- 
vention in  the  work  of  Colonisation 
involves  the  fntnre  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  civilization  itself,  and  &r 
ontstretches  the  comparatively  narrow 
Umits  of  purely  economical  considera- 
tions. But  even  with  a  view  to  those 
considerations  alone)  the  removal  of 
population  from  the  overcrowded  to 
the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  earth  *8  sur- 
fiM)6  is  one  of  those  works  of  eminent 
social  usefulness,  which  most  require, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  best  re- 
pay, the  intervention  of  government. 

To  ap^ciate  the  benefits  of  colo- 
niiation,  it  should  Im  oonsidered  in  its 
relation,  not  to  a  single  country,  but 
to  the  collective  economical  interests 
of  the  human  race.  The  question  b  in 
general  treated  too  exclusively  as  one 
of  distribution ;  of  relieviug  one  labour- 
market  and  supplying  another.  It  is 
this,  but  it  is  also  a  question  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  the  most  efficient  em- 
ployment of  the  productive  resources 
of  the  world.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  good  economy  of  importing  com- 
modities from  the  place  where  they 
can  be  bought  cheapest;  while  the 
good  economy  of  producing  them  where 
Uiey  can  be  produced  cheapest,  is 
comparatively  little  thought  ot  If  to 
carry  consumable  goods  from  the 
places  where  they  are  superabundant 
to  those  where  they  are  scarce^  is  l 
good  pecuniary  speculation,  is  it  not 
an  equally  gooa  speculation  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  labour  and 
instruments  ?  The  exportation  of  la- 
bourers and  capital  from  old  to  new 
countries,  from  a  place  where  their 
productive  power  is  less,  to  a  place 
where  it  is  greater,  increases  by  so 
much  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
labour  and  capital  of  the  world.  It 
adds  to  the  joint  wealth  of  the  old  and 
the  new  country,  what  amounts  in  a 
short  period  to  many  times  the  mere 
cost  of  effecting  the  transport.  There 
needs  be  no  hesitation  m  affirming 
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that  Colonization,  in  the  present  rfili 
of  the  worldj  la  the  best  aflfair  of  M 
ness,  in  which  the  capital  of  la  dl 
and  wealthy  oountxj  can  engage. 

It  is  equally  obviona,  howevei^  tiMI 
Colonization  on  a  great  scale  eta  h 
undertaken,  aa  an  affiur  of  bniisi 
only  by  the  government,  or  kj 
combination  of  individuala  m  — 


understanding  with  the  govenuneit; 
except  under  such  Yerv  pecdiar  c» 
cumstances  aa  those  wnidi  suooeeded 
the  Irish  fiunine.    Emigratioii  en  tib 
voluntary  principle    nMY  has  iif 
material  influence   in  lightening  «• 
pressure  of  population  in  the  old  oooa- 
try,  though  as  far  as  it  goes  it  i8doBl*> 
less  a  benefit  to  the  colony.    Ihtm 
labouring  persons  who  voluntarily  «■&• 
grate  are  seldom  the  very  poor;  Hm 
are^  small  farmers  with  some  mb 
capital,  or  labourers  who  have  saiil 
sometlung,  and  who,  in  remoring  o^ 
their  own  labour  from  the  crowdit 
labour-market,    withdraw    from   tib 
capital  of  the  country  a  fund 
maintained  and  employed   bm         _ 
bourers  than  themselves.  Besides,  ibi^ 
portion  of  the  c<mimanitj  is  so  " 
m  number,  that  it  might  he  r 
entirely,  without  making  any 
impression  upon  the  numbers  of  ^ 
population,  or  even  upon  the  ame^^ 
mcrease.  Any  considerable  emicra^Z^ 
of  labour  is  only  practicable,  i^^i^  ^ 
cost  is  defrayed,  or  at  least  adva^^*^ 
by  others  tnan  the  emigrants  W-     ^ 
selves.    Who  then  is  to  advan^^^^^ 
Naturally,  it  may  be  said,  the  c%^/^ 
ists  of  the  colony,  who  requin:^      ' 
labour,  and  who  intend  to  ®i°|^<^^ 
But  to  this  there  is  the  obstacf^^^ 
a  capitalist,  after  going  to  the 
of  carrying  out  labourers, 


curity  that  he  shall  be  the  p^^^^^I^ 
derive  any  benefit  from  theuL^TT^?-^ 
the  capitalists  of  the  colony 
combine,  and  bear  the  expense 
scription,  they  would  still  hav 
cunty  that  the  labourers,  wh^^^^ 
would  continue  to  work  for  the~:2i7. 
working  for  a  short  time  andesi^ 
few  pounds,  they  always,  unle^^-'  /^ 
vented  by  the  government,  tqo^  f\ 
unoccupied  lanc^  and  work  ao^Z*  Ihe2 
themselves.    The  es^rimenthn^:  O^^ 
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nepeatodly  tried  whether  it  was  pos- 
Bible  to  enforce  contracts  for  labour, 
CMr  the  repayment  of  the  passago-money 
of  emigrants  to  those  who  advanced  it, 
Mid  Um  tronble  and  expense  haye  al- 

SjB  exceeded  the  advantage.  The 
y  other  resooroe  is  the  voluntary 
Dontributions  of  parishes  or  individuals, 
feo  rid  themselves  of  surplus  labourers 
^ho  are  already,  or  who  an  likely  to 
becQnMu  locally  chargeable  on  the  poor- 
rate.  Were  this  speculation  to  become 
general,  it  mi^ht  produce  a  sufficient 
WDMMmt  of  emigration  to  clear  off  the 
eodsting  unemployed  population,  but 
not  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployed :  and  the  same  thin^  would  re- 
quire to  be  done  over  again  m  less  than 
another  generation. 

One  m  the  principal  reasons  why 
Ckiloiiization  should  be  a  national  un- 
dertakiDg,  is  that  in  this  manner  alone, 
HtTO  in  highly  exceptional  cases,  can 
emigration  he  self-supporting.  The 
exportation  of  capital  and  labour  to  a 
new  country  being,  as  before  observed, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  affairs  of  business, 
it  if  absurd  that  it  should  not,  like 
other  affiurs  of  business,  repa;^  its  own 
expenses.  Of  the  great  addition  which 
it  makes  to  the  produce  of  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  sufficient 
portion  should  not  be  intercepted,  and 
employed  in  reimbursing  the  outlay 
incurred  in  effecting  it.  For  reasons 
elread;^  ^ven,  no  individual,  or  body 
of  incuvidualB,  can  reimburse  them- 
■elves  for  the  expense;  the  govern- 
ment, however,  can.  It  oan  taEe  from 
the  annual  increase  of  wealtii,  caused 
by  the  emigration,  the  fraction  which 
Boffices  to  repay  with  interest  what  the 
emigration  has  cost.  The  expenses  of 
emigration  to  a  colony  oiM;ht  to  bo 
borne  by  the  colony;  and  this,  in 
eeneral,  is  only  possifle  when  they  are 
borne  by  the  colonial  ^vemment. 

Of  the  modes  in  which  a  fund  for  the 
■iipport  of  colonization  can  be  raised  in 
the  oolony,  none  is  comparable  in  ad- 
vaata|;e  to  that  which  was  first  sug- 
gestec^  and  has  since  been  so  ably  and 
Derseveringly  advocated,  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field: the  plan  of  putting  a  price  on  all 
Qnoccupled  land,  and  devotmg  the  pro- 
oeeds  to  emigration.    The  unfounded 


and  pedantic  objections  to  this  plai 
have  Deen  answered  in  a  former  paH 
of  this  chapter :  we  have  no  w  to  speak 
of  its  advantaff es.  First,  it  avoids  th« 
difficulties  anu  discontents  incident  ts 
raising  a  large  annual  amount  by  taxa* 
tion ;  a  thin^  which  it  is  almost  useless 
to  attempt  with  a  scattered  population 
of  settlers  in  the  wilderness,  who,  as 
experience  proves^  can  seldom  be  com- 
pelled to  pa^  direct  taxes,  except  at  a 
cost  exceedmg  their  amount ;  while  in 
an  infjfmt  community  indirect  taxation 
soon  reaches  its  lunit  The  sale  of 
lands  is  thus  by  far  the  easiest  mode  of 
raising  the  requisite  funds.  But  it  has 
other  and  stul  greater  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  a  beneficial  check  upon 
the  tendency  of  a  population  of  co- 
lonists to  adopt  the  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions of  savage  life,  and  to  disperse  so 
widely  as  to  lose  all  the  advantages  of 
commerce,  of  markets,  of  separation  of 
employments,  and  combination  of  la- 
bour. By  making  it  necessary  for 
those  who  emigrate  at  the  expense  of 
the  fund,  to  earn  a  considerable  sum 
before  they  can  become  landed  pro- 
prietors, it  keeps  up  a  perpetual  oi^ 
cession  of  labourers  for  hire,  who  in 
every  country  are  a  most  important 
auxiliary  even  to  peasant  proprietors : 
and  by  diminishing  the  eagerness  of 
agricultural  speculators  to  add  to  their 
domain,  it  keeps  the  settlers  within 
reach  of  each  otner  for  purposes  of  co- 
operation, arranges  a  numerous  body  oi 
them  within  easy  distance  of  eadi 
centre  of  foreign  commerce  and  non- 
agricultural  industry,  and  ensures  the 
formation  and  rapid  growth  of  towns 
uid  town  products.  This  concentra- 
tion, compared  with  the  dispersion 
which  uniiormly  occurs  when  unoccu- 
pied land  can  be  had  for  nothing^ 
greatly  accelerates  the  attainment  of 
prosperi^,  and  enlarges  the  fond  which 
may  be  cmftwn  upon  for  further  emigra- 
tion. Before  the  adoptiou  of  the  W^e- 
field  system,  the  early  years  of  aU  new 
colonies  were  full  of  hardship  and  diffi- 
culty: the  last  colony  foun<ud  on  the 
old  principle,  the  &Rran  Biver  settle- 
ment, being  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic instances.  In  all  subsequent 
colonisation,  the  Wakefield  principle 
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has  been  acted  upon,  though  imper- 
fectly, a  part  only  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  rale  nf  land  being  devoted  to  emi- 
gration :  yet  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced at  all,  as  in  Sonth  Australia, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  the  re> 
straint  put  upon  the  dispersion  of  the 
settlers,  and  the  infinz  of  capital  caused 
by  the  assnrance  of  being  able  to  obtain 
hired  labour,  has,  in  spite  of  many 
'lifliculties  and  much  mismanagement, 
produced  a  suddenness  and  rapidity 
of  prosperity  more  like  fable  than 
reality.* 

The  self-flupporting  system  of  co- 
lonization, once  establiHhed,  would  in- 
crease in  efficiency  every  year;  its 
efifoct  would  tend  to  increase  in  geo- 
metrical progression:  for  since  every 
able-bodied  emigrant,  until  the  country 
is  fully  peopled,  adds  in  a  very  short 
time  to  its  wealth,  over  and  above  his 
own  consumption,  as  much  as  would 
defray  the  expense  of  bringing  out 
another  emigrant,  it  follows  that  the 
greater  the  number  already  sent,  the 
g^reater  number  might  continue  to  be 
sent,  each  emigrant  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  succession  of  other  emigrants 
at  short  intervals  without  fresh  ex- 
pense, until  the  colony  is  filled  up.  It 
would  therefore  be  worth  while,  to  the 
mother  country,  to  accelerate  the  early 
stages  of  this  progression,  by  loans  to 
the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  emipja- 
tion,  repayable  from  the  fund  formed 
by  the  sales  of  land.  In  thus  ad- 
vancing the  means  of  accomplishing  a 
large  immediate  emigration,  it  would 
be  investing  that  amount  of  capital  in 
the  mode,  of  all  others,  most  beneficial 
to  the  colony ;  and  the  labour  and 
savings  of  these  emigrants  would 
hasten  the  period  at  which  a  large 

*  The  objections  which  have  been  made, 
with  so  much  virulence,  in  some  of  these 
colonies,  to  the  Wakefield  system,  applj,  in 
so  far  as  they  have  any  validity,  not  to  the 
principle,  but  to  some  provisions  which  are 
no  part  of  the  svstem,  and  have  been  most 
unnecessarily  and  improperly  engraited  on 
it;  such  as  the  offt-ring  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  land  for  sale,  and  that  >)y  auction, 
and  in  lots  of  not  less  than  64<>  acres, 
instead  of  selling  aU  land  which  is  asked  for, 
and  allowing  to  the  buyer  unlimited  freedom 
of  choice,  both  as  to  quantity  aad  situation, 
at  a  ilxad  price. 


sum  would  be  available  fron  Hhi*  Vaf 
land.  It  wonld  be  necemiy,  n  "^  l<|2^ 
not  to  overstock  the  labour-DiiMlt  V^ 
act  in  concert  with  the  penooidiM^  y 
to  remove  their  own  capital  ^^l\ 
colony.  The  knowledge  that  *  ^  i 
amount  of  hired  labour  wonld  ^"^4^ 
able,  in  so  productive  a  fidil-'^*? 
ployment,  would  ensure  a  ^^^^SrtT 
gration  of  capital  from  a  conr::^^^^^ 
England,  of  low  profits  and  •^^^ 
ccmnlation :  and  it  would  od^-^^. 
cessaiy  not  to  send  oat  ^-^^^ 
number  of  labourers  at  one  ti^-^  j 
this  capital  could  abaoibande:^ 
hieh  wages.  -^---« 

Inasmuch  as,  on  this  lyBt**^ 
given  amount  of  expenditure,       «^ 
curred,   would  provide  not  ns^ 
single  emigration,  but  a  per^^^^ 
flowing  stream   of  emiCTante,*c^"^ 
would  increase  in  breadth  aD»c<^ 
as  it  flowed  on;  this  mode  of  r«  '^' 
overpopulation  has  a  recommer^ci 
not  possessed  by  any  other  p^j* 
proposed  for  making  head  a^pjB'^^ 
conse(|uences  of  increase  wit.J'x^ 
straining  the  increase  itself:       z 
an  element  of  indefiniteness  tkm- 
one  can  perfectly  foresee  hoiT"  <^ 
influence,  as  a  vent  for  snrpl'X^ 
lation,  might  possibly  reach, 
hence  the  strongest  obligatiorcz» . 
government  of  a  country  like  «^ 
with  a  crowded  population,  im 
cupied  continents  under  its  (» 
to  Duild,  as  it  were,  and  kee'  ^ 
bridge  from   the   mother   c-  ^ 
those  continents,   by  establP 
self-supporting  system  of  cl_ 
on   such   a    scale,    that  as 
amount  of  vmignition  as  tV—m 
can  at  the  time  accommodF^ 
all  limes  be  able  to  take  pla^c 
cost  to  the  emigrants  themse- 

The  importance  of  these    < 
tions,  as  regards  the  British 
Las    been    of    late    conaiden 
niinished  by  the  unparalloleJa/ 
spontaneous  emigration  from 
an   emigration     not    solely  < 
farmers,   but  of  the   pooivsf 
a^cultural  labourers,  and  w' 
once  voluntary  and  self-supp 
succession  of  emi^ants  beir 
by  funds  contributed  firom  tl 
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relatiyes  and  connexions  who 
e  belore.     To  this  has  been 

large  amonnt  of  volantaTj 
on  to  the  seats  of  the  gold  dis- 

whioh  has  partly  supplied  the 
f  oar  most  distant  colonies, 
oth  for  local  and  national  in- 
it  was  most  of  all  required. 
stream  of  both  these  emigra- 
B  already  considerably  slack- 
d  though  that  from  Ireland  has 
rtiallj  reyived,  it  is  not  certain 

aid  of  goyemment  in  a  sys- 

form,^  and  on  the  self^up- 
principle,  will  not  again  be- 
sessary  to  keep  the  communi- 
on between  the  hands  needing 
England,  and  the  work  which 
nda  elsewhere. 

The  same  principle  which 
it  ^colonization,  and  the  relief 
tdigent,  as  cases  to  which  the 

objection  to  goyemment  in- 
)  does  not  apply,  extends  also 
dtj  of  cases,  in  which  impor- 
lio^  seryices  are  to  be  per- 
^hile  yet  there  is  no  indi- 
•ecially  interested  in  perform- 
er, nor  would  any  adequate 
^taon  naturally  or  spontane- 
»iid  their  performance.  Take 
\pe  a  yoyage  of  geographical 
ific  expWation.  The  infor- 
>vight  ma^  be  of  great  public 
»t  no  individual  would  derive 
&  fipom  it  which  would  repay 
'Use  of  fitting  out  the  expe- 
kxid  there  is  no  mode  of  inter- 
he  benefit  on  its  way  to  those 
it  by  it,  in  order  to  fcyy  a  toll 
remuneration  of  its  authors, 
"ages  are,  or  might  be,  under^ 

priyato  subscription ;  but  this 

and  precarious  resource.  In* 
ite  more  frequent  in  which  the 
lias  been  borne  by  public  com- 
V  philanthropic  associations; 
general  such  enterprises  have 
ikluctod  at  the  expense  of  go- 
it,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  en- 
am  to  the  persons  in  its  judg- 
est  qualined  for  the  task, 
t  is  a  proper  office  of  goyem- 
I  build  and  maintain  light- 
establish  booysy  in^  for  the 


security  of  nayigation :  for  since  it  it 
impossible  that  the  ships  at  sea  which 
are  benefited  by  a  lighthouse,  should 
be  made  to  pay  a  toll  on  the  occasion 
of  ite  use,  no  one  would  build  light- 
houses from  motives  of  personal  inte- 
rest, unless  indemnified  and  rewarded 
from  a  compulsory  levy  made  by  the 
state.  There  are  many  scientinc  re- 
searches, of  great  value  to  a  nation 
and  to  mankind,  requiring  assiduous 
devotion  of  time  ana  labour,  and  not 
unfrequently  great  expense,  by  persons 
who^  can  obtain  a  high  price  tar  their 
seryices  in  other  ways.  If  the  govern- 
ment had  no  power  to  grant  indemnity 
for  expense,  and  remuneration  for  time 
and  labour  thus  employed,  such  re 
searches  could  only  be  undertaken  by 
the  very  few  persons  who,  with  an 
independent  fortune,  unite  technical 
knowledge,  laborious  habite,  and  either 
great  public  spirit,  or  an  ardent  desire 
of  scientific  celebrity. 
Connected  with  this  sulgect  is  the 

Question  of  providing,  by  means  of  en- 
owments  or  salaries,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  what  has  been  called  a 
learned  class.  The  cultivation  oi 
speculatiye  knowledge,  though  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  employments,  is 
a  service  rendered  to  a  community 
collectively,  not  individually,  and  one 
consequently  for  which  it  is,  primd 
facie,  reascmable  that  the  community 
collectiyely  should  pay ;  since  it  gives  no 
claim  on  any  individual  for  a  pecuniaiy 
remuneration ;  and  unless  a  provision 
is  made  for  such  services  from  some 
public  fund,  there  is  not  only  no  en- 
couragement to  them,  but  there  is  as 
much  discouragement  as  is  implied  in 
the  impossibihty  of  gaining  a  living 
by  Bucn  pursuits,  and  the  necessity 
consequently  imposed  on  most  of  those 
who  would  be  capable  of  them,  to  em- 
ploy the  greatest  part  of  their  time 
m  gaining  a  subsistence.  The  evil, 
howeyer,  is  greater  in  appearance  dian 
in  realit^.  The  greatest  things,  it  has 
been  said,  haye  generally  been  done 
by  those  who  had  the  least  time  at 
tneir  disposal ;  and  the  occupation  oi 
some  hours  every  day  in  a  routine  em- 
plo^ent,  has  often  been  found  com- 
patible with  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
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ments  in  Hteratnre  and  philosophy. 
Tet  there  are  investigations  and  ex- 
periments which  require  not  only  a 
long  but  a  continuous  devotion  of  time 
and  attention :  there  are  also  occnpa- 
tions  which  so  engross  and  fatigue-the 
mental  faculties,  as  to  he  inconsistent 
with  any  vigoroui  employment  of 
them  upon  other  subjects  even  in 
intervals  of  leisure.  It  ia  highly  de- 
sirable, therefore,  that  there  should  be 
a  mode  of  ensuring  to  the  public  the 
services  of  scientific  discoverers,  and 
perhaps  of  some  other  classes  of  savans, 
by  am)rding  them  the  means  of  sup- 
port consistently  with  devoting  a  sm- 
noient  portion  of  time  to  their  peculiar 
pursuits.  The  fellowships  of  the  Uni- 
versities are  an  institution  excellently 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  are 
hardly  ever  applied  to  it,  being  be- 
stowed, at  the  best,  as  a  reward  for 
past  proficiency,  in  committing  to 
memory  what  has  been  done  by  others, 
and  not  as  the  salary  of  future  labours 
in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  In 
■ome  countries.  Academies  of  science, 
antiquities,  history.  &c.,  have  been 
formed,  with  emoluments  annexed. 
The  most  effectual  plan,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  least  liable  to  abuse, 
seems  to  be  that  of  conferring  Pro- 
fessorships, with  duties  of  instruction 
attached  to  them.  The  occupation  of 
teaching  a  branch  of  knowledge,  at 
least  in  its  higher  departments,  is  a 
help  rather  than  an  impediment  to  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  the  subject 
itself.  The  duties  of  a  professorship 
almost  always  leave  much  time  for 
original  researches,  and  the  greatest 
advances  which  have  been  made  in 
the  various  sciences,  both  moral  and 
physical,  have  originated  with  those 
who  were  public  teachers  of  them ; 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the  great 
aamcs  of  the  Scotch,  French,  and 
German  Universities.  I  do  not  men- 
tion the  English,  because,  until  very 
lately,  their  professorships  have  been, 
as  is  well  xnown,  little  more  than 
nominal  In  the  case,  too,  of  a  lec- 
turer in  a  great  institution  of  educa- 
tion, the  public  at  large  has  the  means 
of  judging,  if  not  the  quality  of  the 
teaching,  at  least  the  talents  and  in- 
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dustry  of  the  teacher;  and  H  isMn 
difficult  to  misemploy  the  pomril 
appdntment  to  aacn  aa  office,  than 
job  in  pensions  and  salaries  to 
not  so  directly  before  the 


It  may  be  said  generally,  that  m 
thing  which  it  is  desirable  should  H 
done  for  the  general  interests  of  miB> 
kind  or  of  future  generationi,  or  fir  tki 
present  interests  of  those  memban  il 
the  community^  who  require  extoml 
aid,  but  which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  i» 
munerate  individuals  or  assoristinsi 
for  undertaking  it,  is  in  itself  a  soitidili 
thing  to  be  undertaken  by  gofn> 
ment :  though,  before  making  tM««k 
their  own,  governments  oaght  aleajs 
to  consider  if  there  be  any  raAmi 
probabilitv  of  its  heing  done  on  wktf 
IS  called  the  Toluntarv  principle,  aodi 
so,  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  done  in  t 
better  or  more  effectual  manner  W 
government  agency,  than  by  the  w 
and  liberalitj  of  individoals. 

§  16.  The  preceding  heads  oo» 
prise,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  tk 
whole  of  the  exceptions  to  the  practicil 
maxim,  that  the  business  of  lOcietT 
can  be  best  performed  by  private  im 
voluntary  agency.  It  is,  howofei; 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  interrentiai 
of  government  cannot  always  prtcn> 
cally  stop  short  at  the  limit  which  d^ 
fines  the  cases  intrinsicaUy  suitable  for 
it.  In  the  particular  circumstancei  oi 
a  given  age  or  nation,  there  is  scarceij 
anything,  really  important  to  the  grt»^ 
ral  interest,  which  it  may  not  be  d^ 
sirable,  or  even  necessary,  that  the 
government  should  take  japon  itst^ 
not  because  private  individuals  cuilA 
effectually  perform  it,  but  because  the; 
will  not.  At  some  times  and  |>lacx.f 
there  will  be  no  roads,  docks,  harioci. 
canals,  works  of  irrigation,  hospiia'A 
schools,  colleges,  printing  presses  o 
less  the  government  establishes  tbec ; 
the  public  being  either  too  peer  u 
command  the  necessary  resources,?! 
too  little  advanced  in  intelliirenco  a 
appreciate  the  ends,  or  not  suJihcioc'.;; 
practised  in  joint  action  to  be  caj'il^ 
of  the  means.  This  is  true,  m  n« 
less,  of  all  countries  inured  to  d'-f?> 
tism,  and  particularly  of  those  id  vbid 
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«  is  a  yery  wide  distance  in  cWili- 
on  between  the  people  and  the 
Bmment:  as  in  those  which  have 
I  oonqnered  and  are  retained  in 
lection  bj  a  more  energetic  and 
e  cultivated  people.  In  many  parts 
be  world,  the  people  can  do  nothing 
themselves  which  requires  large 
jis  and  combined  action ;  aU  such 
igi  are  left  undone,  unless  done  by 
dtate.  In  these  cases,  the  mode  in 
ch  the  government  can  most  surely 
lonstrate  the  sincerity  with  which 
ntends  the  ^eatest  good  of  its 
jects,  is  by  domg  the  things  which 
made  incumbent  on  it  by  the  help- 
ness  of  the  public,  in  such  a  manner 
ihall  tend  not  to  increase  and  per- 
oate  but  to  correct  that  helpless- 
I.  A  good  government  will  give  all 
ud  in  Bucb  a  shape,  as  to  encourage 
.  nurture  anj  rudiments  it  may  find 
%  spirit  of  mdividual  exertion.  It 
I  be  assiduous  in  removing  obstacles 
.  discoura^ments  to  voluntanr  en- 
>rise,  and  m  giving  whatever  tacili- 
i  and  whatever  direction  and  guid- 
e  may  be  necessary :  its  pecuniary 
ms  will  be  applied,  when  practi- 
le,  in  aid  of  private  efforts  rather 
n  in  supersession  of  them,  and  it 
I  call  into  play  its  machinery  of  re- 
rds  and  honours  to  elicit  such  effi>rt8. 


Gk)vemment  aid,  when  given  merely 
in  default  of  private  enterprise,  shonld 
be  so  given  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
a  course  of  education  for  the  people 
in  the  art  of  accomplishing  great 
objects  by  individual  energy  and  volun- 
tai^  co-operation. 

1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  here 
to  insist  on  that  part  of  the  functions 
of  government  which  all  admit  to  be 
indispensable,  the  function  of  prohibit- 
ing and  jpunishing  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  mdividuaTs  in  the  exercise  of 
their  freedom,  as  is  clearly  ix^'urious  to 
other  persons,  whether  the  case  be  one 
of  force,  fraud,  or  negligence.  Even  in 
the  best  state  whicn  society  has  yet 
reached,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  how 
great  a  proportion  of  all  the  efforts  and 
talents  m  the  world' are  employed  in 
merely  neutralizing  one  another.  It 
is  the  {proper  end  of  government  to  re< 
duce  this  wretched  waste  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount,  by  taking  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  cause  the  enerdes  now 
spent  by  mankind  in  injunng  one 
another,  or  in  protecting  themselves 
against  injury,  to  be  turned  to  the 
legitimate  employment  of  the  human 
faculties,  that  of  compelling  the 
powers  of  nature  to  be  more  and  more 
subservient  to  physical  and  monl 
good. 


THE  END 
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